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AwiCLft  L— THE  SYSTEM  OP  INSTRUCTION  AT  WEST, 
POINT:— CAN    IT   BE    EMPLOYED    IN    OUR    COL- 
LEGES? 

Thb  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  the  nnmber  of  its 
Btndents,  its  course  of  stady,  and  its  corps  of  instructors,  may 
naturally  and  fairly  be  compared  with  any  of  onr  leading 
Collies.  Such  a  comparison  seems  suitable  at  the  present 
time,  when  mi^ivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  systeme  de- 
fended by  custom  and  tradition  are  so  general,  and  when  the 
disposition  is  so  strong  to  recast  the  collegiate  courses.  The 
Academy,  too,  as  an  Institution  in  which  the  mathematics 
occupy  the  largest  place,  1||s  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  reform- 
ers who  consider  that  the  ancient  languages  engross  too  much 
time  and  attention.  As  an  important  National  Institution, 
also,  it  should  be  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  who 
sustain  it.  And  yet,  it  is  believed  that  very  few  have  any 
practical  knowledge  of  its  management,  or  internal  arrange- 
ments. 

There  is  a  g^neral  belief  that  the  teaching  there  is  thorough, 
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and  that  an  appointment  as  a  cadet  is  to  be  valaed  for  a  son ; 
bnt  beyond  such  vague  impressions,  there  is  little  known. 

In  our  Colleges  the  students,  by  their  frequent  visits  home, 
make  their  friends,  in  a  good  degree,  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods of  study  and  recitation ;  bnt  a  cadet,  not  seeing  his  home 
for  two  years  after  he  enters  the  Academy,  has,  when  he  does 
revisit  it,  lost  his  interest  in  the  details  of  his  daily  life ;  and  the 
vocabulary  which  describes  that  daily  life  is  peculiar  enough 
to  be  a  further  hinderance  to  talking  much  about  the  system  of 
instruction.  He  will  tell  at  what  time  he  gets  up,  of  drills 
before  breakfast,  of  the  fare  at  the  mess  hall,  of  inspections, 
and  will  leave  a  strong  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  friends 
of  rigorous  discipline,  but  of  little  besides. 

The  visit  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  too,  every  June,  though 
of  some  length,  and  intended  to  furnish  just  that  information 
which  the  country  should  possess,  usually,  it  must  be  confessed, 
fails  of  its  object.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  often 
appointed  for  political  motives,  and  are  neither  able  nor 
desirous  to  follow  understandingly  the  subjects  which  are 
brought  before  them  in  the  examination  (and  still  less  to  re- 
port upon  them),  and  so  they  are  entertained  as  they  desire, 
dinners  are  given  them,  officers  attend  the  examination  in  full 
dress,  a  ball  is  given  at  the  hotel,  a  "  skillful,"  as  they  described 
it  in  their  last  report,  boat  race  is  witnessed  by  them,  and 
they,  in  return,  bestow  praise  so  indiscriminately  that  it  loses 
its  value,  noticing  just  what  strikes  the  eye,  and  not  recog- 
nizing wherein  that  thoroughness  consists  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  Academy.  If  the  visit  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
does  not  bring  before  the  public  the  exact  knowledge  which  is 
to  be  desired,  still  less  do  the  sketchy  letters  of  transient 
visitors.  The  Academy  has  won  its  high  character  by  the 
earnest,  faithful,  patient  labor  of  its  Professors,  who,  not 
largely  recompensed,  nor  greatly  cheered  by  the  intelligent 
approval  of  the  world,  have  worked  on  year  after  year  till 
they  have  produced  a  method  of  instruction  which  is  both 
admirably  carried  out  and  attests  by  its  results  its  worth. 

'  It  is  believed  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Academy 
appear  in  the  daily  recitations.  To  examine  as  clearly  and  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  yet  with  some  necessary  minuteness, 
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the  method  of  instruction  as  there  given,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Article. 

Nothing  will  be  said  of  the  text-books  or  of  the  cnrriculnm 
of  study,  since  these  can  be  learned  from  the  Annual  Register, 
Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  the  method  of  teaching  should  always 
be  the  object  of  inquiry,  rather  than  the  books  tauglit,  and 
that  a  poor  book  and  a  good  teacher  are  worth  far  more  than  a 
^ood  book  and  a  poor  teacher,  and  that  those  who  as  cham- 
pions of  the  practical  condemn,  for  instance,  the  dead  lan- 
guages, perhaps  condemn  only  a  dead  way  of  teaching  them  ? 

One  should  remember  in  judging  what  is  done  ai  West 
Point,  the  great  diversity  in  preparation  of  those  who  enter, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  their  inferiority  both  in  energy  and  love 
of  Btndy,  and  in  culture  and  refinement,  to  the  candidates  for 
admission  to  our  leading  colleges. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  are  only  these,  Reading, 
Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
and  History  of  the  United  States,*  and  so  low  a  standard  is 
justified  by  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  Academy  is  a 
National  School,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  those  who,  from 
residence  in  thinly  settled  regions,  have  had  opportunity  to 
acquire  only  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Doubt- 
less a  higher  standard  would  throw  ont  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  report  from  the  Western  States,  it  not  being  a  thing  un- 
heard offer  men  to  receive  appointments  who  can  barely  read, 
who  have  hardly  heard  the  word  English  Grammar,  who  give 
California  and  Michigan  as  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
honor  Gen.  Jackson  as  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war.f 


*  The  last  two  requiremetits  have  been  added  within  the  past  two  years. 

\  If  inch  faote  ahoald  lead  any  one  to  aak,  Why  not  eetablivh  a  system  of 
competitiTe  examinations,  and  let  all  who  vrish  to  enter  the  national  servioe  have 
opportunity  to  do  so  t  the  answer  is,  the  system  of  Oongressional  appointment 
n  eoDtinned  because  congressmen  are  nnwilling  to  give  up  so  important  an  item 
of  iofloenee,  and,  if  they  choose,  of  profit  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
P^ofenors  at  West  Point  have  long  been  in  favor  of  a  system  of  appointment  by 
merit  (as  shown  in  a  test  examination)  and  it  is  only  two  years  ago  that  a  bill 
vbieh  seemed  to  combine  everything  that  was  needed,  was  rejected  by  the 
Hoose.    This  biU  provided  that  each  Representative  should  appoint  five  cadets^ 
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Let  us  now  look  in  npon  the  daily  recitations,  and  select  for 
onr  examination  the  fourth  or  incoming  class,  which  numbers 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  it  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  from  A  to  Z,  and 
divided  into  six  or  seven  divisions  or  sections,  each  containing 
iwelve  to  fourteen  men.  Each  section  has  two  recitations  per 
diem,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  second  recitation  is  omitted. 
Tliese  two  recitations,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  are  in 
Davies's  Bourdon's  Algebra,  and  French.  The  Mathematical 
hours  are  from  8  to  11 ;  the  French  from  2  to  4 ;  and  this 
general  division  of  time  holds  good  through  all  the  classes. 
Mathematics  have  the  heart  of  the  day — the  three  best  hours — 
and  six  recitations  per  week ;  English  studies,  including  Law, 
Ethics,  Tactics,  and  Modern  Languages,  usually  the  two  hours 
from  2  to  4  P.  M.,  and  but  five  recitations  per  week. 

To  teach  the  Mathematics  to  the  fourth  class,  there  are 
three  or  four  instructors  besides  the  Professor,  each  of  these 
instructors  hearing  two  recitations  in  the  three  hours — i.  e. 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  allotted  to  thirteen  men.  The  sections  are 
formed  at  the  bugle  call  for  recitation,  in  the  area,  within  the 
barrack,  by  the  "  section -marchers,"  the  roll  is  called,  and 
they  are  marched  to  their  respective  recitation  rooms,  where 
the  instructor  meets  them.  The  members  of  the  section 
now  file  off  to  their  places  and  stand  there  until  the  section- 
marcher,  saluting  the  instructor,  reports  to  him  who  are 
absent,  and  he  returns  the  salute,  when  they  take  their  seats. 
Five  or  six  men  are  at  once  sent  to  the  black-board,  and 
having  taken  their  places  there  and  written  their  names,  are 
given  each  a  proposition  to  demonstrate,  while  another  is  called 

instead  of  one,  and  that  the  President  should  make  fifty  appointments  *'  at 
large"  instead  of  ten,  and  then  that  the  whole  number  should  be  reduced  four- 
fifths  by  an  examination.  On  the  present  system  of  appointment,  only  about 
one-third  of  those  who  enter  graduate,  and  as  each  graduated  cadet  costs  the 
country  a  large  sum,  there  is  a  great  waste  ;  while  if  men  were  admitted  by  selec- 
tion from  the  large  number  who  apply,  nearly  aU  who  entered  would  probably 
graduate.  In  our  Eastern  States  congressmen  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
throwing  open  the  appointments  from  their  districts  to  competition,  and  in  every 
such  case  that  we  have  known,  the  cadet  has  distinguished  himself.  Let  the 
people  demand  competitive  examination  of  Ooogreas. 
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up  to  recite  on  the  reading  matter  of  the  lesson  in  answer  to 
qnestions.  He  is  catechised  until  one  of  those  first  sent  to 
the  board  signifies  his  readiness,  which  he  does  by  facing  the 
iflstractor  and  assnniing  the  attitude  of  attention. 

He  begins  by  describing  in  general  terms  his  subject,  then 
he  enunciates  the  theorem  or  scientific  statement,  and  lastly 
follows  out  the  work  he  has  put  upon  the  board,  indicating 
each  point  of  progress  by  the  pointer. 

There  are  certain  set  phrases  which  are  so  much  used  as 
almost  to  be  obligatory.  A  cadet  begins  to  recite  by  saying, 
'*I  am  required  to  discuss  a  theorem  relating  to,"  etc.,  etc.,  and 
concludes  by  saying,  if  letters  have  been  employed  to  represent 
known  terms,  "  which  literal  conclusion  may  be  thus  transla- 
ted;" and  all  this,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  is  fitted  to 
keep  before  his  mind  that  he  is  evolving  a  principle,  and  that 
the  principle,  when  evolved,  has  practical  application.  His 
demonstration  concluded,  he,  having  so  far  proceeded  without 
interruption,  is  keenly  questioned  by  the  instructor.  What 
has  been  imperfectly  understood  is  elucidated,  misconceptions 
are  corrected,  and  when  he  is  at  last  allowed  to  take  his  seat, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  understand  throughout  what  he  has 
recited.  Nor  do  the  questions  asked  cover  only  the  point  of 
demonstration,  but  run  over  the  review  and  back-review,  in- 
duding  everything  in  any  way  hinted  at  by  the  recitation,  so 
that  one  man  may  often  recite  half  the  lesson.  The  work  is  now 
erased,  another  takes  the  place  with  perhaps  the  same  topic, 
and  the  secx>nd  of  those  first  stationed  at  the  board  is  called 
upon  for  his  demonstration,  and  so  on  through  the  section. 

The  lesson  is  gone  over  with  so  many  times  at  each  recita- 
tion, that  an  attentive  scholar  could  learn  it  there  by  listening, 
and  the  reviews  and  back-reviews  are  so  well  kept  up  that  we 
donbt  not  a  large  portion  of  the  class,  when  the  Algebra  is 
finished,  could  begin  at  the  beginning  and,  unprompted,  pro- 
ceed to  the  end. 

Algebra  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  studied  in  this  way,  and 
any  teacher  who  will  make  the  trial,  more  and  more  disusing 
questions,  and  accustoming  and  encouraging  his  pupils  to  put 
the  lesson  on  the  board,  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  will 
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themselves  enjoy  it,  and  how  sure  their  progress  will  be.  It  is 
not  meant,  it  most  be  understood,  that  the  instructor  at  West 
Point  does  not  question  and  communicate,  only  that  the  red- 
tation  and  instruction  are  separated.  The  cadet  has  a  certain 
work  set  him  to  do,  as,  in  Algebra,  certain  consecutive,  con- 
nected courses  of  reasoning  to  master,  and  the  first  object  of 
the  recitation  is  to  find  if  he  has  done  it ;  the  second,  by 
free  discussion  and  suggestion,  to  clear  and  fix  his  knowledge ; 
but  the  mark  is  given  chiefly  for  his  work,  and  not  for 
what  he  has  done  conjointly  with  the  instructor.  All  the 
mathematical  treatises  at  West  Point  are  constructed  on  the 
synthetic  plan,  and  especially  aim  at  requiring  the  student  to 
construct  his  own  synthesis,  and  then  to  defend  it — like  a 
general  besieged  in  a  fortress,  whose  success  in  the  defense  will 
be  just  according  to  his  skill  and  care  in  constructing  his  work 
and  defending  his  approaches.* 

Such  a  system  of  instruction  puts  upon  a  level  men  of  equal 
mental  power,  who  are  unequal  in  power  of  expression.  The 
work  may  be  put  upon  the  board  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  and 
then  it  is  easy  to  follow  it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
knows  nothing,  it  at  once  oecomes  evident,  there  being  no 
middle  ground  between  success  and  failure.  In  all  that  has 
been  just  said,  the  use  of  the  blackboard  has  been  implied. 
It  has,  in  fact,  for  years  at  West  Point  almost  taken  the  place 
of  an  additional  instructor.  Its  importance  in  education  is 
now  so  universally  recognized  by  its  use  in  all  our  schools, 
Sunday  as  well  as  secular,  that  nothing  need  be  added  on  that 
point.  It  is  employed,  however,  at  West  Point,  not  only  in 
the  Mathematics,  but  in  all  departments.  Grammar,  when 
studied  there,  was  taught  from  a  text-book  constructed  with 
special  reference  to  recitation  upon  the  board,  great  pains 
being  bestowed  upon  the  classification,  and  upon  the  divisions 


*  This  remark  is  true  of  the  Treatises  on  Algebra,  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Calculus,  Analytics,  Kataral  FhUosophy,  and  Engineering.  In  fact,  the  only 
methods  which  find  favor  there  are  those  which  lead  to  di»covery,  the  proofs  of 
general  propositions;  hence,  for  example.  Algebraic  processes  are  preferred  to 
Geometrical  ones — because  the  latter  only  apply  to  just  the  case  in  hand — change 
a  line  and  the  conclusion  fails,  bat  the  former  cover  an  infinite  number  of 
cases. 
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and  subdivisions  of  the  subjects.  French,  too,  is  now  taught 
in  connection  with  a  ''  Tabular  System  "  constructed  by  the 
Professor,  and  these  tables  are  put  upon  the  board  each  day  by 
the  cadets.  It  would  seem  that,  when  the  system  is  not  too 
stifP,  and  the  subject  one  which  admits  of  analysis,  there  is 
great  advantage  in  this  mode.  Tlie  process  of  writing  in  con- 
nection with  reciting,  fixes  subjects  in  the  memory,  and  the 
Btndent  is  held  to  the  point  by  the  guide  which  he  has  himself 
prorided  in  his  headings  upon  the  hoard.  Even  if  the  subject 
admits  of  no  subdivision,  the  custom  is  to  write  it  upon  the 
board,  and  to  speak,  as  it  were,  upon  that  subject.  In  Ethics, 
a  man  might  say,  I  am  required  to  discuss  the  sovl.  In 
French,  a  man  might  say,  I  am  required  to  discuss  the 
verb  itre. 

May  it  not  be  said  that  in  connection  with  almost  any  de- 
partment of  study,  there  is  opportunity  in  teaching  a  class  to 
introduce  a  daily  exercise  upon  the  blackboard ;  as  in  Greek, 
npon  the  analysis  of  verbs  and  the  formation  of  words,  in 
Latin,  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  ?  The  board  tells  so  much 
in  few  words  that  time  is  saved  by  such  instrnction,  and  a 
thing  which  comes  by  the  eye  often  strikes  home  and  is  re- 
membered. 

The  Instructor  marks  daily  upon  a  scale  as  follows:  3, 
thorongh,  2.5,  good,  2,  fair,  1.5,  imperfect,  1,  bad,  0,  failure, 
and  each  Saturday  transfers  his  marks  to  a  printed  blank  which 
shows  the  daily  and  aggregate  rank  of  each  cadet  of  the 
section  for  the  week.  These  blanks  are  exposed  every  Monday, 
at  noon,  to  view,*  and  those  who  have  doubts  about  the 
power  of  emulation  would  have  them  removed,  by  once  seeing 
the  stream  of  men  which,  between  the  first  and  second  dinner 
call,  pours  out  to  the  corridor  of  the  library,  eager  all  of  them 
to  see  how  they  have  done  during  the  week.  The  marks  are 
thns  shown  every  week,  in  every  department,  for  the  four  years. 
Dependent  upon  this  is  the  system  of  transfers^  which  has 
been  in  operation  some  forty  years.  The  sections  do  not  re- 
main the  same  from  week  to  week.     As  soon  as  the  class  are 


*  In  additioD  to  this,  once  every  month,  notice  is  sent  home  of  the  progress  of 
each  cadet  in  scholarship  and  deportment. 
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fairly  at  work,  perhaps  a  month  from  the  beginning;  of  the  new 
year,  the  poor  scholars  who,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  may 
have  fallen  into  the  first  section  are  put  down  into  .the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth,  and  the  bright  S's  and  Ws  are  elevated  to  their 
places,  and  thns  the  class  is  rongh-hewn  into  shape.  In  sac- 
ceeding  weeks,  as  the  marks  of  a  man  are  unusually  high  or 
unduly  low,  he  is  transferred  to  a  higher  or  lower  section; 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  studies,  men  rising  or  sinking 
like  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer.  Those  transfers  are  made 
in  each  class  and  in  all  departments.  They  are  read  out  before 
the  whole  battalion  at  Dress  Parade  every  Saturday  evening, 
which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  reading  them  out  in  a 
college  chapel.* 

The  result  is  that  men  are  stimulated  throughout  the  class — 
are  led  to  work  not  for  the  first  or  tenth  place  alone,  but  for 
the  fortieth  instead  of  the  forty-first.  They  strive  as  hard  to 
keep  out  of  the  lowest  section,  in  cadet  phrase  the  ^^  Immor- 
tal," as  to  gain  the  first ;  studying  sometimes  as  hard  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  class  as  at  the  upper. 

With  such  a  system  of  division  the  good  scholars  are  con- 
tinually incited  by  the  example  of  each  other,  and  there  are  no 
dead  weights  upon  them.  By  a  judicious  arrangement,  too, 
the  course  is  varied,  the  more  diflfcult  and  intricate  parts 
being  omitted  for  those  who  cannot  understand  them,  and  the. 
first  section  in  the  class  accomplishing  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  than  the  "  Immortals."  In  such  a  study  as  French, 
the  difierence  is  very  marked.  The  first  section,  being  fine 
French  scholars,  are  reading  four  or  five  pages  per  day, 
besides  oral  and  written  exercises,  while  the  last  are  stumbling 
over  one  page. 

But  do  not  the  poor  scholars  sufifer  a  serious  lose  in  having 

the  example  of  the  good  withdrawn?    Doubtless  there  is  a 

loss,  but  there  are  other  considerations.     Every  teacher  has 

felt  that  the  recitation  of  the  good  scholar  is,  in  large  part, 

■■'■■  •*"  <'<••••      I.I.  —       .         ■         .    . I . 

*  £arly  io  this  century  the  custom  was  for  the  Chaplain  to  inarch  out  upon 
the  Parade  Ground,  with  the  Cadets,  at  Evening  Parade,  and,  in  the  interval 
just  before  the  giving  out  orders  for  the  morrow,  to  oflfer  prayer.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  Evening  Parade,  must  feel  how  beautiful  was  the  old  custom. 
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thrown  away  upon  the  really  poor,  being  joBt  as  far  above 
them  aa  theirs  is  below  his,  and  the  question  often  occurs 
whether  this  attempt  to  combine  two  so  different  elements,  to 
find  the  profitable  mean  for  two  snch  extremes,  is  not  impossi- 
ble I  Does  not  the  good  scholar  become  careless  by  being 
asked  many  questions  which  are  nothings  to  him,  and  is  he 
DOt  led  to  calculate  on  a  certain  amount  ot  success  without 
much  work  t  and  is  not  the  poor  scholar  discouraged  at  being 
asked  continually  questions  entirely  out  of  his  range,  in  the 
hope  that  the  time  spent  on  him  may  not  be  wholly  lost  for 
the  good  scholars  t  The  good  influence  of  superior  recitations 
is  strongest  upon  those  who  below,  are  not  out  of  sight  of  the 
good  scholars,  and  these  are  the  men  who,  in  a  division  into 
sections,  will  work  their  way  up  into  the  society  they  desire. 
Every  man  who  can  feel  must  be  saddened  to  see  the  many 
worthy  men,  some  from  dullness  of  mind,  some  from  insuffi- 
ciency of  preparation,  who  are  compelled  to  endure  the  humil- 
iation of  always  failing ;  who,  before  they  rise,  expect  to  be  un- 
successful ;  who,  for  four  years,  live  in  the  fog.  What  worse 
preparation  for  life  than  tlie  loss  of  confidence  in  self,  which 
such  an  experience  brings!  Tet  there  is  no  doubt,  in  most 
cases,  that  if  these  men  gould  be  taken  by  themselves  and  time 
could  be  given  for  slow  an^  patient  explanation  the  light  might 
fome  into  their  mind,  and  in  their  place  they  might  make  a 
success.  Comparison  may  discourage  as  well  as  stimulate.  Is 
there  not  a  loss  in  our  colleges  where  all  are  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing,  where  there  is  no  Pass  and  Class  System,  ad  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — no  division  into  Sections,  as  at  West 
Point? 

Another  important  result  is,  that  a  place  is  provided  for  that 
large,  unworthy  class  who  are  willfully  lazy ;  and  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  of  putting  some  stigma  ot  disgrace  upon  them, 
which  plainly  bints  that  as  they  are  classed  with  the  naturally 
dull  and  incompetent  now,  there  will  be  their  place  in  life,  un- 
less they  reform. 

Again,  a  large  part  of  those  who  leave  home  to  join  a  large 
institution,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  mix  with  strangore,  are 
exceedingly  diffident  and  judge  themselves  very  humbly.  It 
will  be  advantageous  to  them  to  let  them  see  early  how  they 
stand  as  compared  with  their  fellows.     Information  instead  of 
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reticence  in  reply  to  their  inquiry  what  they  are  doing,  may 
greatly  cheer  them.  Tliere  are  bo  many  times  when  the  slight- 
est influence  may  so  alter  a  man's  course  in  life  that  not  even 
the  e£Pect  of  a  mark  ought  to  be  despised.  Others,  also,  who 
rate  themselves  too  highly  soon  know  their  present  level  and 
they  lose  their  conceit  or  rise  to  the  place  they  desire. 

A  practical  difficulty  of  exposing  the  marks  frequently  to 
the  students  in  our  colleges,  is  that  the  instructors  are  already 
overburdened  and  cannot  conveniently  compute  the  marks. 
But  the  labor  is  not  really  great.  True,  it  is  done  often,  btit 
the  amount  of  labor  is  so  much  the  less,  and  at  West  Point, 
since  they  foot  up  not  averages,  but  aggregates,  the  work  of  each 
week  is  merely  combined  with  that  of  the  week  before.  The 
whole  work  is  done  there  by  the  instructor  in  fifteen  minutes 
on  Saturday  noon,  just  at\er  his  last  recitation.* 

But  adniitting  that  an  arrangement  like  that  described  is 
possible,  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  its  wisdom.  Marks, 
it  is  said,  are  a  system  of  guesses  at  a  student's  proficiency,  no 
one  exact,  but,  in  the  average,  and  for  a  long  enough  time 
sufliciently  correct;  if  marks  are  shown,  injustice  may  often  bo 
done,  and,  in  some  cases,  ill  feeling  toward  the  instructor 
excited.  True,  we  may  say,  the  mark  does  not  always  repre- 
sent the  student's  knowledge  of  the  whole  lesson,  but  it  should 
always  be  understood  to  represent  accurately  his  knowledge  of 
what  he  recites^  and  students  themselves  are  ready  enou{2:h  to 
admit  that  if  a  man  who  intended  to  make  a  part  of  the 
lesson  pass  for  the  whole,  is  caught  upon  a  point  which  he  has 
neglected,  his  failure  upon  a  part  ought  likewise  to  count  as  a 
failure  upon  the  whole.  And  certainly  suspicion  of  injustice 
will  be  removed  by  a  trequent  exposure  of  the  marks,  and 
opportunity  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  will  be  aiForded 
the  pupil,  while  the  teacher  will  be  kept  constantly  on  his 
guard  against  that  constant  danger  of  marking  the  student 
according  to  his  impression  of  his  ability  instead  of  according 

*  There  is  much  less  routine  work  to  l)e  done  by  instnictors  at  Weet  Point 
than  in  a  College.  AU  the  letters  to  parents  respecting  progress  or  deficiency  of 
their  sons  in  scholarship  or  conduct,  are  written  by  a  clerk  employed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  noting  reports  of  improprieties  of  all  kind  is  done  by  cadets 
themselyes  vrho,  as  Cadet  officers,  arc  placed  "  in  charge  '*  of  their  fellows. 
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to  the  recitation  which  he  is  now  making.  The  difficulty  of 
marking  justly,  though  increased  by  the  necessity  which  large 
divisions  impose  of  giving  each  man  few  questions  and  a  short 
trial,  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  concealment  of  the  mark. 

Another  objection,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  meet,  is 
tliat  which  discountenances  marks,  as  appealing  to  a  low 
motive,  represents  that  they  are  used  at  all,  only  because  of 
the  ''  hardness  of  the  hearts  "  of  scholars,  and  would  dissuade 
from  calling  attention  often  or  actively  to  them. 

Without  forgetting  that  the  truth  lies  between  two  extremes, 
and  that  a  system  which  carried  to  moderate  lengths  produces 
excellent  results,  often  fails  if  pushed  too  far,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  two  courses  open.  We  may  say  that  men  of 
mature  age  ought  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  all  competition,  and  everything  which  promotes  it,  is 
unworthy ;  or  we  may  take  the  other  course,  and,  remembering 
that  those  whom  we  teach;  though  men  in  years,  are  not 
altogether  men,  and  recognizing  the  universal  power  of  emula- 
tion upon  the  young,  decide  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  In  this 
case,  it  seems  more  philosophical  to  make  our  system  as 
thorough -going  in  its  operation  as  possible.  At  West  Point 
there  seem  to  be  no  jealousies,  nor  heart-burnings,  nor  exces- 
sive regard  for  marks.  The  system  only  affects  all,  whereas, 
in  almost  all  of  our  colleges  only  a  few  are  reached,  those  the 
very  ones  who  do  not  need  the  stimulus,  while  for  the  lower  and 
larger  part  of  every  class,  the  system  of  marks  as  an  incentive 
to  study,  might  as  well  not  exist. 

A  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  fully  in  our  colleges  a 
system  of  division  according  to  merit  in  each  department  will 
be  found  to  exist.  At  West  Point  the  recitations  usually  not 
exceeding  two  a  day,  and  the  hours  of  recitations  in  each  de* 
partment  being  wholly  independent  of  the  others,  a  man  may 
be  in  the  first  '^ section"  in  mathematics  and  third  in  French, 
but  where  there  are  three  or,  as  at  Yale,  four  departments  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  year,  to  do  the  same  would  require 
twelve  consecutive  hours  of  recitation,  i.  e.  beginning  at  8 
A  M.,  and  allowing  a  recess  of  one  hour  for  dinner  and 
one  hour  for  supper,  recitations  could  not  close  until  10  P.  M. 
Two  courses  remain  open,  to  classify  according  to  proficiency 
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in  some  one  department,  as  in  Mathematics,  or  which  is  nearly 
the  same,  in  Greek  and  Latin  combined,  or  according  to  the 
average  of  all  the  studies.  The  latter  cjurse  seems  more  in 
harmony  with  the  present  plan,  only  doing  earlier  what  now  is 
delayed  until  Junior  Exhibition  or  Commencement. 

Under  such  a  system  a  man  w  ould,  perhaps,  say  if  asked 
how  he  stood  in  college,  not  as  now,  I  was  a  high  oration  man, 
but  I  stood  in  the  first  division  of  my  class,  which  would  carry 
a  far  clearer  idea  to  people  outside.  It  seems  right,  too,  that 
those  men  who  in  the  early  part  of  their  course  are  embarrassed 
by  a  scanty  preparation,  and  who  rapidly  improve  during  their 
latter  years  in  college,  should  not,  as  now,  be  weighed  down  by 
a  previous  low  averas^e,  and  have  no  way  of  showing  to  others 
their  improvement.  It  is  fit  that  they,  having  really  done  so 
much  more  than  those  who  started  with  greater  advantage, 
should,  as  they  improve,  be  advanced  to  the  higher  divisions, 
and  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  earned  a  place  among  the  fra- 
ternity of  scholars.  Then  at  different  points  in  the  college 
course  there  are  parts  of  the  text-books  that  try  men's  souls, 
diflScult  places,  chances  for  a  man  who  has  an  original  mind  to 
show  its  power.  In  the  long  list  of  marks  recorded  in  cipher  in 
a  professor's  book,  and  never  exposed,  but  finally  burnt  up  or 
thrown  away,  nothing  will  be  known  of  improvement  or  re- 
trogression ;  but  a  system  of  transfers,  as  those  who  merely 
cram  or  crib,  sink,  and  the  honest  workers  rise,  will  show  to 
the  class  and  to  the  instructors,  who  are  really  the  leading  men. 

It  seems  desirable  now  to  inquire  how  the  other  motives 
of  study  at  West  Point  and  in  our  colleges  compare  ?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  situation  in  life  in  which  a  man  can  so  accurately 
forecast  his  position  a  dozen  years  hence  as  in  that  which  a  newly 
appointed  cadet  holds.  This  may  not  be  quite  so  true  now  as 
before  the  war,  when  the  regular  army  was  small,  and  the  only 
entrance  to  it  was  through  the  Academy,  but  still  graduates 
are  commissioned  according  to  class  rank,  in  the  different  staff 
and  line  corps,  and  the  pay  is  less,  and  the  posts  are  generally 
less  pleasant  as  one  descends.* 

*  The  order  of  commiesion  is  about  this:  The  first  fire  or  six  are  engineers; 
three  or  four  enter  the  ordnance ;  twelve  or  fifteen  the  artillery,  and  the  re- 
mainder the  cavalry  and  infantry 
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Add  to  this  that  after  an  officer  has  been  assigned  to  his  own 
corps,  a  difference  of  one  file  in  class-rank  may  make  a  delay 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  promotion,  and  it  will  appear  that 
within  a  narrow  range  one's  fdtnre  is  in  one's  own  hands. 

While  in  the  Academy,  too,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  distinguish  oneself  than  by  scholarship — excellence  in 
riding,  in  tactics,  fencing,  artillery  practice,  all  coming  under 
the  head  of  scholarship — the  circumstance  that  there  are  no 
prizes  to  be  given  for  composition,  declamation,  or  debates,  and 
the  consideration  that  the  cadet  officers*  are  made  for  military 
proficiency,  all  show  how  many  influences  there  are  to  hold 
one  to  the  course  of  study. 

But  a  system  in  which  external  restraint  and  self-interest  are 
the  prominent  features,  however  perfect,  will  not  accomplish 
everything,  and  young  men  will  not  always  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  future  and  the  connection  between  patient  work  here  and 
reward  there. 

All  these  incentives  to  study  in  the  way  of  personal  advan- 
tage, it  seems  to  us,,  are  hardly  able  to  compensate  for  the 
great  evil  that  most  come  to  the  Academy  merely  to  enter  the 
army  through  it,  and,  that  end  gained,  care  for  nothing  beyond. 
There  is  not  that  constant,  ever  ready  stimulus,  so  far  superior 
to  all  others,  of  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
the  mental  power  which  it  gives ;  whereas  among  college  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  have  enjoyed  a  preparatory  training  more 
expanding  than  admission  to  the  Academy  implies,  there  is  not 
uncommonly  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  learning,  an  enthusiasm 
fostered,  too,  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  studies  themselves  than 
at  West  Point. 

The  position  of  a  professor  at  West  Point  is  somewhat 


*  These  cadet  officers  enjoy  certain  privileges,  and  their  duty  is  the  care  of 
the  boildings  and  general  supervision  of  their  fellows.  They  report  all  im- 
proprieties of  manner  or  of  dresa,  maintain  order  in  the  mess  hall,  and  do  most  of 
the  roDtioe  work  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  their  superiors.  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  scarcely  ever  the  least  personal  ill-feeling  excited  by  their  reports. 
A  man  who  walks  an  extra  tour  of  guard  all  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  winter's 
day,  with  musket  on  his  shoulder,  will  not  have  a  hard  thought  toward  the  cadet 
(^eer  who  procured  his  punishment  by  reporting  him  for  throwing  a  piece  of 
bread  across  the  mess  room. 
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peculiar,  and  his  influence  is  very  great.    He  is  a  professor, 
not  a  raere  teacher.    He  delivers  a  few  lectures,  but  his  chief 
duty  is,  during  the  hours  of  recitation  in  his  department,  to 
pass  from  one  section  to  another,  aiding  and   cheering  in- 
structor and  pupil,  suggesting  and  meeting  dif&unlties  with  a 
skill  which  forty  years  experience  has  taught  him.     He  may 
remain  in  one  section  five  minutes  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  ac- 
cording to  the  need  there  seems  to  be.    He  thus  superintends 
and  makes  uniform  all  instruction,  and  is  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment in  reality,    His  corps  of  assistants,  who  do  the  work 
of  instruction,  consists  of  young  oflScers  detailed  by  the  War 
Department  upon  his  recommendation  as  possessing  special 
qualifications.    Their  time  of  residence  depends  very  much 
upon  their  success  in  teaching.     If  they  find  it  a  congenial  oc- 
cupation they  sometimes  remain  upon  the  post  six  or  even  ten 
years  ;  but  if  they  desire  a  more  active  life,  and  if  the  work 
of  instruction  is  irksome,  they  apply  to  be  relieved  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  their  request  is  almost  sure  to  be  granted. 
One  sees  here  the  advantage  which  the  Academy  enjoys  in  the 
power  which  it  has  to  draw  upon  the  whole    army  for  its 
supply  of  teachera.  Among  so  many  there  must  be  a  large 
number  specially  fitted  to  give  instruction,  and  the  fact  that 
the  service  is  not  forced  makes  it  more  valuable.    Tliere  is  no 
temptation  to  an  incompetent  teacher  to  remain  from  considera- 
tions of  support,  as  he  is  paid  not  as  a  teacher  but  as  an  officer, 
and  his  salary  is  the  same  in  each  case.    Those  who  do  re 
main  as  assistant  professors,  being  young  men,  are  fresh  to  the 
subject  they  teach,  are  urged  by  a  personal  pride,  since  their 
pupils  are  soon  to  be  their  associates,  to  master  thoroughly 
their  department,  and  are  favored  in  that  they  have  only  two 
recitations  a  day  to  hear. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  permanent  professor  gives  great 
stability  and  uniformity  to  the  system  of  instruction  ;  the  text- 
book is  his  own,  he  regulates  the  length  of  the  lessons,  the 
transfers  are  approved  by  him,  the  machinery  of  recitation  all 

*  The  namber  of  iDstmctors  is  probably  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
taught,  at  West  Point  than  in  any  other  institution  in  the  country.  We  find,  by 
the  last  Register,  forty  inetruotors  to  two  hundred  and  ten  cadets,  goring  an  ay  erage 
of  one  instructor  to  every  five  students. 
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feels  his  controlling  hand.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  true  cooperation 
realized  between  the  professor  and  his  assistants,  which  would 
hardly  be  thought  possible  until  seen ;  two  minds  unite  in  the 
wOTk.  We  wish  we  could  paint  the  picture  of  the  young  teacher 
and  veteran  professor,  the  former  sharpened  in  wits  and  stim- 
ulated to  study  since  his  work  must  pass  under  the  inspection 
of  one  who  so  thoroughly  understands  it ;  the  latter  fresh  and 
active,  made  young  as  it  were  by  his  young  assistant,  and  the 
pupils  all  interested  in  this  joint  labor  in  their  behalf.  Perhaps 
it  would  seem  to  some  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the  instructor 
that  he  should  be  himself  interrupted,  that  the  professor  should 
put  in  a  word,  break  in  upon  his  questions  by  an  inquiry  of  his 
own ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  loss  of  respect  be- 
fore the  class,  because  it  is  plain  that  neither  is  thinking  of 
Mimself  but  both  of  their  work.  Such  a  course,  it  will  be  seen, 
brings  the  professor  in  contact  at  once  with  all  the  students  of 
an  institution,  and  the  influence  of  his  personal  power  extends 
early  to  aU.  At  the  time  when  students  are  young,  easily  influ- 
enced, full  of  good  purposes,  laying  the  foundations,  the  wise 
master  builder  is  present,  and  lends  his  superintendence  and 
help.  As  the  coui^se  of  studies  in  our  colleges  is  more  varied 
than  in  the  Academy,  and  the  departments,  which  extend 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  course,  are  less  numerous, 
there  would  be  a  correspondence  to  the  system  of  West  Point, 
if  the  classes  now  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  by 
the  professor  were  taught  by  an  assistant  professor,  and  he  could 
^  at  will  to  the  rooms  of  his  other  assistants,  and  aid  them  in 
their  work.  At  West  Point  the  professor,  in  fact,  spends  most  of 
his  time  with  his  "  first  section,"  and  so  the  professor  in  the 
oolite  might  give  his  chief  labor  to  a  particular  class,  only 
his  visits  should  be  so  frequent  to  the  other  classes  as  always  to 
be  expected,  and  so  irregular  as  never  to  be  calculated  upon, 
and  the  end  will  be  attained. 

A  description  of  the  Corps  of  Instruction  is  not  complete 
without  mentioning  the  cadet  assistant  professors. 

As  each  assistant  professor  hears  two  sections,  when  the 
whole  number  of  sections  is  not  a  multiple  of  two,  there  must 
be  one  section  unprovided  for.  To  supply  this  deficiency  the 
superintendent  is  allowed  to  detail   meritorious  cadets,  in 
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number  not  exceeding  one  or  two  in  each  department,  who, 
while  continuing  their  own  studies,  may  act  as  assistant  pro- 
fessors. They  hear  only  one  recitation  per  diem,  are  zealous, 
fresh,  enthusiastic,  and  do  well.  Tliis  may  be  called  an  under- 
graduate tutorship,  in  which  the  incumbents  gladly  serve  with- 
out pay,  in  consideration  of  the  honor.  They  are  exempted 
from  military  duty,  are  distinguished  by  a  variation  in  their 
uniform,  have  their  names  printed  as  among  the  Faculty  in  the 
Annual  Register.  The  section  which  they  hear  recite  is  vis- 
ited by  the  professor  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  is  precisely  the  same.  Of  course  the 
opportunity  of  forming  acquaintance  with  the  professor  is  one 
of  the  things  which  makes  the  position  desirable.  The  time 
during  which  they  serve  is  quite  indefinite,  it  may  be  a  fort- 
night or  a  year.  • 

There  is  always  in  a  large  institution  a  small  number  who, 
in  some  special  direction,  are  far  beyond  their  fellows,  superior 
classical  scholars,  born  mathematicians,  men  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  residence  abroad,  and  know  French  and  Ger- 
man. From  this  class  it  is  that  at  West  Point  cadet  assistants 
are  selected.  And  this  system,  which  perhaps  originated  there 
from  convenience,  seems  peculiarly  worthy  of  consideration  in 
an  institution  which  is  training  many  of  its  sons  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching. 

The  occasional  embarrassment  caused  in  a  college  by  the 
sudden  sickness  of  an  officer,  might  be  avoided  in  some  such 
way  as  this.  This  indeed  is  the  service  which  at  Yale  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  **  Macy  Fellowship  "  is  expected  soon  to  render. 

It  seems  natural,  in  closing,  to  say  a  few  words  more  gener- 
ally as  to  the  two  systems  of  education.  Very  different  is  the 
relation  in  which  the  cadet  stands  to  the  professors  and  officers 
from  that  which  a  student  holds  to  the  Faculty.  The  student 
surrenders  few  of  his  privileges,  and  comes  under  the  control 
of  others  for  only  a  small  number  of  hours  each  day;  but  the 
cadet  really  loses  his  liberty.  West  Point  itself,  a  little  spot 
of  land  separated  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
ceded  to  the  Oeneral  Government,  is  an  illustration  of  his  own 
loss  of  personal  freedom,  In  entering  the  service,  he  takes  a 
place  in  the  army  between  that  of  non-commissioned  and  conv- 
missioned  officers,  so  all  his  instructors  are  his  superiors  in 
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rank,  and  respect,  and  obedience  may  be  exacted  of  him  in  the 
same  way  as  of  the  private.  His  trial  for  offenses  is  by  courts 
martial,  and  bis  panishtnent  is  confinement,  extra  tonrs  of 
gaard  daty,  or  being  drummed  out  of  the  service.  Now,  though 
the  behavior  of  the  instrnctors  towards  cadets  is  always  most 
coorteons  and  gentlemanly,  the  consciousness  of  the  power  in 
which  they  hold  them  must  almost  unavoidably  separate  and 
prevent  that  direct  personal  influence  which  it  is  so  important 
and  so  easy  to  exercise  in  a  college.  For  such  reasons  it  is  that 
we  find  little  spontaneonsness,  no  aMachment  to  the  institution, 
no  dread  of  the  day  when  one  must  leave,  and  wish  to  stay 
lon^r,  which  are  so  much  a  part  of  college  experience. 

At  West  Point  the  buildings  are  finer  than  any  of  which  our 
colleges  can  boast.    The  place  is  beautiful  beyond  description  ; 
of  its  kind  nnequaled  in  the  country,  combining  the  grand  hills, 
the  grassy  plain,  the  noble  river ;  the  whole  settlement,  in  fact, 
corresponds  to  one's  idea  of  a  university  town — and  seems  the 
very  spot  where  the  strongest  and  dearest  associatiors  would 
cling.     The  institution  has  more  than  half  a  century  in  age — 
in  our  country  almost  antiquity.     It  has  furnished  many  men 
whose  names  are  in  history — and  yet,  among  the  cadets,  there 
is  no  enthusiasm  for  it,  no  love.     This  is  doubtless  owino:  to 
the  constraint  of  the  life  that  is  spent  there.     On  the  other 
hand,  student  jollity,  songs,  and  cheer,  though  owing  partly  to 
a  love  for  ivy-clad  buildings  which  recall  those  whom  in  other 
days  they  have  sheltered,  partly  to  a  sense  of  the  privilege  of 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  study,  are  perhaps  chiefly  due  to 
youth  and  freedom — to  the  life  so  untrammeled  and  uncon- 
strained. 

Though  cadets  have  not  the  abandon  of  students,  they 
carry  with  them,  at  graduation,  a  punctuality,  an  accuracy  in 
knowledge,  an  honesty,  a  truthfulness  which  are  greatly  to  be 
praised.  A  low,  immoral  fellow  seems  at  times  almost  a  hero, 
because  he  holds  to  the  truth.  Said  a  man  who  left  one  of  our 
colleges  to  enter  West  Point :  "  For  some  months  I  was  in 
great  fear  that  I  should  be  caught  in  a  falsehood  and  dismissed 
the  service,  I  had  got  so  in  the  habit  of  lying."  Said  a  Pro- 
fessor of  one  of  our  leading  colleges,  some  years  since :  "  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  takes  a  man  several  years  after  graduation, 
VOL.  xxvm.  2 
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to  throw  off  the  lowering  influence  of  the  habit  of  untruthful- 
ness in  dealing  with  instructors,  which  college  standards  half 
sanction/'  These  exaggerated  statements  have  some  truth  at 
their  foundation.  Two  points  in  which  students  chiefly  sin, 
are — ^giving  untrue  excuses  for  failure  in  college  duty,  (the  per- 
suading oneself  that  laziness  is  sickness),  and  using  unfair  helps 
in  the  recitation  room.  Neither  of  these  is  possible  at  West 
Point.  All  men  who  consider  themselves  unwell  report  to  the 
surgeon,  and,  after  an  examination,  are  by  him  excused  from 
duty  ;  and  as  the  recitations  are  all  made  at  the  board,  all  ma- 
terials for  help,  so  easy  to  use  at  one's  seat,  must  be  left  be- 
hind. On  most  points,  indeed,  the  power  of  public  opinion  is 
greater  at  the  academy  than  at  college,  at  least  the  lines  be- 
tween things  allowed  and  things  forbidden  are  more  sharply 
drawn,  and  evasive  or  misleading  answers  to  questions  of  an 
officer,  answering  to  another's  name  in  roll  call  and  the  like, 
are  not  at  all  tolerated  ;  the  guilty  man  is  reported  by  one  of 
his  own  fellows,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  corps 
dismissed  the  service. 

IIow  wonderful  the  effect  which  holding  the  body  under  con- 
trol has  npon  the  mind.  Take  a  rough,  uncouth  fellow,  not 
only  clumsy  in  movement  but  clownish  in  manners,  let  him 
stay  at  the  academy  a  few  months  and  he  is  transformed,  in 
externals,  to  a  gentleman.  Deference  and  courtesy,  so  rigidly 
exacted  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  officers,  his  superiors, 
come  to  be  naturally  paid  to  others,  and  poise  and  control  of 
body  give  steadiness  and  possession  of  mind,  so  that  he  can  not 
only  stand  and  look  like  a  gentleman,  but  even  talk  like  one. 
And  so  everything  which  is  done  by  a  cadet  gains  greatly 
from  the  prompt  soldierlike  way  of  performance.  Even  in  the 
daily  recitations,  the  promptness  with  which  the  place  is 
taken  at  the  board,  the  exactness  of  the  diagram,  the  attitude 
on  the  bench,  and  the  attitude  in  reciting,  are  all  the  reverse  of 
the  careless,  slouching  habit  which  so  often  disfigures  the  de- 
meanor of  students. 
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akticle  n.— how  to  build  a  nation.* 

As  a  leader  of  opinion,  the  American  scholar  is  now  called 
to  face  new  and  pecnliar  problems  in  society,  to  adapt  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  to  an  entirely  changed  condition  of  affairs, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  invent  new  principles  for  new  times.  The 
upheaval  of  the  nation  by  the  war,  and  the  vast  social  revolu- 
tion b^nn  in  the  Sonth,  have  brought  to  the  surface  questions 
of  political  and  social  science,  that  will  not  only  test  anew  our 
TKeoreirh  of  Popular  Government,  but  may  even  invert  some  pf 
its  received  axioms. 


*  The  Article  which  we  here  pnblish  oomprises  the  substance  of  an  Oration 
ddirered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Tale  College,  July  22d,  1868,  by 
ReT.  JoaEPH  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York  City.  It  was  preceded 
by  ao  address  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  foUowitig  words: — 

"  Brethren  oftJts  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  : 

"The  tribute  in  which  we  have  just  now  joined,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni, 
to  the  memory  of  him  whose  wisdom  had  so  long  ehed  its  serene  light  and 
gmdanee  upon  onr  College,  has  anticipated  the  homage  due  from  this  Society 
to  the  most  loved  and  most  revered  of  its  patriarchs.  We  can  but  repeat,  with 
emotioDs  too  tender  for  words  of  eulogy,  that  Clarum  et  venerabile  Notnen,  In 
President  Day  we  saw  the  impersonation  of  our  motto — '*  Philosophy" — Wisdom 
io  its  higher  sense,  its  diviner  faculty — "  the  Ouide  of  Life*' — a  guide  ever  calm, 
cheerful,  ready,  true,  in  personal  affairs,  ever  sagacious,  comprehensive,  trustworthy 
u  things  concerning  the  community,  the  state,  the  church,  the  widest  interests  of 
hmnan  pociety.  I  remember  it  as  one  of  the  wisest  of  his  many  sage  counsels  to 
the  students,  when  for  weeks  our  Senior  disputations  had  only  echoed  the  debates 
ofOftlhonn,  Clay,  and  Benton,  upon  reviving  the  National  Bank — "Young  gen- 
tlcmeo,  it  is  ail  very  well  for  you  to  settle  the  question  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  country,  and  fear  you 
ire  exhausUog  yourselves  upon  a  subject  which  will  be  dead  and  forgotten  long 
before  you  enter  into  political  life.  The  public  will  never  inquire  what  you 
thought  about  the  Bank ;  new  questions  will  be  up,  and  I  advise  you  to  prepare 
for  them  by  disciplining  your  minds  in  dealing  with  fundttmcntal  principles." 
Thftt  eounsel  gives  the  key  of  our  thought  to  day.'* 
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Whether  these  agitated  elements  shall  be  left  to  settle  down, 
under  mere  statical  pressure,  as  a  confused  inorganized  mass, 
or  by  fermentation  shall  explode  the  constitution  of  society 
itself,  or  whether  there  is  in  scholars  and  statesmen,  in  the 
educated  and  executive  mind  of  the  nation,  a  dynamic  wisdom 
capable  at  once  of  adjusting  old  truths  to  new  conditions,  and 
of  squaring  new  facts  to  old  foundations,  and  so  shaping  the 
future  of  the  nation  without  destroying!  its  past,  is  the  ques- 
tion— not  for  ourselves  only  and  our  time,  but  for  Humanity 
and  History — whether  there  is  in  nations  an  inevitable  law  of 
decline  and  fall,  or  it  is  possible,  at  last,  so  to  build  a  nation 
that  it  shall  stand  through  the  ages  ?  "  At  the  present  mo- 
ment," says  the  London  Times^  "  America  is  the  scene  of  a 
hundred  strange  experiments,  social,  moral,  religious,  of  which 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  scarcely  one  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  human  race."  But  whatever  experiments 
shall  fail,  is  there  not  wisdom  to  avert  the  failure  of  the 
Nation  itself,  through  any  kind  of  empiricism  attempting  its 
constitution  and  life? 

Man,  whose  constructive  power  gives  him  dominion  over 
nature,  and  makes  him  a  secondary  creator  in  the  world  of 
material  forms ;  man,  the  builder,  who  has  covered  the  map  of 
history  with  material  monuments — temples,  towers,  pyramids, 
roads,  aqueducts,  cathedrals,  whose  very  ruins  are  eloquent  of 
the  grandeur  of  departed  races — has  hitherto  failed  to  build 
Humanity  itself  into  permanent  forms  of  social  and  political 
organization.  Karnak  stands  stupendous  in  its  solitude,  the 
pyramids  are  silent  sentinels  of  the  centuries,  but  there  is  no 
Egypt;  "her  granite  statues  have  outlived  her  gods."  The 
Parthenon  stands,  beautiful  in  its  slow  decay,  but  there  is  no 
Greece.  The  Coliseum  oppresses  one  with  the  vastness  of  a 
liome  that  has  ceased  to  be.  And  now  that  man,  by  dint  of 
science,  has  gained  new  control  over  material  forces,  and  is 
building  railroads,  bridges,  tunnels,  telegraphs,  ships,  factories, 
utilizing  nature  in  the  service  of  political  economy,  can  he  at 
last  build  socially  and  morally,  so  that  he  himself  shall  survive 
in  his  institutions — build  a  Nation  that  will  endure  ? 

To  build  a  nation,  adjusting  foundations  and  shaping  mate- 
rials with  distinct   forethought  of  the  future,  is  a  privilege 
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exceptional  in  hiBtory.  It  has  even  passed  into  an  adage  that 
nations  are  not  built,  but  grow.  Commonly  the  founders  of 
States  are  unconscious  in  their  work.  The  leadera  of  migra- 
toty  tribes,  the  beads  of  commercial  or  political  colonies,  the 
oonqnerors  of  barbarian  races,  explorers,  adventurers,  or  exiles, 
thev  cast  into  a  new  soil  seeds  of  the  old  civilization,  scattered 
but  not  always  winnowed,  and  these  grow  into  institutions, 
governments,  nations — men  know  not  how.  Only  at  rare  in- 
tervale, in  some  golden  moment  of  the  centuries,  is  it  given  to 
men  at  once  to  plan  and  to  plant  a  State,  laying  down  princi- 
ples for  after  ages,  and  molding  these  into  institutions  of 
organic  life  and  self-perpetuating  power. 

The  Plymouth  Pilgrims  planned  broader  and  wiser  than 
they  knew  ;  for  when  they  set  their  seal  to  that  brief  compact 
of  the  Mayflower — extemporized  for  an  emergency  of  a  ship's 
company  which  had  drifted  beyond  the  limits  of  its  chartered 
government — they  laid  down,  broad  as  the  continent  and 
lasting  as  time,  the  principle  of  self-government  by  constitu- 
tional law.  In  their  thought  this  was  simply  a  government 
for  well-certified  and  well-behaved  Englishmen  ;  but  their 
work  was  aublimer  than  their  thought,  and  in  the  purpose  of 
Providence  involved  the  political  independence  of  a  State 
based  upon  the  inherent  dignity  of  man — a  doctrine  which 
was  formulated  by  the  second  tbunders  of  the  nation,  building 
more  consciously  than  the  first,  yet  building  on  their  line. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  harmonized  the  divine  f(ift  of 
personal  liberty  with  the  no  less  divine  principle  of  order, 
tliroogh  an  instrument  which  combines  with  marvelous  skill 
that  local  and  distributed  autonomy  which  is  the  essence  of 
civil  liberty,  with  that  collective  sovereignty  which  is  the 
essence  of  national  life.  Under  their  shaping,  the  primitive 
shrine  of  liberty  set  up  on  Plymouth  Rock  had  grown  into  a 
temple  that  overarched  the  continent;  and  when  treason 
attempted  to  shake  this  down,  we  filled  every  breach  with  our 
dead,  and  made  new  cement  of  their  blood.  Nothing  fell  at 
last  but  one  huge,  rotten,  unsightly  stone,  worked  in  by  fraud 
at  the  first,  laid  with  untempered  mortar  and  foul  with  fungus, 
which  the  traitors  seeking  to  dislodge  for  the  fonndation  of  a 
new  empire,  our  wise  engineer  so  toppled  it  upon  their  heads 
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that  it  ground  them  to  powder.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  no 
fragment  of  that  fallen  stone  is  put  back  into  tlie  wall ;  that 
its  dust  even  is  not  used  for  conglomerate ;  but  with  this 
utterly  scraped  away,  to  fill  the  gap  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  structure,  and  by  such  new  ties  and  buttresses  as  expe- 
rience may  call  for,  to  build  with  a  strength  and  solidity  that 
shall  stand  through  the  ages.  In  the  light  of  a  Past,  near 
enough  to  be  estimated  without  exaggeration,  yet  remote 
enough  to  be  judged  without  prejudice  under  the  guidance  of 
principles  tested  by  time  and  by  war,  and  with  a  Future 
mapped  out  as  distinctly  as  the  physical  features  of  the  conti- 
nent, we  are  called  upon  to  build  a  model  nation  for  mankind. 

To  a  task  so  rare  and  grand,  the  educated  minds  of  the 
nation  must  bring  the  fruits  of  their  training  in  history,  in 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  social  science ;  that  de- 
liberative judgment,  that  critical  analysis  of  theories  and 
measures,  that  almost  intuitive  perception  of  tendencies  and 
results  which  come  of  a  scholarly  discipline ;  for  if  these  be 
wanting,  we  shall  fall  into  the  crudities  of  charlatans,  or  the 
freaks  of  popular  enthuftiasm. 

It  were  sheer  presumption  for  anj'  one  mind  to  attempt  to 
grasp  all  the  conditions  of  this  momentous,  this  perilous  prob. 
lem,  and  to  hold  them  in  equable  solution.  But  whoever,  by 
the  contribution  of  his  own  most  honest  and  patient  thought  to 
building  the  nation,  shall  start  others  upon  a  deeper  and 
wiser  thinking  than  his  own,  will  not  have  thought  or  spoken 
in  vain. 

I.  To  build  the  nation  strongly,  our  first  care  must  be  to 
preserve  the  family  sacred  and  inviolate.  The  law  of  Nature 
is  as  old  as  man — and  is  reaffirmed  in  the  birth  of  every 
man — that  society,  and  by  consequence  the  State,  must  grow 
out  of  the  family  as  its  root ;  and  history  teaches  that  human 
society  is  stable,  orderly,  and  secure,  only  where  the  family 
is  maintained  in  it«  integrity,  at  once  social,  seclusive,  and 
sacred. 

Mr.  Henry  Sumner  Maine  argues  that  "  the  unit  of  modern 
society  is  the  individual ;"  and  society  is  no  longer  as  in  primi- 
tive times,  an  *'  aggregation  of  families ;"  but  "  a  collection  of 
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individualB.'**  But  though  it  is  true  that  the  political  domina- 
tion of  the  family  aa  seen  in  the  patriarchy  of  the  East,  and  in 
the  clanship  of  feudal  times,  is  disappearing  from  modern 
society,  yet  the  structural  basis  of  society  lies  within  the  family 
as  its  germ  ;  and  the  organic  law  remains  that  the  individual 
enters  into  society  through  the  pupilage  of  the  family.  It  is 
because  of  the  family  that  man  is  social  and  not  simply  grega- 
riooB.  A  herd  of  buffaloes  is  a  "  collection  of  individuals" 
Dumbering  tens  of  thousands,  all  of  equal  make  and  functions, 
bat  these  do  not  constitute  society.  Among  human  beings  the 
recognition  of  blood-relationship  as  a  permanent  tie  creates  the 
social  feeling,  and  this  common  experience  of  the  family  binds 
men  together  in  a  community  of  interests,  and  joins  the  pres- 
ent both  to  the  past  and  to  the  future  as  one  organic  life. 

No  ingenuity  of  research  has  found  a  trace  of  that  "  social 
compact"  by  which  some  philosophers  imagine  that  human 
beings  first  agreed  to  live  together.  The  signers  of  that  polit- 
ical covenant  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  did  not  there  con- 
tract to  form  society,  but  in  their  original  social  capacity  they 
gave  form  to  the  State.  Man  is  born  into  society  and  cannot 
^cape  from  its  obligations ;  for  as,  in  his  own  nature,  he  is  a 
social  being,  he  is  also  of  necessity  ^  jural  being ; — one  having 
rights  and  obligations,  and  therefore  capable  of  and  requiring  a 
government  of  law  and  organized  civil  polity.  The  social  con- 
ditions under  which  he  necessarily  exists  create  obligations 
which  modify  and  interpret  his  rights  as  an  individual.  The 
notion  that  society  is  simply  a  collection  of  individuals  leads 
to  the  political  fallacy  that  government  is  constituted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  individuals  in  their  particular 
"rights ;"  and  that  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  its  indi- 
vidual constituents  in  measures  tor  that  end  is  the  supreme 
law.  This  wonld  establish  the  most  mechanical  and  oppres- 
sive of  all  despotisms,  the  despotism  of  numbers.  But  if  the 
individual  enters  into  society  through  an  organic  constitution 
of  tilings  antecedent  to  his  own  will,  then  not  the  choices  nor 
the  rights  of  individuals,  separately  or  collectively,  give  law  to 
society;  but  the  law  of  bioht,  which  at  once  makes  the  indi- 

*  Ancient  Law,  p.  121,  Am.  ed. 
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vidnal  conscience  an  inviolable  fortress,  and  which  being  only 
another  name  for  the  Law  of  Love,  binds  every  man  to  be  jnst, 
kind,  and  true  in  the  social  relations  in  which  perforce  he  ex- 
ists. In  strict  fact  and  philosophy,  then,  society  is  neither  an 
aggregation  of  families  nor  a  collection  of  individuals ;  but  the 
State  grows  normally  out  of  Society,  and  Society  out  of  the 
Family,  through  which  the  individual  comes  into  it,  the  sub- 
ject of  obligations  as  well  as  the  claimant  of  rights.  Here 
GorrUe  reasoned  more  wisely  than  Mr.  Maine,  when  he  said, 
"  The  true  social  unit  is  certainly  the  family  reduced,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  elementary  couple  which  forms  its  basis.  .  .  . 
It  is  by  this  avenue  that  Man  comes  forth  from  his  mere  per- 
sonality and  learns  to  live  in  another,  while  obeying  his  most 
powerful  instincts Domestic  life  is  the  inevit- 
able preparation  for  social  life,  and  within  its  bosom  social 
sentiment  has  its  spontaneous  rise.'^* 

Hence  to  have  life  in  perpetuity  the  nation  must  be  rooted  in 
the  soil,  through  the  family,  by  the  attachments  of  home. 
*^  He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children,"  says  Bacon,  **  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune;"  and  we  may  add  hostages  to  society, 
hostages  to  industry,  to  order  and  to  law.  Whatever  dishonors 
marriage,  or  undermines  its  sacredness  and  stability,  tends  to 
demoralize  society  and  to  destroy  the  State.  The  social  crime 
of  Slavery  is  that  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  national  life  by  severing 
the  family  tie  among  the  laboring  population ;  for  when  the 
pledges  of  natural  affection  that  should  be  one's  hostages  to 
society  are  torn  from  him  by  violence  or  lust,  made  chattels 
upon  the  block  and  hurried  to  an  unknown  fate, — where  the 
love  of  husband  and  father  can  neither  help  nor  soothe,^ — the 
man  sees  in  society  an  enemy,  in  law  a  tyrant,  in  the  peaceful 
homes  of  his  oppressors  only  a  provocation  to  revenge.  In  the 
stratum  of  labor  upon  which  society  rests,  there  is  no  motive 
of  interest,  of  affection,  or  of  hope,  to  bind  the  laborer  to  the 
soil  he  tills,  or  to  the  laws  and  the  people  that  rob  him  of  a 
home. 

Equally  destructive  of  that  home  life  which  must  be  the  root 
of  a  permanent  nationality,  is  the  monopoly  of  land  by  a  class 

*  Positive  PhUosophy,  H.  Martineau's  edition,  p.  502. 
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or  caste.  The  growth  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  fostered  by 
SlaTery,  marked  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Bepnblic.  The 
small  farms  of  early  days  were  swallowed  up  in  great  planta- 
tions, so  that  while  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  was  in- 
creased every  year,  the  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  de- 
creased, and  the  old  independent  peasantry  was  reduced  to  a 
popnlace  of  paupers.  England  shows  the  same  tendency  to 
the  destruction  of  home  life  among  the  commonalty  through 
the  absorption  of  land  by  the  few — an  evil  poorly  compensated 
by  the  growth  and  distribution  of  commercial  wealth  among 
her  middling  class. 

At  the  Norman  conquest,  when  her  population  numbered 
barely  1,000,000,  there  were  in  the  realm  45,000  landholders, 
or  1  in  22.  At  the  revolution  there  were  170,000  freeholders, 
in  a  population  of  5,500,000,  or  1  in  d3.  In  1861  the  popula- 
tion was  20,000,000  and  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  had 
been  reduced  to  31,000  or  1  in  646  ;  and  according  to  a  late 
reviewer,  the  tenantry  are  worse  off  under  the  modern  land- 
lord than  under  the  feudal  system  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Then  they  had  permanent  rights  of  occupation ;  but  now 
'^  they  may  be  expelled  at  any  time ;  as,  for  instance,  when  in 
Sutherland  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  driven  from  the 
homesteads  of  their  forefathers  to  make  room  for  sheepwalks." 

Now,  the  great  landowner,  unless  by  a  rare  exception  he  is 
also  a  philanthropist,  cares  simply  for  the  revenue  of  his  estate 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  The  mental,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  his  dependents  gives  him  no  concern  ; 
indeed  he  would  prefer  a  hereditary  caste  of  cottagers,  as  stolid 
as  the  ground  they  till,  to  a  yeomanry  who  might  feel  the  in- 
stinct of  political  power.  Create  a  landed  aristocracy,  and 
whether  the  tillers  of  the  soil  be  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  the 
cottagers  of  England,  the  serfs  of  Russia,  the  fellahin  of  Egypt, 
tlie  pariahs  of  India,  or  the  slaves  of  the  South,  it  is  all  one  as 
regards  the  care  of  the  proprietary  f(»r  their  welfare  as  human 
beings;  they  are  of  value  to  him  simply  as  producers;  and 
schools,  churches,  newspapers,  libraries,  even  the  comforts  and 
decencies  of  life  are  of  small  account  for  such  I  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  society  is  made  up  of  two  extremes — the  owning 
and  the  owned,  the  ruling  and  the  ruled ;  and  when  luxury 
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ehall  have  weakened  the  One,  and  want  shall  have  ronsed  the 
other,  then  tyranny  and  anarchy  will  come  into  collision,  and 
government  and  society  itself  will  go  down  in  the  shock. 
Tennyson  has  well  pictured  this  landed  lord : 

"  His  God  is  far  diffased  ii)  noble  groves, 
ADd  prlDcely  halls,  and  farms,  and  flowing  lawns, 
And  heaps  of  living  gold  that  dally  grow, 
And  title-scrolls  and  gorgeous  heraldries :" 

then,  as  with  the  fiery  pen  of  the  prophet,  he  writes  the  coming 
doom-^in  the  house  made  desolate  and  the  tyrant  imbecile — 

'^Then  the  great  hall  was  wholly  broken  down, 
And  the  broad  woodland  parceled  into  farms  " 

A  radical  vice  of  our  southern  society,  lying  back  of  Slavery 
itself,  has  been  the  plantation  system  in  distinction  from  the 
farm  system.  While  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  the  average  plantation  is  three  and  four  times  larger 
than  the  average  farm  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or  Illinois, 
there  are  many  estates  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners  at  the 
South,  that  range  to  ten  thousand  acres  and  up^^  ards.  Hence 
the  mass  of  the  white  population  have  been  divorced  from  any 
beneficial  interest  in  their  native  soil,  and  thus  has  been  con- 
stituted that  anomalous  and  pestiferous  caste  known  as  *'  poor 
white  trash."  As  Henry  A.Wise  said  of  Virginia, ''  the  land- 
lord has  skinned  the  tenant  and  the  tenant  has  skinned  the 
land,  until  both  have  grown  poor  together.'*  And  years  ago, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama  said  of  a  leading  county  in  that 
State,  "  numerous  farm-houses,  once  the  abode  of  industrious 
and  intelligent  freemen,  are  now  occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenant- 
less,  deserted  and  dilapidated.  The  traveler  will  observe  fields 
once  fertile,  now  unfenced,  abandoned,  and  covered  with  those 
evil  harbingers  foxtail  and  broomsedge ;  he  will  see  the  moss 
growing  on  the  moldering  walls  of  once  thrifty  villages,  and 
will  find  one  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain  that  once 
furnished  happy  homes  for  a  dozen  white  families.  Indeed  a 
country  in  its  infancy,  where  fifty  years  ago  scarce  a  forest  tree 
had  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is  already  exhibiting 
the  painful  signs  of  senility  and  decay."  Thus  Nature  herself 
protests  against  the  twofold  curse  of  servile  labor  and  monop- 
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olj  in  land.  Bat  where  the  land  is  parceled  into  farms,  open 
to  the  competition  of  indastrj,  the  nation  is  rooted  to  the  soil 
by  a  myriad  homesteads,  each  twining  about  itself  the  inter- 
ests, the  affections,  the  hopes  of  the  family,  and  every  neigh- 
borhood organizing  for  its  associate  families  the  school,  the 
chorch,  the  lyceam,  the  library,  and  all  the  institutions  of  a 
permanent  civilization.  The  Homestead  Act  that  opens  the 
vast  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  por- 
tions of  160  acres  to  every  citizen-settler,  for  ten  dollara  and 
the  register's  fee,  is  a  grand  pledge  of  the  permanence  of  onr 
national  life.  The  landed  monopoly  of  the  South  must  now 
yield  to  that  necessity  which  is  stronger  than  pride.  The  in- 
evitable laws  of  Political  Economy  will  drive  the  ploughshare 
of  free  industry  through  the  decayed  roots  of  despotic  indo- 
lence, and  planting  the  free  homestead  and  the  inviolate  family 
in  the  old  slave-worn  furrows,  will  thus  plant  the  Nation 
where  once  was  only  an  oligarchy  and  its  serfs.  The  patriarch- 
poet  whose  boundless  range  of  nature  and  boundless  sympathy 
with  man  are  so  fine  a  type  of  our  national  life,  in  a  yet  green 
age  shall  see  fulfilled  not  only  on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  but 
on  the  reclaimed  Savannas  of  the  South,  the  prophetic  dream 
of  his  early  years.  Already  following  the  tramp  of  armies 
Bryant  may  hear 

"  The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.    From  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voioe 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hjmn 
Of  Sabbath-worshipers.    The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows  :** 

^WhUe  "  the  great  heavens 

Seem  to  look  down  upon  the  scene  in  love." 

n.  The  Nation  being  thus  established  upon  the  family, 
most  itself  be  molded  as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  consist- 
ency of  family  feeling  and  the  unity  of  family  life,  by  means 
of  a  BACE-STOCK  sufiicieutly  positive  and  vigorous  to  assimilate 
all  foreign  elements  into  its  own  individuality.  The  race  is 
the  family  emerging  into  the  nation ;  and  as  the  family  is  the 
nexQs  of  society,  so  the  race  is  the  nexus  of  tlie  nation — the 
bond  of  unity  and  continuity.     Wherever  a  nation  has  rooted 
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^tself  in  history,  there  has  been  a  race-stock  in  which  it  was 
planted  and  through  which  it  grew.  For  what  were  history 
apart  from  the  development  of  dominant  races  in  their  several 
spheres  of  action,  culture,  and  empire?  However  the  original 
stock  may  be  modified  by  climate,  by  culture,  or  even  by 
intermarriage  with  other  races,  and  however  population  may 
be  increased  by  immigration  or  by  conquest,  the  growth  of  the 
nation  is  not  through  external  accretion  but  by  vital  assimila 
tion  ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  puts  it,  in  forming  a  state,  '^  by  all 
means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  be  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs ;  that  the  natural 
subjects  of  the  state  bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  stranger 
subjects." 

Some  lost  vitality  by  expansion,  because  her  foreign  policy 
did  not  fuse  conquered  peoples  in  her  proper  nationality  as,  at 
the  first,  the  Latin  stock  had  absorbed  all  other  nationalities  of 
Italy.  "It  was  not  the  Bomans  that  spread  upon  the  world^ 
but  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon  the  Bomans  "  till  the 
weight  of  the  branches  broke  the  trunk. 

When  the  Normans  had  conquered  England,  there  was  but 
one  alternative  possible  between  them  and  the  Saxon  race — 
fusion  or  extirpation ;  and  a  future  England  depended  upon 
severing  the  Norman  tie  with  the  Continent,  and  grafting 
Norman  culture  upon  the  Saxon  race-stock.  When  Norman 
nobles,  shut  up  to  England  as  their  home,  began  to  recognize 
the  native  beauty  of  her  Saxon  daughters,  the  conquered  race 
absorbed  the  conquerors,  and  the  English  people,  language, 
culture,  grew  from  the  sturdy  Saxon  stock,  refined  by  grafting 
from  the  then  "  foremost  race  of  Christendom."  That  im- 
proved English  stock,  modified  by  new  incidents  of  climate 
and  by  a  freer  infusion  of  foreign  elements,  is  the  life  of  our 
nationality ;  and  the  permanence  of  that  life  depends  upon 
this  Anglo-American  stock  having  enough  of  pith  and  pluck 
to  give  character  and  tone  to  the  whole  population.  Organ- 
ized communities  of  Americans,  Germans,  Irish,  Negroes, 
French,  Scotch,  Chinese,  Jews,  dwelling  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  soil  and  under  the  same  laws,  cannot  constitute  a  nation. 
We  have  seen  in  Austria  how  the  molecules  of  diverse  races 
continually  tend  asunder.     Because  of  such  unassimilated  races 
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and  commnnities  within  her  body  politic,  Turkey  is  sick  and 
ready  to  die.  We  cease  to  be  a  nation  if  German  influence 
and  Irish  influence  is  to  vie  with  American  influence.  Now 
that  the  negro  is  made  a  citizen,  we  must  no  longer  know  him 
as  a  negro,  no  longer  help  him,  protect  him,  care  for  him  as  a 
negro,  nor  even  as  a  freedman,  but  only  as  a  man  merged  in 
the  one  commonwealth  of  equal  laws.  Philanthropy  must 
not  perpetuate  caste.  We  must  suffer  in  this  land  no  element 
of  political  power  that  is  not  thoroughly  Americanized, 

I  marvel  that  political  economists,  looking  simply  to  the 
increase  of  production,  should  stimulate  immigration  beyond 
our  native  power  of  assimilation.  Bince  the  loose  and  parti- 
san administration  of  our  naturalization  laws  makes  the  crudest 
immigrant  an  active  member  of  the  body  politic,  we  may  in- 
crease our  productive  strength  at  the  hazard  of  our  political 
life ;  for  a  population  which,  for  any  reason,  we  cannot  absorb 
betimes  into  our  proper  race-stock,  becomes  a  cause  of  disin- 
tegration within  the  heart  of  the  state.  Look  at  New  York 
city,  in  which  it  is  tolerable  to  live  only  because  she  has  sur- 
rendered every  right  of  self-government — police,  water,  fire, 
health,  parks,  charities — to  the  saving  power  of  the  state.* 
Nothing  unamerican  in  intelligence,  sympathy,  purpose,  tone, 
should  be  admitted  as  a  constituent  of  political  life,  unless  we 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  nationality  to  numbers.  One  Language, 
speaking  through  the  laws,  through  the  press,  through  the 
schools,  through  the  pulpits  of  the  land;  a  language  rich  in  the 
traditions  of  liberty,  and  whose  literature  breathes  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Humanity,  Freedom,  and  Christianity  than  any 
other  of  the  tongues  of  men,  this  noble  speech  of  Milton  and 
of  Bnrke  permeating  all  business  and  pleasure,  all  work  and 
worship,  all  song  and  all  sorrow,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
is  a  bond  of  nationality  stronger  than  political  constitutions 

*  Of  SU,532  (Mrsons  arrested  by  the  police  of  New  York  id  1S67,  only 
27,IM  were  of  AmericaD  birth ;  and  of  the  58,876  foreigners  xrho  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  city,  88,128  were  Irish. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  within  the  precincts  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Poliee,  there  were  706,288  arrests;  of  these  there  were  204,129  Americans ;  the 
foreigner*  numbering  602,169,  of  which  378,841  were  Irish.  Such  is  the  yoting 
po|  Illation  in  New  York. 
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and  to  read  and  write  that  tongae  intelligently  Bhonld  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  candidate  for  American  citizenship. 

If  immigration  be  not  over-etimulated,  if  it  is  left  to  the 
natural,  healthy  influence  of  trade-laws  withoat  adventitions 
political  bribes,  then  freedom  of  alliance  will  gradually  fuse 
our  heterogeneous  populations  into  one.  With' a  better  im- 
ported stock,  who  come  intelligently,  and  not  like  driven 
cattle,  who  come  to  work  rather  than  to  vote,  and  with  no  re- 
strictions npon  the  intermarriage  of  races,  our  immigrant 
population,  unless  compacted  politically  or  ecclesiastically  into 
clans,  will  gradually  be  absorbed  into  the  national  stock,  and 
their  descendants  of  the  third  generation  will  be  undeniably 
American.  Just  now  the  fusion  of  all  elements  into  the  com- 
mon race  stock,  which  the  silent  influences  of  language  and 
society  would  efiect,  is  accelerated  by  the  commingling  of 
bloods  upon  every  battle-field  for  our  national  unity.  As  of 
old  the  blood-baptism  of  the  martyr  canonized  him  in  the 
church,  though  he  had  failed  to  be  baptized  of  water  into  the 
Christian  name,  so  this  war-baptism  upon  the  brow  of  Celt  or 
Saxon,  of  German,  Gaul,  or  African,  naturalizes  each  immi- 
grant race  into  the  family  of  the  American  nation — no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  of  the  household 
of  freedom,  a  commonwealth  builded  together  into  a  holy 
temple,  founded  upon  the  apostles  and  confessors  of  '76, 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  myriads  of  her  native,  her  adopt- 
ed, and  her  enfranchised  sons,  inscribed  with  the  countless  roll 
of  martyrs,  whose  rude,  unlettered  tablets  mark  every  field 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  James  to  the 
Missouri — one  temple  for  one  continent  and  one  people,  purged 
of  the  vile  traflSckere  in  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  con- 
secrated to  Justice  and  to  Liberty,  the  sanctuary  of  Man,  the 
habitation  of  God. 

III.  For  building  the  nation  into  permanence,  there  needs  a 
CIVIL  ORGANISM  Capable  of  preserving  its  historical  identity 
through  successive  generations.  Confederation  and  nationality 
are  irreconcilable  terms.  The  Greeks,  with  race,  language, 
love  of  country,  and  similarity  of  institutions  to  identity 
them  as  one  people,  yet  failed  of  becoming  a  nation,  thronsch 
lack  of  some  common  unit  of  organic  life;  and  the  chronic 
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jealousies  and  strifes  of  inarticulated  tribes,  sapped  the  vitality 
of  the  race  itself.  A  nation  is  not  framed  by  statute  or  com- 
pact, but  18  properly  an  organism,  and  serves  itself  by  statutes 
and  by  governments  as  the  organs  of  its  own  will ; — constitu- 
tions and  laws  being  the  articulate  expression  of  its  inlierent 
life.  As  President  Lincoln  tersely  said,  "  It  was  the  nation 
that  made  the  constitution,  and  not  the  constitution  the  nation." 
Already  had  the  nation  awoke  to  consciousness  as  "  one 
people"  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  this  con- 
sciousness asserted  itself  majestically  in  that  second  declara- 
tion of  sovereignty,  "  We,  thb  people  of  the  United  States, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution /br  the  United  States 
of  America."  The  attempt  to  set  aside  this  vital  utterance  of 
national  sovereignty  as  a  verbal  contract,  to  be  dissolved  at 
will,  brought  forth  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  people, 
the  historic  continuity  of  national  life.  Tlie  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  rising  from  almost  forgotten  graves,  are  with  us 
once  more,  a  living  power.  We  strike  hands  across  the 
century  with  the  men  of  '76  ;  we  walk  with  Otis  and  Warren, 
with  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  as  feeling  that  our  cause  is 
theirs,  and  that  their  heroic  past  is  part  of  our  daily  life. 
This  organic  identity  should  be  cherished  in  perpetual  growth. 
By  histories,  by  orations,  and  by  monuments,  by  sacred  graves 
worthy  of  national  pilgrimages,  by  memorial  parks  and 
statues,  by  storied  pictures  in  public  halls,  by  legends  and 
mottoes,  by  commemorative  services  and  martyr-days,  and, 
above  all,  by  a  festival  of  the  redemption  of  liberty,  a  day  of 
flags  and  flowers,  a  day  of  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  a  day  of 
requiem  for  our  heroes — when  all  that  music  and  ritual  and  elo- 
quence can  provide,  shall  celebrate  the  worth  and  glory  of 
their  sacrifice — by  such  pains-taking  regard  for  the  past, 
wrought  into  the  habits  of  the  people,  let  us  keep  ever  bright 
the  links  of  historic  continuity  that  preserve  the  nation 
through  all  changes  and  all  ages,  one.  The  past  once  lost 
there  la  no  more  future.  Tlie  Nation  severed  from  its  history 
loses  the  life-blood  of  progre^. 

117.  For  the  permanent  life  of  the  nation  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  within  it  the  largest  scope  for  individual  enter- 
prise AND  DEVELOPMBNT,  iti  havmony  vrith  the  national  spirit 
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While  the  individual,  born  into  the  nation,  receives  from  it 
much  of  the  tone  of  hie  thought  and  action,  there  come,  also, 
to  the  nation  fresh  impulse  and  vigor  from  the  activity  of  the 
individual,   and  any  undue   repression  of  such  activity  may 
cause  a  ferment  of  political  revolution.     Hence  liberty  in  all 
that  is  not  harmful  to  others,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  in- 
struction, liberty  of  industry,  liberty  of  trade,  liberty  in  mat- 
ters of  diet,  of  society,  and  of  recreation,  liberty  of  locomo- 
tion, liberty  of  religion — such  liberty  is  the  law  of  life  for  the 
nation.     The  Boman  commonwealth  too  often  repressed  indi- 
vidual genius  by  *'  the  immovable  idea  of  a  policy."    In  the 
main  each  man  in  working  out  his  own  bent  helps  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community,  and  the  freer  he  works  the  more  he 
helps.     Though   we  may  not   go  so  far  as  to  say  that  '*  no 
society  in  which  eccentricity  is  a  matter  of  reproach  can  be  in 
a  wholesome  state,"*  j'et  with  all  this  freedom  of  individual 
activity,  the  healthy  development  of  society  does  require  that 
individuality  of  character  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  public 
opinion;  and  this  freedom  of  individual  activity  should  be 
in  harmony  with^  and  so  subordinate  to,  tlie  national  spirit  and 
life;  since  whoever  would  aggrandize  hims'jlf  through  fraud, 
immorality,   oppression,   injustice,  or  whoever   would   enjoy 
himself  at  the  cost  of  public  decency,  order,  and  safety,  so 
far  corrupts  the  national  life  and  imperils  the  state.     If  the 
stray  rifle-balls  of  the  Schiitzenfest  kill  a  child  to-day  and  a 
man  to-morrow,  it  is  better  that  on  the  third  day  the  sport  be 
put  under  law.f    In  order,  therefore,  that  the  two  factors  of 
individualism  and  society  may  be  adjusted  to  the  most  bene- 
ficial reciprocal  influence,  the  individual  should  be  trained  in 
that  sense  of  patriotic  obligation,  and  that  feeling  of  public 
spirit,  which  will  lead  him  to  requite  society  for  its  privileges 
and  protection,   by   making  the  nation   as  far  as  possible  a 
partner  of  his  plans,  his  studies,  his  labors,  his  profits,  and  bis 
hopes.     Withiu  that  delicate  sphere  of  honor  and  of  moral 
sentiment  which  legislation  can  hardly  touch  without  marring, 
lies  the  obligation  to  public  spirit^  which  the  notion  that  gov- 

*  J.  S.MUl  on  Liberty, 
f  This  had  just  happened  in  New  York. 
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ernmont  exists  only  to  protect  the  individual  in  his  rights 
woold  utterly  destroy,  bnt  which  the  doctrine  before  insisted 
on,  of  an  organic  life  in  society  and  the  nation,  will  inspire  to 
the  noblest  aims — teaching  the  individual  that  his  liberty  and 
rights  are  guaranteed  by  society  to  the  end  that  he  may  have 
unrestricted  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  that  grand  ideal 
of  equal  justice  and  the  universal  good,  which  chiefly  makes 
the  individual  worth  caring  for. 

V.  Since  national  enterprise  and  wealth  rest  largely  upon 
productive  industry,  we  must  makb  labob  honorable  as  serv- 
ing society  in  acoordajice  vnth  divine  laws.  Hitherto  demo- 
cratic society  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  elevating  the 
laborer  without  at  the  same  time  dishonoring  labor  itself 
When  the  French  Republic  of  1792  excepted  from  the  privilege 
of  citizenship  "all  persons  at  domestic  service,*'  it  did  homage 
to  the  spirit  of  slavery  while  destroying  the  forma  of  despot- 
ism ;  for  if  that  kind  of  service  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  society  be  held  beneath  a  citizen,  then  is  labor 
made  a  reproach  in  proportion  to  its  necessity,  and  a  pariah 
caste  is  created  in  every  household.  But  the  spirit  of  that 
French  proscription  rules  in  American  society. 

Dem'Ksratic  institutions  have  accomplished  f»r  the  laborer 
these  things:  they  have  made  it  possible  for  the  laboring  man 
to  advance  himself  in  social  and  political  consideration  ;  they 
have  increased  his  facilities  for  changing  his  occupation ;  and 
have  given  opportunity  for  those  combinations  of  laboring 
men  wh/ch  have  enabled  them  often  to  dictate  to  capitalists 
and  legislators  in  their  own  supposed  interests.  These  last, 
however,  have  furnished  sad  examples  of  the  tyranny  of 
nambers,  and  of  that  rule  of  mediocrity  which  is  apt  to  result 
from  a  bare  ruling  by  majorities.  The  unskilled  and  the  lazy 
keep  down  the  good  workmen  to  their  average. 

Bat  while  democratic  institutions  have  in  some  ways  wrought 
beneficially  upon  the  workingnian,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
they  tend  more  and  more  to  bring  work  itself  into  contempt ; 
that  there  is  something  in  the  consciousness  of  being  a  free 
and  independent  voter  that  rebels  at  the  thought  of  depend- 
ent labor,  and  causes  such  labor  to  be  disesteemed — as  being 
what  the  French  Republic  branded  it,  menial^  and  so  beneath 

Ti)i-.  xxvni.  3  » 
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the  dignity  of  a  citizen.  And  this  spirit  is  contagions  in  all 
departments  of  manual  labor — teaching  to  evade  service  rather 
than  improve  it,  turning  the  thought  of  the  workman  from  the 
quality  of  his  work  to  its  issue  in  his  being  emancipated  from 
the  necessity  of  working.  Its  remedy  may  possibly  come 
through  the  new  scheme  of  cooperation  by  which  labor  is 
made  to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  capital — ^though  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  this  scheme  will  operate  when  losses  are  to  be 
divided  instead  of  profits,  and  when  the  laborer  shall  claim  an 
equal  voice  in  investing  his  employer's  capital  I  "Coopera- 
tion" should  be  encouraged  in  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  condition  of  the  working-man,  but  the  scheme 
at  best  is  abnormal  and  of  doubtful  issue.  Hather  must  we 
redeem  Labor  from  infamy  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  provi- 
dential laws  are  not  abolished  by  socialistic  theories,  that 
democratic  equalization  in  government  cannot  do  away  with 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  human  society  which  requires 
that  the  necessary  work  of  life  be  classified  so  that  each  in 
doing  his  part  shall  serve  the  whole.  This  fact  fairly  recog- 
nized is  the  true  basis  of  cooperation,  and  would  inspire  the 
working  classes  with  '*  the  just  pride  which  will  choose  to  give 
good  work  for  good  wages." 

There  is  hardly  a  country  of  the  civilized  world  where 
labor  is  less  respectable  in  itself,  and  less  respected  in  the 
pei-son  of  the  laborer,  than  in  these  United  States.  "  The 
dignity  of  labor,"  forsooth,  is  the  staple  of  political  harangues 
to  working-men  ;  yet  the  point  of  dignity  is  made  to  consist 
in  the  ability  to  quit  labor  for  something  else.  The  argu- 
ment to  the  working-man  whose  vote  is  solicited,  is,  *•  You  are 
as  good  as  any  one,  if  not  a  trifle  better ;  for  President  Lincoln 
once  split  rails.  Gen.  Grant  tanned  hides,  Ben.  Wade  chopped 
wood,  and  Henry  Wilson  cobbled  shoes;  so  3'ou,  too,  may  rise 
to  be  President,  General,  Yice-President,  or  Senator, — espe- 
cially if  you  will  help  keep  our  party  in  power."  The  work- 
ing-man is  told  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  position,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  chance  of  his  getting  out  of  it,  and  becoming  an 
employer,  a  capitalist,  or  even  a  politician  I  That  one  may 
rise  irom  mere  labor  of  the  hands  into  the  sphere  of  mental 
labor,  and  from  the  condition  of  labor  to  that  of  capital ;  that 
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there  is  here  no  hereditary  and  unchangeable  Btatns  for  any 
man,  is  a  feature  of  American  society  that  does  honor  to  the 
democratic  principle.  But  inasmuch  as  only  a  small  minority 
of  workingmen  can  so  rise,  to  make  the  opportunity  of  rising  the 
chief  motive  to  labor,  is  to  disparage  labor  itself,  and  to  cajole 
the  laborer.  Already  the  feeling  that  a  condition  of  labor  is 
only  to  be  endured  until  something  better  is  gained,  but  should 
be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  possible,  so  widely  pervades  our 
democratic  society,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  work  of  any  kind 
done  by  American  hands.  What  farmer's  son  or  mechanic's 
son  t^es  kindly  to  his  father's  work,  or  is  willing  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  K  The  feeling  that  labor  is  a  task  to  be 
endured,  a  bondage  to  be  escaped,  and  that  the  working*man 
is  to  be  esteemed  not  for  his  skill  in  his  work  but  for  his 
capacity  to  rise  above  work,  has  brought  labor  to  a  state  of 
disesteem  unknown  in  aristocratic  communities.  The  normal 
idea  which  underlies  the  great  providential  law  of  all  work — 
that  since  society  must  be  served  by  various  forms  of  manual 
labor,  therefore  to  do  in  the  best  manner  the  work  which  is 
given  one  in  his  place  to  do,  is  a  worthy  ambition,  that  this 
may  be  made  an  honorable  serving  of  God  and  man  in  an 
appointed  sphere — this  integral  relation  of  labor  to  the  well- 
ordering  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  im- 
parts to  labor  a  real  dignity,  is  not  recognized  by  the  American 
people  as  it  is  in  France,  in  Oermany,  and  even  in  England. 
But  a  nation  cannot  permanently  thrive  which  puts  labor 
under  a  social  ban.  Legislation  cannot  change  the  status  of 
labor ;  neither  combination  nor  cooperation  can  lift  the  labor- 
ing man  in  the  social  scale,  so  long  as  public  opinion  regards  it 
as  essentially  servile  that  one  man  should  work  for  another,  or 
d^rading  to  work  at  all.  But  to  make  labor  honorable  as  a 
calling,  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working-man,  in 
the  ratio  of  his  skill  and  fidelity  in  his  work ;  and  that  which 
is  nsefal  and  necessary  should  be  made  respectable  even  in  a 
democracy ! 

VI.  But  the  right  building  of  the  nation  requires  that  we 
study  ornamentation  as  well  as  stability,  beauty  as  well  as 
strength  ;  and  therefore  we  should  assure  to  Woman  that  pre- 
rogative of  honor  in  domeetio  and  social  life^  which  we  have 
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in  part  gained  for  her  by  redeeming  her  from  a  life  of  drudg- 
ery. While  labor  is  man's  primordial  necessity,  ^^vyomavbs 
right  to  labor  "  is  a  cry  fall  of  evil  omen.  It  marks  the  dete- 
rioration of  that  manly  sentiment  which  has  hitherto  accorded 
to  woman  in  this  Repablic  a  position  of  honor  and  prerogative 
unknown  in  the  titled  society  of  the  old  world.  There  she 
has  the  ''  right  to  labor  " — as  shop-keeper,  stall-tender,  street- 
cleaner  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  France,  and  as  peasant  \\\ 
the  fields ;  there  she  may  labor  at  the  oar  npon  the  canals  of 
Holland ;  there  she  may  have  undisputed  right  to  labor  over 
the  vast  plains  of  Germany  and  the  steppes  of  Russia,  dig- 
ging, hoeing,  ditching,  and  following  the  plow  ;  there  she  has 
the  scavenger's  right  to  labor,  in  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Syria, 
gathering  with  her  hands  the  ordure,  of  animals  for  tillage  or 
tor  fuel;  there,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  she  has  the  right  to  trudge 
weary  miles  after  the  cattle  as  they  browse  in  the  scorching 
heat  or  the  pelting  storm,  or  to  burden  her  head  with  loads  of 
wood  or  grain  fit  for  the  back  of  a  camel.  It  shames  me  that, 
in  this  free  Republic,  where  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  has 
been  guarded  with  a  jealousy  that  the  age  of  chivalry  never 
knew,  we  are  beginning  to  look  upon  woman  as  a  creature 
doomed  to  labor.  Her  ^^  right  to  labor  "  is  wide  as  the  world, 
if  she  covet  that.  Let  her  go  forth  to  labor,  if  she  will,  and 
produce  hands  and  feet  and  features  of  corresponding  coarse- 
ness ;  but  in  quitting  the  gentle  occupations  of  the  household, 
that  she  may  compete  with  man  in  every  form  of  labor,  she 
may  assert  a  muscular  right,  with  which  she  is  but  imperfectly 
endowed,  at  cost  of  a  spiritual  prerogative  which  is  hers  by 
nature  and  by  the  concession  of  all  noble  men.  That  dai!}' 
toil  for  daily  bread  which  is  man's  inheritance  through  the 
fall,  was  not  laid  upon  woman  at  the  first;  and  it  is  no  social 
enfranchisement,  but  a  hardship  imposed  by  a  false  condition 
of  society,  that  would  put  it  upon  her  now.  Let  woman  use 
her  finer  faculties  in  education,  art,  science,  manners,  the 
humanities;  let  her  win  here  the  place  of  preferment ;  and 
when  she  must  perform  manual  labor  for  subsistence,  let  her 
be  encouraged,  respected,  and  reniunerated,  in  this  also,  as  one 
bravely  meeting  a  hard  lot;  but  let  us  not  dignify  with  tlie 
name  of  '^  right,"  a  physical  necessity  that  marks  an  abnor- 
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mal  condition  of  society.  Sir  Sanmel  Baker  inforniB  ns  that 
in  Latooka  *'  women  are  so  far  appreciated  as  they  are  ralna- 
ble  animals.  They  grind  the  5orn,  fetch  the  water,  gather 
firewood,  cement  the  floors,  cook  the  tbod,  and  propagate  the 
race ;  bnt  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  love/'  Shall  we  go  back 
upon  our  civilization,  back  upon  our  Christianity,  to  the  White 
Nile  theory  of  woman's  labor  ?  Such  would  be  the  result  to 
wooian  of  that  theory  of  '^rights"  which  makes  her  equality 
with  inan  a  reason  for  her  ^^  doing  everything  that  man  now 
does." 

The  equality  of  the  sexes  is  not  sameness  of  endowments 
and  adaptations,  but  equality  with  differentia.  The  attributes 
of  sex  belong  to  the  soul  as  wdl  as  to  the  body,  so  that  in  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  natures,  much  as  they  possess  in  com- 
mon, the  man  and  the  woman  are  also  the  complement  each  of 
the  other ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  these  complementary 
qualities  woman  certainly  has  no  cause  to  *  envy  her  partner. 
Her  delicate  and  beautiful  presence,  her  graces  and  charms  of 
person  and  manner,  her  intuitive  affinities  for  the  true,  the 
pure,  and  the  good,  her  divine  faculty  of  counsel,  her  all-per- 
vading, all-controlling  influence — these  are  prerogatives  which 
woman  has  no  right  to  vacate  by  reducing  herself  to  a  mere 
to(J  of  productive  industry,  a  numerical  factor  of  political 
economy.  Physiology  demonstrates  that  woman  is  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  compete  with  man  in  labor,  since  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  proportion 
of  red  blood-corpuscles,  upon  which  depend  both  "  vital 
aeUniiy  and  the  capacity  for  sustained  «B^^ie>n,"— whether  of 
muscle  or  of  the  brain.^  But  though  woman  is  thus  inferior 
to  man  in  native  vital  force,  a  kindly  nature  has  imparted  to 
her  a  more  subtle  vivacity  and  grace,  showing  that  hers  are 
the  beautiful  ministries  of  life,  and  man's  its  rugged  toil ;  and 
it  is  this  prerogative  of  Womanhood  that  she  would  sacrifice  by 

*  See  Garpenter'fl  **  Prindplee  of  Human  Physiology  "  sixth  London  edition, 
pages  1S8  and  198.  "  The  ^noxima  in  the  female  do  not  pass  much  higher  than 
the  wuam  of  the  male»  while  her  minima  fall  far  below  hie ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wMxima  of  the  male  rise  far  higher  than  those  of  the  female,  whilst  his 
minima  scaroely  descend  below  her  m^ati.** 
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attempting  the  unequal  strife  and  burden  of  the  ^'  working-day 
world." 

Only  at  the  coet  of  this  same  prerogative — the  prerogative 
of  ruling  in  society  through  the  homage  of  valor  to  grace,  of 
strength  to  refinement,  of  muscle  to  heart — only  by  sacrificing 
this  could  woman  enter  the  arena  of  political  strife.  The 
delicate  laws  of  her  physical  organization,  the  more  subtle 
and  beautiful  laws  of  her  social  and  moral  influence  alike 
forbid  this  uncrowning  of  her  Womanhood.  One  who  would 
claim  the  right  of  political  action  must  be  equal  to  serving  the 
State  in  its  demands  as  a  civil  organization.  Here  emphat- 
ically rights  and  duties  must  be  correlative.  Since  suffrage 
carries  not  simply  the  act  of  voting  but  the  function  of  ruling 
as  well — not  only  declaring  one's  preference  in  political  affairs, 
but  actually  governing  the  whole  community — this  cannot  be 
the  natural  right  of  any  individual,  but  is  a  privilege  to  be 
accorded  by  society — ^by  the  body  politic  finding  itself  in 
power, — in  view  of  one's  competence  to  serve  the  State  in  its 
rightful  requirements,  and  with  a  wise  and  impartial  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  entire  commonwealth. 
To  enter  political  life  argues  capacity  for  civil  duty;  capacity 
to  serve  the  State  in  the  jury-box,  in  the  police,  in  the  camp, 
in  the  battle-field,  in  port-surveys  and  defenses,  in  the  revenue- 
service,  in  a  routine  of  ofiScial  duties  that  suffer  no  intermis- 
sion ;  and  woman  cannot  do  this,  cannot  trust  herself  to  un- 
dertake the  service  for  which  she  is  physically  incapacitated, 
cannot  be  trusted  with  it  with  safety  to  the  commonwealth. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  protracted  and  exhausting  session 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  impeachment  of  the  President  1  If 
she  would  fulfill  the  sacred  functions  of  her  nature,  she  cannot 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  public  service,  for  the  divine 
laws  of  physiology,  and  the  divine  constitution  of  the  family, 
as  the  perpetual  source  of  human  society,  can  never  be  set 
aside.  Either  the  vast  majority  of  women  must  become  wives 
and  mothers,  or  society  and  the  State  must  cease  to  be.  But 
while  woman  shall  continue  to  fulfill  for  society  that  most 
serviceable,  most  honorable,  and  most  sacred  oflSce  of  Mater- 
nity, which  is  hers  by  divine  right,  her  very  nature  must 
forbid  her  employment  in  the  public  service  of  the  State. 
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Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  thought  that,  in  this  country, 
to  vote  is  to  participate  directly  in  the  power  of  governing ^ 
I  maintain  that  the  right  to  vote  must  rest  upon  ability  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  service  of  society  as  a 
civil  organization.  This  is  the  only  logical  foundation  upon 
which  the  right  of  suffrage  can  be  based.  To  base  it  upon 
taxation  is  to  narrow  all  the  great  concerns  of  society  down  to 
the  one  point  of  mercenary  interest  One  may  receive  the 
fall  value  of  his  taxes  in  public  order  and  security,  without 
being  entitled  to  vote  by  reason  of  his  assessment;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  taxes  may  be  most  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  the 
public  order  and  safety  most  lax,  where  everybody  votes,  as  in 
New  York,  and  the  representatives  of  the  majority  levy  upon 
the  property  of  the  minority  for  their  own  schemes  of  plunder. 
To  base  the  right  to  vote  npon  the  abstract  equality  of  indi- 
vidnals,  is  to  confound  natural  and  personal  rights  with 
political  powers; — but  voting  is  2k power  in  the  State  which  no 
one  can  inherit  by  nature.  If  man  is  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  right  to  vote,  if  this  is  a  right  that  inheres  in  humanity  as 
snch,  then  by  what  authority  can  minors  and  paupers  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  polls,  or  a  term  of  naturalization  or  a  degree 
of  education  be  required  for  admission  to  suffrage?  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  Political  Society  must  determine  for  itself  in 
whom  this  power  of  control  over  public  affairs  shall  be  vested. 

Is  it  asked  whence  has  Si»ciety  this  right  I  The  answer  is 
simply  that  the  Body  Politic  which  possesses  the  power  to  rnle, 
must  rale  upon  conditions  of  its  own  making ;  it  is  bound  to 
make  these  conditions  just  and  fair  in  view  of  all  the  interests 
of  society,  but*the  remedy  for  injustice  cannot  be  found  in 
admitting  everybody  indiscriminately  to  the  function  of  ruling 
as  a  "  natural  right."  The  same  power  in  society  which  reg- 
ulates saffrage  in  the  case  of  minors,  paupers,  and  others,  can 
attach  to  suffrage  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  general 
good  may  require.  Hence  the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  suffrage,  which  rests  on 
constitutional  and  other  qualifications  for  the  service  of  so- 
ciety as  a  civil  organization.  That  the  capacity  for  such 
service  is  denied  to  woman  is  not  a  fiction  of  civil  law  but  a 
&ct  of  physiology,  which   no  legislation   can   ever  change. 
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Tlie  notion  that  the  equality  of  the  sexes  requires  the  equal 
distribution  and  exercise  of  all  civil,  social,  and  personal  func- 
tions and  rights,  leads  to  absurdities  the  most  grotesque  and 
revolting. 

But  we  are  now  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  abstract 
question  of  woman's  entering  into  public  life  as  with  the  in- 
fluence of  this  upon  the  tone  of  society  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. The  tone  of  national  life,  the  very  continuance  of 
the  nation,  depends  upon  the  position  of  woman  more  than 
upon  any  other  single  fact ;  and  it  has  happened  to  woman 
thus  far  in  the  constitution  of  American  society,  to  be  a  con- 
servative, elevating,  purifying  power,  by  virtue  of  the  prerog- 
ative accorded  her  of  ruling  by  character  and  influence  apart 
from  the  contests  of  numbers.  In  a  country  which  has  no 
traditions  of  feudalism  and  no  forms  of  society  nor  govern- 
ment to  inspire  sentiments  of  veneration  and  loyalty,  the 
spirit  of  chivalry — "  that  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise" — has  found  its  expression  in  loyalty  to  woman. 
This  sentiment,  ennobling  and  refining  a  democratic  people, 
is  of  more  value  to  the  Bepublic  than  all  the  balances  of  the 
constitution.  It  belongs  to  the  divine  harmony  of  society ; 
for  the  Creator  has  entrusted  woman  to  the  honor  of  man  in 
the  family  and  the  state,  for  the  culture  of  the  stronger  through 
care  and  consideration  for  the  weaker.  Man  looks  up  to 
woman  with  the  homage  that  chivalry  renders  to  the  delicate, 
the  beautiful,  the  spiritual,  the  true. 

But  if  woman,  disdaining  her  loyal  defender,  shall  enter  the 
lists  to  contend  with  man  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  clamor- 
ing for  rights,  he  will  say  to  her,  "Stand  upon  your  own 
strength  and  fight  your  own  battles,  expecting  neither  loyalty 
nor  chivalry  from  me."  An  editor  distinguished  as  much  for 
his  courtesy  as  for  his  generous  sympathy  with  all  enlightened 
reforms,  was  besought  by  a  champion  of  woman's  voting  to 
advocate  her  cause.  To  her  repeated  demands  of  **  right,"  he 
replied  with  quiet  and  cogent  argument ;  but  with  such  perti- 
nacity did  she  pursue  him  that  he  said  to  her  at  last,  "  Madam, 
I  fear  if  you  come  to  me  again  in  this  manner,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  you  as  if  you  were  a  rrum  .^"  That  saved 
him  further  intrusion,  and  opened   her  eyes  to  the  possible 
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fdtnre  of  woman,  shoald  she  gain  the  right  of  being  talked  to 
like  a  man  I  Sad  woald  be  the  social  state  in  which  men 
wonld  feel  challenged  by  the  position  of  woman  to  deal  with 
her  on  pablic  questions,  as  they  deal  with  one  anotlier. 

Ev^en  if  the  ballot  conld  raise  woman  politically,  the  nation 
cannot  afford  so  to  degrade  its  men  by  divesting  them  of  the 
sentiments  of  delicacy,  of  honor,  of  loyalty — ^in  a  word,  of 
chivalry,  and  arraying  the  sexes  in  the  contest  of  nnmbers. 
Woman  cannot  hope  to  act  for  herself  in  public  life  and  still 
receive  the  honorable  consideration  now  accorded  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  sex.  She  must  choose  between  the  two;  and  if 
she  shall  elect  the  latter,  she  will  inevitably  find  that  in  what 
direction  soever  she  forces  herself  outside  the  sphere  of  delicate 
and  chivalrous  regard  into  the  contention  of  labors  and  of 
numbers,  she  is  taking  a  step  toward  her  own  degradation.  If 
she  can  brave  the  opprobrium,  society  cannot  risk  the  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  assumed  that  woman  will  bring  to  the  polls  a  soothing 
element  and  improve  the  moral  results  of  elections.  On  the 
contrary,  her  greater  intensity  of  feeling  for  j?tfr«^n«  would  bring 
a  keener  acrimony  into  our  political  campaigns.  We  cannot 
forget  how  the  women  of  the  South  incited  the  rebellion  and 
inflamed  its  hatred  and  atrocity ;  nor  that  woman  produced 
the  worst  monstrosities  of  the  French  revolution  ;  nor  can  we 
shot  oar  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  great  cities  the  Bridgets  would 
roll  up  the  majorities  of  the  demagogues,  and  that  Washington 
would  have  its  Maintenons  and  Pompadours  to  add  their  in- 
trigues to  its  p  >litical  corruptions.  The  history  of  church 
elections  in  which  Abbesses  had  a  voice,  is  a  warning  here. 
But  the  calamity  to  be  shunned  is  that  men,  ceasing  to  respect 
and  honor  women  in  their  prerogative  of  influence,  shall  fear 
or  court  them  as  an  element  of  numerical  power! — for  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  with  its  generous  loyalty  to  sex  is  gone, 
the  glory  of  the  Republic  will  be  extinguished  forever. 

VII.  To  give  to  the  national  structure  its  proper  finish,  the 
principle  of  social  selection^  inseparable  from  human  society, 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  direction  of  oultubb.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  in  natural  history,  the 
law  of  *^  variation  by  selection  "  obtains  in  human  society,  and 
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tends  to  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  life.  The  spirit 
of  aristocracy,  which  is  found  in  humanity  under  all  condi- 
tions, can  never  be  excluded  from  democratic  society,  but 
should  find  in  that  society  its  regnant  and  harmonious  sphere. 
An  aristocracy  of  privilege,  an  hereditary  supremacy  vested  in 
an  order  or  class,  a  political  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  is  essen- 
tially hostile  to  those  rights  and  liberties  which  a  Republican 
government  makes  common  to  all ;  and  the  abolition  of  priv- 
ileged classes  in  the  State  is  the  great  boon  which  democracy 
has  brought  to  mankind.  Whatever  the  evils  of  democracy, 
improvement  is  not  to  be  sought  by  changing  the  system,  so 
that  a  hundred  would  rule  the  million  by  '^  privilege." 

But  classes  will  nevertheless  exist,  by  laws  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  all  society ;  and  the  perfect  development  of 
democratic  society  requires  that  there  be  in  this  classes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  best  material,  constituted  for  the  best  ends; 
classes  permanent  in  their  structurf^  and  influence,  but  with  an 
ever-changing  succession  of  individual  membership,  because 
membership  comes  neither  through  birth,  privilege,  nor  favor- 
itism, but  through  an  eligibility  open  to  universal  competition. 
By  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  there  are  gradations  of 
quality  in  humanity  itself;  there  is  a  good,  a  better,  a  best; 
and,  by  the  ordinance  of  Ood,  the  best  should  have  precedence 
in  consideration  and  influence,  and  so  long  as  the  place  of  the 
best  is  open  to  self-culture,  the  advantages  of  such  true,  normal 
aristocracy  may  be  had  with  none  of  the  evils  of  privilege  or 
caste. 

The  most  presuming  aristocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen  is 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  purports  to  consist  of  the  elect  of 
God,  distinguished  from  the  world  by  superiority  of  character, 
and  claiming  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet 
within  itself  the  church  is  the  most  absolute  democracy — 
where  all  are  brethren  ;  and  since  it  is  open  to  any  man  to 
enter  the  church  upon  adopting  its  rule  of  holy  life,  there  is 
nothing  prescriptive  in  such  an  aristocracy,  while  its  whole 
tone  is  to  elevate  and  refine  society. 

Like  the  influence  of  the  church  in  morals  would  be  the 
social  influence  of  a  guild  of  the  cultivated — what  the  French 
style  ames  (Telite — elect  spirits  drawn  together  by  the  aflinity 
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of  cnltnre,  and  controlling  taste,  manners,  opinion,  by  the  pre- 
ro^tive  of  excellence.  It  is  essential  to  liberty  that  there  be 
recognized  the  principle  of  social  selection,  the  right  of  classi- 
fication in  society  by  the  law,  not  of  averages  or  majorities, 
bat  of  preferences ;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  society  that  this  variation  by  selection  be  in  the  direction  not 
of  material  prosperity — ^which  is  little  else  than  a  *'  regulated 
sensuality  '* — but  of  a  true  and  ennobling  culture. 

It  was  a  mark  of  decay  in  Roman  society  when,  as  Momm- 
sen  says,  ^'  it  was  necessary  that  the  burgesses  should  all  be 
alike,  that  each  of  them  might  be  like  a  king."  Such  equality 
marks  a  deteriorated  condition  of  intelligence  and  virtue ;  for 
that  is  hardly  a  passable  state  of  society  in  which  none  are 
superior. 

De  Tocqueville  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  two  most  sagacious 
and  friendly  critics  of  our  social  condition,  have  both  com- 
mented upon  the  degrading  effects  of  the  passion  for  physical 
comforts  and  for  the  pleasures  of  material  life,  which  gives 
snch  a  ^^  preternatural  stimulus  to  the  desire  of  acquiring  and 
of  enjoying  wealth,  where  an  entire  population  are  the  com- 
petitors." Hitherto  an  apparent  success  in  that  one  line  has 
been  the  chief  mark  of  social  distinction — "  the  hypocrisy  of 
luxury,"  as  De  Tocqueville  styles  it.  Mill  frankly  notes  the 
same  tendency  in  his  own  country.  '*In  England  as  well  as 
in  America,  it  appears  to  foreigners,  as  if  everybody  had  but 
one  wish — to  improve  his  condition,  never  to  enjoy  it ;  as  if  no 
Englishman  cared  to  cultivate  either  the  pleasures  or  the  vir- 
tues corresponding  to  his  station  in  society,  but  solely  to  get 
out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
and  until  it  is  done,  to  seem  to  have  got  out  of  it."^  The 
remedy  for  this  materialistic  or  commercial  tone  of  democratic 
society.  Mill  would  find  in  an  agricultural  class,  educated  and 
removed  by  position  and  taste  from  '^  the  rage  of  money- 
getting  ;"  in  a  leisured  class  and  a  learned  class,  which  shall 
famish  ^'  a  social  support  for  opinions  and  sentiments  different 
from  those  of  the  mass."  To  American  moralists  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  there  existed  in  this  country  no 
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leisared  or  spending  class ;  but  now  that  snch  a  class  has 
arisen  and  is  to  be,  we  should  set  before  it  saeh  motives  to  edn* 
cation  for  leadership  and  statesmanship  as  will  tnm  it  from 
house-furnishing  and  horse-racing  as  the  chief  end  of  lite. 
Society  has  the  right  to  demand  of  snch  a  class  that  they 
shall  be  patrons  of  science  and  art,  the  models  of  culture — a 
guild  of  the  cultivated — a  pattern  of  the  gentleman.  Above 
all  must  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters  maintain  and  justify  its 
conceded  rank  by  a  comprehensive  regard  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Republic  in  the  higher  walks  of  learning.  A 
learned  class  should  be  the  pride  of  our  Universities,  the  boast 
of  our  people.  Men  who  are  willing  to  devote  time,  pati«!nce, 
and  labor  to  becoming  scholars,  should  be  accounted  worthy  of 
the  best  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  nation,  even  as  to- 
day England,  whose  own  public  service  is  so  enriched  by  men 
of  culture,  pays  her  most  graceful  compliment  to  the  American 
people  in  crowning  their  favorite  poet  in  the  realm  of  letters 
and  of  laws — ^indncting  the  translator  of  Dante  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Milton.  Men  of  letters  must  in  turn  adorn  the 
nation  with  starry-crowns  of  light  and  glory  high  above  the 
petty  ambitions  of  place  and  power.  Their  dignity  is  that 
they  give  light  freely  to  all  beneath  them,  and  that  by  exalt- 
ing mind  they  elevate  man.  That  the  learning  of  the  clergy 
and  the  university  should  be  employed  to  govern  the  people 
through  their  ignorance,  was  the  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages ; — 
that  educated  Mind  should  rule  the  nation  by  educating  the 
people  to  sound  views,  and  pure  and  noble  aims,  is  the  theory 
of  a  learned  class  in  a  Republic.  Hence,  the  existence  of 
snch  a  class,  while  it  confers  dignity  upon  the  nation,  is  not  for 
personal  pride  and  privilege,  but  for  public  service.  Bunsen 
lamented  that  in  Germany  and  in  England  "  the  guild  of  the 
studious  does  too  little  with  the  object  of  working  upon  the 
nation  ;"  but  we  in  America  are  making  it  a  practical  working- 
power.  That  popular  education  which  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  republican  government  that  I  do  not 
argue  for  it  here,  can  be  obtained  only  through  men  of  higher 
education,  men  devoted  to  learning,  bringing  to  bear  upon 
public  questions  the  calm,  clear,  sober  judgment  of  minds  dis- 
ciplined to  the  vocation  of  the  scholar.     He  who  has  learned 
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to  read  is  in  a  position  to  be  edncated  bj  the  exercise  of  his 
thinking-powers  upon  the  thonghtR  of  thinking  men.  Not 
reading,  nor  schools,  nor  the  press  can  make  sure  to  the  people 
at  large  that  education  for  public  affairs,  which  the  safety  of 
the  State  requii-es  in  the  body  of  its  voters.  What  they  read 
and  what  they  think  about  it,  is  the  practical  question,  and 
discipline  in  sound  reading  and  thinking,  the  true  education. 
After  the  common  school  has  graduated  its  millions  in  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  these  must  yet  be  educated  by  minds 
trained  in  the  highest  forms  of  thought  and  the  noblest  views 
of  truth.  As  it  was  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  meclianics,  and 
engineering  that  fought  the  battles  of  the  country  throuf^h  the 
hands  of  artillerists  and 'riflemen  ;  and  the  science  of  political 
ethics  that  expounded  and  enforced  the  obligations  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism ;  as  it  is  the  science  of  the  mining  schools  that 
develops  the  physical  resources  of  the  country  ;  so  must  edu- 
cated mind  solve  for  the  nation  its  disturbing  problems  of 
finance  and  trade  by  guiding  the  people  to  sound  notions  of 
political  economy ;  so  must  the  men  of  wisdom  guard  the 
State  b}*  causing  to  be  understood  the  principles  of  ethics  by 
which  alone  the  life  of  a  nation  can  be  maintained. 

VIII.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  and  highest  word  of 
the  argument — that,  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  struc- 
ture, every  holt^  st9*uty  stay^  tie  in  it  must  he  jcsncE.  By  the 
working  of  those  moral  laws  which  mnrk  human  society  as 
ordained  of  God,  only  that  endures  which  is  just,  and  there- 
fore has  right  to  be.  As  a  Nation  we  have  no  choice  of  what 
at  last  shall  be,  but  can  only  choose  whether  we  will  last  by 
joining  our  national  life  to  that  which  certainly  shall  be.  To 
this  end  the  theocratic  principle  must  be  applied  to  democratic 
forms,*  and  Justice  enthroned  as  a  divine  incarnation  in  all 

*  For  the  fall  ennciation  of  this  principle  the  author  begs  to  refer  the  reader  to 
his  diflconrae  pablished  by  the  American  Home  MiKsionary  Society,  May,  1868. 
lU  argument  in  brief  is.  (1).  A  Government  is  rightful  in  proportion  as  it  can 
jostify  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  (2).  A  Popular  Government  can 
be  maintjiined  only  through  reverence  for  law,  which  is  founded  in  the  moral 
eonvtctions  of  the  people.  (8).  The  religion  of  the  Bible  alone  can  supply  ade- 
quate moral  sanctions  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a  free  commonwealth.  An 
extension  of  suffrage  will  not  preserve  society  and  the  State,  unless  suffrage  is 
made  both  intelligent  and  honest    Education  will  not  secure  the  purity  of  t  le 
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the  institutions  of  government.  The  sole  alternative  for 
political  society  lies  between  a  government  founded  in  the 
divine  right  of  justice  and  the  divine  necessity  of  order,  and  a 
despotism  vested  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  one,  the  prescriptive 
privilege  of  the  few,  or  the  capricious  power  of  numbers. 
The  enduring  strength  of  democracy  as  a  political  society 
must  lie  in  its  affinity  with  theocracy  in  its  governing  princi- 
ple ; — the  State  stripped  of  all  forms  and  accidents  of  religion, 
must  yet  be  born  of  religion,  as  in  our  thought  an  ordinance  of 
Qod,  and  the  Nation  made  conscious  of  those  awful  sanctions 
of  right  and  justice  that  girdle  the  world  of  human  action 
with  the  world  of  invisible  powers. 

Then,  with  the  family  made  sacred  ;  the  mixed  populations 
fused  into  one ;  successive  generations  held  by  the  electric 
cord  of  organic  and  historical  life ;  enterprise  favored  and 
labor  reputed  worthy ;  womanhood  cherished  and  honored  as 
the  crown  of  the  social  state;  knowledge  and  culture  made 
the  first  estates  for  dignity  of  service  and  prerogative  of  power ; 
and  Justice,  dictated  by  allegiance  to  God,  pervading  all 
political  forms,  institutions,  laws,  and  ruling  the  souls  of  men, 
we  shall  build  upon  this  broad  continent  a  nation  that  shall 
stand,  until 

*'  the  great  globe  iUelf 
And  all  which  it  Inherit  shall  disBoWe." 


ballot,  udIobs  there'^be  also  a  pure  morality  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Sach 
moralitj  can  be  matntMned  only  through  a  devout  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
a  holy  God.  The  principle  of  goyeming  in  accordance  with  absolute  justiee,  is 
the  justifying  ground  of  all  govemmeot,  and  would  be  the  perfection  of  any  gov- 
ernment. A  pure  Theocracy  would  be  a  People  gweming  themaelvet  in  equity, 
by  virtue  of  the  allegianee  of  each  member  of  the  community  to  ths  eupreme  /ate  of 
righUouenee^  the  will  of  Ood, 
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Abticle  m.— the  renaissance  in  china. 

As  link  after  link  is  added  to  that  chain  of  commnnication 
which  brings  China  nearer  to  as  than  Europe  was  before  the 
rise  of  steam  navigation,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  a 
mental  awakening  is  taking  place  among  the  people  of  China, 
by  which  the  Chinese  mind  will  be  brought  proportionally 
nearer  to  our  own. 

The  announcement  of  this  fact  will  be  received  with  distrust 
by  some  who  are  skeptical  as  to  the  doctrine  of  human  pro- 
gress. It  will  be  questioned  by  others  who  deride  as  visionary 
the  efforts  of  Christian  enterprise.  Nor  will  it  be  readily 
admitted  by  that  large  class  who  are  wont  to  regard  the 
Chinese  mind  as  hopelessly  incrusted  with  the  prejudices  of 
aiitiqnity. 

Never  have  a  great  people  been  more  misunderstood.  They 
are  denounced  as  stolid,  becanse  we  are  not  in  possession  of  a 
medium  su£9ciently  transparent  to  convey  our  ideas  to  them, 
or  transmit  theirs  to  us;  and  stigmatized  as  barbarians,  be- 
canse we  want  the  breadth  to  comprehend  a  civilization  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  They  are  represented  as  servile  imitators, 
though  they  have  borrowed  less  than  any  other  people ;  as 
destitute  of  the  inventive  faculty,  though  the  world  is  indebted 
to  them  for  a  long  catalogue  of  the  most  useful  discoveries ; 
and  as  clinging  with  unquestioning  tenacity  to  a  heritage  of 
traditions,  though  they  have  passed  through  many  and  pro- 
found changes  in  the  course  of  their  history. 

They  have  not  been  stationary,  as  generally  supposed, 
through  the  long  past  of  their  national  life.  The  national 
mind  has  advanced  from  age  to  age  with  a  stately  march  ;  not 
indeed  always  in  a  direct  course,  but  at  each  of  its  great 
epochs,  recording,  as  we  think,  a  decided  gain ;  like  the  dawn 
of  an  arctic  morning,  in  which  the  first  blush  of  the  eastern 
sky  disappears  for  many  hours,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
brighter  glow,  growing  brighter  yet,  after  each  interval  of 
darkness,  as  the  time  of  sunrise  approaches. 
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Tlie  existence  in  such  a  country  of  snch  a  thing  as  a  national 
mind  is  it^^elf  an  evidence  of  a  susceptibility  to  change ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  guarantee  for  the  comparative  stability  of 
their  institutions.  It  proves  that  China  is  not  an  immense 
congeries  of  polypi,  each  encased  in  his  narrow  cell,  a  work- 
shop and  a  tomb,  and  all  toiling  on  without  the  stimulus  of 
common  sympathy  or  mental  reaction.  It  proves  that  China 
is  not  like  Africa,  and  aboriginal  America,  or  even  like  British 
India,  an  assemblage  of  tribes  with  little  or  no  community  of 
feeling.  It  is  a  unit,  and  through  all  its  members  there 
sweeps  the  mighty  tide  of  a  common  life. 

In  the  progress  of  its  enormous  growth,  it  has  absorbed 
many  a  heterogeneous  element,  which  has  always  been  trans- 
formed into  its  own  substance  by  an  assimilative  power  that 
attests  the  marvelous  energy  of  the  Chinese  civilization.  It 
has,  too,  undergone  many  modifications,  in  consequence  of  in- 
fluences operating  ab  extra  as  well  as  from  within  ;  and  though 
the  process  of  transmission  has  often  been  slow,  thc^se  influen- 
ces have  always  extended  to  the  whole  body.  Within  the 
bounds  of  China  proper,  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  the  waves 
of  Budhism  or  Tauism  being  arrested  at  the  confines  of  a 
particular  province ;  nor  is  there  any  district  in  which  the 
pulsations  from  the  great  heart  of  the  empire  do  not  by  virtue 
of  a  common  language  and  common  feeling  meet  with  a 
prompt  response. 

Yet  the  existence  of  this  oneness  and  sympathy,  this  nation- 
ality of  mind,  which  brings  modifications  on  a  vast  scale  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility,  necessarily  interposes  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  speedy  consummation.  Planted  on  the 
deep  foundations  of  antiquity,  extending  over  so  wide  an 
area,  and  proudly  conscious  of  its  own  greatness,  its  very 
inertia  is  opposed  to  change.  In  China,  accordingly,  great 
revolutions,  whether  political,  religious,  or  intellectual,  have 
always  been  slow  of  accomplishment.  Compared  with  the 
facility  with  which  these  are  brought  about  in  some  occidental 
countries,  they  resetnble  the  f»low  revolutions  of  those  huge 
planets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  solar  system,  which  require 
more  than  the  period  of  a  human  life  to  make  the  circuit  of 
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the  son,  while  the  little  planet   Mercarj  wheels  ronnd  the 
center  once  in  a  few  monttis. 

The  great  dynastic  changes,  involving  as  they  do  a  period 
of  disintegration,  and  another  of  reconstruction,  have  usually 
occupied  from  one  to  three  generations,  while  the  growth  of 
thoee  grand  revolutions,  which  resulted  in  the  ascendency  of  a 
religion  or  a  philosophy,  must  be  reckoned  by  centuries. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  mare  remarkable  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  Chinese  civilization,  will 
enable  us  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  intellectual 
movement  now  going  on. 

To  begin  with  the  development  of  political  ideas.    Instead 
of  being  wedded  to  a  uniform  system  of  despotic  government, 
the  Chinese  have  lived  under  as  many  forms  of  government  as 
ancient  Rome  or  modern  France.     While  the  Romans  passed 
under  their  kings,  consuls,  and  emperors,  the  Chinese  had 
their  tees^  their  wanga^  and  their  hvmngtees.     And  as  France 
has  passed  through  the  various  phases  of  a  feudal  and  central- 
ized monarchy,  a  republic  and  a  military  despotism,  so  China 
exhibits  an  equal  variety  in  the  forms  of  her  civil  government. 
When  the  hand  of  history  first  liflts  the  curtain,  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  discloses  to  us  an  elective 
monarchy,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  was  admitted  to 
express  the  will  of  heaven.    Thus  Yaou,  the  model  monarch  of 
antiquity,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  nobler, 
in  lieu  of  his  elder  brother  who  was  set  aside  on  account  of  his 
disorderly  life.    Yaou  in  turn  set  aside  his  own  son,  and  called 
on  the  nobles  to  name  a  successor,  when  Shun  was  chosen. 
Again,  Shun,  passing  by  an  unworthy  son,  transmitted  the 
^* yellow"  to  an  able  minister,  the  great  Yu. 

Yo,  though  a  good  sovereign,  departed  from  these  illustrious 
precedents,  and  incurred  the  '^censure  of  converting  the  em- 
pire into  a  famAy  estate."  The  hereditary  principle  becan>e 
fixed,  branches  of  the  imperial  family  were  assigned  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  andtlieir  descendants  succeeding  to  their* 
principalities,  the  feudal  system  became  confirmed. 

This,  in   China,  is  the   classical  form  of  government,  and 
Coofncins  himself  compares  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  polar  star,  which  keeps  its  steadfast  place  while  all  the 
VOL.  xxTm.  4 
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constellations  revolve  around  it.  It  prevailed  nnder  the 
dynasty  of  Chow,  when  the  classics  were  produced ;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  classic  writings  is  occupied  with  questions  re- 
lating to  the  balance  of  power  among  the  feudal  lords,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  relations  to  their  sovereign.  Transplanted 
to  Japan,  it  exists  till  the  present  day,  where  a  war  among  the 
nobles  is  now  exciting  the  attention  of  the  pnblic.  But  in 
China  it  was  overthrown  completely  two  thousand  years  ago, 
by  one  of  the  most  sweeping  revofutions  on  the  records  of 
history. 

Lecheng,  an  ambitious  noble,  sweeping  all  rival  princes  from 
the  chessboard,  dethroned  the  last  degenerate  scions  of  the 
house  of  Chow,  and  proclaimed  himself  under  the  title  of  the 
First  Whangtee.  Finding  that  the  literary  class  were  wedded 
to  feudal  institutions,  he  carried  on  a  relentless  persecution 
against  the  disciples  of  Confucius ;  and  fearing  that  the  traces 
of  them  contained  in  the  Confucian  books  might  lead  the 
people  to  restore  the  obliterated  principalities,  ho  proceeded  to 
destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  every  vestige  of  classic  literature. 
His  object  was  to  cut  the  empire  loose  from  the  leading  strings 
of  antiquity,  and  to  inaugurate  a  totally  new  system  in  the 
politics  of  the  empire.  He  further  signalized  his  reign  by  the 
erection  of  that  huge  barrier  on  the  north — which,  to  this  day, 
continues  to  be  a  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  only  just  to  add, 
that  the  system  of  centralized  power  which  he  introduced, 
was  as  firmly  established  as  the  great  wall  itself.  The  very 
title  of  Whangtee^  first  assumed  by  Lecheng,  continues  to  be 
that  of  the  emperors  of  China  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  dynasty  of  Han,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  still  more  important  modification  was  in- 
troduced into  the  constitution  of  the  empire — viz.  a  democratic 
element,  in  virtue  of  which  appointments  to^  oflice  were  not 
left  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  and  his  favorites.  This 
consisted  in  testing  the  capacity  of  candidates  by «  literary 
•examination;  and  it  operated  so  well  that  it  was  not  only 
adopted  but  greatly  improved  by  succeeding  dynasties,  and 
continues  in  force  at  the  present  day.  The  Americans  would 
as  soon  surrender  their  ballot*box,  as  the  Cliinese  that  noble 
system  of  examinations,  which  makes  public  office  the  reward 
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of  scholarship,  and  gives  every  man  an  opportunity  of  ele- 
vating himself  by  his  own  exertions. 

Nor  are  the  Chinese  less  familiar  with  the  idea  of  change  in 
the  region  of  religious  thought,  three  systems  of  religion 
having  appeared  on  the  arena  of  the  empire,  and  struggled 
for  the  ascendency  since  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Confiicianism  was  persecuted  under  the  dynasty  of  Ts'in ; 
and  Taaism  and  Budhism  alternately  persecuting  and  perse- 
cuted, kept  up  the  conflict  for  ages,  each  in  turn  seating  its 
own  disciples  on  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The  last  of  these 
is  of  foreign  origin ;  and  its  universal  prevalence  does  much 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  introduction  of  religious  ideas 
from  abroad ;  while  it  stands  forth  as  a  visible  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  converting  the  Chinese  to  a  foreign  creed.  A  lead- 
ing statesman  of  China  has  recently  made  use  of  this  as  an  argu- 
ment that  the  emperor  should  not  object  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  "  From  the  time  of  Ts'in  and  Han,"  he  says, 
^'  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  began  to  be  obscured,  and  the 
religion  of  Budha  spread  abroad.  Now  Budhism  originated 
in  India,  but  many  of  the  Hindoos  have  renounced  Budhism 
and  embraced  Mohammedanism.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith 
originated  in  the  west,  but  some  nations  of  the  west  have 
adopted  Protestantism,  and  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  fiiith  of  Bome.  Whence  we  see  that  other  religions  rise 
and  fall  from  age  to  age,  but  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  sur- 
vives, unimpaired  throughout  all  ages."  The  writer  is  careful 
to  disavow  any  sympathy  for  Christianity,  and  he  by  no 
means  recommends  its  adoption  ;  but  he  wishes  to  assure  His 
Majesty  that  there  is  no  serious  evil  to  be  apprehended  even  if 
Christianity  should  succeed  in  supplanting  Budhism,  as  long 
as  the  people  adhere  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  their  ancient 
sage.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  leading  minds  to  acknowl- 
edge the  possibility  of  a  change  even  in  this  hypothetical  form. 

Aside  from  these  religions  revolutions,  and  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  them,  are  several  periods  of  intellectual  awakening, 
that  constitute  marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  literature. 

The  first  of  these  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the 
Confucian  Classics.  Another  occurred  in  the  time  of  Mencius, 
when  the  ethical  basis  of  the  school  underwent  a  searching  r  e 
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vision,  the  great  question  of  the  original  goodness  or  depravity 
of  human  nature  being  discnssed  with  acnteness  and  power.  A 
third  and  more  powerful  awakening  took  place,  when  the 
classic  books  which  Lecheng  had  burned  rose,  Phosnix-Uke, 
from  their  ashes,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  issued,  Minerva- 
like, from  the  retentive  brain  of  those  venerable  scholars,  who 
had  committed  them  to  memory  in  their  early  boyhood. 

This  was  the  age  of  criticism  ;  the  very  circumstances 
which  roused  the  national  mind  to  activity,  directing  its  efforts 
to  the  settlement  of  the  text  of  their  ancient  records.  Bat  it 
did  not  stop  here.  Slips  of  bamboo,  and  tablets  of  wood,  the 
clumsy  materials  of  ancient  books,  gave  place  to  linen,  silk, 
and  paper.  The  convenience  and  elegance  of  the  material 
contributed  to  multiply  books  and  stimulate  literary  labor. 

The  great  work  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  existing 
histories  of  the  empire  was  produced  in  this  age ;  as  also  a 
dictionary,  the  pioneer  of  Chinese  lexicography,  since  followed 
by  more  voluminous  works,  but  so  complete  and  lucid  that  it 
is  still  reckoned  among  standard  authorities. 

But  the  grandest  of  all  the  revivals  of  learning,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  which  ensued  on  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing.  In  the  period  above  referred  to,  about  A.  D. 
177,  the  revised  text  of  the  sacred  books  was  engraved  on 
tablets  of  stone,  by  imperial  order,  as  a  precaution  to  secure  it 
agaiust  the  danger  of  another  conflagration.  Impressions 
must  have  been  taken  from  these,  and  the  art  of  printing  thus 
practiced  to  a  limited  extent  at  that  early  date;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  eighth  century  that  it  came  into  general  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  books.  At  that  time  the  number  of  old  works 
described  in  the  ofiicial  record  of  the  imperial  library,  was 
53,915,  to  which  were  added  28,468,  that  were  characterized 
as  recent.  But  it  was  not  so  much  this  vastly  augmented  rate 
of  production  that  marked  the  epoch,  as  the  improved  char- 
acter of  its  original  literature.  This  was  eminently  the  age  of 
poetry ;  when  Letaipe,  and  Tufu,  and  a  whole  constellation  of 
lesser  lights  rose  above  the  horizon.  The  Poems  of  Tang  is 
still  recognized  as  the  text-book  of  standard  poetry. 

This  period  was  succeeded  by  another  in  the  reign  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  (960-1279),  when  the  mind  of  China  exhibited 
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itself  in  a  Dew  development.  It  became  seized  with  a  mania 
for  philosophical  specnlation,  and  grappled  with  the  deepest 
questions  of  ontology.  Chowtsze,  Chengtsze,  and,  above  all, 
the  famous  Chnhe,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  penetrating 
subtlety  and  the  daring  freedom  of  their  inquiries.  Professing 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  philosophy,  they  in  reality  founded  a 
new  one — ^a  school  of  pantheistic  idealism,  which  has  contin- 
ued dominant  to  the  present  hour.  The  last  two  dynasties 
have  not  been  unfruitful  in  the  products  of  the  intellect ;  in- 
deed, there  seems  to  be  no  end  or  abatement  to  the  teeming 
fertility  of  the  Chinese  mind.  Less  daringly  original  than  in 
the  preceding  period,  it  has  yet,  under  each  of  these  dynasties, 
appeared  in  a  new  style — the  writers  of  the  Ming  being  dis- 
tinguished for  masculine  energy  of  expression,  and  those  of 
the  Ts^ing  for  graceful  elegance.  Each  period  was  introduced 
by  a  gigantic  work,  that  of  the  Mings  by  the  codification  of 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  the  Pandects  of  Yunglo ;  and  that  of 
the  Ts'ings  by  the  compilation  of  Kanghe's  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, the  "  Webster  unabridged  "  of  the  Chinese  language.  The 
writers  of  the  Ts'ing  (the  present)  dynasty,  are  displaying  a 
little  independence  if  not  originality  in  revolting  against  the 
authority  of  Chuhe  as  an  expositor  of  their  canonical  scrip- 
tures— a  reaction  against  the  pantheism,  or  rather  atheism  of 
the  Sang  philosophers.  Whether  this  tendency  is  due  in  any 
degree  to  the  influence  of  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  it  is 
certain  that  from  both  sources,  especially  the  latter,  the 
Chinese  have  received  powerful  impulses  in  the  way  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Chinese  have  not 
maintained  through  all  the  ages  that  character  of  cast-iron  uni- 
formity BO  generally  ascribed  to  them.  Worshipers  of  an- 
tiquity, they  certainly  are,  and  strongly  conservative  in  their 
mental  tendencies ;  but  they  have  not  been  content,  as  is  too 
commonly  supposed,  to  hand  down  from  the  earliest  times  a 
small  stock  of  crystallized  ideas  without  increase  or  modifica- 
tion. The  germs  of  their  civilization,  like  those  of  any  civili- 
zation worth  preserving,  are  not  precious  stones  to  be  kept  in  a 
casket,  but  seeds  to  be  cultivated  and  improved.  In  fact, 
modifications  have  taken  place  on  an  extensive  scale,  foreign 
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elements  have  from  time  to  time  been  engrafted  on  the  native 
root,  and  the  native  bcholar,  as  he  follows  back  the  pathway  of 
history,  fails  to  discover  anything  like  uniformity  or  constancy, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  most  fundamental  principles.  The 
doctrine  of  filial  piety,  carried  to  the  point  of  religious  devo- 
tion, extends  like  a  golden  thread  throngb  all  the  ages,  as  the 
foundation  of  family  ties  and  social  order ;  while  the  principle 
of  the  divine  origin  of  government,  administered  by  one  man 
as  the  representative  of  heaven,  and  modified  by  the  corres- 
ponding doctrine  that  the  will  of  heaven  is  expressed  in  the 
will  of  the  people,  is  found  alike  in  every  period,  as  the  basis 
of  their  civil  institutions. 

Though  not  so  much  given  to  change  as  their  more  mercu- 
rial antipodes,  it  is  still  true  that  the  constant  factors  of  their 
civilization  have  been  tew,  and  the  variable  ones  many.  Bold 
innovations  and  radical  revolutions  rise  to  view  all  along  in 
the  retrospect  of  their  far  reaching  past,  and  prepare  them  to 
anticipate  the  same  for  the  future.  With  such  antecedents, 
and  such  a  character  for  intellectual  activity,  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  profoundly  affected  by 
their  contacts  and  collisions  with  the  civilization  of  Christ- 
endom. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  impression  has  been  profound,  though 
it  was  not  immediately  apparent.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
the  West  has  been  acting  on  China,  by  the  combined  influence 
of  its  arms,  its  commerce,  its  religion,  and  its  science.  Some 
of  these  influences  commenced  to  operate  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  and  their  effects  were  by  no  means  insignificant ;  but  of 
late  years,  all  of  them  have  been  combined  with  an  oxyhydro- 
gen  blow-pipe  intensity,  that  one  would  think  sufficient  to 
melt  a  mountain  of  adamant.  They  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  China  so  effectively  at 
any  earlier  period,  on  account  of  her  geographical  isolation. 

In  some  respects  a  great  advantage,  this  was  in  others  a  seri- 
ous drawback.  Almost  separated  from  the  whole  world,  as 
the  Eomans  said  of  Britain,  she  had  a  magnificent  arena  in 
which  to  grow  undisturbed,  and  develop  her  peculiar  culture. 
The  mountains  of  Thibet  rose  like  a  giant  breakwater  between 
her,  and  that  tide  wave  of  western  conquest,  which  swept  away 
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the  coeval  empires  of  Babylon  and  Persia ;  while  an  ocean 
not  yet  plowed  by  the  keels  of  civilized  commerce  marked  her 
eastern  shore,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  inhospitable  plains  stretch- 
ed away  to  the  North.  She  grew  up  of  consequence  without 
a  rival,  a  giant  surrounded  by  pigmies,  a  pyramid  in  the  midst 
of  mole  bills.  The  weak  nationalities  and  wandering  tribes 
by  whom  she  was  surronnded,  rendered  her  a  willing  homage, 
more  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  greatness,  than  from 
any  dread  of  her  military  power.  And  China,  on  her  part, 
was  accustomed  to  treat  them  with  condescending  patronage 
or  disdainful  contempt.  Thus,  when  she  first  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  great  nations  of  the  West,  she  judged  of 
them  by  the  tribes  on  her  own  frontiers ;  and  when  they  ap- 
proached her  by  embassies,  she  employed  towards  them  the 
forms  and  language  she  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  dealing 
with  her  semi-barbarous  neighbors.  She  assumed  a  tone  of  su- 
periority,  pronounced  them  barbarous,  and  demanded  tribute. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  too  remote  to  cause  her  great  un- 
easiness, or  to  do  anything  that  could  materially  alter  this 
state  of  feeling.  She  saw,  it  is  true,  the  Russians  extending 
their  frontiers  from  the  Ural  to  Kamtschatka,  and  England 
pushing  her  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady.  But  the 
&te  of  scattered  nomads  and  decayed  nationalities  was  no 
warning  to  her.  Even  when  those  great  powers  approached 
her  in  hostile  array,  she  was  still  confident  of  her  ability  to  re- 
sist them.  Hence  the  arrogant  tone  which  she  assumed  in 
interconrse  with  them,  and  until  very  recently  continued  to 
maintain. 

It  was  this  arrogance  that  precipitated  the  Opium  war  of 
1838  ;  and  the  result  did  so  little  to  overcome  it,  tliat  in  1856 
a  display  of  equal  or  greater  arrogance  brought  on  another 
war.  For  more  than  three  years  the  Chinese  government  per- 
sisted in  applying  their  old  policy  to  the  Anglo -('rench  inva- 
ders, still  hoping  to  terminate  the  conflict  by  their  expulsion 
rather  than  by  conceding  the  points  in  dispute.  When,  how- 
ever, their  last  army  had  been  beaten,  their  emperor  had  fied, 
and  his  palace  lay  in  ruins,  the  Chinese  awoke  to  the  reality  of 
their  situation.  They  opened  the  gates  of  their  capital,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  no  serious  thought  of  trying  the  issue  of 
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another  such  conflict  has  crossed  the  mind  of  any  of  their 
statesmen. 

This  lesson  was  decisive — ^an  experience  of  inestimable  value ; 
without  which  all  the  attempts  of  Western  nations  to  benefit 
the  Chinese  must  have  proved  like  attempting  to  irrigate  the 
side  of  a  mountain  by  projecting  water  from  its  base. 

The  effect  was  immediate.  The  Chinese  were,  for  the  first 
time,  convinced  that  they  had  something  to  learn  ;  and  within 
less  than  a  year  from  the  close  of  hostilities,  large  bodies  of 
Chinese  troops  might  have  been  seen  learning  foreign  tactics 
under  foreign  drill-masters,  on  the  very  battle  grounds  where 
tbey  had  been  defeated.  Arsenals,  well  supplied  with  ma- 
chinery from  foreign  countries,  were  put  in  operation  at  four 
important  points ;  one  of  them  employing  as  many  as  nine 
hundred  workmen  ;  and  navy  yards  were  established  at  two  of 
the  principal  sea-ports,  where  the  construction  of  steam  gun- 
boats, entirely  by  native  mechanics,  is  now  going  forward. 

But  does  not  all  this  wear  rather  an  aspect  of  hostility  ? 
Does  it  not  indicate  that  the  Chinese,  worsted  in  the  late  con- 
test, are  preparing  for  another  ? 

The  necessity,  we  answer,  of  providing  themselves  with  more 
efficient  means  for  suppressing  their  own  rebellions,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  it.  But,  after  all,  the  motive  is  of  little  conse- 
quence— the  important  fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  are  learning. 
With  them,  the  day  of  bows,  and  arrows,  bamboo  spears,  and 
lumbering  war-junks  has  passed  away,  and  they  intend  hence- 
forth to  make  war  like  other  nations  in  a  Christian  style. 
They  mean  to  be  able  to  keep  the  peace  within  their  own 
borders,  and  to  maintain  their  self-respect  in  the  face  of  the 
world. 

But  they  do  not  stop  here — ^if  they  did,  there  might  be 
ground  for  suspicion.  But  they  are  a  pacific  people,  both 
from  disposition  and  tradition,  using  war  neither  as  a  pastime 
nor  a  business,  but  resorting  to  it  solely  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. As  such  they  are  now  learning  it,  and  applying  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
At  three  of  the  open  ports  they  have  established  schools  for 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  sciences  of  the  West ;  and,  in 
connection  with  the  arsenal  at  Shanghai,  the  Mandarins  have 
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employed  three  gentlemen  ekilled  in  the  Chinese  language  to 
translate  works  on  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

These  institntions,  it  might  be  said,  are  established  at  im- 
portant outposts,  under  the  auspices  of  provincial  viceroys,  but 
they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
central  government  is  adopting  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
policy.  But  has  not  the  Imperial  government  at  length 
afforded  this  evidence,  by  the  university  which  it  has  estab- 
lished in  the  capital  for  the  introdoction  of  Western  science  ; 
and  the  embassy  it  has  sent  forth  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  West  ? 

The  embassy,  and  especially  the  treaties  it  is  now  negotia- 
ting, are  sufficient  evidence  of  liberality  in  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  but  the  University  in  which  graduates  in  the 
schools  of  Coniiicius  are  invited  to  become  pupils,  is  the  most 
undeniable  proof  of  a  great  intellectual  movement.  It  was 
established  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Kung,  uncle  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  most  influential  man  in  the  empire. 

Two  memorials  of  the  Prince,  one  containing  the  proposal, 
and  the  other  explaining  and  vindicating  it,  were  laid  before 
His  Majesty  and  published  in  the  official  Gazette,  after  rcceiv- 
iug  the  Imperial  sanction,  constituting  them  a  charter  for  the 
new  institution.  The  second  of  these  papers  we  translate  from 
the  pages  of  the  Oazette,  and  here  insert,  as  affording  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  mind  in  relation  to  these 
subjects.  Four  of  the  ministers  who  joined  the  Prince  in  pre- 
senting it,  are  heads  of  departments  in  the  government. 

Memorial  of  Prince  Kung  on  the  establishment  of  a  College 
for  the  CuUivation  of  Western  Science : 

Tour  Majesty's  servant  and  other  ministers  of  the  Council 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  their  knees  present  this  memorial  in 
regard  to  regulations  for  teaching  Astronomy  and  Mathemat- 
ics, and  the  selection  of  students. 

Tliese  sciences  being  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of 
machinery,  and  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  we  have  resolved 
on  erecting  for  this  purpose  a  special  department  in  the  Tung- 
wen  College,  to  whicK  scholars  of  a  high  grade  may  be  admit- 
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ted,  and  in  which  men  from  the  West  shall  be  invited  to  give 
instruction. 

The  scheme  having  met  with  your  Majesty's  gracious  ap- 
proval, we  beg  to  state  that  it  did  not  originate  in  a  fondness 
for  novelties  or  in  admiration  for  the  abstract  subtleties  of 
Western  science ;  but  solely  from  the  consideration  that  the 
mechanical  arts  of  the  West  all  have  their  source  in  the  science 
of  Mathematics.  Kow,  if  the  Chinese  government  desires  to 
introduce  the  building  of  steamers,  and  construction  of  ma- 
chinery, and  yet  declines  to  borrow  instruction  from  the  men 
of  the  West,  there  is  danger  lest  following  our  own  ideas,  we 
should  squander  funds  to  no  purpose. 

We  have  weighed  the  matter  maturely  before  laying  it  be- 
fore the  Throne.  But  among  persons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  there  are  some  who  will  regard  this  matter 
as  unimportant ;  some  who  will  censure  us  as  wrong  in  aban- 
doning the  methods  of  China  for  those  of  the  West ;  and  some 
who  will  even  denounce  the  proposal  that  Chinese  should  sub- 
mit to  be  instructed  by  the  people  of  the.  West,  as  shameful 
in  the  extreme.  Those  who  urge  such  objections  are  ignorant 
of  the  demands  of  the  times. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  high  time  that  some  plan  should  be 
devised  for  inftising  new  elements  of  strength  into  the  govern- 
ment of  China.  Those  who  understand  the  times,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  only  way  for  effecting  this,  is  to  introduce  the 
learning  and  mechanical  arts  of  Western  nations.  Provincial 
governors,  such  as  Teoteungiang  and  LehungcJumg^  are  firm 
in  this  conviction,  and  constantly  presenting  it  in  their 
addresses  to  the  Throne.  The  last  mentioned  officer  last  year 
opened  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  invited 
men  and  officers  from  the  metropolitan  garrison  to  go  there  for 
instruction  ;  while  the  others  established  in  Fuchau  a  school 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  arts,  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  ship-building  and  the  manufacture 
of  engines.  The  urgency  of  such  studies  is  therefore  an  opin- 
ion, which  is  not  confined  to  us,  your  servants. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  steam- 
ers has  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  both  cheap  and  convenient, 
so  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
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home  prodaction,  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  manu- 
factare  of  arms,  and  the  construction  of  ships,  that  China 
needs  to  learn.  But  in  respect  to  these  two  objects,  which  is 
the  wiser  conrse  in  view  of  the  future,  to  content  ourselves 
with  purchase,  and  leave  the  source  of  supply  in  the  hands  of 
others,  or  to  render  ourselves  independent  by  making  our- 
selves masters  of  their  arts,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire. 

As  to  the  imputation  of  abandoning  the  methods  of  China, 
is  it  not  altogether  a  fictitious  charge?  For,  on  inquiry,  it 
will  be  found  that  western  science  had  its  root  in  the  astrono- 
my of  China,  which  western  scholars  confess  themselves  to 
have  derived  from  eastern  lands.  They  have  minds  adapted  to 
reasrming  and  abstruse  study,  so  that  they  were  able  to  deduce 
from  it  new  arts  which  shed  a  lustre  on  those  nations,  but,  in 
reality,  the  original  belonged  to  China,  and  Europeans  learned 
them  from  us.  If,  therefore,  we  apply  ourselves  to  those 
studies,  our  future  progress  will  be  built  on  our  own  founda- 
tion. Having  the  root  in  our  possession,  we  shall  not  need  to 
look  to  others  for  assistance,  an  advantage  which  it  is  impossi- 
sible  to  overestimate. 

As  to  the  value  to  be  set  on  the  science  of  the  West,  your 
illustrious  ancestor,  JSianghej  gave  it  his  hearty  approbation, 
promoting  its  teachers  to  offices  of  conspicuous  dignity,  and 
employing  them  to  prepare  the  imperial  calendar ;  thus  setting 
an  example  of  liberality  equaled  only  by  the  vastness  of  his 
all-comprehending  wisdom.  Our  dynasty  ought  not  to  forget 
its  own  precedent,  espeoially  iu  relation  to  a  matter  which 
occupied  the  first  place  among  the  studies  of  the  ancients. 

In  olden  times,  yeomen  and  common  soldiers  were  all 
acquainted  with  Astronomy ;  but  in  later  ages  an  interdict 
was  put  upon  it,  and  those  who  cultivated  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence became  few.  In  the  reign  of  Kanghe^  the  prohibition 
was  removed  and  astronomical  science  once  more  began  to 
flourish.  Mathematics  were  studied  together  with  the  classics, 
the  evidence  of  which  we  find  in  the  published  works  of  several 
schools.  A  proveil)  says,  ^'  a  thing  unknown  is  a  scholar's 
shame."  Itow,  when  a  man  of  letters,  on  stepping  from  his 
door,  raises  his  eyes  to  the  stars,  and  is  unable  to  tell  what 
they  are,  is  not  this  enough  to  make  him  blush  ?    Even  if  no 
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echoolB  were  established,  the  educated  ought  to  apply  them- 
selves to  such  studies,  how  much  more  so  when  a  goal  is  pro- 
posed for  them  to  aim  at } 

As  to  the  allegation  that  it  is  a  shame  to  learn  from  the 
people  of  the  West,  this  is  the  absurdest  charge  of  all.  For, 
under  the  whole  heaven,  the  deepest  disgrace  is  that  of  being 
content  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  others.  For  some  tens  of  years 
the  nations  of  the  West  have  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  steam  navigation,  each  imitating  the  others,  and  daily  pro* 
ducing  some  new  improvement.  Recently,  too,  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  has  sent  men  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  language  and  science  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
with  a  view  to  the  building  of  steamers,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  they  succeed. 

Of  the  jealous  rivalry  among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  but  when  so  small  a  country 
as  Japan  is  putting  forth  all  its  energies,  if  China  alone  con- 
tinues to  tread  indolently  in  the  beaten  track,  without  a  single 
effort  in  the  way  of  improvement,  what  can  be  more  disgrace- 
ful than  this  f  Ifow,  not  merely  not  to  be  ashamed  of  our  in- 
feriority, but  when  a  measure  is  proposed  by  which  we  may 
equal  or  even  surpass  our  neighbors,  to  object  the  shame  of 
learning  from  them,  and  forever  refusing  to  learn,  to  be  content 
with  our  inferiority — is  not  such  meanness  of  spirit  itself  an 
indelible  reproach  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  machinery  belongs  to  artisans,  and  that 
scholars  should  not  condescend  to  such  employments,  in 
answer  to  this,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Why  is  it  that  the 
book  in  the  OhcnUey  on  the  structure  of  chariots,  has  for  some 
thousands  of  years  been  a  recognized  text-book  in  all  the 
schools?  Is  it  not  because,  while  mechanics  do  the  work, 
scholars  ought  to  understand  the  principles  ?  When  principles 
are  understood,  their  application  will  be  extended.  The  object 
which  we  propose  for  study  to  day,  is  the  principles  of  things. 
To  invite  educated  men  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  knowl- 
edge, by  investigating  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  compelling  them  to  take  hold  of  the  tools  of  the 
working  man.  What  other  point  of  doubt  is  left  for  us  to 
clear  up  ? 
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In  conclusion  we  would  aay,  that  the  object  of  stndy  is 
ntilitj,  and  its  valne  must  be  judged  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  time«?.  Outsiders  may  vent  their  doubts  and 
critidsnis,  but  the  measure  is  one  that  calls  for  decisive  action. 
Tour  servants  have  considered  it  maturely.  As  the  enterprise 
is  a  new  one,  its  principles  ought  to  be  carefully  examined. 
To  stimulate  candidates  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the  proposed 
curriculum,  they  ought  to  have  a  liberal  allowance  from  the 
public  treasury  to  defray  their  current  expenses,  and  have  the 
door  of  promotion  set  wide  open  before  them.  We  have 
accordingly  agreed  on  six  regulations,  which  we  herewith  sub- 
mit to  the  eye  of  your  Majesty,  and  wait  reverently  for  the 
Imperial  sanction. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Hanlin  Insti- 
tute, being  men  of  superior  attainments,  while  their  duties  are 
not  onerous,  if  they  were  appointed  to  study  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  they  would  find  those  sciences  an  easy  acquisi- 
tion. With  regard  to  scholars  of  the  second  and  third  grades, 
as  also  mandarins  of  the  lower  ranks,  we  request  your  Majesty 
to  open  the  portals,  and  admit  them  to  be  examined  as  candi- 
dates, that  we  may  have  a  larger  number  from  whom  to  select 
men  of  ability  for  the  public  service. 

Laying  this  memorial  before  the  throne,  we  beseech  the 
Empresses  regent  and  the  Emperor  to  cast  on  it  their  sacred 
glance,  and  to  give  us  their  instructions. 

The  Imperial  placet  is  added  with  the  "  vermilion  pencil."  It 
says,  "  Let  the  measures  proposed  in  the  memorial  be  adopted. 
Sespect  this." 

This  remarkable  document  shows  us  the  humiliation  felt  by 
the  Chinese  mind,  to  find  itself,  on  awaking,  in  the  rear  of  the 
age ;  and  exhibits  in  an  amusing  light  the  sophistical  artifices 
resorted  to  by  the  friends  of  progress,  to  avert  the'  odium 
which  their  proposed  movement  was  certain  to  excite.  It 
shows  us  the  two  parties  in  conflict,  and  acquaints  us  with  the 
positions  occupied  by  each.  The  conservatives  take  their 
stand  within  the  old  intrenchments  of  pride  and  prejudice. 
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while  their  assailants  are  attempting  to  dislodge  them  by  the 
force  of  arguments  drawn  from  necessity. 

The  latter  is  the  party  in  power ;  and  this  paper,  designed 
at  once  to  vindicate  the  action  of  the  general  government,  and 
to  refute  the  narrow  views  of  those  who  would  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  its  predecessors,  goes  forth  to  the  people  of  the 
empire,  under  the  seal  of  their  sovereign,  and  endorsed  by 
governors  and  viceroys. 

The  minds  that  are  thus  enlightened  are  few ;  but  they  are 
the  most  eminent  in  the  State ;  and  when  we  see  the  rays  of 
morning  glancing  on  the  highest  peaks  of  a  mountain  range, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  light  reaches 
those  of  lesser  elevation,  or  penetrates  to  the  valleys  that  lie 
between  them.  Under  a  government  constituted  like  that  of 
China,  an  immense  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  those  in 
power.  Whatever  cause  they  advocate  is  sure  to  be  respected 
by  the  people ;  and  in  this  case,  convinced  that  ignorance  is 
the  bane  of  their  people,  they  are  in  earnest  in  endeavoring  to 
apply  the  remedy. 

Kor  are  these  enlightened  views  confined  to  the  heads  of  the 
government.  A  growing  avidity  for  books  of  science  is  per- 
ceptible among  the  literary  classes ;  some  of  whom  contribute 
liberally  for  the  publication  of  scientific  works,  and  feel  repaid 
by  the  honor  of  having  their  names  associated  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning. 

To  meet  this  growing  taste  for  real  knowledge,  the  viceroy 
of  Kiangnan  is  now  bringing  out  a  series  of  works  on  scientific 
subjects,  mostly  by  European  authors,  employing  at  a  high 
salary,  in  the  capacity  of  editor,  a  learned  native,  who  was  in- 
structed by  English  missionaries.  One  of  the  works  last  pub- 
lished is  Kicci's  translation  of  Euclid,  enlarged  by  A.  Wylio, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  London  mission.  It  contains  a  preface  by  the 
last  named  gentleman,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  common 
charge  that  miseionaries  take  advantage  of  mathematics  to 
propagate  Christianity,  by  admitting  the  fact,  and  setting  forth 
the  transcendent  value  of  religious  truth.  This  preface  is  re- 
printed entire  without  the  alteration  of  a  word ;  nor  does  the 
viceroy,  in  the  introduction  from  his  own  pen,  bring  forward 
anything  to  counteract  its  infinence. 
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The  views  of  the  more  advanced  members  of  this  scholarly 
class,  are  well  set  forth  in  an  essay  lately  published  in  a 
Chinese  newspaper  by  Changlnseng,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  titular  rank,  who  has  lately  published  two  small  volumes, 
one  on  engineering  and  the  other  on  chemistry. 

As  a  testimony  to  the  scientific  labors  of  missionaries,  as  well 
as  an  index  of  intellectual  progress,  it  is  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  us  in  translating  a  few  paragraphs.  He  is  discussing  a 
question  much  mooted  among  the  Chinese,  that  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  foreign  intercourse. 

"  Commencing,"  he  says,  "  with  the  last  years  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  we  opened  the  seaports  of  Kwangtung  to  foreign 
trade,  doing  a  profitable  business  in  tea  and  silks,  receiving  in 
return  fabrics  of  woolen  and  cotten  suited  to  our  wants ;  as 
well  as  clocks,  matches,  mirrors,  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 
But  opium  came  in  at  the  same  time,  and  its  poisonous  streams 
have  penetrated  to  the  core  of  the  flowery  land.  The  blame 
of  this  partly  rests  on  us,  but  when  we  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  it  is  impossible  to  exculpate  the  English  from  the  guilt  of 
originating  the  traffic." 

"  Foreigners,  with  their  ships  and  steamers,  have,  more- 
ever,  monopolized  the  carrying  trade  of  the  seacoast  and  the 
great  rivers ;  throwing  thousands  of  seafaring  natives  out  of 
employ,  and  causing  great  distress." 

To  the  advantage  derived  from  the  purchase  of  foreign 
arms,  from  their  assistance  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  protection  which  they  extended  over 
the  open  ports,  he  does  ample  justice.  Yet  in  striking  a 
balance  sheet,  he  still  concludes  that  the  ^'advantages  de- 
rived from  foreign  commerce  are  not  sufficient  to  make  amends 
for  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  But  the  benefits 
which  we  derive  from  the  teachings  of  missionaries  are  more 
than  we  can  enumerate." 

He  then  recapitulates  the  publications  of  missionaries  on 
scientific  subjects,  commencing  with  those  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
of  two  centuries  ago,  and  coming  down  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  present  day ;  and  closes  the  catalogue  with  the 
remark,  "all  these  are  the  works  of  missionaries — they  are 
well  adapted  to  augment  the  knowledge,  and  quicken  the  in- 
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tellect  of  China.    Their  influence  on  our  future  will  bo  un- 
bounded." 

But  he  does  not  stop  with  the  scientific  teachings  of  mis- 
sionaries. "China,"  he  says,  "is  much  given  to  idolatry, 
which  is  to  us  a  source  of  wasteful  and  foolish  practices. 
Now,  Christianity  teaches  men  to  renounce  the  worship  of 
idols,  in  conformity  with  the  maxim  of  Confucius,  '  that  he 
who  sins  against  Heaven  will  pray  in  vain  to  any  other.' 
Should  we  attend  to  these  instructions,  our  women  would 
cease  to  frequent  the  temples,  and  we  should  waste  no  more 
money  on  idolatrous  processions.  Monasteries  would  be  con- 
verted into  private  residences,  and  their  yellow-capped  occu- 
pants would  not  be  seen  fleecing  the  people  by  their  de- 
ception. Their  sorceries  and  charms  would  be  laughed  at, 
and  this  would  indeed  be  a  great  gain." 

The  author  of  these  paragraphs  has  very  little  sympathy 
with  the  spiritual  elements  of  our  holy  faith,  but  like  many  of 
his  countrymen  he  views  it  with  favor,  as  a  powerful  agency, 
c  >6perating  with  the  diffusion  of  science,  to  emancipate  his 
country  from  the  bondage  of  superstition. 

Such  views  as  these,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  have  not 
yet  become  the  staple  of  public  opinion.  The  opposition  out- 
numbers the  administration,  and  pamphlets  against  Chris- 
tianity and  science  are  more  numerous  than  those  in  their 
favor.  Still  enough,  we  think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
tide  is  turning.  Chinese  statesmen,  of  both  schools,  recognize 
the  incipient  change.  Some  exert  all  their  influence  to  check 
its  progress ;  while  others,  who  describe  their  illiberal  oppo- 
nents as  tso  tsing  hwcm  tien^  ^  looking  at  the  sky  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well,'  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  help  it 
forward. 

There  is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  state  papers 
of  the  day,  which  must  prove  a  talisman  of  might  to  the  pro- 
gressive party.  This  is  Chungking^  a  term  allied  in  signification 
to  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  It 
relates  specifically  to  dynastic  renovations,  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  the  dynasty  of  Han,  when  that  illustrious  house, 
reviving  after  a  period  of  decay,  entered  afresh  on  a  career  of 
glory.    In  the  present  case,  the  Manchu  family,  which  has 
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given  to  the  empire  some  of  its  ipost  distinguished  sovereigns, 
was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  extinction  by  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  foreign  wars  and  domestic  rebellion.  The  late  Emper- 
or, Hienfung,  having  fled  to  Tartary,  and  died  of  chagrin  and 
despair,  the  victorious  Allies  strove  with  laudable  moderation 
to  heal  the  wounds,  so  nearly  fatal,  which  they  had  them- 
selves inflicted ;  and  when  his  infant  son,  Tungche,  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  they  afiforded  him  both  moral  support  and  mili- 
tary aid. 

With  peace  abroad,  and  no  longer  any  powerful  enemy  at 
home,  the  statesmen  of  China  believe  (and  they  have  good 
grounds  for  the  opinion)  that  their  young  Emperor  comes  to 
power  at  a  most  auspicious  epoch.  Favored  with  the  friend- 
ship of  powerful  nations,  and  with  sources  of  power  unknown 
to  antiquity  placed  within  his  reach,  it  is  possible,  as  they 
think,  and  even  probable,  that  his  reign,  by  the  splendor  of  its 
intellectual  progress,  may  eclipse  the  military  glory  of  his 
most  illustrious  ancestors.  They  desire  to  make  the  present 
reign  the  commencement  of  a  new  career,  and  are  constantly 
exhorting  one  another  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  renovation, 
lliis  is  what  they  mean  by  chunghing^  and  when  they  seek  to 
effect  it  by  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  their  people,  it  ac- 
quires the  full  dignity  of  a  national  renaissance. 

But  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  such  a  renais- 
sance should  be  achieved  without  the  whole  empire  first  passing 
through  a  period  of  disintegration?  Is  it  possible  that  this 
ancient  people,  hoary  with  years,  and  bowed  beneath  a  load  of 
traditions,  should  descend  into  the  fountain  of  youth  and 
emerge  with  all  the  freshness  of  manhood's  prime,  without  un- 
dei^oiDg  the  painful  process  of  dismemberment  and  recon- 
struction ?  Or  must  they  be  cut  in  piecemeal,  and  thrown 
into  the  seething  caldron  before  they  can  come  forth  a  reno- 
vated, people? 

Tliis  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day,  the  question  of  "  to  be 
or  not  to  be  "  in  the  politics  of  China.  But  however  it  may 
be  solved,  as  it  relates  to  the  government,  the  Chinese  people 
must  and  will  be  renovated.  Foreign  diplomatists  and  states- 
men feel  that  a  mighty  change  must  pass  over  the  people, 
sweeping  away  their  old  superstitions,  unchaining  them  from 
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tlio  oars  of  custom,  and  setting  their  minds  free  to  labor  in 
productive  fields,  before  they  can  be  qualified  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  magnificient  patrimony.  The  most  intelli- 
gent of  them  believe  that  such  a  change,  though  gradual  in  its 
approach,  is  certain  to  take  place.  Such  men  as  H.  B.  M.  Min- 
ister in  Peking,  whose  experience  in  China  dates  back  a 
quarter  of  a  century, — such  men  as  the  chief  of  the  Chinese 
Embassy,  whose  experience  extends  over  seven  years ;  and  such 
men  as  the  Inspector  General  of  Imperial  Customs,  who  has 
resided  in  China  twice  that  length  of  time, — allhave  faith  in  the 
future  of  Ciiina,  and  favor  well  devised  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Chinese  people. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  encouragement  which  the  advocates 
of  progress  among  the  Chinese  derive  from  a  prevailing  im- 
pression that  the  present  is  a  time  favorable  for  Chungking  or 
renovation.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  a  powerful  support 
in  a  saying  of  their  sage,  expressed  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Tahio  or  great  study,  that  "  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  sover- 
eign to  seek  the  renovation  of  his  people." 

To  the  renovation  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  most  formida- 
ble obstacle  is  the  use  of  opium,  a  vice  of  recent  growth,  for 
tlie  prevalence  of  which  they  have  to  thank  the  unscrupulous 
cupidity  of  Christian  nations.  It  undermines  the  physical 
system,  impairs  the  mental  faculties,  and  smites  the  moral 
nature  with  a  kind  of  paralysis.  It  impoverishes  the  individ- 
ual and  the  public,  and  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  A  little  cloud  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  it  has  expanded  with  alarming  rapidity, 
until  it  casts  heavy  shadows  over  the  prospect  of  the  future, 
and  on  the  hearts  of  the  weil  wishers  of  China.  It  threatens 
to  sap  the  vigor  of  the  Chinese  race,  a  race  that  has  seen  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  laid  in  their  graves,  and  continued 
till  our  own  day  with  unimpaired  vitality,  sending  forth  fresh 
swarms  fr^m  the  pld  hive,  to  colonize  the  steppes  of  Tartary, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and  to  compete  with  European 
emigration  on  our  own  Pacific  coast. 

But  happily  an  antidote  is  in  the  field.  The  Chinese  have 
not  attempted  like  the  Japanese  to  weave  their  code  of  inter- 
national intercourse  into  a  net-work  which  shall  admit  civili- 
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zation  and  exclude  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  the  govern- 
ment has  pledged  itself  in  all  their  recent  treaties  to  protect 
the  propagators  and  professors  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Already  is  Christianity  in  some  localities  getting  a  hold  on  the 
popular  mibd ;  and  though  it  encounters  violent  opposition, 
culminating  now  and  then  in  a  furious  outbreak,  the  imperial 
power  may  at  any  time  be  invoked  for  its  defense  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  *'  Treaty  power."  It  is  working  its  way  up 
through  the  lower  strata  of  society,  preparing  its  triumph  from 
afar,  proving  itself  a  moral  antiseptic  to  counteract  the  growth 
of  corruption;  or  rather  a  new  principle  of  life,  which  will 
not  merely  conserve  but  renovate  the  Chinese  race.  To  this 
grand  result,  the  intellectual  movement,  which  it  is  the  special 
abject  of  this  Article  to  indicate,  will  prove  itself  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  like  the  revival  of  letters  in  modern  Europe,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  work  of  spiritual  reform. 

Can  this  renovation,  we  again  ask,  be  effected  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  reigning  house?  Without  venturing  a  cate- 
gorical answer,  we  only  say  that  many  propitious  circumstan- 
ces appear  to  concur  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  present  is  a  minority  reign ;  and  the  influential  men 
who  surround  the  throne,  are  leaders  in  this  movement  to 
"  infuse  new  elements  of  strength  into  the  government  of 
China."  The  Emperor,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years,  may  imbibe 
their  spirit,  and  shape  his  policy  on  theirs  ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
when  he  takes  the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  hands,  he  will 
receive  in  person,  as  by  treaty  bound,  the  embassadors  of  for- 
eign powers.  He  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  for  acquiring 
new  ideas,  such  as  his  fathers  never  enjoyed. 

The  government,  though  rudely  shaken  and  much  exhaust- 
ed, gives  unmistakable  signs  of  convalescence.  With  its 
growing  superiority  in  discipline  and  arms,  it  can  smile  at  the 
menaces  of  border  tribes,  and  hold  in  check  the  seeds  of 
domestic  revolution.  China's  greatest  danger  is  from  the 
great  Powers  of  the  West. 

Bussia  covets  her  sunny  plains  and  fine  harbors,  and 
France  would  not  be  averse  to  accepting  China  as  an  offset  to 
British  India.  But  England  is  too  jealous  of  her  great  rivals 
to  consent  to  any  encroachment  of  this  nature  by  either 
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them.  The  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  formerly  limited 
in  ite  application  to  the  map  of  Europe^  ie  now  transferred  to 
Eastern  Asia ;  and  it  is  under  the  shield  of  this  principle 
alone,  that  either  China  or  Japan  can  hope  to  maintain  her 
independence. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  powers  that  hold  each  other  in 
check  from  no  better  motives  than  mntual  jealousy,  might  at 
any  moment  reconcile  their  differences  by  agreeing  to  a 
Polandlike  partition.  And  here  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  becomes  of  unspeakable  value,  for  incapacitated  alike  by 
situation  and  policy  from  making  encroachments  on  the  terri- 
tories of  China,  we  are  directly  interested  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Indeed,  so  vital  is  it  that  we 
should  have  for  our  trans-pacific  neighbor  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  that  we  certainly  should  not  fail  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  our  moral  support.  We  might,  indeed,  carry  it 
as  far  as  we  did  on  behalf  of  Mexico  ;  or,  in  case  of  necessity, 
push  it  to  the  extent  of  giving  material  aid. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  much  that  China  would  have  to  ask  of 
us — ^her  own  forces,  with  American  oflBcers  to  lead  them,  and  a 
few  American  companies  to  set  them  an  example,  being 
amply  suflicient  to  repel  any  European  invasion. 

It  is  a  grand  position  for  the  United  States  thus  to  be  a  key- 
stone among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth ;  which,  instead  of 
crushing  China,  combine  to  extend  over  her  the  arch  of  tlieir 
power,  and  to  protect  her  in  the  career  of  improvement,  on 
which  she  has  so  happily  entered. 
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Suggestions  on  Academical  Organization^  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Oxford.  By  Maek  Pattison,  etc.  Edinburgh: 
1868. 

InoMgural  Address  of  James  McGosh^  D.  /?.,  LL,  Z?.,  as 
President  of  the  College  of  Nev)  Jersey^  Princeton^  Oct.  27, 
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The  American  Colleges  have  of  late  been  somewhat  formally 
challenged  by  what  is  called  the  American  PubUcy  to  appear 
before  its  tribunal,  and  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  and 
defense  of  their  system  of  discipline  and  study,  on  penalty  of 
being  either  nonsuited  or  condemned.  The  challenge  has  been 
repeated  too  often,  and  from  too  many  quarters,  to  be  wholly 
neglected,  however  confident  the  friends  and  defenders  of  tlie 
college  system  may  be  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  present  is  not  the 
only  time  when  this  system  has  been  seriously  called  in  question, 
or  when  important  changes  have  been  proposed  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  nearer  conformity  with  the  so-called  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  alleged  wants  of  educated  men  themselves,  and  the 
demands  of  what  is  termed  public  opinion. 

In  August,  1826,  a  detailed  report  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  proposing  very  import- 
ant modifications  of  its  course  of  study.  Tliis  provided,  among 
other  features,  for  the  addition  to  the  '*  present  classical  and 
scientific  four  years'  course"  of  "a  new  course,  equally 
thorough  and  elevated  with  this,  but  distinguished  from  it  by 
a  more  modern  and  national  aspect,  and  by  a  better  adaptation 
to  the  taste  and  future  pursuits  of  a  large  class  of  young  men, 
who  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education."  It  also 
provided  for  "  a  department  devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching ;  but  more  especially,  at  first,  to  the  education  of 
schoolmasters,"  an.d  also  for  "  a  department  of  theoretical  and 
practical  mechanics."  The  new  department  which  was  to  be 
equally  thorough  and  elevated  with  the  old  was  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  features,  viz.,  the  greater  prominence 
given  to  English  literatm'e ;  the  substitution  of  French  and 
Spanish,  and  eventually  of  German  and  Italian,  for  Greek  and 
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Latin;  tlie  study  of  Practical  Mechanics;  greater  atten- 
tion to  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  to  "Modern  History, 
especially  the  History  of  the  Puritans,''  to  "  Civil  and  Political 
law,  embracing  the  careful  study  of  American  Constitutions." 
To  tliese  might  be  added  "  Drawing  and  Civil  Engineering." 
Ancient  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  Khetoric  and  Ora- 
tory, Mathematics,  Natural,  Intellectual,  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Anatomy,  Political  Economy,  and  Theology,  were  re- 
tained in  both  courses.  In  conformity  with  this  plan,  the 
studies  for  this  parallel  course  were  assigned  to  the  several 
terms  of  the  four  years'  course,  text-books  were  selected, 
'and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  many  who  aspired  to  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  would  prefer  the  studies  which  were  so  much 
better  suited  to  modern  ideas.  The  reasons  for  substituting 
the  modern  languages  for  the  ancient,  and  for  giving  a  wider 
range  in  other  respects  to  the  studies  pursued,  were  urged  with 
great  earnestness  by  the  authors  of  the  plan,  and  they  are  very 
nearly  like  those  which  we  find  in  the  many  publications 
which  have  been  issued  within  the  last  few  years  advocating  a 
reform  bf  the  college  system.  The  views  expressed  in  the  Re- 
port presented  to  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  in  1826, 
and  those  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization 
presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Cornell  University  in  1 866, 
are  strikingly  alike.  Both  assert,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  dissatisfaction  prevails  extensively  with  the  college  system 
as  then  and  now  conducted.  Both  insist,  with  assured  posi- 
tivenese,  that  more  valuable  results  can  be  attained  by  provid- 
ing parallel  and  special  courses  of  study.  The  principal  diflferences 
are,  that  the  Cornell  report  in  its  second  general  course  substi- 
tutes German  for  Greek,  and  in  its  third,  French  and  Ger- 
man for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  it  also  provides  most 
liberally,  and  in  a  very  sanguine  and  hopeful  spirit,  for 
optional  and  special  courses,  and  for  a  large  corps  of  special 
and  Don  resident  lecturers.  The  scheme  proposed  at  Amherst 
never  went  any  further  than  to  be  printed  in  one  or  two  annual 
catalogues,  with  the  names  of  a  few  special  students.  No  per- 
son, so  fkr  as  we  are  informed,  ever  received  the  Bachelor's 
degree  on  the  modern  course  of  study. 
In  1827  Hon.  Noyes  Darling,  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
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of  Yale  College,  introdaced  a  resolation  that  a  committee  be 
,  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  altering  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  this  college,  as  to  leave  out  of 
said  course  the  study  of  the  dead  langv^eey  substituting  other 
studies  therefor,  and  either  requiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  said  languages,  as  a  condition  of  admittance  into  the  college, 
or  providing  instruction  in  the  same  for  such  as  shall  choose  to 
study  them  after  admittance,  and  that  the  said  committee  be 
requested  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  corpor- 
ation." In  1828  the  committee  made  their  report,  and  in- 
cluded •'  in  it  two  elaborate  papers  written  by  President  Day 
and  Professor  Kingsley,"  one  containing  a  summary  view  of- 
the  plan  of  education  in  the  college ;  the  other  "an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  insisting  on  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages." 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  changes  proposed  by  President 
Wayland,  in  firown  ITniversity,  and  to  the  reasons  by  which 
he  enforced  their  adoption.  The  scheme  which  he  so  carefully 
elaborated  and  set  in  motion,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was 
soon  abandoned.  Some  very  important  changes  were  also  pro- 
posed and  introduced  into  the  university  of  Vermont,  at  the 
instance,  and  under  the  sanction  of  its  very  scholarly  Presi- 
dents. The  last,  however,  were  not  all  in  the  line  of  modern 
theories.  We  have  referred  to  these  facts  to  remind  some  of 
our  readers  that  the  views  which  are  now  so  confidently  urged 
are  not  entirely  novel,  and  that  some  of  them  have  already 
been  in  a  certain  sense  subjected  to  the  test  of  an  actual  or  at 
least  a  proposed  experiment. 

Tlie  distrust  of  our  colleges  and  of  their  system  of  education 
which  is  now  so  freely  expressed,  has  been  greatly  stimulated, 
and  is  likely  to  be  still  more  eflFectively  reinforced  by  the  zeal- 
ous and  passionate  assaults  that  have  of  late  been  made  upon 
the  great  schools  and  universities  of  England.  These  critical 
assaults  have  appeared  in  almost  every  possible  form,  from  the 
ponderous  blue-books,  that  embody  the  reports  of  Parliament- 
ary commissioners,  down  to  the  spiteful  and  capricious  attacks 
of  titled  and  untitled  demagogues;  from  the  elaborate  volume 
of  essays,  written  by  experienced  teachers  and  accomplished 
Fellows  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  down  to  the 
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ill-natured  and  ignorant  thrusts  of  half-educated  and  conceited 
sciolists  and  scientists.  It  is  scarce  matter  of  wonder,  in  one 
point  of  view,  that  some  ill  informed  persons  should  imag- 
ine that  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the  American  colleges 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  English  schools  and  universities, 
and  should  draw  effective  arguments  from  the  imagined  upris- 
ing of  the  English  people  against  scholastic  traditions,  to  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  our  doing  the  same  with  what  are 
supposed  to  be 'similar  burdens.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  some  who  use  such  arguments  should  fail  either 
to  see  or  to  confess  that  the  points  of  difference  are  so  great 
between  the  two  as  to  forbid  rather  than  warrant  the  inferences 
which  are  derived  from  them,  or  that  any  one  should  adopt  the 
motto  which  Mr.  Atkinson  has  prefixed  to  his  very  clever 
essay — more  ingenious  than  ingenuous  as  it  seems  to  us — mti- 
UUo  nomine  de  Ufc^mla  narratur. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  only  fair  for  the  American  assailants 
of  the  American  colleges  to  remember  that  it  is  but  a  very 
small  number  of  the  most  violent  of  the  English  reformers  who 
contend  for,  or  would  even  suffer  any  serious  diminution  from 
the  prominence  given  to  the  classics  in  a  course  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  Hon.  Bobert  Lowe  did,  indeed,  not  think  it  un- 
worthy of  his  character  to  use  his  fine  classical  learning  and  re- 
putation in  contemptuouely  depreciating  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  the  ancient  writers,  in  comparison  with  the 
study  of  the  modem  tongues  and  literature.  But  his  was  a 
capricious  escapade  of  a  rather  uncertain  leader,  and  it  should 
weigh  but  little  when  set  off  against  the  deliberate  utterances 
of  that  steady-going  wheel-horse  among  the  reformers,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  himself  not  a  university  man,  in  his  inaugural 
address  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  In  that  address  Mr. 
Mill  says :  ^^The  only  languages,  then,  and  the  only  literature, 
to  which  I  would  allow  a  place  in  the  ordinary  curriculum, 
are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  and  to  these  I  would 
preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present  occupy.  That 
position  is  justified  by  the  great  value  in  education,  of  knowing 
well  some  other  cultivated  language  and  literature  than  one's 
own,  and  by  the  peculiar  value  of  those  particular  languages 
and  literature."  p.  22.    That  Mr.  Mill  is,  withal,  as  earnest  for 
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reform  in  all  the  other  particnlara  which  hie  associates  insist 
upon  is  evident  from  another  passage  which  sums  up  many 
passes  of  illustration  and  argument.  "  I  will  say  confidently 
that  if  the  two  classical  languages  were  properly  taught,  there 
would  be  no  need  whatever  for  ejecting  them  from  the  school 
course,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  time  for  everything  else  that 
need  be  included  therein."  p.  16. 

Mr.  Farrar  also,  the  editor  of  the  very  significant  and  able 
volume  of  essays  to  which  we  may  refer  hereafter,  says  in  his 
lecture  before  the  Koyal  Institution :  "  I  must  avow  my  dis- 
tinct conviction  that  our  present  system  of  exclusively  classi- 
cal education  as  a  whole,  and  carried  out  as  we  do  carry  it  out, 
is  a  deplorable  failure?^  Lecture,  etc.,  p.  18.  "That  Greek 
and  Latin — taught  in  a  shorter  period,  and  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive mnner — should  remain  as  the  sjlid  basis  of  a  liberal 
education,  we  are  all  (or  nearly  all)  agreed :  none  can  hold  such 
an  opinion  more  strongly  than  myself;  but  why  can  it  not  be 
frankly  recognized  that  an  education  confined  to  Greek  and 
Latin  is  a  failure,  because  it  is  an  anachronism  ? "  Ihid.^  p.  24. 
These  passages  must  be  accepted  as  decisive  by  those  among 
us  who  are  willing  to  learn  from  their  own  declarations,  what 
are  the  real  sentiments  and  aims  of  the  reformers  of  school  and 
university  education  in  England.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
cite  them,  however,  in  order  to  enable  many  among  us  to 
judge  for  themselves  what  are  the  methods  and  what  the 
studies  of  these  schools.  Any  well  informed  man  ought  to  know 
that  they  are  materially  diflferent  from  the  studies  and  methods 
which  prevail  among  ourselves.  We  do  not  say  that  our  own 
methods  are  perfect,  or  that  we  have  not  inherited  and  retained 
some  of  the  errors  and  defects  which  are  so  excessive  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools ;  but  we  do  insist  that  the  American  colleges  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  English  public  schools  or  universi- 
ties, in  respect  to  their  defects,  as  they  certainly  would  not 
claim  to  possess  all  the  excellencies  which  these  institutions 
may  fairly  assert  for  themselves. 

That  there  may  be  no  question  or  mistake  in  respect  to  this 
matter,  we  will  briefly  touch  upon  those  features  in  the  Eng- 
lish institutions  which  have  been  subjected  to  special  criticism 
in  the  polemic  against  them  which  is  now  so  actively  prose- 
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cnted  in  the  mother  country.  The  first  of  these  is  the  exces- 
sive attention, — in  some  eases  the  almost  exclnsire  attention, — 
which  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  In  connection  with 
this,  the  methods  of  learning  and  of  teaching,  especially  the 
enforcement  of  composition,  eniinently  of  the  composition  of 
Latin  verses,  have  been  very  earnestly  assailed,  and  somewhat 
feebly  defended.  The  comparatively  little  attention  given  to 
Katiiral  History  and  Physics,  as  well  as  to  the  Mathematical, 
Historical,  Moral,  and  Political  Sciences,  in  the  great  schools 
generally,  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  particular,  as 
well  aa  the  preponderance  of  Physics  and  the  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  have  also  been  abundantly  discussed.  The  meager 
requirements  for  the  '*pass*'  examinations  in  both  universities, 
and  the  frightful  excess  to  which  the  coaching  and  cramming 
processes  are  carried  in  preparing  candidates  for  these  examin- 
ations, with  the  decay  of  the  normal  eflBciency  of  the  tutorial 
office,  and  the  consequent  idleness  of  seventy  per  cent. — as  it  is 
said — of  the  residents  and  graduates  of  the  universities,  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  fully  exposed.  As  incidental 
to  these,  the  excessive  development  of  a  taste  for  gymnastic 
sports  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  systematic  indulgence  in  foolish 
extravagance  or  vicious  dissipation  on  the  other,  have  been  the 
subjects  of  severe  comments. 

The  general  neglect  of  the  speculative  sciences  and  of  the 
investigation  of  principles  in  their  application  to  all  branches 
of  knowledge  is  also  noticed  by  some  very  sagacious  critics  as 
a  defect  in  the  studies  of  those  who  read  for  honors.  It  is 
urged  with  great  force  that  admirable  as  is  the  diligence  of 
those  who  read  earnestly,  and  excellent  in  some  respects  as  are 
the  results  of  their  reading,  yet  the  absence  of  a  truly  philo- 
sophical or  rhythmical  culture  is  seen  in  the  excessively  sophis- 
tical— in  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Greeks — character  of  the  cul- 
ture that  is  attained,  as  well  as  in  the  very  extensive  prevalence 
of  one  sided  tendencies  in  the  two  extremes  of  ultra  anglican- 
ism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  positivism  on  the  other.  The 
compulsory  residence  of  all  the  undergraduates,  the  pedantic 
strictness  in  the  forms  and  the  notorious  laxness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  college  system,  with  the  almost  entire  dis- 
use of  the  professorial  function,  and  of  university  freedom,  are 
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topics  of  almoBt  nniverBal  complaint.  The  remedies  earnestly  re- 
commended, are  the  abandonment  of  the  college  system,  wholly 
or  in  part,  the  allowance  of  free  attendance  npon  the  university 
lectures  to  lodgers  in  the  town,  and  of  the  ft*eest  competition 
for  the  valuable  honors  and  emoluments  which  the  universi- 
ties have  in  their  gift.  All  the  reformers  advocate  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  university  chairs^  and  the  immense  en- 
largement of  the  course  of  instruction  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
treated  and  the  range  of  investigation.  A  few  insist  on  the 
abolition  of  all  religious  and  ecclesiastical  tests,  and  on  a  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system  of  prizes,  honors,  and  emolu- 
ments. 

It  is  obvious  that  while  the  discussion  of  school  and  univer- 
sity reforms  in  England  must  involve  a  great  variety  of  prin- 
ciples and  topics  which  are  of  direct  application  to  the  changes 
proposed  or  eflFected  in  the  American  colleges,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  American  colleges  have  in  some  most  import- 
ant respects  either  escaped  or  oute^rown  not  a  few  of  the  most 
important  evils  under  which  the  English  institutions  continue 
to  labor.  The  American  colleges  give  great,  perhaps  exces- 
sive, attention  to  the  physical  and  practical  sciences.  They 
give  instruction  by  lectures  as  well  as  by  tutors.  Their  ex- 
aminations are  frequent  and  severe.  They  do  not  neglect  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  political 
science.  Their  supervision  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
students,  and  their  care  for  their  religious  culture,  are  thought 
by  many  to  be  over  strict  and  excessive. 

We  return  to  our  subject,  "  the  American  Colleges  and  the 
American  Public;"  or,  to  reverse  the  phrase,  as  politeness 
requires,  ''  the  American  Public  and  the  American  Col- 
leges." The  phrase  as  changed  reminds  us  that  it  is  our  first 
duty  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  tribunal  before  which  the  col- 
leges are  summoned  to  appear.  This  tribunal  it  may  be 
proper  for  us  briefly  to  characterize  without  either  questioning 
its  jurisdiction  or  being  guilty  of  "  contempt  of  court." 

The  tribunal,  in  the  present  instance,  is  both  assailant  and 
judge ;  uniting  generally  the  functions  of  the  two  in  the  person 
of  the  same  speakers  and  writers.  The  tribunal  consists,  first 
of  all,  of  a  limited  class  of  lecturers  and  writers  known  as  ed^Ur- 
cational  reformers^  whose  stock  in  trade  consists  of  a  scanty 
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outfit  of  a  few  facts  imperfectly  conceived  and  incorrectly  re- 
cited, in  respect  to  the  modes  of  education  pursued  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  the  profession  or  trade  of  these  men  to  assail 
the  collies  of  this  country  as  medieval,  cloistered,  scholastic, 
monkish.  The  study  of  the  classics  is  denounced  by  the  cheap 
epithets  of  antiquated,  useless,  and  unpractical.  The  study  of 
the  mathematicfi, — which  these  ignoramuses  fail  to  see  is  itself 
the  most  unpractical  of  all,  and  which  it  is  lucky  that  they  do 
not  know  that  Plato  commended  in  such  exalted  language  as 
tending  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  sense  and  utility, — is  com- 
mended as  practical  by  way  of  contrast,  because  some  myste- 
rious connection  is  supposed  to  exist  between  it  and  the  power 
to  build  bridges,  to  construct  railways,  and  to  drive  mining 
shafts.  The  sciences  of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  L  e.,  the 
sciences  of  matter,  are  regarded  as  the  only  sciences  which  are 
either  real  or  useful.  Physiology  from  the  material  stand- 
point is  the  only  philosophy  or  psychology  that  is  considered 
worthy  the  name.  Of  literature  they  have  only  indefinite  or 
bw  conceptions  as  a  subject  of  interest  or  critical  study.  A 
traveling  lecturer  is,  in  the  view  of  these  men,  the  model  of  a 
Dniversity  professor.  Superficial  and  second-hand  knowledge, 
exaggerated  declamation,  paradoxical  antithesis,  and  sensa- 
tional extravagance  are  the  desired  characteristics  of  univer- 
sity instruction.  There  ^  are  but  few  of  these  downright 
quacks,  it  is  true,  but  of  better  and  wiser  men  there  are 
many  more  than  a  few,  who  borrow  some  of  the  principles 
and  methods  which  characterize  these  charlatans.  Some  of 
these  are  men  of  whom  we  had  a  right  to  expect  better  things. 
Another  portion  of  the  public  who  are  so  ready  to  prejudge 
the  colleges  and  their  system  disadvantageously  is  drawn  from 
that  very  numerous  and  most  respectable  class  of  self-made 
men  who  have  risen  to  eminence  without  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Many  of  them  take  the  first  rank  in  our  political,  com- 
mercial, and  social  life,  and  their  success  is  a  perpetual  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  that  neither  a  college  degree  nor  a  college 
education  do  of  necessity  secure  eminence,  and  that  both 
united  must  be  followed  by  that  practical  training  of  actual 
life  and  contact  with  men,  to  which  the  school  and  the 
college  are  only  the  introduction.    A  very  large  class  of  thei 
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self-educated  men  are  painfully  sensitive  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  suffer  from  lack  of  early  scholastic  training. 
Many  of  them  have  labored  assiduously  and  with  eminent  suc- 
cess to  correct  these  disadvantages  by  careful  private 
studies  in  the  languages,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  As 
a  class  they  are  the  most  generous  supporters  of  the  higher 
learning  and  of  literary  institutions  as  admirably  adapted  to 
prepare  for  professional  and  business  life. 

Others  of  them  indulge  a  jealous  contempt  of  all  disciplinary 
training  whatever,  and  find  in  their  own  success  a  satisfactory 
argument  for  the  uselessness  of  any  other  than  purely  practi- 
cal or  useful  studies,  and  a  decisive  refutation  of  all  that  can 
be  urged  in  the  defense  of  any  other.     Self-made  or  self- 
educated  men  in  this  country  are  also  very  largely  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press ;  for  the  reason  that  the  editor's  vo- 
cation is  one  of  the  most  inviting  in  its  rewards  to  those  who 
have  literary  or  political  aspirations ;  and  because  it  promises 
success  in  the  shortest  time  and  especially  as  it  itself  fur- 
nishes an   efficient  education  in    the    exercise    of  the  mind 
and  the  pen  in  literary  essays.    It  is  not  surgrising  that  this 
class  of  editors  should  be  very  ready  to  accept  any  misconcep- 
tion of  the  college  system,  which  is  either  innocently  enter- 
tained or  ignorantly  propagated  in  the  community.    It  is  not 
even  surprising  that  they  should  be  often  tempted  to  make  the 
colleges  and  the  college  system  prominent  topics  of  criticism. 
Many   of  the    colleges   are   old    and    respectable  from   the 
associations  aud  traditions  of  their  history.     They   are   the 
objects  of  love  and  affection  to  multitudes  in  the  community. 
They  are  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  enthusiastic  youth  who 
breathe  their  exhilarant  spirit  and  participate  in  their  exuber- 
ant life.     It  must  also  be  confessed  that  they  are  far  from  being 
perfect  in  their  constitution  or  their  administration.     Both  of 
these  features  make  them  attractive  as  subjects  for  extempora- 
neous criticism  and  objects  of  attack.  W  hether  they  are  regarded 
as  venerable  castles,  or  as  wind-mills  which  largely  fill  the  pub- 
lic eye — and  grind  proportionally  but  little  corn — the  bravery 
of  attacking  them  is  all  the  same,  and  it  has  stimulated  many 
knights  of  the  press  to  the  pleasurable  adventure  of  assaulting 
them.     The  patent  and  obtrusive  follies  of  foolish  and  royster- 
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ing  youth  are  a  very  deserving  and  a  very  easy  theme  for 
severe  editorial  comments.  Tlie  aim  that  could  not  suc- 
cessfully direct  a  rifle  at  a  vital  point  can  easily  point  a 
blunderbuss  at  the  door  of  a  barn. 

Another  important  element  in  this  varying  and  shifting  tri- 
bunal before  which  the  colleges  are  summoned  to  answer,  con- 
sists of  the  many  graduates  of  these  colleges  who  have  received 
little  advantage  from  their  college  training,  or  are  unconscious 
of  the  advantages  which  they  have  received  in  fact.  The 
question  very  naturally  presents  itself  at  this  point,  how  it  can 
happen  if  the  college  system  is  so  excellent  itself  that  so  many 
graduates  of  colleges  are  at  the  present  moment  so  clamorous 
for  college  reform  ?  Nay,  how  is  it  that  they  constitute  so 
large  and  so  important  an  element  of  the  tribunal  before 
which  these  colleges  are  summoned  to  plead  their  cause? 
We  will  endeavor  to  answer  these  questions,  premising  that 
we  ourselves  admit  and  contend  that  the  college  system  and 
its  administration  both  require  and  admit  some  important 
change. 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  we  would  say  in  the  first  place 
that  many  college  graduates  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  advantage  which  they  have  derived  from  their  public  edu- 
catiou.  All  processes  that  are  properly  gymnastic  and  disci- 
plinary perform  service  and  impart  benefits  of  which  the 
recipient  is  unconscious  at  the  time  of  receiving  them,  and 
which,  unless  he  has  given  special  attention  to  education  as  a 
study,  hejcannot  fully  appreciate  by  subsequent  reflection.  The 
mental  growth  to  which  they  contribute  is  so  slow  and  insen- 
sible, that  the  fact  that  growth  is  achieved  and  by  the  means 
wnployed,  is  very  rarely  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  some  studies  must  be  chiefly  discipli- 
nary, it  by  no  means  follows  because  the  graduates  of  col- 
leges are  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  value  of  the  course  by 
which  they  have  been  trained,  that  the  course  was  not  the  best 
conceivable  for  the  very  persons  who  are  the  least  sen- 
sible of  what  it  has  done  for  them.  Again,  every  system 
of  education  supposes  docility,  cooperation,  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  No  scheme  of  education  can  be  eflScient 
without  these.     We  add  also  the  very  obvious  but  almost  for- 
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gotten  truth,  that  no  system,  however  skilfully  framed  or 
wisely  administered,  has  ever  been  known  actually  to  secure 
such  zeal  and  enthusiasm  as  is  required  for  the  best  effects. 
We  concede  that  one  system  of  studies  and  discipline  is  better 
fitted  than  another  to  awaken  and  sustain  the  interest  of  stu- 
dents. But  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  many  college 
graduates  who  reproach  the  college  system  for  not  having 
done  more  for  them,  who  would  not  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  any  selection  of  studies,  any  course  of  discipline,  or 
any  wisdom  of  instructors  would  have  exorcised  the  indolence 
and  self-indulgence,  the  careless  and  irresponsible  spirit  which 
possessed  them  in  their  college  days. 

There  are  others,  and  these  are  not  few,  who  were  bent  on 
self-improvement  in  their  college  life,  and  were  not  unwilling 
to  labor,  whose  want  of  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  very 
inadequate  preparation  for  its  studies.  Any  course  of  pub- 
lic education  must  assume  or  prescribe  some  previous  knowl- 
edge and  culture,  and  those  who  persist  in  beginning  or  con- 
tinuing their  collie  lite  without  such  preparation  have  only 
themselves  or  their  friends  to  blame  that  the  college  course 
benefited  them  so  little. 

There  are  some  graduates,  however,  who  were  earnest,  labo- 
rious, and  successful  in  their  college  studies,  who  are  disposed 
earnestly  to  criticise  the  course  which  was  prescribed,  because 
it  did  not  fit  them  more  directly  for  the  calling  or  duties  of 
their  actual  life.  Such  contend  that  a  more  direct  adaptation 
of  its  studies  to  the  foreseen  wants  of  the  student  would 
awaken  greater  enthusiasm  and  secure  far  more  vigorous  and 
successful  work.  It  is  natural  when  a  graduate  comes  to  any 
special  employment  or  duty  that  he  should  regret  that  his  col- 
lege studies  did  not  train  him  directly  for  it.  He  may  desire  to 
travel  or  study  in  a  foreign  country,  or  his  professional  or 
commercial  success  would  be  facilitated  if  he  were  master  of 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  He  is  very  likely  to  exclaim, 
"  Would  that  the  time  which  I  wasted  in  the  tiresome  Latin  or 
hateful  Greek  had  been  spent  in  learning  the  living  language 
which  I  now  have  occasion  to  use !"  Or  let  him  painfully  feel 
his  deficiencies  in  the  command  of  a  good  English  style  or  in 
familiarity  with  English  literature,  and  he  breaks  out  into  simi- 
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lar  impatient  reproach  that  his  Alma  Mater  did  not  foresee  and 
provide  for  his  j^ature  wants  instead  of  cramminghim  with  Greek 
and  Latin  syntax  and  etjmologj.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  is  a  manu- 
facturer or  a  trader,  and  he  would  give  twice  or  ten  times  the 
cost  of  his  college  education  if  he  were  a  proficient  in  chemis- 
try, physics,  or  navigation.  Those  who  make  these  complaints 
leave  out  of  view  much  which  they  ought  to  consider,  and 
especially  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  foresee  what  a  man's 
employment  in  life  is  to  be.  Conceding  that  a  college  course 
may  be  both  professional  and  disciplinary,  it  might  be  a  worse 
mistake  for  a  man  to  have  studied  Gerrtian  and  to  find  that  he 
needs  to  use  only  Spanish,  than  to  have  studied  Latin  aiid 
find  that  he  needs  either  German  or  Spanish,  or  to 
have  studied  chemistry  or  physics  when  he  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  or  French  literature.  These  considerations 
bring  us  back  to  the  old  doctrine  so  offensive  to  a  few  college 
educated  men  that  the  college  course  is  preeminently  de^^igned 
to  give  power  to  acquire  and  to  think  rather  than  to  impart 
special  knowledge  or  special  discipline.  But  on  this  we  will 
not  dwell  at  present,  but  only  remind  those  who  utter  these 
critical  complaints  that  they  do  not  always  think  of  the  very 
great  advantage  they  have  gained  fi>r  acquiring  German, 
French,  Spanish,  chemistry,  physics,  and  even  business  judg- 
ment and  skill,  above  those  who  have  not  been  thus  dis- 
ciplined. Most  of  all,  would  we  ask  them  to  notice  whether 
if  their  sense  of  the  importance  to  themselves  of  German, 
French,  chemistry,  etc.,  had  been  as  keen  while  they  were  in  col- 
lie as  it  is  at  present,  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  have 
mastered  those  special  studies  in  addition  to  the  Latin  aud 
Greek  which  the  college  prescribed.  Without  such  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  their  mastery  of  any  of  these  branches  might 
not  have  been  so  complete  as  they  find  to  be  needful,  and  the 
imperfect  knowledge  obtained  might  have  been  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  a  feebler  power  to  acquire  and  understand  and  apply 
not  only  these  needed  branches,  but  all  other  knowledge  and 
skilL  Why  should  it  be  so  easy  for  a  man  to  forget  that  when 
in  college  he  was  something  of  a  boy,  and  to  cheat  himself 
with  the  fond  persuasion  that  any  system  of  study  would 
have  endowed  him  with  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  a 
VOL-  xxvni.  6 
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man  ?  Why  should  reflecting  men  persuade  themselves 
that  a  college  training  can  of  itself  give  the  wisdom  of  age 
to  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  or  wake  up  that  enthu- 
siasm for  self-improvement  which  experience  only  can  de- 
velop. It  is  most  unreasonable,  unjust,  and  ungrateful,  to 
demand  of  any  system  of  education  or  institution  of  learning 
that  it  should  place  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel  which  rushes 
impetuously  before  the  breeze  those  glowing  "  stern  lights" 
which,  even  for  the  earnest  and  wise,  shine  so  sadly  and 
so  luridly  over  the  path  which  has  engulfed  so  many  good 
resolutions,  so  many  vain  essays,  so  many  ambitious  plans,  so 
many  schemes  of  study,  so  many  promised  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  and  power ;  which  path  for  the  vicious  and  indo- 
lent is  but  a  foaming  and  dreary  waste  of  ruin. 

We  repeat  the  assertion  already  made  that  we  do  not  regard 
the  college  system  as  faultless.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it 
to  be  capable  of  some  very  important  modifications  and  im- 
provements. At  the  same  time,  we  affirm  that  the  principal 
features  by  which  it  is  characterized  are  susceptible  of  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  even  before  the  somewhat  miscellaneous 
tribunal  which  we  have  briefly  described.  We  propose  to  con- 
sider these  distinguishing  features,  and  to  enquire  how  far  they 
ai*e  capable  of  vindication,  and  in  what  respects  the  colleges 
may  be  improved  either  in  their  constitution  or  their  adminis- 
tration. We  will  consider,  first  of  all,  the  studies  appropriate 
to  the  colleges  in  respect  to  the  selection  of  topics  and  the 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  American  Colleges  have  been  from  the  first  and  uniformly 
schools  of  classical  study  and  learning.  A  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  has  been  required 
for  admission,  and  the  study  of  the  two  has  been  enforced  upon 
all  as  the  condition  of  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree.  This 
has  been  universally  true,  the  few  exceptions  being  too  incon- 
siderable to  deserve  attention.  The  enforced  study  of  these  lan- 
guages upon  all  the  students,  and  for  the  most  of  the  undergrad- 
uate course,  is  a  ground  of  complaint,  and  its  advocates  are  re- 
quired to  give  anew  the  reasons  for  adhering  to  it.  The  trustees 
of  the  Cornell  University,  while  they  shrink  from  the  charge  of 
abandoning  or  depreciating  the  study  of  the  classics,  have  dis- 
tinctly taken  the  position  that,  for  the  purposes  of  discipline 
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and  culture,  the  Btudy  of  the  French  and  German  clasaicB  is  as 
efficient  as  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  an  equiva- 
lent knowledge  of  either  two  should  entitle  the  student  to  the 
same  college  honors.  The  doctrine  is  also  very  extensively  taught 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  study  of  language  is  better 
fitted  to  train  and  discipline  the  mind  in  early  life  than  the  study 
of  physics  or  history ;  and,  granting  that  it  is,  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  essentially  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  thatof  Gterman  or  French.  In  short,  the  mind  of  our 
tribunal,  "  the  American  public,"  is  at  present  undecided  and 
disturbed  by  the  question  whether  the  colleges  do  not  commit 
a  grievous  wrong  in  enforcing  classical  studies  upon  all  their 
students,  and  in  giving  to  these  studies  especial  honor. 

We  contend  not  only  that  the  colleges  have  judged  rightly  in 
giving  to  the  study  of  language  the  prominence  which  it  receives, 
and  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  deserves  the  special  preeminence 
which  has  been  assigned  them,  but  that  there  are  peculiar  rea- 
sons why  they  should  be  even  more  thoroughly  and  earnestly 
cultivated  than  they  have  been. 

Our  first  position  is,  that  for  the  years  appropriated  to  school 
and  college  training,  there  is  no  study  which  is  so  well  adapted 
to  mental  discipline  as  the  study  of  language.  We  argue  this 
from  the  fact  that  language  is  the  chief  instruihent  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  thought  made  visible  and  clear,  not  merely  to  the 
pereon  to  whom  thoughts  are  to  be  conveyed,  but  to  the  per- 
son who  thinks  for  and  by  himself  or  alone.  The  eai'liest  discrim- 
inations and  memories  to  which  we  are  tasked  by  nature  are  those 
which  are  involved  in  the  mastery  of  our  mother  tongue.  It  is 
true  the  observation  of  nature,  in  the  education  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  and  in  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  body,  involves 
a  multitude  of  "  object  lessons,"  and  imposes  much  "  object 
teaching,"  but  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  tbat  the  discipline 
of  the  senses  requires  either  the  ctiUure  or  the  discipline  of  the 
intellect,  in  the  same  sense  as  does  that  atteution  to  language 
which  is  required  in  learning  to  speak  and  write  the  language  first 
acquired.  We  assume,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove,  that 
the  niost  conspicuously  intellectual  of  the  various  intellectual 
acts  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  exercised  with  language. 
The  slowness  and  difficulty  with  which  some  children  learn  to 
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nse  Iftngnage  is  taken  as  an  infallible  sign  of  some  defect  or 
late  development  of  intellectual  power.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  is  gained  through 
words  spoken  or  written,  and  the  study  of  nature  itself  must 
mainly  be  prosecuted  through  books.  Natural  history,  with  its 
curious  facts  and  nice  discriminations,  geography  with  its 
descriptions  of  distant  and  unseen  lands,  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  romance  with  its  fairy  tales^  so  exciting  and  so  dear  to  the 
child,  all  presuppose  and  exercise  this  same  knowledge.  .  The 
world  of  words  is,  in  its  way,  as  important  and  as  real  to  the 
child  as  the  world  of  things;  and  most  of  the  intellectual  re- 
lations of  either  things  or  thoughts  can  only  be  discerned  by 
an  attention  to  and  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  w  ords. 

As  school  life  advances  the  intellect  is  to  be  tasked  and  dis- 
ciplined by  special  classes  of  studies,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
train  the  intellectual  power,  and  to  furnish  it  with  facts  and 
truths.  The  mind  is  constrained  to  reflection  and  analysis.  From 
acquisition,  observation,  and  memory  it  proceeds  to  be  trained 
to  the  independent  judgments  of  science.  What  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  upon  which  its  essays  are  employed?  Nature 
directs,  and  the  experience  of  many  generations  has  confirmed 
the  wisdoln  of  her  intimations,  that  language  is  the  appro- 
priate sphere  of  these  essays.  The  mind  is  not  suflSciently  ma- 
tured to  study  nature  in  a  scientific  way.  Of  natural  history 
the  mind  at  this  period  is  capable,  but  not  of  the  sciences  of 
nature.  The  facts  of  natural  history,  the  experiments  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  do  not  discipline  the  mind  enough ;  the 
science  of  these  facts  involves  a  training  and  rank  which  the 
intellect  has  not  yet  attained.  The  mathematics  present  a  most 
important  field,  but  the  field  is  peculiar  and  unique.  For  tlie 
sphere  and  materials  of  what  wo  call  intellectual  training  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  study  of  language;  not  exclusively,  indeed, 
for,  as  we  shall  show  in  its  place,  facts  and  imaginations  should 
both  instruct  and  relieve  the  excessive  and  one-sided  strain 
which  the  discipline  of  language  involves ;  l»ut  if  there  is  to  be 
discipline  in  the  eminent  sense,  it  must  be  effected  by  means 
of  the  study  of  langnnge.  Whatever  substitute  be  de\'ised  it 
will  fail  of  imparting  that  peculiar  intellectual  facility  and 
power  which  this  study  secures. 
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Assuming  that  the  study  of  language  is  the  most  efficient  in- 
strument of  discipline,  we  assert  that  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  should  be  universally  preferred  to  any  .other  as  a 
means  of  discipline  in  every  course  of  liberal  education,  and 
should  continue  to  be  made  prominent  and  necessary  in  the 
American  colleges.     When  we  assert  this,  we  do  not  assert  it 
as  a  self-evident  or  as  an  unquestioned  proposition.     It  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask,  and  a  reasonable  one  to  be  answered,  "  Why  is 
not  French  as  efficient  an  instrument  of  discipline  and  culture 
as  the  Latin,  and  why  may  not  Oerman  be  substituted  for  the 
Greek,  provided  each  be  thoroughly  and  scientifically  studied  ? " 
This  question  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  answer  and  discuss,  be- 
cause the  primfiafacie  evidence  is  that  the  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other.  But  this  frima, facie  probability  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  from 
being  the  self-fevident  certainty  which  it  seems  to  be  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  accomplished  and  admirable  friend  President  White, 
when  he  says  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  reason  why  a  man  should 
be  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  good  studies  in  Cicero  and  Tacitus, 
and  Thucydides  and  Sophocles,  which  does  not  equally  prove 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  distinction  for  good  studies  in 
Montesquieu  and  Corneille,  and  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  Dante 
and  Shakespeare."   Letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune.   With  all 
due  respect  to  the  President,  we  think  that  it  is  not  only  easy 
to  find  one  such  reason,  but  that  many  very  readily  suggest 
themselves.     First  of  all,  it  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  stu- 
dent who  makes  "good  studies"  in  Cicero  and  Thucydides  will 
be  likely,  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  also  to 
make  "  good  studies  "  in  Montesquieu,  Goethe,  etc.,  etc.     We 
cannot  take  so  narrow  a  view  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  a 
Uterary  education  as  tor  a  moment  to  consider  it  as  limited  to  a 
four  years'  course.    The  classical  student  who  is  zealous  enough 
to  do  well,  will  not,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  with 
the  facilities  which  he  enjoys,  be  likely  to  fail  to  learn  one  or 
two  of  the  modem  languages  also.    If  he  does  not  do  this  in 
collie,  should  he  have  special  occasion  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  travel,  or  business,  he  will  have  acquired 
the  power  to  learn  them  with  comparative  ease  and  rapidity. 
If  he  is  to  acquire  several  Eomanic  languages,  the  thorough 
study  of  Latin  will  even  be  a  positive  gain  in  their  acquisition. 
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80  far  as  time  is  coDcerned.  Mr.  Jobn  Stuart  Mill  goes  so  far 
ad  to  .assert  that  the  mastery  of  Latin  '^  makes  it  easier  to  learn 
four  or  five  of  the  continental  languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one 
of  them  without  it."  Mr.  Mill  would  make  little  or  no  pro- 
vision for  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  university, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  who  is  bred 
a  scholar  will  study  some  things  after  he  leaves  college,  and 
especially  such  of  the  modern  tongues  as  he  has  occasion  to 
use. 

They  are  trite  sayings  that  all  modem  literature  goes  back 
to  these  languages  for  its  germs  and  beginnings,  and  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  the  life  which  they  reveal ;  that  not  only  the  roots  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe  are  to  be  found  in  them,  but  the 
roots  and  germs  of  modern  literature  are  in  their  literature  as 
well ;  that  much  of  what  we  call  learning  is  written  in  Latin 
and  Greek ;  that  Greek  is  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  records  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  creed,  and  the  great  tmths  which  the  church  has  re- 
ceived ;  that  modem  science  has  constructed  its  most  refined 
and  complicated  terminology  out  of  materials  derived  freshly 
from  both  languages,  and  the  Greek  in  particular.  But  to  all 
these  considerations  we  shall  be  met  with  the  reply,  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  are  educated  at  college  will  never 
become  scholars  at  all,  and  do  not  require  the  education  which 
is  fundamental  to  a  scholar's  knowledge.  We  answer  that,  if 
this  is  so,  the  majority  of  such  persons  have  even  the  greater 
need,  and  will  be  likely  to  make  a  more  eflScient  use  of  the 
power,  and  discipline,  and  scholarship  which  classical  study 
will  give  them  than  of  the  more  or  less  of  German  and  French 
which  they  may  study  in  its  place.  The  manifold  relations  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  ancient 
life  are  cornected  with  the  history  they  read,  the  literature 
which  they  enjoy,  and  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
makes  even  a  scanty  knowledge  of  both  to  be  of  constant  use  and 
application. 

The  student  of  Coraeille  and  Goethe  is  also  mainly  con- 
versant with  modern  ideas  and  modem  civilization.  How- 
ever exquisite  the  diction  or  masterly  the  genius  of  his  writer, 
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the  sentiments  and  passions  are  all  modern.  But  the  student 
of  Virgil  and  of  Homer  cannot  painfully  translate  a  few 
books  of  the  JEneid  or  the  Odyssey,  without  entering  into  the 
thoughts  and  sympathizing  with  the  feelings,  and  living  some- 
what of  the  life,  of  human  beings  greatly  unlike  those  whom 
he  has  ever  known  or  imagined,  whose  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings do  not  repel  him  by  their  strangeness  so  much  as  they 
attract  him  by  their  dignity  and  truth,  and  open  to  him  a  new 
world  of  sentiment  and  emotion.  The  people,  into  whose  life 
he  very  imperfectly  learns  to  enter,  though  in  many  respects  so 
unlike  the  men  of  present  times,  are  yet  closely  connected 
with  them  by  the  civilization,  the  arts,  the  literature,  the  insti- 
tntions,  the  manners,  and  the  laws  which  the  ancients  perfected 
and  transmitted.  We  do  not  say  that  to  receive  such  injpres- 
aions  as  an  imperfect  scholarship  may  impart,  is  worth  all  the 
painstaking  which  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  involves,  but 
we  do  assert  that  if  these  impressions  can  be  superadded  to  the 
advantages  which  come  from  the  discipline  which  the  gram- 
matical study  of  two  languages  requires,  then  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  preferred  to 
French  and  German. 

We  contend,  moreover,  and  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  in 
disciplinary  influence  the  study  of  the  classics  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  modern  tongues,  not  excepting  the  German, 
which  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  regularity  and 
fixedness  of  the  structure,  the  variety  of  the  inflections,  the 
distinctness  of  the  articulations,  the  refinement  of  the  combi- 
nations, the  objective  utterances  to  the  mental  ear,  and  the 
graphic  painting  to  the  imagination  when  coupled  with  the 
wealth  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  verb  and  adjective, 
which  noun  and  particle  enshrine  in  words  and  sentences,  all 
combine  to  give  the  classic  tongues  a  supremacy  over  the 
languages  of  modern  civilization.,  which  all  candid  and  com- 
petent judges  have  confessed.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  claim, 
that  one  cx)mplicated  and  artistic  language  is  of  itself  equally 
efiicient  with  another  for  discipline,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  studies.  It  cannot  be  soberly  urged  that  one 
dialect,  if  it  be  African  or  Semitic,  is  as  good  as  another,  pro- 
vided it  leads  the  mind  to  analyze  and  reflect.     The  discipline 
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which  is  required  for  higher  education  is  not  a  simple  gymnas- 
tic to  the  intellect,  it  is  not  the  training  of  the  curious  phi- 
lologist, or  the  sharp  logician,  but  it  is  a  discipline  which  pre- 
pares for  culture  and  thought,  and  which  gradually  lifts  the 
mind  from  the  hard  and  dry  paradigms  of  the  pedagogue  and 
the  enforced  syntax  of  the  class-room,  to  the  comparative 
judgment  and  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the  critic  and  philospher. 

We  find,  then,  the  following  reasons  why  what  are  called 
"  good  studies  "  in  French  and  German  sliould  not  entitle  a 
person  to  thp  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  why  these  studies,  how- 
ever "  good  "  they  may  be  for  certain  purposes,  cannot  be  as 
good  for  the  commanding  objects  for  which  language  and  the 
languages  are  studied  in  a  course  of  education. 

They  are  not  as  good  to  teach  attention  to  the  structure  of 
lauiruage  and  all  which  such  attention  involves,  and  thus  to 
train  the  student  to  the  intelligent  and  facile  use  of  English, 
or  to  the  criticism  of  the  same.  They  are  not  as  good  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  to  learn  other  languages  than  themselves  with 
rapidity,  intelligence,  and  retention.  They  are  not  as  good 
to  prepare  for  the  comparative  judgment  of  the  languages 
which  one  may  learn.  The  exercise  of  such  a  judgment, 
whether  it  is  employed  for  the  remoter  ends  of  the  philologist, 
or  the  more  general  aims  of  the  reflective  thinker,  is  one  of 
the  most  instructive  employments  of  the  educated  man.  No 
man  can  be  a  linguist,  in  the  best  and  most  intellectual  sense 
of  the  word,  who  is  not  a  classical  scholar,  because  these  lan- 
guages are  the  best  material  with  or  upon  which  to  study  lan- 
guage. The  student,  who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  has  gone  much  further  in  the  way  to  the  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  language  generally,  than  one  who  has  gone 
much  farther  in  the  elements  of  French  and  German.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  already  adverted  to,  that  the  structure 
of  the  classical  tongues  is  so  complicated  yet  clear,  ramified 
yet  regular,  artificial  yet  symmetrical,  objective  yet  artistic ;  and 
that  in  all  these  features  these  languages  are  preeminent  above 
the  modern  tongues.  Some  philologists  do  not  confess  this,  we 
know.  They  persuade  themselves  that  an  Englishman  can  be 
trained  as  successfully  to  the  reflective  study  of  language,  by 
the  use  of  his  own  and  one  or  two  modern  languages,  as  by 
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the  aid  of  the  classic  tongues.  But  we  think  such  persons, 
being  always  themselves  classicists,  mistake  their  own  insight 
and  science  of  such  relations,  for  the  insight  and  science 
which  they  imagine  their  pupils  might  or  do  attain.  In 
short,  they  imagine  their  pupils  see  with  an  eye  and  reflect 
with  a  mind  that  have  been  enriched  and  disciplined  by 
classical  study. 

Again,  such  studies  cannot  be  as  good  for  the  discipline  of 
the  intellect.  The  study  of  languages  so  characterized  must 
be  a  better  training  for  the  intellect  than  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages which  task  the  intellect  less,  from  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  their  structure  and  their  greater  similarity  to  the 
mother  tongue.  We  of  course  assume  that  the  two  kinds  of 
languages  are  taught  equally  well,  and  are  pursued  with  equal 
zeal  and  spirit.    This,  we  think,  is  possible. 

Studies  in  the  modern  languages  are  not  as  good  as  studies 
in  the  ancient,  for  the  knowledge  of  man,  which  they  directly 
and  indirectly  impart.  The  man  of  the  ancient  world  is  a 
different  being  from  the  man  of  modern  life.  Stately,  arti- 
ficial, decided,  clear  in  his  opinions,  positive  and  outspoken  in 
his  aims,  objective  in  his  life,  positive  and  sharp  in  his  diction, 
impetnous  in  his  impulses,  grand  in  his  connection  with  the 
state,  heroic  in  his  virtues  and  almost  in  his  vices,  ho  stands 
out  in  a  striking  contrast  with  the  man  of  modern  times — the 
self-cultured  Pagan  against  the  self-denying  Christian,  the 
self-cultured  against  the  self-sacrificing,  the  idolater  of  country 
and  the  state  against  the  worshiper  of  the  Father  and  Redeemer 
of  man.  He  is  always  intellectual,  impressive,  and  intelligi- 
ble, because  he  is  the  perfection  of  the  natural  and  earthly  in 
its  pnrest  and  noblest  manifestations.  The  man  of  modern 
life  is  weakened  and  divided,  it  may  be,  by  the  strife  of  the 
natural  with  the  spiritual,  of  passion  with  duty,  of  love 
with  selfishness.  And  yet  the  classic  humanity  is  not  so 
strange  that  it  repels  or  overaws  us.  It  moves  our  common 
sympathies,  while  it  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  what  man 
may  become.  All  that  is  good  in  it  is  the  more  impressive 
{rem  its  very  exaggerated  and  one-sided  character.  It  also 
conveys  what  it  has  learned  or  experienced  by  means  of  the 
clear,  beautiful,  and  positive  diction  which  it  always  employs. 
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It  corrects  onr  special  defects  of  thought,  of  sentiment,  and  of 
action,  by  the  clear  rationalism,  the  simple  emotion,  the  manly 
behavior  which  it  always  sets  forth.  It  even  preserves  as  against 
its  own  pecnliar  errors  by  the  very  distinctness  with  which  it 
avows  them,  and  the  consistent  energy  with  which  it  acts 
them  out.  The  student  of  modern  literature  is  always  conver- 
sant with  men,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  like  himself.  The 
student  of  ancient  literature  is  confronted  with  human  beings 
and  a  human  life,  which  are  in  some  most  important  particulars 
unlike  what  he  has  experienced  or  even  conjectured ;  and  yet 
they  were  a  positive  and  potent  reality. 

The  modern  languages  are  not  as  good  as  the  ancient  to  pre- 
pare for  the  intelligent  study  of  modern  history.  Modern 
history  and  modern  literature  have  their  roots  in  ancient  in- 
stitutions and  in  ancient  life.  Modem  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  art,  were,  at  the  first,  inspired  by  the  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  art  of  Greece.  Modern  polity  and  law  were  derived  from 
Eome.  Modern  religion  came  from  Judea,  through  Grecian 
and  Roman  society.  To  understand  the  beginning  and  trace 
the  progress  of  the  new  developments  which  these  prime  ele- 
ments of  modern  history  have  undergone,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  and  understand  the  society  and  life  in  which 
they  were  first  rooted  and  germinated.  We  cannot  success- 
fully penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  ancient  life  without  master- 
ing the  languages  and  appreciating  the  literature  in  which  the 
ancients  have  enshrined  and  perpetuated  this  life.  Our  mod- 
em educational  reformers  make  much  of  the  study  of  history, 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  what  can  the  teacher 
of  history  accomplish  with  classes  who  are  practically  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  spirit  and  life  of  antiquity  ?  How  can 
they  judge  of  his  assertions  or  follow  his  analyses,  to  whom 
the  most  important  elements  with  which  he  deals  are  substan- 
stially  unknown,  and  must  remain  forever  unappreciated. 

The  last  reason  which  we  give  why  studies  in  the  modem 
are  not  as  good  as  studies  in  the  ancient  languages  is,  that 
they  do  not  as  efficiently  further  the  intellectual  and  sesthetic 
culture  of  the  student.  The  evfeence  for  this  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  considerations  already  adduced.  If  modem 
history  is  rooted  in  the  ancient,  much  more  obviously  is  mod- 
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era  thought  and  modern  culture  rooted  in  ancient  thought  and 
ancient  culture.  Its  speculation  was  bora  of  ancient  specula- 
tion, and  still  recognizes  its  parentage,  as  it  agrees  with  or 
dissents  from  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  modern 
materialists  scarcely  more  than  illustrate  and  enforce  from 
modern  physics  the  ancient  metaphysics  of  the  Atomists  and 
Epicureans.  The  modern  spiritualists  give  greater  definiteness 
and  authority  to  the  mythical  constructions  of  Plato  and  the 
masterly  analyses  of  Aristotle.  The  images  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  as  fresh  and  as  quickening  as  ever,  and  their 
rhythm  as  musical  and  inspiring  as  they  have  been  in  all  the 
generations  ^ince  the  birth  of  modern  poetry.  They  have  not 
been  superseded  by  the  subjective  tendencies  of  the  modern 
muse.  The  Greek  Tragedies  are  still  pregnant  with  mystery  to 
the  most  subjective  and  questioning  of  the  moderns,  who  brood 
over  the  seeming  perplexities  of  fate  and  Providence.  Allu- 
sions to  classical  images,  scenes,  events,  and  personages, 
are  woven  into  the  tissue  of  all  modern  writing.  Classical 
art,  with  its  outlines  as  sharply  cut  as  the  faces  of  a  crystal, 
and  yet  as  graceful  as  the  undulations  of  the  moving  waters, 
has  not  ceased  to  be  the  model  of  beauty  and  grace  to  modern 
art,  because  its  products  have  been  animated  by  the  living 
spirit  of  Christian  love,  or  warmed  and  elevated  by  the  spirit- 
ual graces  of  Christian  faith  and  hope. 

The  student  who  makes  "  good  studies  "  in  modern  thought 
and  literature,  cannot  fail,  indeed,  of  a  quickening  influence 
and  guidance,  but  the  student  who  has  made  good  studies 
in  ancient  thought,  has  made  himself  ready  to  occupy  his 
life  with  a  far  more  intelligent  and  refined  appreciation  of 
modern  thought  and  culture.  As  in  the  order  of  the  culture  of 
the  race,  the  severe  discipline  of  ancient  institutions  first  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  more  genial  influences  of  Christian  and 
modern  thought  and  feeling,  so  in  the  training  of  the  individ- 
oal  on  the  most  generous  scale,  the  pedagogical  period  is  most 
profitably  spent  in  the  ancient  schools,  before  the  pupil  enters 
upon  the  second  stage  of  thought  and  conception  in  which  he 
is  to  live  and  act,  but  which  is  none  the  less  truly  educating, 
because  it  is  in  the  wider  school  of  life. 

The  modern  educators,  who  claim  to  themselves  the  merit 
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and  name  of  being  especially  broad  and  enlightened,  take,  in 
fact,  the  narrowest  and  most  limited  views  of  education  and 
of  living.  They  forget  that  as  soon  as  the  student  steps  forth 
into  life,  modern  thinking,  modern  literature,  and  modern 
culture  will  take  him  almost  exclusively  into  their  possession, 
and  will  assert  supreme  control  over  his  education.  Under 
the  fair  pretence  of  preparing  him  for  the  fields  of  thought  and 
action  on  which  he  is  to  enter,  they  confine  him  from  the 
first  to  the  same  round  in  which  he  is  to  walk  through  life, 
forgetting  that  the  most  eflBcient  preparation  for  a  sphere  of 
action  is  not  always  made  in  that  sphere,  but  that  to  be  pre- 
pared most  eflBciently  for  the  intellectual  and  sesthetical  activity 
in  which  we  are  to  be  employed,  we  must  be  conversant  with 
their  germinant  forces  and  their  controlling  principles. 

Against  these  views  it  will  be  urged,  that  though  they  are 
plausible  in  the  ideal,  they  are  impracticable  in  the  real-^that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  all  the  members  of  a  college  class  to 
study  the  classics  with  suflScient  interest  and  zeal  to  make 
them  eminently  profitable ;  that  while  a  third  of  the  earnest 
men  will  study  them  with  zeal,  the  remaining  two-thirds  will 
study  them  with  reluctance.     Or,  as  President  White  says, 
"  When  I  was  a  student  in  one  of  the  largest  New  England 
colleges,  there  were  over  a  hundred  in  my  class.     Of  these, 
twenty  or  thirty  loved  classical  studies,  and  could  have  made 
them  a  noble  means  of  culture ;  but  these  were  held  back  by, 
perhaps,  seventy,  who  dreamed,  or  lounged,  or  *  ponied,'  or 
*  smouged '   through — sadly  to  the  detriment  of  their  minds 
and  morals.     Consequently  the  classical  professors — as  good  as 
ever  blessed  any  college — were  obliged  to  give  their   main 
labor  to  stirring  up  the  dullards,  to  whipping  in  the  lag- 
gards— in  short,  not  to  the  thirty  who  loved  their  particular 
studies,  but  to  the  seventy  who  loathed  them."    The  Cornell 
University  will  not  have  things  so  ordered;  it  will  "indulge 
in  no  tirades  against  the  classics."     "  It  will  have    the  best 
classical  professors  it  can  secure — it  will  equip  their  depart- 
ments  thoroughly,   it  will  not  thwart  them  by  forcing  into 
their  lecture  rooms  a  mass  of  students  who,  while  reciting 
Greek,  are  thinking  of  German,  etc.,  etc."    That  is.  President 
White  would  have  us  to  infer  that  in  his  opinion,  and,  we  be- 
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lieve  there  are  many  who  agree  with  him,  that "  the  dullards  " 
and  "  the  laggards,"  the  men  who  *'  ponied  "  and  "  smouged  " 
in  the  classics,  would  have  neither  been  nor  done  either  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  study  German  instead  of  Greek,  and 
thaf  the  majority  of  every  college  class  would  study  the 
langoages  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  if  only  they  were  allowed  to 
study  Gorman  or  French.  We  do  not  believe  this  opinion  to 
be  correct,  and  we  think  it  effectually  disproved  by  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  men  who  are  dull  and  who  lag  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  are  almost  invariably  "  dullards ^^  and  '^laggards  " 
in  German  and  French,  in  these  very  same  college  classes  and 
class-rooms.  The  few  exceptions  are  explained  by  the  greater 
maturity  of  mind  and  of  character  with  which  the  study  of 
the  modem  languages  is  begun,  and  preeminently  by  the  better 
elementary  instruction  with  which  it  is  introduced  to  the 
mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  which  has  been  gained 
by  even  an  imperfect  study  of  the  classics. 

Moreover,  what  was  true  of  the  class  of  President  White 
in  respect  to  the  classics  was  true  emineniiori  sensu  in  respect 
t>  the  mathematics,  and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Cornell  University  it  is  proposed  to  dispense 
with  a  thorough  study  of  the  mathematics  in  the  several 
conrses,  which  are  different  ways  to  the  same  degree.  Nor  is 
the  principle  to  be  admitted  that  those  who  are  dull  in  the 
mathematics  are  to  be  excused  from  studying  them  because  they 
long  for  the  classics,  or  long  for  history,  or  it  may  be,  Icmg  for 
the  lecture  courses  to  the  exclusion  of  recitations.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  evils  complained  of  by  President  White  in 
fact  exist.  But  they  are  not  peculiar  to  any  course  of  study. 
We  do  not  despair  of  a  partial  remedy  of  these  evils,  but  are 
confident  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  substitution 
of  the  modem  for  the  ancient  languages. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  question  with 
which  we  are  concerned  relates  to  the  best  theoretical  selection 
of  studies,  and  cannot  always  be  decided  by  the  practical  re- 
sults in  particular  cases.  What  is  best  in  theory  will  be  best 
in  practice  only  when  it  is  thoroughly  and  wisely  adminis- 
tered, provided  the  circumstances  are  equally  favorable. 
Among  these  circumstances  are  to  be  enumerated — adequate 
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preparation,  by  previous  study  and  training,  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline,  suflScient  time  to  bring  the  pre- 
scribed course  to  its  completion,  and  a  warm  faith  in,  and 
enthusiasm  for,  the  value  of  a  study  in  pupils  and  students. 
In  some  of  these  respects  there  is  room  for  great  improvement, 
and  this  improvement,  as  we  shall  show,  is  to  be  desired  and 
hoped  for  in  the  American  colleges.  At  present  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  theory  of  the  selection  and  distribution  of  the 
studies. 

It  may  be  contended  again  that  if  the  modern  cannot  alto- 
gether take  the  place  of  the  ancient  languages  they  may  share 
an  equal  portion  of  time  and  of  honor  with  them.  It  being 
conceded  that  a  knowledge  of  two  or  three  modern  languages 
is  indispensable  to  the  scholar  who  is  truly  educated,  it  is 
urged  that  the  college  ought  to  provide  instruction  in  these 
languages  as  a  part  of  its  curriculum.  In  accordance  with 
this  view  the  modern  languages  have  been  provided  for,  more 
or  less  definitely  and  completely,  in  many  of  the  colleges,  and 
instruction  in  them  is  given  either  in  the  regular  or  the  op- 
tional courses.  The  advantages  are  obvious.  The  student 
passes  from  a  dead  to  a  living  language,  as  from  a  Pompeiian  to 
a  modern  dwelling.  The  first  is  artistic  and  ornate,  but  its 
associations  are  with  the  past ;  the  second  is  fresh  and  fra- 
grant with  modern  elegancies  and  comforts.  The  sense  of  a 
certain  or  possible  utility  in  the  language  learned  awakens  a 
peculiar  interest,  especially  if  the  student  has  advanced  several 
stages  from  school  life  and  school-boy  associations  and  if  the  in- 
terests and  responsibilities  of  manhood  have  b^uu  to  awaken 
and  sober  him.  The  mingling  of  the  ancient  and  modern  in 
grammatical  analysis  and  in  etymological  research  and  literary 
criticism,  is  in  every  respect  happy  in  its  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  time  for  classi- 
cal study  will  in  this  way  be  seriously  diminished,  that  the  in- 
terest in,  and  estimate  of,  classical  culture  will  be  so  far  weak- 
ened, that  the  high  academical  tone  will  be  injuriously  lowered, 
and  the  most  important  ends  of  academical  discipline  will  be 
in  a  measure  thwarted.  A  still  more  serious  evil  is  incident 
to  the  elementary  character  of  most  of  these  studies  as  at 
present  pursued.    The  college  class-room  is  not  a  place  in  which 
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to  drill  to  French  pronanciation  or  German  exercises,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  instrnction  in  German  and  French  is  elementary, 
it  must  lower  the  tone  and  dignity  of  the  carriculum.  The  col- 
lege course  retains  quite  enough  of  the  dressure  of  the  pedagogue 
already  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  school  boy,  and  the  enforced 
drill  of  the  French  and  German  professor  cannot  tend  to  re- 
lieve it  of  these  features.  No  relief  can  be  devised  except  to 
require  both  French  and  German — one  or  both — as  prepara- 
tory studies,  or  to  make  them  largely  optional,  both  of  which 
expedients  arcat  present  open  to  serious  objections.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  study  of  both 
languages  might  not  better  be  treated  as  an  extra  or  private 
study,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  professor  provided 
by  the  college,  and  whether  if  the  college  should  furnish  such 
a  teacher  and  encourage  attendance  upon  his  lessons,  it  would 
not  contribute  to  a  more  efiScient  training  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  We  may  return  to  this  topic  again. 
If  the  classical  languages  cannot  with  propriety  be  replaced 
by  those  of  Modem  Europe,  much  less  can  the  study  of  the 
Euglish  language  with  any  propriety  be  made  a  substitute  for 
either  or  both  of  them.  Very  much  is  said  now-a-days,  in  a 
loose  and  general  way,  about  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  our  colleges.  The  critical  study  of 
English  literature  cannot  be  overestimated,  so  far  as  the 
awakening  and  directing  of  a  taste  for  the  best  English 
authors  are  concerned.  To  this  should  be  added  an  ample 
and  critical  study  of  the  history  of  this  literature.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  to  these  should  be  united  the  most 
thorough  grammatical  and  philological  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  and  of  its  leading  dialects  through  the  original 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  its  various  forms  of  development.  But  this, 
which  alone  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  any  study  of  the 
classics  for  discipline,  is  a  branch  of  the  higher  philology,  and 
cannot  come  within  the  college  course,  because  it  presupposes 
a  somewhat  critical  knowledge  of  the  classical  and  some  of  the 
modem  languages.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  urged  by  any 
person  whose  opinions  are  worth  regarding  as  a  possible  equi- 
valent or  substitute  for  the  study  of  either.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  hoped  or  desired  in  this  department  is  the  mastery  of  a 
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thoroughly  scientific  English  graramarj  if  such  an  one  were  to 
be  had  in  the  English  language.  But  to  suppose  it  possible  to 
subject  one's  mother  tongue  to  the  same  reflective  analysis 
which  the  mastery  of  a  language  not  vernacular  involves,  is  to 
overlook  the  most  important  psychological  fact  that  a  language 
which  is  familiar  and  early  acquired  canuot  be  analyzed  before 
the  mind  has  reached  its  highest  maturity,  nor  unless  it  has 
been  especially  aided  by  the  study  of  at  least  one  foreign 
language.  This  is  one  of  the  truths  which  experience  may  be 
supposed  to  have  settled. 

We  approach  what  in  the  minds  of  many  is  a  much  graver 
question,  and  that  is  whether  the  stud}'  of  the  physical  sciences 
cannot  furnish  as  effective,  and  perhaps  a  more  desirable, 
mental  discipline  than  the  study  of  language  at  all,  and  whether, 
therefore,  it  cannot  take  its  place  as  a  branch  of  college  or 
university  study.  It  is  contended  by  many  that  it  can  and 
ought.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  urges  very  earnestly  and  in 
great  detail,  tbat  all  the  processes  which  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages involve  are  brought  into  requisition  in  the  study  of 
nature — that  discrimination,  combination,  and  judgment  are  all 
tasked  as  variously  aud  as  severely  in  the  generalizations  and 
judgments  of  physics  as  in  those  of  grammar  and  hermeneu- 
tics.  His  argument  is  more  ingenious  and  plausible  than  con- 
vincing. The  author  of  a  very  interesting  and  able  Article  on 
"Science  in  Schools,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Quarttrly  Jieview — October,  1867 — ^argues  very  ably  and  inge- 
niously in  favor  of  introducing  the  Physical  Sciences  into  the 
school  and  university  curriculum.  He  contends  with  Spencer 
that,  If  rightly  taught  and  allowed  as  large  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  as  the  classics,  they  cannot  fail  to  discipline  the  mind 
as  effectively  as  these,  for  the  uses  of  society  and  of  life.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  the  good  sense  to  see  and  the  boldness  to 
say  that  unless  they  can  be  taught  in  this  thorough  method, 
they  might,  for  all  educational  purposes,  as  well  not  be  taught 
at  all.  He  reasons  with  masterly  and  convincing  power 
against  the  practice  of  teaching  the  elements  of  the  sciences 
by  compeuds  or  brief  courses  of  lectures  as  tending  only  to 
superticialness  and  conceit. 

Our  own  opinion  may  be  expressed  in  the  remark  that  Natural 
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HiBtorj  Bhould  be  taught  to  children  and  yonth  in  the  pre- 
paratory school,  but  Natural  Science,  with  the  exception  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  physics,  should  be  deferred  till 
the  very  latest  period' of  the  college  course,  and  cannot  be 
taught  even  then  with  any  success,  except  so  far  as  its  funda- 
mental principles,  and  so  to  speak,  its  logical  and  scientific  re- 
lations, are  concerned.  The  mastery  of  its  details  and  even 
a  familiarity  with  the  application  of  its  principles  to  particulars 
must,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to  the  Special  Schools  of  Tech- 
nology or  Applied  Science ;  that  is,  it  must  be  made  a  part  of 
special  as  contrasted  with  general  or  liberal  training.  For  ex- 
ample, Botany  and  Mineralogy  with  the  elements  of  Geology, 
especially  Botany,  are  branches  which  can  be  acquired  in  early 
life, — which  is  the  observing  period, — provided  an  excited  inter- 
est can  be  aroused  in  their  objects.  We  cannot  estimate  too 
highly  the  habits  which  are  induced  by  these  studies,  or  the 
tastes  which  they  awaken  and  refine.  The  nice  eye  for  analy- 
sis, the  attentive  eye  for  research,  the  enterprise  and  self- 
reliance  required  for  open-air  excursions,  the  elevating  in- 
fluences that  come  from  a  contact  with  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  nature,  and  the  habits  of  ready  tact  and  rapid  induction 
which  such  studies  and  researches  involve,  are  all  invaluable 
features  of  the  character,  and  leave  priceless  treasures  tor  life. 
No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  we  the  tastes  and 
aptitudes  of  the  enthusiastic  Naturalist,  whether  seen  in  their 
blossom  in  the  yonthfnl  votary  or  in  their  ripeness  in  the  ma- 
tured Philosopher.  We  would  therefore  insist  that  these 
sciences  should  be  studied  thoroughly  in  the  preparatory  edu- 
catioDi  so  far  as  they  are  mainly  sciences  of  observation  and 
of  fact.  Besides  the  advantages  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
they  tend  to  obviate  and  correct  some  one-sided  tendencies  of 
the  mere  student  of  books  and  of  words.  They  rub  off  his 
pedantry  and  take  down  his  conceit.  They  relieve  the  tedium 
and  monotony  of  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary.  We  might 
connect  with  botany  the  elements  of  vegetable  physiology,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  processes  of  growth  and  culture  are  concerned. 
There  is  no  objection  to  introduce  at  this  stage  the  elements 
of  experimental  chemistry  and  perhaps  of  animal  physiology, 
to  awaken  curiosity  and  stimulate  wonder  and  reverence.  But 
Toi^  xxvni.  7 
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further  than  this  we  wonld  not  go,  because  the  philosophical 
or  generalizing  power  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  grasp  or 
appreciate  the  truths  or  relations  of  natural  science  properly  so 
called.  Science  of  any  kind  cannot  be  scientifically  taught 
unless  it  can  be  scientifically  received  ;  and  in  order  to  be  sci- 
entifically received  the  recipient  must  have  been  trained  to 
discriminate  and  to  generalize,  to  construct  and  to  judge.  The 
devotee  and  expert  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  physiology,  is  so 
entranced  with  the  wonders  of  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  so  in- 
terested in  the  processes  required  for  successful  research  and 
experiment,  as  well  as  in  the  products  which  these  researches 
and  experiments  evolve,  that  he  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
that  any  mind  at  any  stage  of  culture  should  fail  to  be  excited 
by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  be  stimulated  to  his  favorite  labors. 
He  says  to  himself  and  to  the  public :  '*  Only  give  me  the 
same  opportunities  which  the  teaoher  of  words  has  so  long 
asserted  to  himself,  and  the  training  which  I  will  effect  will  be 
as  much  more  complete  than  any  which  the  old  systems  have 
accomplished,  as  the  products  are  more  useful  and  instructive. 
Only  give  me  a  college  in  which  Chemistry  and  Physiology, 
Mechanics  and  Geography,  Mineralogy  and  Geology  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  Classics,  and  I  will  produce  enthusi- 
astic students  and  splendid  philosophers."  He  tries  the  ex- 
periment, but  the  difficulty  is  still  encountered  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  and  scientific  power  in  undisciplined  or  half  dis- 
ciplined minds — to  stretch  a  narrow  intellect  wide  enough  to 
receive  a  large  truth,  or  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  mani- 
fold reach  of  philosophical  relations. 

We  venture  to  say  that  in  every  instance  in  which  a  scien- 
tific education  has  been  substituted  for  one  that  is  classical  or 
liberal,  there  have  been  as  many  failures  of  the  highest  con- 
ceivable success  as  are  charged  upon  the  colleges.  The  classes 
have  contained  their  due  proportion  of  dullards  and  laggards^ 
and  this  not  for  the  reason  that  these  long  for  other  forms  of 
intellectual  activity,  but  because  they  self  indulgently  dislike 
any  activity  at  all,  or  are  naturally  slow  and  dull,  or  have 
been  forced — more  usually  have  forced  themselves — into  studies 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared  by  the  mastery  of  their  ele- 
ments.   Scientific  and  Technological  schools,  we  are  confi- 
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dent,  do  not  show  a  better  average  of  diligence  or  of  pnccess, 
than  do  the  classical  and  liberal,  where  everything  else  is  equal. 
It  will  even  be  fonnd  that  a  cnrriculnm  consisting  exclusively 
of  scientific  and  usefiil  studies,  if  equally  elementary,  equally 
long,  equally  thorough  and  equally  remote  from  any  foreseen 
applications  in  life,  will  awaken  less  interest  and  zeal  and 
emulation,  than  a  curriculum  of  exclusively  classical  and  lite- 
rary subjects,  and  this  for  the  twofold  reason  that  the  study  of 
natore,  as  natural  history,  requires  special  tastes,  which  are  as 
limited  in  their  prevalence  as  they  are  intense  in  their 
energy — and  that  the  power  to  grasp  the  science  of  nature  is 
as  slow  and  late  in  its  development,  as  it  is  comprehensive  and 
splendid  in  its  rare  perfection. 

We  contend,  moreover,  that  such  a  training,  if  it  were  more 
uniformly  successful  in  \U  results,  would  not  as  a  discipline  take 
the  place  of  that  which  the  study  of  language  imparts  and  in- 
volves, for  the  reason  that  it  neither  requires  so  subtle  a  use 
of  the  intellect,  nor  one  that  is  so  manifold  and  various.  The 
Physical  sciences  do  indeed  bring  us  in  contact  with  nature^  and 
invite  ns  to  discover  or  contemplate  her  laws.  But  Literary 
studies  confront  us  with  man  as  exhibited  either  in  the  refined 
relations  of  thought  and  feeling  that  have  been  inwrought 
intn  the-structure  of  language,  or  in  the  expressions  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  are  conveyed  by  literature.  They  are  proper- 
ly and  preeminently  human  and  humanizing  studies,  inasmuch 
as  they  continually  present  man  to  us  in  the  various  workings 
of  his  higher  nature.  Hence  they  prepare  us  for  that  more 
abetmse  and  tbrmal  study  of  man,  which  is  the  science  of  the 
soul  in  all  its  forms  and  applications,  as  psychology,  ethics, 
politics,  law,  and  sociology.  Man  and  nature  are  alike  the 
works  of  God.  The  science  of  each  naturally  leads  us  to 
God,  but  surely  neither  the  mechanism  of  the  masses  of  the 
universe,  nor  the  chemistry  of  its  molecules,  nor  the  history  of 
the  development  of  its  forces,  are  better  fitted  to  bring  us  any 
nearer  to  Him  than  the  constitution  and  workings  of  the  soul, 
with  its  manifestations  in  literature,  and  its  developments  in 
human  history. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  especially  those  whicli  have  been  so  greatly  enlarged 
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in  the  present  century — as  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Physical  Geography,  Zoology,  Botany,  with  Practical 
Engineering  and  Practical  Astronomy — the  only  course  which 
is  practicable  is  to  teach  their  fundamental  principles  in  the 
college,  and  their  details  and  applications  in  a  special  school  of 
Science  or  of  Technology.  To  attempt  any  otlier  course  is 
alike  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  Education  and  of  Science. 
The  man  who  would  be  accomplished  in  any  of  these  sciences, 
must,  in  a  certain  sense,  become  a  devotee,  sometimes  almost 
a  martyr,  to  its  cause.  He  nmst  accumulate  vast  stores  of 
facts  and  details,  must  reduce  them  to  classified  order,  must 
retain  them  within  his  grasp,  must  pursue  inquiries  and  re- 
searches of  his  own,  and  must  be  alert  to  receive  and  record 
the  reports  of  those  of  others.  Hence,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  has  the  greater  need  of  a  previous  general  discipline 
and  culture.  If  he  is  to  be  a  philosopher,  in  distinction  from 
a  scientific  artisan,  he  will  gain  more  than  almost  any  other 
class  of  professional  men  from  a  preliminary  and  classical  course 
such  as  the  college  furnishes,  for  the  reason  that  his  subsequent 
pursuits  tend  to  withdraw  him  more  entirely  from  the  field  of 
gcMieral  culture.  Tlie  Scientific  School  does  well  to  supply 
these  defects,  so  far  as  it  may,  by  combining  with  its  more 
thorough  training  in  the  special  sciences,  instruction  and  disci- 
pline in  the  languages  and  literature,  in  history  and  philos- 
ophy, but  it  cannot  give  the  breadth  and  energy  which  the 
larger  and  more  liberal  discipline  of  the  college  is  fitted  to 
impart.  We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  most  distinguish-' 
ed  philosophers  in  the  special  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  new 
and  the  old  world,  have  had  no  advantages  of  classical  or 
academical  training.  We  remember  that  Davy  and  Faraday 
began  their  studies  in  the  laboratory,  but  these  most  gifted 
geniuses  would  have  shone  no  less  brightly  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy,  had  they  been  disciplined  in  other  directions 
earlier  in  life,  as  they  themselves  would  have  been  the  fore- 
most to  acknowledge.  If,  then,  the  college  teaches  the  grand 
sciences  of  nature,  in  their  principles  and  leading  truths,  in 
their  elements  and  their  logic — allowing  some  range  and 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  special  tastes  to  cultivate 
and   discipline — and  then  provides  special  schools  in  which 
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these  sciences  may  be  thoroaghly  mastered  in  a  scientific  and 
technical  way,  it  does  all  that  it  onght.  To  attempt  to  bring 
the  two  carricnla  into  close  relations,  or  to  force  them  into 
nnnatnral  and  incongraoos  alliances,  is  to  injare  both  science 
and  discipline,  as  well  as  to  assume  higher  functions  and  a  more 
pretentious  name  than  the  college  can  lawfully  claim  for  itself. 
That  there  is  no  magic — except  the  magic  of  pretention — in 
the  name  of  a  university,  without  a  preparation  for  its  appro- 
priate instruction  on  the  part  of  professors  and  hearers,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  in  its  proper  place. 

The  only  branches  or  departments  of  study  which  remains  for 
us  to  consider,  are  the  Mathematics  and  General  Physics. 
These  two  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  one.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  advocates 
of  the  so-called  useful  studies  always  include  in  them,  both 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  that  the  real  or  technological 
schools  invariably  comprehend  in  their  curriculum  the  pure 
mathematics,  and  often  require  the  study  of  the  most  refined 
branches  of  the  same.  But  the  pure  mathematics,  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  are  the  least  directly  practical  of  any 
sciences.  It  is  only  because  of  their  necessity  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  applied  sciences  and  arts,  that  they  are  so  readily 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  practical  and  useful  knowledge. 
The  opponents  of  classical  and  humanistic  studies  are  heard 
occasionally  to  insist  upon  the  disciplinary  influence  of  the 
mathematics,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  languages  in 
this  respect.  Whenever  they  do  this  tlwy  forsake  the  ground 
on  which  they  usually  plant  themselves,  that  no  studies  are 
to  be  pursued  solely  or  chiefly  for  their  disciplinary  value. 

We  observe,  again,  that  in  our  country  there  are  few 
persons  who  insist  either  on  the  entire  disuse  of  the  classics  in 
favor  of  the  mathematics,  or  on  the  disuse  of  the  mathematics 
in  favor  of  the  classics.  The  only  representatives  of  the 
former  view  are  the  guardians  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point. 
But  even  they  do  not  hold  the  opinion  that  the  curriculum  in 
that  institution  is  a  model  for  g^eneral  education,  but  only  that 
it  is  the  best  adapted  as  a  training  for  military  life.  Whether 
they  are  wise  in  this  opinion  is  a  question  open  to  dis- 
cnssion.  We  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  this  question  here. 
The  other  alternative  opinion  is  held  only  in  limited  circles. 
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The  University  of  Oxford  and  a  few  of  the  great  schools  of 
England  alone  give  excessive  and  almost  exclusive  prominence 
to  the  classics. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  colleges  of  this  country 
the'  Mathematics  and  Physics  have  had  the  preponderance 
over  the  classics,  and  that  of  late  they  have  been  rather  gain- 
ing than  losing  ground.  That  they  ought  to  be  retained  ^nd 
cultivated  will  be  questioned  by  none.  That  they  ought  to  be 
exclusively  or  chiefly  pursued,  is  believed  by  few.  The  pre- 
cise proporti<»u  which  they  should  claim  in  a  curriculum,  we 
will  not  here  discuss.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  were  we  to  estimate  the  usefulness  of  a  branch  of  study 
by  the  number  of  persons  who  pursue  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
eminent  success,  the  mathematics  would  fall  far  behind  the 
classics.  It  was  'not  only  true  in  the  college  class  of  which 
President  White  was  a  member,  but  it  is  in  all  college  classes, 
that  those  who  dislike  the  mathematics  greatly  outnumber 
those  who  dislike  the  classics;  yet  the  advocates  for  c«»nge- 
nial  or  utilitarian  studies,  do  not  usually  recommend  that  the 
mathematics  should  be  abandoned,  because  they  are  abstruse 
and  unpractical.  The  reason  is  obvious :  the  mathematics 
are  essential  that  the  student  may  master  what  is  called 
science,  and  must  be  studied  whether  they  are  liked  or  dis- 
liked; or  the  mathematics  must  be  learned  in  order  tliat 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  may  be  disciplined  to  that  acuto- 
ness  and  self  control  which  the  higher  scientific  investigations 
and  processes  imperatively  require.  In  either  view,  the  prin- 
ple  is  admitted  by  those  who  profess  to  reject  it,  that  knowl- 
edge and  study  may  be  disciplinary  when  they  are  not  directly 
useful  as  acquisitions. 

Throughout  our  discussion,  thus  far,  we  have  assumed  that 
certain  studies  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  discipline  which 
possess  no  other  obvious  and  direct  utility.  This  is  denied  or 
overlooked  by  many ;  or  at  least  it  is  urged  that  if  a  study  is 
also  useful,  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  being  also  disciplinary. 
It  is  also  urged  that  the  range  of  studies  which  are  both  useful 
and  disciplinary  is  so  large  that  no  study  should  be  selected 
for  its  disciplinary  utility  alone.  We  have  seen  that  this  rule 
is  not  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  the  mathematics,  ev^^n  by  the 
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doughtiest  chanapions  of  utility.  We  are  tempted  to  add  a 
word  here  in  defense  of  the  opinion  that  certain  studies  are  to  be 
selected  chiefly  becanse  of  their  disciplinary  value.  Its  truth  will 
be  more  manifest  from  the  consideration  that  the  employments 
and  sports  of  childhood  and  youth  are  chiefly  disciplinary  and 
gymnastic  in  their  influence  and  effect.  The  acquisition  of 
pennanent  stores  of  knowledge  is  not  the  best  result  of  the  rest- 
less sportiveness  of  childhood,  and  the  unceasing  excitements 
of  youth ;  but  it  is  the  sagacity,  the  self-reliance,  the  quickness 
and  self-control,  and  every  other  good  habit  which  is  gathered 
from  those  bright  and  busy  years.  The  school-life  of  the 
cliild  and  youth  is  not  so  vahiable  for  tlie  knowledge  which  it 
imparts,  as  for  the  power  and  skill  to  which  it  trains.  What 
the  boy  brings  away  in  his  memory,  whatever  be  the  subject 
studied,  is  worth  something;  but  compared  with  the  many 
years  of  study,  and  the  multitude  of  lessons  repeated,  these  ac- 
quisitions are  but  meager.  What  he  brings  in  the  power  to 
learn,  to  judge,  and  to  apply  are  acquisitions  that  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly.  The  man,  wlien  mature,  can  quickly 
master  the  lesson,  or  analyze  the  argument,  or  resolve  the 
problem  which  would  have  cost  him  many  a  weary  hour  in  his 
childhood,  and  he  imagines  that  some  method  should  and  may  be 
devised  by  which  the  forces  of  childhood  should  be  more  econom- 
ically utilized.  Tlie  child,  he  reasons,  has  time  enough  to  learn 
a  whole  encyclopaedia  of  facts,  and  it  is  a  pity  and  a  shame 
that  he  does  not.  Only  put  him  wisely  to  school,  and  give 
bim  the  right  description  of  facts,  and  he  will  bring  away  un- 
told treasures  for  his  manhood.  Perhaps  he  may,  but  if  he  is 
not  also  disciplined  to  the  power  to  master  and  hold  these  facts, 
of  what  avail  are  his  lessons  and  opportunities  I  By  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  it  follows  that  if  he  learns  such  facts 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  train  his  powers  to  judge,  discriminate 
and  reason,  his  childhood  and  youth,  however  richly  freighted 
with  facts  and  information,  have  been  almost  wasted. 

We  contend  that  if  most  of  the  employments  and  sports  of 
childhood  and  youth  are  chiefly  valuable  so  far  as  they  are  dis- 
ciplinary to  power  and  goodness,  the  presumption  is  that,  in 
the  studies  of  school  and  college  life,  the  same  principle  will 
hold  good.     Unless  it  can  be  decisively  proved  that  the  so- 
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called  nsefnl  stndieB  are  as  efficient  in  their  disciplinary  capacity 
and  effect,  it  forms  no  objection  to  a  stady  that  its  acqui- 
sitions cannot  be  used.  Its  acquisitions  of  the  nobler  sort  can- 
not but  be  used.  They  are  not  recorded  in  the  memory  indeed,  but 
they  are  inwrought  and  ingrained  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
intellectual  and  active  powers,  and  they  make  themselves  mani- 
fest, not  merely  now  and  then  when  a  fact  is  to  be  recalled  and 
a  date  corrected,  but  on  every  occasion  on  which  the  man  is 
called  to  think,  speak,  or  write;  to  feel,  resolve,  or  act;  to  delib- 
erate, advise,  or  inspire. 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  occupied  with  the  studies 
pursued  in  college.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  course 
or  curriculum  is,  in  its  general  features,  wisely  arranged,  and 
that  the  prominence  given  to  the  classics  and  mathematics 
should  never  be  abandoned.  These  two  studies,  we  believe, 
must,  and  ever  will  be  regarded  as  the  great  pillars  on  which 
any  education  which  deserves  to  be  called  liberal  must  always 
rest.  The  so-called  colleges  or  universities  which  do  not  re- 
quire or  presuppose  these  studies  may  assume  the  name  of  a 
college  or  university,  but  they  are  not  true  to  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  either. 

But  while  we  defend  the  curriculum  of  studies  that  is  en- 
forced in  the  American  Colleges,  we  do  not  contend  that  the 
administration  of  it  is  not  attended  by  certain  incidental  evils 
against  which  both  instructors  and  pupils  need  to  be  defended 
by  constant  alertness  and  care.  There  are  also  many  improve- 
ments and  reforms  which  can  be  introduced  as  the  appliances 
of  these  colleges  are  increased,  and  as  the  corps  of  instruction 
makes  progress  m  numbers,  in  cultivation,  and  in  devotion  to 
its  work.  We  hope  also  for  very  great  advances  from  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  community  and  the  quickening  in- 
fluences of  a  higher  civilization. 

What  the  colleges  need  first  of  all,  is  a  more  uniformly  ade- 
quate preparation  on  the  part  of  those  admitted  to  their  privi- 
leges. Any  organized  institution  of  learning  must  prescribe 
some  conditions  of  admission,  whether  one  curriculum  of  studies 
is  enforced  upon  all,  whether  it  provides  for  many  parallel  or 
optional  courses,  or  whether  it  admits  students  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period.    Just  so  far  as  it  professes  to  admit  all  comers 
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at  all  Btages  of  preparation,  and  to  teach  them  any  or  every- 
thing which  they  need  or  desire  to  study,  just  in  that  raeasure 
is  it  near  the  chaotic  or  amorphic  condition,  or  rather  is  it  like 
one  of  those  reptiles  which  were  supposed  to  be  produced  from 
the  slime  of  the  Nile ;  the  foreparts  organized,  and  the  remain- 
der, as  Kichard  Baxter  says,  ^^  plain  mt«?." 

It  being  granted  that  some  preparation  is  required  by  nature 
and  necessity,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  enforced  by  law,  in 
order  that  any  course  of  study  may  be  pursued  by  even  a  few 
persons  together,  it  is  obvious  that  the  further  this  preparation 
is  advanced,  and  the  more  uniformly  it  is  reached,  the  higher 
and  more  complete  is  the  work  which  the  college  can  do.  If 
the  grounding  or  drill  work  in  the  classics  which  is  essential  to 
any  progress  or  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  higher  relations 
of  the  ancient  languages  and  literature,  is  not  attained  in  the 
preparatory  school,  it  must  be  performed  in  the  college.  If 
the  elements  ot  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  are  not 
thoronghly  mastered  before  entering  college  they  must  in 
some  way  be  taught  and  learned  afterwards,  at  whatever  cost 
or  disadvantage.  If  a  part  of  the  students  are  well  taught,  and 
a  large  part  are  imperfectly  prepared,  the  college  course  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  average  condition  of  the  class,  and  the  dis- 
gust, ennuiy  and  negligence  of  some*  and  the  discourage- 
nient  and  disheartening  of  the  others,  will  be  certain  to  follow. 
The  fact  is  notorious  that  the  preparatory  instruction  in  this 
country  is  not  uniformly  good,  nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  become 
80.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  college  alone,  nor  for  many  com- 
bined, to  bring  it  up  to  any  desired  or  uniform  standard.  So 
many  applicants  for  admission  do,  in  fact,  in  a  good  measure, 
overcome  and  overgrow  the  disabilities  which  are  incident  to 
this  imperfect  preparation,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  arrest 
many  in  their  course,  especially  if  through  poverty  or  advanced 
age  they  have  reason  for  pressing  into  the  college.  The  gate 
which  is  open  wide  enough  to  admit  such  persons,  and  with  no 
very  serious  inconvenience  to  them,  must  admit  others  who 
cannot  or  will  not  redeem  the  promises  which  they  make  or  the 
hopes  which  they  excite.  A  brief  or  even  protracted  examina- 
tion, conducted  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  not 
always  a  fair  test  of  actual  knowledge,  or  capacity,  or  promise. 
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Least  of  all  is  it  so  when  conducted  with  strangers  under  the 
special  embarrassments  which  attend  the  entrance  into  col- 
lege. It  may  even  be  unfair  and  unjust  in  proportion  to  its 
minuteness  and  fullness,  if  it  is  conducted  in  the  inhuman  or 
narrow  spirit  of  a  school  pedant  or  a  martinet.*  But  the  ex- 
planation of  how  it  happens  that  so  many  enter  college  with- 
out being  prepared  for  its  studies  does  not  in  the  least  relieve 
or  remove  the  evil.  It  does,  liowever,  remove  the  responsi- 
bility from  the  college  itself  for  doing  so  much  of  that  school 
and  drill  work  which  it  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  at  all,  and 
for  failing  to  do  some  of  that  liberal  and  intellectual  work 
which  is  more  appropriate  to  a  higher  institution.  We  cannot 
separate  the  higher  from  the  lower  institutions  of  the  country ; 
nor,  again,  the  education  of  both  from  the  education  imparted 
by  its  general  culture  and  its  common  life.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  cannot  be  wholly,  nor  can  they  be  immediately  reme- 
died by  one  college,  nor  by  all  the  colleges  united.  The  im- 
provement must  come  with  the  general  culture  of  the  com- 
munity. So  far  as  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  managers 
of  the  colleges,  they  ought  to  employ,  and  combine  all  their 
efforts  not  so  much  for  an  ampler  as  for  a  better  preparation  in 
the  classics  and  the  mathematics. 

Nor  should  the  improvement  be  confined  to  these  studies. 
The  capacity  of  many  students  to  turn  the  collie  curriculum 
to  better  advantage  results  from  their  deficiency  in  general 
culture  and  the  discipline  and  refinement  which  such  a  culture 
involves.  The  power  of  a  college  to  impart  is  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  receive  and  appropriate  its  mani- 
fold educating  influences.  The  incapacity  of  the  student  to 
receive  may  arise  as  truly  from  his  ignorance  of  Elnglish  Gram- 
mar and  Geography,  of  History  and  Rhetoric,  and  even  of 
Natural  History,  as  from  his  weakness  in  Arithmetic  or  the 
Latin  Grammar.  Not  a  few  students  who  are  entirely  com- 
petent to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  with  credit, — of  the 
vulgar  rich  as  well  as  the  vulgar  poor, — are  so  illiterate  and  un- 
informed in  their  general  culture,  and  so  unrefined  in  their 
tastes,  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  taking  that  higher  polish  which 
the  college  curriculum  and  the  college  life  are  fitted  to  impart  to 
a  receptive  and  refined  nature.     If  the  colleges  are  to  aim  to  be- 
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eome  more  positively jefining  and  liberal  in  their  cnltnre,  they 
will  need  yonths  whose  general  as  well  as  special  training  has 
been  liberal  and  refined  either  at  school  or  at  home. 

No  object  seems  to  ns  more  important  or  more  easily  within 
reach  than  to  elevate  and  improve  the  secondary  or  prepara- 
tory schools  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  thoroughness  of 
their  scholarship.  The  most  distinguished  and  the  best  en- 
dowed of  these  seminaries  have  confined  their  attention  and 
efforts  too  exclusively  to  the  ends  of  grounding  their  pupils  in 
the  classics  and  the  mathematics.  They  have  made  their  car- 
riculnm  too  exclusively  a  drilling  process.  Abundant  studies 
io  histOF}'  and  geography,  especially  of  the  ancient  world, 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  drill  work  of  the  grammar  and 
the  blackboard.  The  analysis  of  Latin  and  Greek  senten- 
ces should  be  enlivened  and  made  intelligible  by  the  analysis 
of  English  sentences  and  phrases  as  well.  The  stiffness  and 
dryness  of  the  ancient  classics,  especially  when  painfully  and 
slowly  conetrued,  would  be  greatly  alleviated  by  the  concur- 
rent study  of  a  living  language.  The  work,  of  Latin  compo- 
sition would  be  brought  home  to  the  comprehension  and  made 
easy  and  familiar  to  the  associations  by  the  daily  practice  of 
French  and  even  of  English  composition  and  phrase  making. 
The  neglect  of  all  these  appliances  and  conditions  of  general 
caltnre  in  too  many  of  the  so-called  classical  schools  of  this 
country  is  inexcusable.  So  long  as  this  neglect  continues,  the 
colleges  must  suffer  under  reproaches  which  should  not  prop- 
erly rest  upon  them.  The  advocates  and  laudators  of  our 
pablic  school  system  as  being  so  ample  and  efficient  for  gene- 
ral culture,  ought  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the  system 
which  they  assert  performs  so  important  a  service  for  the 
whole  community,  does  not  provide  the  college  Freshmen  with 
&  more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  so-called  English  branches 
and  the  English  language.  Surely  the  classical  schools  and 
the  classical  colleges  are  not  wholly  at  fault,  that  the  attain- 
ments of  so  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  complete  routine  of 
the  pablic  as  well  as  of  the  special  schools,  are  so  pitiably  low 
when  they  enter  college. 

But  the  call  and  the  opportunity  for  improvement,  and  it 
may  be  for  reform,  are  not  all  in  the  preparatory  school.    The 
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colleges  them8elve8,  we  believe,  may  do  mcich  to  improve  their 
methods  of  teaching  the  studies  of  their  curriculnm.  We  do  not 
believe  that  because  the  first  and  direct  service  of  this  course 
is  disciplinary,  that  it  ought  not  also  to  be  intellectual  and 
elevating.  On  the  other  hand,  we  contend  that,  as  in  the 
general  education  of  childhood,  the  disciplinary  and  enforced 
should  gradually  pass  over  into  the  intellectual  and  the  volun- 
tary; so  in  the  special  education  of  the  college  the  drill- 
work  should  at  each  successive  stage  give  ampler  and  still 
ampler  place  for  the  reflective  and  sdsthetic  activities  of  the 
pupil. 

In  the  mathematics  there  is  less  room  for  such  a  progress. 
The  pure  mathematics  can  never  be  anything  but  a  pure  gym- 
nastic to  sharp  analysis,  to  severe  abstraction,  and,  above  all, 
to  persistent  and  sustained  attention.  Their  charms  must 
always  be  severe ;  the  lights  which  they  reflect  must  ever  be 
colorless  and  dry.  The  practical  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
turned  in  mensuration  and  physics  cannot  divest  them  of  that 
rigid  severity  which  pervades  their  very  essence.  The  labor 
ipse  voluptas  in  this  discipline  comes  from  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  from  skill  in  invention.  Upon  the  principles  of  the 
advocates  for  usefal  studies  the  mathematics  should  not  be  en- 
forced at  all.  But  even  on  the  principle  that  many  studies  are 
valuable  chiefly  as  a  gymnastic — "  the  g^rindstone  theory,"  as 
Mr.  Atkinson  calls  it — it  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the 
mathematics  are  not  carried  too  far  for  their  highest  efficiency 
in  a  general  course;  whether  excessive  tediousness  and  painful 
drudgery  are  not  sometimes  the  effects  of  driving  a  class  into 
too  minute  calculations,  or  vexing  them  with  manifold  prob- 
lems. The  too  m/uch  is  better  than  the  too  litUe^  but  the 
danger  is  that  a  factitious  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
studies  which  is  derived  from  the  axiomatic  assumptions  of  the 
self-styled  men  of  science  that  the  mathematics  are  for  no  rea- 
son to  be  curtailed — that  the  more  the  student  has  of  their 
abstractions  the  more  concrete,  practical,  and  useful  is  Ids 
training.  The  students  not  looking  at  the  matter  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  not  be  animated  with  a  kindred  enthusi- 
asm for  a  period  indefinitely  long.      We    advocate    most 
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earnestly  an  enforced  and  a  rigorous  mathematical  diBcipIine, 
bat  in  a  course  of  general  education  we  would  not  have  it  use- 
Icfisly  or  injuriouBly  prolonged.  Let  it  terminate  when  its 
best  dificiplinary  work  is  done,  'ihe  college  is  not  bound 
to  yield  to  the  exactions  cf  the  scientists,  and  prepare  all  its 
pupils  for  the  prindpia  of  Newton  or  the  calculations  of  La 
Place. 

The  drill-work  of  classical  study  may  also  be  exchanged  by 
degrees  for  those  higher  enjoyments  to  which  the  ancient 
writers  invite  when  their  works  are  read  as  literature,  or  are 
stndied  with  logical  or  sssthetic  analysis,  or  are  recited  with 
a  distinct  regard  to  rhetorical  praxis  and  improvement.  Here 
ihe  qnestion  presents  itself,  whether  mere  grammatical  analysis 
has  Dot  been  pushed  to  a  one-sided  extreme  so  as  to  be  over- 
refined,  unnecessarily  complicated,  and  unreasonably  pro- 
longed ;  whether  in  the  modern  form  in  which  it  is  taught,  it 
is  not  both  prematurely  enforced  and  unwisely  continued ;  and 
whether  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  it  has  not 
eerionsly  interfered  with  some  more  important  benefits  which 
might  be  derived  from  another  method  of  classical  study.  We 
speak  of  the  modern  form  of  classical  grammar,  and  we  refer  to 
those  etymological  analyses  and  constructions  which  are  better 
fitted  to  interest  comparative  philologists  than  tyros  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  derivations  and  paradigms,  and  to  those  syn- 
tactical rules  which  are  more  easily  followed  by  the  philosophi- 
cal grammarian  or  the  metaphysical  student  of  language,  than 
they  can  be  by  the  less  advanced  pupil.  The  modern  system 
iB  immensely  superior  to  the  ancient  in  its  gymnastic  results, 
&nd,  indeed,  to  those  who  can  compass  it,  in  its  logical  and 
pejchological  discipline.  But  it  is  an  open  question  which 
we  desire  may  be  definitely  proposed  and  thoroughly  discussed, 
whether  the  gymnastic  is  not  sometimes  premature  and  over 
driven,  and  whether  in  some  of  its  consequences  it  does  not 
supersede  very  important  influences  of  classical  study,  as  well 
as  weaken  faith  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  classical  study  itself. 

Prof.  Francis  Bowen's  remarks  upon  this  point  seem  emi- 
nently worthy  of  attention.  "  Formerly  we  studied  grammar 
in  order  to  read  the  classics ;  nowadays  the  classics  seem  to 
be  stndied  as  a  means  of  learning  grammar.    Surely  a  more 
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effectual  means  could  not  have  been  invented  of  rendering  the 
pupil  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  poets,  orators, 
and  historians,  of  inspiring  disgust  alike  with  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, Xenophon  and  Tacitus,  than  to  make  their  words  mere 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  long  disquisitions  on  the  latest  refine- 
ments in  philology,  and  elaborate  attempts  to  systematize 
euphonic  changes  and  other  free  developments  of  stems  and 
roots."  ^^  Classical  learning  seems  to  me  to  have  steadily  de- 
clined in  this  country  of  late  years,  in  respect  both  to  the 
numbers  of  its  votaries  and  to  its  estimation  with  the  public  at 
large,  just  in  proportion  as  its  professors  and  teachers  have 
diminished  the  time  and  effort  bestowed  on  reading  the  clas- 
sics, in  order  to  enforce  more  minute  attention  to  the  mysteries 
of  Greek  accentuation  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  subjunctive 
mood."     ULaseical  SiAidiea^  pp.  23,  24. 

The  protest  in  Great  Britain  is  equally  earnest  and  strong 
against  the  use  of  a  cumbrous  grammar — whether  the  old  or  the 
new — at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
continuance  of  this  use  so  as  to  displace  the  extensive  reading 
of  classical  authors  and  the  acquisition  of  a  copious  vocabulary 
of  Greek  and  Latin  words.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  cause 
of  classical  learning,  is  brought  into  serious  danger  from  the 
two-told  exposure  to  verse  composition  and  what  is  called  *'  high 
grammar."  Matthew  Arnold  insists  that  as  the  result  of  the 
present  discussions,  ''  for  the  mass  of  boys  the  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  will  be  limited  as  we  now  limit  our  French, 
Italian,  and  German  composition,  to  the  exercises  of  transla- 
tion auxiliary  to  acquiring  any  knowledge  soundly ;  and  the 
verbal  scholarship  will  be  limited  to  learning  the  elementary 
grammar  and  common  forms  and  laws  of  the  language  with  a 
thoroughness  which  cannot  be  too  exact,  and  which  may  easily 
be  more  exact  than  that  which  we  now  attain  with  our  mucii 
more  ambitious  grammatical  studies."  /Schools  and  Unvoer- 
sitieSy  eto.^  p.  26tj. 

In  the  best  American  colleges  the  grammatical  analysis  is 
far  more  minute,  comprehensive,  and  philosophical  than  it 
was  a  generation  ago.  ^o  one  can  doubt  that  as  a  gymnastic 
it  is  far  more  efficient,  and  that  the  student  brings  away  from 
t  a  far  more  perfect  discipline,  as  well  as  a  better  grounded 
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knowledge  of  the  history  and  strnctare  of  the  languages  them- 
selves. This -discipline  has  been  of  immense  service  to  those 
who  have  taught  the  languages  to  others,  as  well  as  to  all  who 
have  proceeded  to  the  study  of  special  or  general  philology.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  whether  it  has  conduced  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  or  to  a  warmer 
enthusiasm  for  the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  is  con- 
tended by  its  defenders  that  the  decline  of  zeal  and  activity  in 
these  directions  is  owing  to  other  causes ;  among  which  the 
modern  methods  of  teaching  cannot  be  enumerated.  We 
will  not  discuss  the  question  here.  We  observe,  however,  that 
since  the  introduction  of  the  modern  system,  the  lessons  in  the 
classics  have  been  materially  shortened,  and  the  use  of  trans- 
lations has  become  frightfully  prevalent.  The  lessons  must  be 
short,  if  the  whole  of  each  is  to  be  cmalyzed  by  the  student  in 
the  class-room.  The  construing  of  a  short  lesson  can  be  easily 
mastered  by  the  aid  of  a  translation.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
read  several  pages  with  a  translation  is  onerous,  and  the  indo- 
lent and  self-indulgent  would  soon  find  that  it  saves  little,  if 
any,  labor.  The  superror  scholars  are  soon  at  home  in  the 
more  frequently  recurring  relations  of  etymology  and  syntax, 
and  they  readily  master  the  short  exercises  for  translation, 
whether  they  do  or  ^o  not  resort  to  an  English  version.  As  a 
consequence,  after  they  reach  a  certain  point  of  attainment  their 
energies  are  occupied  in  orher  directions.  They  either  tire  of 
classical  study,  or  fail  to  be  inspired  with  a  high  literary  in- 
terest in  it.  The  scholars  of  a  middling  rank  use  translations 
without  scruple,  and  expend  their  chief  energies  upon  the 
ever  recurring  analysis.  By  dint  of  effort  they,  in  a  sort, 
master  it,  but  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  what,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  mind's  development,  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  general  scholar.  The  dull  labor  on  in  the  same  pain- 
ful round,  with  scarce  a  gleam  of  light.  Poor  fellows  I  Th^ 
get  little  comfort  from  the  grammar,  but  perhaps  they  might 
learn  to  read  their  "  small  Latin  and  less  Grreek "  with 
some  satisfaction,  if  there  were  more  of  both  assigned  them. 
The  n^ligent  rely  on  their  tact  at  improvising,  being  guided 
by  familiarity  with  the  teacher's  oft  returning  questions, 
and  hastily  run  over  the  short  lesson  of  the  day  with   the 
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help  of  an  English  vereion.     Our  own  opinion  is  a  layman's, 
and  we  offer  it  with  diffidence.     We  would  like  Jiowever  that 
the  following  experiment  should  be  fairly  tried.    Let  the  time 
of  short  lessons  and  of  special  analysis  terminate  with  the 
Freshman  year  or  a  little  later.     To  grammatical  exercises, 
as  a  chief  matter,  and  the  hopelessly  dull  or  willfully  neg* 
ligent  who  have  failed  thoroughly  to  master  them,  we  would 
say,   '^  There  is  a  time  for  all   things ;     the  grammar  has 
had  its  chance  for  you,  and  yon  have  had  your  chance  at 
the  grammar."    Let  both   go  their  own  way.      They  must 
give  way  to  something  better :  faipixmaav.    For  the  remain- 
der of  the   course   let  the  lessons   be    very  long  in    com- 
paratively easy  Latin  and  Greek  authors.     Let  them  be  so 
long  that  the  use  of  translations  should    be  either  super- 
fluous or  even  burdensome.    Let  the  "jwmi^"  and  the  ^^pig- 
miea'*^  who  ride  upon  them,  be  fairly  drowned  out  by  the 
quantity  of  the  text  which  is  given  out  to  be  read.    Let  the 
attention  be  directed  to  the  import  of  the  matter,  to  the 
logical  connections  and  transitions  of  the  thoughts,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  diction  and  to  a  constant  praxis  in  felicitous  and 
idiomatic  English  rendering;  the  possibility  being  always  held 
in  reserve  and  not  sparingly  applied,  of  exposing  presumption 
and  neglect  by  test  questions  in  respect  to  grammar  or  mean- 
ing.    Let  the  examinations  be  close  upon  the  instructions  and 
analyses  of  the  teacher,  and  let  rapid  and  current  reading 
be  encouraged,  with  frequent  reviews,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging 
one's  vocabulary.  Let  reading  by  phrases  and 'by  the  eye,  with- 
out reconstructing  the  words  after  the  English  order,  be  recom- 
mended and  enforced.      Let  an   intellectual  spirit,   and   an 
sesthetic  feeling  for  the  peculiarities  in  thought  and  diction 
of  the  author  read,  be  earnestly  fostered.    It  seems  to  us  that 
the  experiment  deserves  to  be  tried,  and  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  gratifying  success.     Should  this  experi- 
ment be  thought  too  radical,  it  might  be  tried  occasionally,  by 
giving  up  to  it  the  whole  or  part  of  a  college  terra.     Or  after 
the  end  of  the  Freshman  year  the  two  descriptions  of  lessons 
and  examinations  might  be  interchanged;  longer  or  shorter 
periods  being  allotted  to  each,  at  the  instructor's  discretion. 

The  question  also  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  in- 
terests of  classical  education  have  not  suffered  very  seriously  by 
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commencing  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  too  early,  and  thus 
bnrdeDing  the  school  and  college  life  with  a  sense  of  tedium 
and  monotony  inseparable  from  early  school  lessons  in  lan- 
guages remote  from  familiar  associations,  and  from  the  con- 
tinaance  of  lessons  in  the  same  language  for  a  period  often  or 
twelve  years.  If  these  studies  were  delayed  to  the  ages  of 
fourteen  or  fifbeen,  and  meanwhile  the  youths  were  thoroughly 
drilled  in  a  single  living  language,  and  taught  to  write  and 
speak  it  correctly  and  readily,  the  Latin  and  Greek  themselves 
would  be  commenced  with  very  great  advantage,  and  would 
be  prosecuted  with  a  far  more  intelligent  and  freshened  in- 
terest We  are  quite  certain,  that,  so  far  as  the  objections  to 
the  study  of  the  classics  have  any  show  of  reason,  they  are 
derived  from  imperfect  methods  of  teaching  and  stud^nng. 
Such  objections  can  be  eflFectually  answered  by  a  change  in 
these  methods;  and  he  is  the  truest  friend  to  classical  cul- 
ture and  college  discipline  who  holds  himself  ready  to  consider 
how  far  such  changes  are  expedient  or  practicable.  Our  ear- 
nest interest  in  this  matter  arises  from  our  desire  that  a  new 
enthusiasra  may  be  kindled  in  classical  studies.  We  are  espe- 
cially earnest  that  the  taste  for  Greek  literature,  and  the  in- 
terest in  the  Greek  language,  should  be  festered  in  the  col- 
lies of  this  country,  as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
geoerous  and  refined  culture.  The  Latin  language  is  so 
much  more  perfectly  ma8ter(:d  as  to  need  less  fostering  care. 

We  are  also  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  mere  routine 
aod  mechanical  study  for  present  effect  in  the  class  and  exainin- 
atioQ  room,  which  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in  our  colleges, 
especially  in  the  oldest  and  the  best.  We  regard  with  some 
anxiety  the  decay  of  the  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  of  the  love 
uf  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  which  seem  to  attend  the  oper- 
ation of  the  college  system.  We  had  intended  to  discuss  this 
^  a  separate  topic  among  several  others  which  are  appropriate 
to  oar  theme.  But  it  properly  belongs  to  the  consideration 
of  general  rather  than  of  special  instruction.  This  subject, 
with  the  others  of  which  we  had  intended  to  treat,  cannot  be 
included  within  the  limits  of  this  Article,  and  must  be  deterred 
to  another  occasion,  if  they  are  discussed  at  all. 

VOL.  xxvm.  8 
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Articlb  v.— prof.  PORTER'S  WORK  ON  THE  HUMAN 
INTELLECT. 

The  Human  Intellect :  with  an  Tntroditction  upon  Psychol- 
ogy and  the  Sold.  By  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  Clark  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  College. 
New  York  :   Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1868.    8vo.    pp.  673. 

Wk  hail,  with  great  interest,  the  publication  of  an  extended 
treatise  by  Prof.  Porter  of  Yale  College,  on  the  fundamental 
snbject  of  Psychology. 

Such  a  work,  by  any  competent  and  careful  writer,  is  always 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  mind ; 
but  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
Prof.  Porter  for  the  task  will  rejoice  that  he  has  attempted 
it;  and  will  look  with  confidence  for  some  results  of  unusual 
value  from  the  eflTort. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  successful  book  of  this  kind  can  be  the 
unaided  result  of  individual  effort.  The  difficulties  of  the 
work  are  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  single  hand.  Tlie 
distinctions  involved  are  too  numerous,  their  degrees  ot  im- 
portance too  varied,  their  character  too  subtle,  to  be  all  noted, 
estimated,  and  discerned  aright,  from  the  stand-point  of  any- 
one observer.  Hence  philosophy  is  always  written,  not  so 
much  by  individuals,  as  by  schools.  Some  great  and  keen 
observer  of  intellectual  phenomena,  impressed  with  the  inade- 
quacy of  previous  philosophies  to  express  the  truths  which  he 
80  deeply  feels  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  consciousness,  labors 
after  some  modes  of  conceiving  them  which  shall  better 
accomplish  the  end.  Some  new  forms  of  thought,  or  of  ex- 
pression, are  adopted, — some  improved  terminology  is  de- 
vised,— ^some  keener  analysis  is  attempted, — some  bolder  asser- 
tion is  ventured.  The  laboring  student  prosecutes  his  analysis 
to  a  greater  completeness  than  before,  calls  in  question  accept- 
ed errors, — gives  new  prominence  to  forgotten  truths, — and 
thus  builds  up  a  new  system  of  philosophy  that  startles  the 
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world  with  the   promise  of  a  more  happy  adjustment  of  the 
old  disputes. 

Bat  how  inadequate  is  the  achievement  I  The  new  princi- 
ples are  still  only  imperfectly  conceived,  even  by  their  author. 
His  accepted  rules  of  philosophizing  are  only  partially  carried 
out ;  his  best  distinctions  are  only  half  applied.  The  new 
system  is  not,  after  all,  new ;  it  is  only  an  incongruous  com- 
promise between  the  new  and  the  old — new  cloth  upon  the 
old  garment  with  which  our  poor  humanity  was  covering  its 
nakedness.  Some  acute  disciple  of  the  new  scheme  soon  dis- 
covers the  incongruity,  and  makes  haste  to  supply  the  defects 
of  his  master.  He  makes  wider  applications  of  the  novel 
analysis,  gives  additional  extension  to  the  principles  of  the 
system,  and  enables  the  world  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  its 
value.  Some  of  his  master^s  eager  claims  are  abandoned  as 
injudicious,  some  of  his  concessions  are  repudiated  as  unneces- 
sary. The  system  gathers  a  consistency  which  it  had  lacked 
before ;  it  begins  to  present  itself  in  a  more  complete  form. 
Stilly  the  work  is  unfinished.  Another,  and  another,  disciple 
arise  to  carrry  it  on,  until,  at  last,  the  obscurities  are  ex- 
plained, the  inconsistencies  are  removed,  and  the  system 
stands  forth  in  its  full  distinctness.  A  definite  judgment  can 
at  length  be  formed  of  it ;  and  the  truth  which  had  at  first 
alarmed  by  its  strange  and  uncouth  form,  or  which  had  startled 
by  its  lofty  pretensions,  now,  seen  in  its  true  garb,  and  reduced 
to  its  proper  dimensions,  is  estimated  at  its  real  value,  and 
finds  its  place  in  the  rising  edifice  of  knowledge. 

Something  like  this  history  has  characterized  the  advance  of 
the  thinking  which  has  now  culminated  in  the  philosophical 
vork  of  Prof.  Porter.  The  best  thinking  of  New  England 
for  a  hundred  years  past,  is  embodied  in  it.  The  religious 
controversies,  of  which  the  great  Edwards  was  the  originator, 
were  largely  philos^jphical  in  their  character,  and  stimulated 
inquiry  and  provoked  opposition,  among  a  large  body  of 
writers,  scattered  widely  over  the  land.  The  system  of  the 
father  was  energetically  defended  by  the  son ;  and  the  long 
residence  of  the  latter  at  New  Haven  tended  to  concentrate 
and  deepen  philosophical  inquiry  there.  Active  opposition 
was  not  wanting,  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  vindications 
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which  were  offered  as  satisfactory,  and  to  enforce  concessions 
which  had  at  first  been  really,  though  not  nominally,  with- 
held. The  mantle  of  the  younger  Edwards  fell  upon  his 
nephew  and  pupil,  the  eminent  Dr.  Dwight,  who  came  to 
Tale  College  as  its  president  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
former  left  the  city;  and  who,  with  increased  liberality  of 
thought,  and  increased  breadth  and  justness  of  view,  main- 
tained the  discussion.  The  philosophical  interest  of  Dwight 
was  imparted  to  his  pupil.  Dr.  Taylor,  and  was  by  him  carried 
out,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm,  over  a  far  wider  field  of  in- 
vestigation. At  first  wholly  theological,  it  gradually  became 
more  comprehensive  and  extended,  till  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  psychology  had  received  from  his  pene- 
trating and  just  appreciation,  an  elucidation  which  placed 
them  in  a  light  far  more  clear  than  had  ever  illuminated  them 
before  in  all  the  history  of  speculation.  The  legacy  of  his 
principles  and  methods.  Dr.  Taylor  left  to  his  son-in-law,  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  many  a  pregnant  view  of 
philosophical  or  logical  truth,  and  many  a  form  of  keen  and 
pointed  expression,  throughout  the  work,  attest  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  the  charge  has  been  appreciated,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  those  principles  have  been  applied. 

Prof.  Porter,  howeyer,  with  whatever  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  is  no  servile  imitator ;  nor 
had  previous  investigation  so  occupied  the  ground  as  to  create 
any  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  his  independent  investiga- 
tion. All  previous  inquiries  of  this  school  had  been  essen- 
tially theological ;  if  not  exclusively  so  in  their  own  nature, 
yet  de'^ignedly  so  in  their  bearing.  It  remained  for  him,  in 
the  light  of  whatever  principles  his  predecessors  might  have 
truly  conceived,  to  sally  forth  from  the  narrower  range  of 
theological  speculation,  and  shape  his  course  across  the  open 
sea  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 

To  do  this,  however,  with  any  hope  of  success,  demanded  an 
education  more  comprehensive  than  the  narrow  discipline  of 
any  school  could  at  all  supply  ;  and  Prof.  Porter  has  well 
understood  the  demand.  To  whatever  traditional  advanta- 
ges he  may  have  inherited,  he  has  conscientiously  added 
those  of  the  widest  and  most  varied  culture.     Appreciating 
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most  fully  the  distracted  condition  of  philosophical  opinion, 
amid  the  conflicting  views  of  so  many  opposing  schools,  in 
every  thinking  nation,  he  has  aimed  to  fit  himself  for  his  task 
by  a  complete  acquaintance  with  them  all.  He  has  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  Qerman  philosophical  style  and  lite- 
rature, till  its  most  crabbed  works  are  easy  to  him.  Every 
school  of  thinkers  he  has  followed  in  its  inquiries,  with  a 
patience  and  profundity  of  research  which  have  made  him 
fully  master  of  its  views.  From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  of 
metaphysical  systems,  he  has  unshrinkingly  pursued  his  course, 
penetrating  to  whatever  secret  of  truth  each  one  of  them 
might  possess,  and  never  leaving  it  till  he  had  fully  appre- 
ciated what  had  stimulated  inquiry  and  encouraged  hope 
among  the  profound  thinkers  of  the  past.  He  has  grappled 
with  each  sturdy  disputant  of  our  own  day  in  England,  and 
questioned  each  shadowy  spectre  that  the  psychological  sorcery 
of  Germany  has  evoked  "from  the  vasty  deep"  of  meta- 
physics ;  and  this  goodly  volume  presents  us  with  the  results 
of  his  labors. 

And  truly  the  twelve  labors  of  a  Hercules  are  in  it — not 
one  wanting.  Here  he  engages,  single  handed,  some  lion  or 
boar  that  has  been  wont  to  range  destructively  over  fair 
pastures  of  truth  ;  there  he  turns  the  full  stream  of  his  acute 
criticism  upon  some  foul  stable  where  unclean  metaphysical 
eattle  have  been  long  heaping  up  impurities,  and  sweeps 
away  the  whole  noxious  accumulation  ;  and  again,  he  slays 
some  monster  that  has  been  wont  to  destroy  our  maidens  and 
oor  youths,  without  remorse.  No  labor  has  he  shunned,  and 
no  conflict  has  he  evaded.  By  honest  toil  among  original 
authorities,  he  has  possessed  himsalf  of  whatever  truth  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  understood  and  mastered  what- 
ever error  might  lurk  under  its  shadow;  and  he  has  here 
given  ufl  a  singularly  brief,  clear,  and  valuable  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  world's  great  thinkers,  with  a  logical  and 
philosophical  estimate  of  each,  that  forms  a  most  useful  man- 
ual to  students  of  philosophy  in  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
theories,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aflbrds  a  guidance  to  opinion 
that  must  prove  of  the  highest  value  in  winning  the  public 
mind  to  an  acceptance  of  right  views. 
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Bat  It  is  time  that  we  should  give  onr  readers  some  particu- 
lar mcconnt  of  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  book  itpelf. 

For  the  method  of  the  author,  then,  we  may  say  that  he  re- 
fuses to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of  any  leader.  Per- 
haps the  most  brief  and  comprehensive  statement  that  we  can 
make  of  his  aim  and  method,  is  to  say  that  he  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  merits  of  the  two  great  schools  of  recent  speculation — 
the  Scotch  and  the  German,  He  would  unite  the  solid  intelli- 
gence and  the  practical  views  of  the  one,  with  the  exact 
method  and  the  scientific  aims  of  the  other — the  common 
sense  of  Hamilton  with  the  critical  spirit  of  Kant. 

His  philosophy,  therefore,  i^  essentially  inductive.  Its  aim 
is,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  human  experience  as 
given  in  consciousness.  As  a  philosophy  of  fact  and  experi- 
ence, it  may  fairly  claim  whatever  of  respect  our  age  is  wont 
to  accord  to  that  modest,  simple,  and  exact,  method,  which  has 
wrought  such  marvels  in  the  study  of  nature,  in  every  other 
department.  Fundamentally,  his  is,  therefore,  a  science  of 
the  observed  facts  of  human  experience. 

But  facts  and  phenomena  are  not  the  only  elements  of 
science.  They  must  be  subjected  to  the  mind's  most  careful 
scrutiny,  and  be  reduced  to  their  fundamental  and  elementary 
terms.  The  facts  thus  determined  must  be  classified  by  their 
resemblances  and  diflFerences,  and  those  more  general  truths 
developed  which  we  call  laws  and  principles.  This  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  facts  of  the  subject,  when  carried  out  over 
the  whole  range  of  intellectual  phenomena,  and  elucidating 
whatever  relations  of  connection  and  dependence  may  exist 
between  them,  will  comply  with  every  demand  that  inductive 
philosophy  is  wont  to  make  of  its  votaries  and  must  vindicate 
for  the  work  which  embodies  it  a  legitimate  claim  to  a  high 
place  among  the  achievements  of  science. 

But  the  inductive  philosophy,  though  furnishing  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  materials,  of  psychology,  is  unable  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  thought.  Induction  can,  indeed,  ascertain  and 
generalize  facts.  It  can  recognize  among  them  certain  prin- 
ciples and  laws.  It  can  subject  ^  them  to  analysis  and  to 
combination.    It  can  infer  from  a  few  ascertained  particulars 
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the  character  of  vast  and  unmeasured  aggregates  of  truth.  It 
can  sometimes  pronounce  on  an  almost  illimitable  whole,  from 
the  inspection  of  a  single  part. 

But  of  the  reasons  of  its  processes,  it  can  give  no  account. 
They  are  not  inductively  ascertained,  and  cannot  be  induc- 
tively vindicated.  The  methods  and  laws  by  which  the  mind 
proceeds  in  its  sweeping  generalizations,  induction  cannot  ex- 
plain. Something  more,  then,  than  induction,  is  necessary  to 
a  philosophy  which  shall  compass  the  explanation  of  the  great 
principles  of  scientific  belief,  and  vindicate  their  justice  and 
aathority. 

Hence,  a  new  step  is  indicated  in  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
The  mind  which  thus,  by  some  necessity  of  its  thinking,  im- 
poses its  own  forms  of  conception  in  the  shape  of  laws,  upon 
the  phenomena,  next  turns  its  attention  to  the  processes  it  is 
employing,  and  to  its  methods  of  employing  them.  It  ques- 
tions itself  in  respect  to  its  own  principles  of  procedure.  It  is 
unsatisfied  in  philosophy,  however  it  may  rest  satisfied  in 
science,  with  mere  facts  and  laws ;  it  demands,  moreover,  an 
account  of  the  grounds  on  which  its  very  principles  rest, — on 
which  its  laws  themselves  are  constructed. 

Here,  then,  psychology  rises  beyond  the  level  of  any  mere 
induction,  and  seeks  to  give  the  adequate  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  induction  itself.  It  is  no  longer  inductive,  but 
intuitive.  Its  methods  are  no  longer  scientific  merely,  they 
are  critical.  Psychology  takes  science  itself — the  very  process 
of  scientific  coordination — the  laws  by  which  the  scientific 
intelligence  proceeds,  for  its  subject  matter ;  and  it  reaches  its 
highest  attainable  point  in  giving  a  rational  account  of  these, 
and  in  critically  analyzing,  to  their  ultimate  elements,  the 
assumptions  on  which  inductions  can  only  humbly  proceed. 

This  philosophical  method  our  author  vindicates  against  the 
looee  and  unscientific  procedures  "Which  sometimes  assume  to 
guide  psychology,  on  the  one  side,  and  also  against  the  more 
pretentious  methods  that  set  up  their  claims  upon  the  other. 
He  refers  to  the  metaphysical  or  constructive  philosophy,  as  it 
has  been  called,  which  attempts  to  establish  a  psychology,  not 
by  induction,  but  wholly  without  its  aid.  Such  are  the  favor- 
ite methods  of  Germany,  methods  which  have  given  us  the 
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whole  philoBophical  Bjatem  of  Kant,  not  as  a  direct  pBycho- 
logical  inveeti^ation,  bat  as  an  answer  to  tho  inquiry, 
how  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  possible — and  the  yet 
wider  system  of  Hegel,  not  as  a  coordination  of  observed 
facts,  but  as  the  result  of  an  abstruse  metaphysical  theory  of 
the  development  of  the  conception.  These  systems — as  every 
system  must,  which  does  not  rest  on  the  observed  facts  of  con- 
sciousness— involve  fundamental  errors  or  weaknesses  which 
vitiate  their  most  elaborate  processes  of  logic,  and  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  and  trustworthy  philosophy  of  the 
intellect. 

In  his  application  of  this  method  to  the  facts  of  the  human 
mind,  Prof.  Porter  first  enters  upon  a  discussion  of  the  physio- 
logical relations  of  the  subject,  or  the  relations  of  the  mind  to 
matter.  A  full  presentation  of  the  arguments  for,  and  against, 
materialism,  places  the  student  in  a  position  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent and  satisfactory  judgment  upon  the  question  of  the 
materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  soul.  This  is  followed  by 
a  succinct  but  full  account  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  life 
and  living  beings,  an  account  which  sums  up  all  that  is  most 
important  in  the  recent  discussions  of  that  subject.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  vital  force  distinct  from  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces,  is  maintained,  in  a  thorough  review  of  all  that  the  most 
recent  determinations  of  physiology  can  offer  at  present  on  the 
subject.  Professor  Porter  shows  that  it  has  hitherto  proved 
impossible  for  physiology  to  devise  any  method  of  conceiving 
of  the  great  facts  of  life,  which  does  not  recognize  and  employ 
the  conception  of  a  vital  force  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
agency.  He  shows  that  Herbert  Spencer  is  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  assuming  ^^physiological  units^^^  and  Carpenter 
of  assuming  a  capacity  in  all  matter  for  ^^  orgcmizatum  ^  ^^ 
terms  which  imply  the  existence  of  some  £orce  not  reducible 
to  the  category  of  chemical  iftid  mechanical  forces,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  explanation. 

This  extended  and  minute  discussion  will  prove  highly 
interesting  and  satisfactory  to  advanced  students  of  the  subject, 
and  will  furnish  to  all  the  opponents  of -the  doctrine  occasion 
for  earnest  thought.  It  is  not,  however,  adapted  for  begin- 
ners, and  our  author  has  therefore  placed  it  in  a  fine  print  at 
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the  close  of  his  more  general  discusfeion.  This  plan,  indeed, 
he  has  adopted  throughout  the  treatise.  The  general  state- 
ments are  presented  in  a  large  type ;  the  illnstration  of  them 
in  a  less  conspicuous  one ;  and  the  detailed,  and  often  contro* 
Tersial,  discussion  of  specific  points,  in  a  yet  finer  type.  The 
banner  has  thus  before  him  the  main  points — those  to  which 
his  attention  is  to  ^be  particularly  devoted — in  a  conspicuous 
form,  and  can  pursue  his  study  of  them  as  far  into  detail  as  he 
finds  needful,  while  the  advanced  student"  can  follow  the 
author  into  the  full  statement  of  his  views.  The  work  is  thus 
adapted  both  for  a^ college  text- book  and  for  a  philosophical 
discussion  of  views. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  found  in  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  topic  of  consciousness. 

This  he  regards  as  two-fold — a  primary  and  a  secondary — 
or  the  spontaneous,  and  the  reflective,  consciousness. 

This  distinction,  though  long  since  recognized,  has  fallen 
into  neglect  among  recent  writers.  Hamilton,  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  first  characterizes  consciousness  as  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  truth  as  existing ;  and  then  states  that 
it  involves  memory,  since  without  this  the  states  of  the  mind 
could  not  be  classsified,  and  referred  to  the  self.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  two  positions  are  mutually  irreconcilable. 
Consciousness  cannot  be  a  knowledge  both  of  that  which  is, 
immediately  present,  and  of  that  which  is  absolutely  past.  The 
statement  itself  is  contradictory. 

And  yet,  in  some  important  sense,  these  two  conflicting  views 
are  both  alike  sound.  There  is  a  consciousness  which  is  origi- 
nal and  spontaneous,  and  which  is  coexistent  with  the  fleeting 
phenomena  of  the  mind  as  they  take  place ;  and  there  is  a 
reflective  consciousness,  which  recalls  in  memory  the  states  of 
the  former,  and  classifies,  compares,  and  refers  them  to  their 
soarce.  This  latter,  however,  must,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
past,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  real  and  vital  con- 
eeionsness,  which  accompanies  every  act  of  the  mind.  The 
one  is  momentary,  as  transient  as  the  fleeting  states  which  it 
attests.  It  gives^  the  facts  of  our  experience  truly,  but  only  for 
an  instant  In  the  moment  in  which  we  fix  our  attention 
upon  them,  they  are  gone.     Tet  they  are  not  utterly  gone— 
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memory  can  recall,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  with  more 
or  less  truthfulness,  these  fugitive  states  of  our  experience ; 
imagination  can  re-create  them,  the  understanding  can  digest 
and  arrange  them,  and  from  ali  this  labor  shall  come  forth  a 
true,  and  exact,  and  ultimately,  a  complete,  representation  of 
the  original  experience.  All  that  can  be  represented  thus, 
however,  by  any  one  mind,  is  not  the  original  consciousness  of 
any  state,  but  that  which  he  can  recall  of  it ;  and  this,  like 
memory  in  other  cases,  however  truthful  it  may  be,  is  ever 
inadequate.  No  one  of  these  experiences,  which  move 
across  the  field  of  our  vision  more  ^  swiftly  than  the 
lightning's  fiash,  can  ever  be  recalled  in  its  whole  detail. 
Something  of  it — its  chief  and  characteristic  features — indeed, 
we  may,  and  do,  reproduce ;  but  even  when  we  do  so,  it  is 
often  in  a  false  order  of  the  phenomena.  Hence,  the  original 
consciousness,  though  truthfully  giving  us  all  the  phenomena 
of  intellectual  action,  is  not  within  reach  of  our  philosophy. 
We  can  but  follow  at  a  distance,  note  the  successive  flashes 
which  illumine,  one  by  one,  the  several  points  of  our  mental 
horizon,  and  draw  up,  by  a  labored  recollection  and  imperfect 
reproduction  of  our  experience,  a  complete  representation  of 
the  original. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of  such  a  philosophical 
construction  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  sponta- 
neous and  full,  but  momentary,  consciousness  of  our  original 
experience.  It  differs  from  that  original  in  the  great  teatures 
that  it  is  always  fallible,  and  often  mistaken.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  thought  bf  a  philosophy  which,  while  basing  all  its  doc- 
trines upon  consciousness  as  our  only  authority,  neglects  to 
discriminate  between  two  such  different  aspects  of  it,  and 
which  builds  with  this  artificial  consciousness  of  memory,  as 
though  it  were  the  living  and  real  consciousness  of  the  present 
moment?  Such,  however,  has  been  the  habit  of  most  of  our 
recent  psychological  writers — a  habit  which  accounts  for  some 
of  the  weakness  of  speculation,  and  for  much  of  the  distrust 
with  which  speculation  is  habitually  received. 

Professor  Porter,  as  we  have  said,  recognizes  fully  the  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  described,  and  estimates  it  at  its  true 
value.    He  draws  out  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
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these  two  forms  of  consciousness,  at  some  length,  and  with 
mach  distinctness ;  and  thus  one  of  the  distinctions  most  fun- 
damental to  a  sonnd  philosophy  of  the  mind,  receives,  in  his 
exhibition  of  it,  a  clearer  and  more  complete  elucidation  than 
has  an  J  where  else  been  given  to  it. 

In  his  general  gronping  of  the  human  faculties,  Professor 
Porter,  with  most  recent  writers,  discards  the  old  division  into 
the  Intellectual  and  Active  powers,  and  adopts  a  three-fold 
division  into  the  powers  of  Intellect,  Feeling,  and  Will. 
These,  however,  he  distinguishes  somewhat  diflFerently  from 
Hamilton,  who  combines  Desire  and  Will  in  the  third  of  these 
groups,  under  the  name  of  the  Conative  Faculties.  This  un- 
familiar and  unhappy  adjustment,  which  makes  the  involun- 
tary desire,  and  the  absolutely  free  choice,  to  be  faculties  of  the 
same  order,  carries  its  condemnation  with  it  in  the  outlandish 
designation  which  Hamilton  gave  it.  He  complains  that  we 
have  no  accepted  word  to  designate  the  group,  and  after  ex- 
hausting the  Greek  and  Latin  nomenclatures  in  his  vain  search 
for  a  name,  he  can  only  fall  back  upon  a  translation  of  the 
cumbrous  German,  "  Bestrebungs-  Verniogen^^  the  Anglicized 
reproduction  of  which  gives  him  the  name  ^'  conative  facul 
ties." 

The  fact,  however,  that  our  language  furnishes  no  name  for 
this  grouping  of  faculties,  ought  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  that  the  group  is  not  a  natural  one.  Had  it  been  a 
classification  of  real  value,  and  of  closely  related  facts,  the 
human  mind  could  not  have  failed  to  recognize  it.  As  well 
might  a  zoologist  complain  that  we  have  no  word  to  designate 
the  group  which  consists  of  the  Ruminants  and  the  Camivora ; 
the  only  reason  that  we  have  no  such  name  is  that  there  is  no 
such  group.  The  combination  is  a  wholly  artificial  one.  This 
artificial  connection  of  faculties,  which  it  is  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence to  distinguish  from  each  other,  we  are  glad  that 
Professor  Porter  rejects,  though  the  scope  of  his  volume  does 
not  lead  him  to  dwell  upon  the  distinction. 

In  his  classification  of  the  properly  intellectual  faculties, 
our  author  follows  Hamilton,  though  again  with  considerable 
diversity.  After  the  Presentative  Faculty,  or  the  power  of 
original  knowledge  through  the  senses,  Hamilton  has  arranged 
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M  <i>ordinate,  the  Conservative  or  Retentive,  the  Reproductive, 
aaJ  the  Representative  Faculties.  The  distinctions,  however, 
Wf  v«eQ  them  he  was  unable  satisfactorily  to  vindicate.  It  is 
didScuIt  to  understand  a  faculty  of  Retention  which  is  so  en- 
tif^ly  distinct  from  all  reproduction  of  thought  that  it  acts  not 
m  ciMiscionsness,  but  outside  of  it ;  and  Professor  Porter's  keen 
•Aalysis  presents  an  additional  view  which  decisively  forbids 
lite  recofrnition  of  it.  When  a  state  of  our  experience  is  re- 
ivodoced,  however  we  may  call  it  the  same,  it  is  not  really 
iOL  It  is  never  truly  the  same,  but  only  a  similar  state,  which 
m  recall.  As  we  cannot  then  reproduce,  in  literal  truth,  any 
slate  of  the  past,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  have  retained  it ; 
and  so  the  alleged  fact  of  a  distinctively  retentive  faculty  van- 
ishes at  once. 

This  supposed  faculty  of  Retention,  therefore,  together  with 
those  of  Reproduction  and  Representation,  our  author  com- 
bines under  the  general  name  of  the  Representative,  a  com- 
prehensive faculty  of  which  Memory  and  Imagination  are 
aimply  distinct  species. 

Subsequently  to  this,  we  have  the  Elaborative  faculty,  or  the 
faculty  oi  thought^  that  which  generalizes,  classifies,  and  syste- 
matizes knowledge,  in  its  two  groat  forms  of  dianoetic  and 
noetic.  The  former  is  that  which  gives  us  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  intervening  conceptions — the  reasoning  power  ; 
while  the  latter  is  that  which  furnishes  the  great  intuitions 
that  supply  the  laws  and  conceptions  which  govern  the  under- 
standing in  its  work — the  Regulative  faculty  of  Hamilton. 

lu  discussing  the  first  of  these  comprehensive  divisions — the 
Presentative  Faculty — Professor  Porter  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception. 
Kis  account  of  this  subject  is  very  minute  and  extended,  and 
carries  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  to  great  completeness. 
Prominent  amonng  the  conditions  of  perception,  is  the  activity 
of  the  mind  itself,  as  the  great  agent  in  the  process.  However 
the  proper  antecedents  of  sensation  may  affect  the  physical 
organ  through  which  perception  takes  place,  there  is  no  result 
in  consciousness  without  the  essential  condition  of  an  active 
exercise  of  the  mind  itself.  Sense-perception,  in  every  form, 
16  an  effect  of  the  mind's  own  activity,  exerted  upon  materials 
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supplied  by  the  impress  of  external  objects  upon  the  organs 
of  the  body,  and  particularly  npon  the  nervous  system.  The 
striking  of  the  clock,  or  the  tread  of  passing  footsteps,  is  un- 
heard by  the  student  absorbed  in  his  books ;  the  fatigue  of 
standing  is  unperceived  by  the  hearer  entranced  by  the  orator ; 
even  the  pain  of  a  wound  is  unfelt  by  the  soldier  excited  by 
the  interest  of  a  battle.  Unless  the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to 
direct  its  own  attention  to  the  physical  antecedents  of  sense- 
perception,  there  is  no  sensation,  and  no  perception,  no  trans- 
lation of  those  physical  conditions  into  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  phenomena  of  knowledge  or  thouglit. 

This  principle  was  very  distinctly  recognized  by  Dr.  Keid^ 
as  it  had  also  been  by  others  before  him,  and  with  great  just- 
ness of  appreciation  in  some  of  its  important  applications. 
Its  value  as  a  psychological  principle  is  very  great.    In  the 
more  advanced  regions  of  metaphysics  it  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.   It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  elucidation 
of  oar  idea  of  causation,  and  in  this  relation  it  has  been 
amply  recognized  and  insisted  upon  by  the  better  class  of  the 
French  psychologists,  particularly  Royer  Collard  and  Maine  de 
Biran«     But  in  this  important  application  to  the  philosophy 
of  sense-perception,  it  has  received  from  recent  writers  scarcely 
any  adequate    acknowledgment.      The  truth  is  one    which 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  when  clearly  presented,  yet  scarcely 
any  one  of  our  current  treatises  makes  any  distinct  allusion  to 
it.    The  general  strain  of  speculation  quietly  assumes  and 
repeats  that  in  sensation  the  mind  is  passive — a  simple  recip- 
ient of  impressions  from  without.     Whole  schools  of  material- 
istic philosophers,  reasoning  upon   the  recent  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  forces,  coolly  construct  their  theories  upon  the 
a^nmption  that  external  impression  is  the   whole  and  sole 
cause,  and  affords  a  sufficient  explanation,  of  the  phenomena 
of   perception.      Other  schools    hold  a  pliysiological    view, 
which  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  thought,  by  the  growth 
and  modiiication  of  nerve  cells  in  the  brain  :  such  are  Herbert 
Spencer   and  Bain.      Others,  again,   like  Herbart   in   Ger- 
many, adopt  a  purely  spiritual  scheme  of  the  associational 
philosophy,  which,  denying  all  powers  or  activities  in  the  soul 
itself,  cjonsiders  thought  only  a  reaction  within  us  against  the 
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impresBion  of  objects  without,  and  explains  oar  psychical 
phenomena  by  the  varieties  of  combination  which  arise  among 
similar  reactions. 

Now,  the  sufficient  answer  to  all  these  systems  is  found  in 
the  truth  that  the  mind  is  an  active  originator  of  knowledge 
aQd  though:,  and  that  all  its  intellectual  states  are  the  products 
of  this,  its  great  and  characte^stic  spiritual  endowment.  The 
conception  is  one  of  varied  applications  and  of  the  highest 
value,  and  Professor  Forter  will  have  performed  a  service  of 
the  utmost  utility,  if  he  succeeds  in  making  it  familiar. 

In  pursuing  his  analysis  of  the  subject,  the  author  enters 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  process,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  results  in  knowledge,  of  sense-perception.  He 
finds  in  sensation  not  only  a  feeling,  or  subjective  state  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  but  a  state  of  knowledge  also.  We  not  only 
feel,  but  know,  in  every  sensation.  The  phenomenon  is  con- 
nected with  our  nervous  organization  called  the  sensorium, 
and  every  sensation  involves  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  soul 
as  connected  with  this  material  structure.  Moreover,  the 
mind  necessarily  locates  its  sensations,  fixes  them  in  some 
definite  part  of  this  organism,  and  these  facts  give  us  a  knowl- 
edge of  space  relations  in  sensation. 

In  perception  pri»per  there  is  more  than  this.  There  is 
always  an  objective  knowledge  of  the  non-ego.  This  latter 
element — the  nonrego — ^is  distinguished  into  several^  kinds  : 
there  is  first,  the  sensorium,  the  organism  of  nerves,  connected 
with  the  body,  which  is  distinct  from  the  pure  spirit ;  there  is 
the  body,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  sensorium  as  some- 
thing more  external ;  and  tliere  is  the  outer  world  of  matter. 
The  analysis  which  discriminates,  with  constant  care  of  accu- 
racy, between  these  closely  related  nonregos^  is  a  marvel 
of  nicety,  and  requires  a  constant  stretch  of  attention  to  fol- 
low it. 

The  non-ego  known  in  perception  proper  is,  however,  the 
same  which  is  known  in  sensation — the  extended  sensorium. 
The  difference  is,  that  while  in  sensation  we  know  the  organ- 
ism as  affected,  we  know  the  mind  as  sentient;  in  perception 
we  know  the  same  organism  only,  but  the  mind  knows  itself 
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as  percipient.  The  distinction  is,  perhaps,  rather  shadowy, 
and  will  hardly  be  recognized  without  some  patient  re- 
flection. 

In  common  with  Hamilton  and  McCosh  in  England,  and 
with  Mliller  and  the  physiologists  in  Germany,  Professor  Por- 
ter confines  oar  original  knowledge  of  the  nonego  to  a  know- 
ledge of  onr  own  sensor!  nm,  as  affected  in  sensation ;  and 
makes  all  our  specific  knowledge  of  external  objects  to  con- 
sist in  what  have  been  called  the  acquired  perceptions.  The 
large  and  constantly  increasing  field  assigned,  in  modern 
psychology,  to  this  method  of  knowing,  here  reaches  its  limit. 
It  becomes  probable  that  the  original  element  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  outer  world,  does  not  involve  even  the  smallest 
perception  of  anything  external  to  ourselves,  but  only  of  that 
extended  sensorium  in  which  the  mind  and  the  body  are  con- 
joined. All  our  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  this,  is  the 
result  of  processes  of  observation  and  induction,  carried  on  in 
our  earliest  years,  and  gradually  advancing  from  the  smallest 
conceivable  minimum  of  distinct  knowledge  in  an  infant's 
consciousness,  through  discriminations  of  constantly  increasing 
power  and  extent,  to  the  distinct  cognition  of  the  visible  reali- 
ties which  surround  us.  The  complex  process  by  which  this 
vast  structure  of  knowledge  is  built  up  upon  its  obscure  and 
hidden  foundation,  is  traced  with  the  keenest  analysis  and 
the  most  patient  thought,  till  the  completed  result  stands  fully 
before  us.  We  are  told,  in  the  light  of  the  best  physiological 
researches,  how  the  obscure  muscular  and  vital  sensations, 
which  take  place  within  us,  and  whose  very  existence  has  been 
but  recently  recognized  in  our  analysis,  give  to  the  infant  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  its  own  sensorium ;  how  subse- 
quently it  comes  to  distinguish,  by  touch,  the  existence  and 
extent  of  its  own  body  ,^  iow  it  passes  from  this  to  the  recog- 
nition of  another  non-ego,  which,  though  extended,  like  the 
body,  is  wholly  external,  and  gives  no  answering  sensation 
when  touched  by  the  hand,  as  every  part  of  the  body  infalli- 
bly does ;  how  it  learns  to  recognize  visibly  its  own  hands,  the 
measures  of  all  its  other  knowledge  of  distance  or  depth ;  how 
from  the  measure  of  the  hand  and  the  body,  combined  with 
the  intimations  of  color  and  form  given  to  the  sight,  it  learns 
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to  Bet  up  a  field  of  view,  in  which  near  objects  take  Jtheir  ap- 
propriate places;  how  another,  and  another,  acquisition  of  the 
same  kind,  enable  it  gradually  to  extend  its  visual  perceptions 
to  remoter  distances ;  till,  at  length,  the  whole  landscape,  to 
the  far  horizon,  is  intelligibly  conceived  and  projected  before 
it,  and  the  mind  learning  how  to  use  one  class  of  perceptions 
to  supply  the  defects  of  another,  becomes  so  prompt  and  rapid 
in  judging,  that  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  of  sound, 
and  of  smell,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  original, 
and  the  external  world  asserts  its  reality,  and  displays  its 
character,  with  complete  distinctness,  and  with  irresistible 
power,  to  us. 

This  account  of  sense-perception,  the  most  extended  and 
elaborate  which  our  English  philosophy  contains,  is  follow- 
ed by  a  critical  history  of  speculative  opinion  on  this  topic 
The  author  sketches,  in  a  brief  summary,  the  whole  literature 
of  the  subject,  from  the  early  Greek  pliilosophers  to  those  of 
the  present  time ;  and  notes  the  advancing  clearness  of  opinion 
which  marks  the  history,  together  with  the  erroneous  sugges- 
tions which  have  come  in  at  diiferent  periods  to  mislead  specu- 
lation. As  he  comes  down  to  the  writers  of  our  own  time, 
his  expositions  become  more  full ;  and  every  great  writer  who 
has  influenced  philosophic  views  is  critically  expounded  and 
weighed.  The  chapter  gives  a  most  interesting  and  lucid 
statement  of  all  the  important  theories ;  and  aifords  to  the 
student  an  intelligent  estimate  which  is  of  the  highest  value. 
It  condenses  into  a  brief  compass  an  amount  of  learning  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Hamilton  ;  and  displays  a  vigor  of  ^ 
grasp  which  must  give  the  author  a  very  high  rank  among  our 
philosophic  authorities. 

Tliis  discussion  of  sense-perception  is  followed  by  an  equally 
complete  account  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  as  parts 
of  the  great  Representative  faculty.  The  account  is  full  and 
clear,  and  discriminates  usefully  the  several  principles  by 
which,  as  some  say,  ideas  are  associated  in  the  mind,  but  as 
our  author  prefers  to  say,  the  mind  associates  ideas.  This 
mode  of  conceiving  still  keeps  prominent  the  activity  of  the 
mind  in  the  process ;  though  in  some  of  his  expressions  re- 
lating to  the  phantasy  or  lower  form  of  imagination,  the  idea 
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of  a  passivity  seemB  to  be  expressed  in   a  way  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  that  leading  conception.    There  is,  we  believe,  a 
mental  activity  in  exercise,  even  when  the  pictures  of  external 
things  pass  dreamily  before  the  mind's  listless  eye,  no  less  than 
when  the  mind  nerves  itself  for  effort,  and  labors  to  adjust  and 
complete  some  difficult  conception.   But  this  is  a  minor  matter. 
This  discussion  of  the  reproduction  of  the  ideas  of  our 
sense-perception,  is  followed  by  another,   in  wliich  the  author 
gives  account  of  the  process  of  elaborative  thought.    This,  too, 
is  very  comprehensive.     He  describes  the  process  by  which 
the  mind  forms  concepts^  or  universal  ideas.    Sense-perception 
gives  us  only  individual  objects,  and  the  representative  faculty 
can  only  reproduce  these ;  before  our  knowledge  can  rise  to 
its  highest  forms,  these  ideas  need  to  be  generalized,  so  as  to 
represent  not  individuals,  but  classes  of  things.    The  process 
by  which  our  more  elementary  knowledge  undergoes  this  fruit- 
ful change,  is  described  at  length,  the  nature  of  the  concept 
fully  explained,  and  its  use  in  reasoning  pointed  out  with  great 
clearness.  * 

Professor  Porter  here  enters  into  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  reasoning  process,  both  deductive  and  inductive ; 
and  holds  a  vigorous  argument  with   Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mill   maintains  a  peculiar  view  of 
the  syllogism,  and  contends  that  we  do  not,  in  deduction,  de- 
rive a  particular  conclusion  from  a  general  truth ;  but  that  the 
general  truth  is  only  the  formula,  according  to  which  we  have 
drawn  particular  conclusions  before,  and  may  at  any  time  do 
so  again.    The  truth   that  '^  all  men  are  mortal,"  is  not  a 
general  truth  from  which  we  derive  the  specific  truth   that 
^  A.  B.  is  mortal ;"  because  we  can  know  enough  to  affirm  that 
all  men  are  mortal,  only  by  recognizing  previously  the  mor- 
tality  of  each  individual.     In   opposition   to  this  view,   our 
author  shows  that  the  basis  of  deduction  is  quite  different  from 
either  of  those  which  are  here  suggested.    We  do  not  infer, 
either,  according  to  a  mere  general  formula,  or  from  a  m^re 
general  fact ;  but  upon  the  conviction  of  a  reality  which  goes 
much  deeper  into  the  nature  of  things.     The  judgments  that 
"  all  Bwans  are  white,"  and  that  "  all  swans  eat,"  were  at  one 
time  equally  true  in  the  experience  of  men ;  but  the  latter 
▼OL.  xxvm.  9 
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rests  on  a  basis  of  conviction  very  different  from  that  which 
anpports  the  former.  We  may  call  it  the  relation,  of  premise 
to  conclusion  ;  that  reason  which  governs  thought.  We  infer 
that  the  swan  of  Australia  will  eat,  with  a  confidence  with 
which  we  cannot  infer  that  it  is  white.  The  ground  of  this 
certainty  of  assurance  lies  in  the  fact  of  our  belief  that  a  cas- 
ual relation  is  expressed  in  tlie  general  truth.  Without  this, 
inference  must  always  be  uncertain.  The  truth  that  "  all 
magnets  attract  iron,"  means  more  when  employed  in  reason- 
ing, than  it  explicitly  declares.  It  is  taken  to  mean  that  there 
is  a  causative  connection  between  the  two  terms,  which  gives 
a  validity  to  the  syllogism  by  which  we  conclude  from  the 
universal  to  the  particular  truth,  that  ^'  this  magnet  attracts 
iron. 

In  regard  to  induction,  our  author  maintains  a  similar  con- 
troversy with  the  same  great  school  of  thinkers.  He  endeavors 
to  show — as  indeed  Mr.  Mill's  concessions  render  it  quite 
practicable  to  show — that  upon  the  current  theory  of  induc- 
tion, which  views  it  as  the  mere  registration  of  ph^omena,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
process.  The  inductive  philosopher  is  evermore  compelled  to 
assume  premises  which  atHrm  the  uniformity  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  the  unvarying  similarity  of  that  future  of 
which  we  can  have  had  no  experience,  to  the  familiar  past  of 
our  knowledge.  In  assigning  causes,  he  is  obliged  to  assume 
a  law  of  parsimony,  for  which  he  can  show  no  reason.  That 
uniformity  of  operation  which  his  principles  assert,  must  be 
believed,  before  any  induction  can  be  made ;  when  causes  are 
suggested,  the  one  simple  cause  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  many 
conspiring  or  conflicting  ones.  Why  these  assumptions  are 
always  to  be  made,  the  inductive  reasoner  cannot  ex- 
plain. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  universal  conclusion  rests 
absolutely  upon  a  single  observation.  "  Only  one  specimen  of 
a  mineral  is  analyzed  to  determine  the  chemical  composition, 
only  one  crystal  is  measured,  to  decide  the  form,  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  new  species.  The  specific  characters  of  a  new 
animal  or  plant  are  confidently  announced  from  an  examina- 
tion of  a  single  individual.  Even  when  numerous  observations 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  a  truths  the  objection  yet  remains 
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that  but  a  few  of  the  innumerable  facts  of  nature  have  been  ac- 
curately examined  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  assuming  that  those 
which  have  been  investigated  are  types  of  all  the  rest,  that  we 
can  extend  our  conclusion  a  single  step  beyond  our  enumera- 
tion of  particulars.  In  all  cases,  the  general  uniformity  of 
nature  has  to  be  postulated,  before  the  inductive  process  can  - 
be  made  available  for  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  actual  observation. 

Now,  of  this  principle,  on  which  induction  absolutely  rests, 
it  can  offer  no  vindication.  Every  inductive  generalization  of 
science  arises  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The  principle 
itself  is  wholly  incapable,  theretbre,  of  inductive  proof.  The 
inductive  reasoner  must  find  the  vindication  of  his  philosophy, 
outside  of  the  limits  of  his  science ;  and  in  philosophical 
principles  wholly  different  from  those  that  induction  can 
establish. 

Such  principles  Prof.  Porter  endeavors  to  point  out.  He 
maintains  that  we  have  a  belief  of  causation  in  nature;  and 
that  on  this  ground  we  are  able  at  once  to  affirm  the  univer- 
sality of  nature's  operations.  The  same  cause  will  of  course 
produce  the  same  effects ;  and  when  we  have  once  established 
the  cansal  connection  between  an  antecedent  and  a  group  of 
phenomena,  we  are  abundantly  justified  in  extending  our  con- 
clusion to  all  similar  causes  through<jut  the  realm  of  nature. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  believe  in  an  intelligent  author  of 
nature,  whose  operations  are  intelligible  to  us  on  the  ground 
of  the  similarity  of  our  intellectual  natures  to  His.  As  our 
intelligence  always  prefers  few  and  simple  arrangements  to 
more  complicated  ones,  we  attribute  the  same  intelligent 
preference  to  Him  as  the  guiding  principle  of  His  great  ope- 
rations. We  are  thus  enabled  to  vindicate  our  preference  of 
the  few  and  simple,  over  the  supposition  of  many  and  in- 
volved causes ;  and  to  justify  those  methods  of  procedure  to 
which  scientific  induction  owes  the  whole  possibility  of  its 
achievements,  but  which  it  is  unable  to  vindicate. 

The  whole  discussion  of  the  reasoning  process  is  full  of 
acute  discrimination,  and  will  do  much  both  to  suggest  inquiry 
and  to  disseminate  just  views. 

The  account  upon  which  our  author  next  enters,  "  of  Intui- 
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tions  and  of  Intuitive  Knowledge,"  constitutes,  perhaps,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  work.  The  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  embracing  as  it  does  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  knowledge  and  belief, — the  confused  and  unscientific 
state  of  opinion,  even  among  thinkers  of  generally  just  views, — 
and  the  vehement  opposition  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
active  and  persistent  school  of  English  psychologists, — all  con- 
tribute to  impart  great  interest  to  the  discussion.  Prof. 
Porter  aims  not  only  to  enumerate  the  several  truths  which 
may  be  affirmed  as  intuitions,  but  to  give  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion a  strictly  scientific  character,  by  the.employment  of  those 
critical  methods  which  constitute  the  highest  form  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge.  He  shows  that  there  are — recognized 
under  a  great  variety  of  names,  and  in  all  the  history  of 
philosophy — certain  primary,  fundamental  judgments  of  our 
intelligence,  which  we  term  first  principles.  These  judgments 
are  not  first  in  the  chronological  order  of  our  acquisitions,  nor 
are  they  ultimates  to  which  we  can  trace  back,  as  to  original 
premises,  all  our  reasoning;  they  are  principles  which  stand 
^^ first  in  tlie  order  of  rational  or  logical  importance  ;^^  and 
are  distinguished  as  original,  necessary,  and  universal, — quali- 
ties which  serve  as  criteria  to  test  their  reality. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  method  of  their  development 
in  the  mind.  Reverting  to  one  of  the  earlier  determinations 
of  the  work,  he  reminds  us  that  all  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 
of  JSeinffj  and  of  its  relatione ;  that  is,  of  some  existing 
thing,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  things.  The  process  of  our  knowing  is 
then  sketched  analytically  as  follows: 

First,  we  know  certain  concrete  and  individual  things ; 
next,  we  know  them  under  relations  of  form,  color,  properties, 
means,  ends,  &c. ;  then,  we  abstract  and  generalize,  and  know 
the  relations  by  themselves,  as  roundness,  redness,  past  and 
future,  power,  adaptation  ;  further,  we  critically  examine  the 
process  of  generalization  itself,  and  thus  discern  these  relations 
to  be  the  fundamental  elements  of  all  philosophical  or  scien- 
tific knowledge ;  and  lastly,  we  know  the  correlated  objects  of 
these  relations,  the  infinites  of  space  and  time,  and  the  abso- 
lutes of  causation  and  adaptation. 
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Our  author  then  tests  these  ultimates,  and  determines  them 
to  possess  those  characters  of  necessity  and  universality  which 
are  the  proper  criteria  of  primary  truths. 

Next  follows  a  critical  history  of  speculative  opinion  on 
this  subject,  which  deals  with  all  the  modern  theories  of  intui- 
tive truth,  particularly  with  those  of  Kant  and  Hamilton.  He 
describes  and  censures  by  assumptions  wholly  groundless  and 
gratuitous,  the  procedure  by  which  these  and  other  writers 
first  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  hrumledge  of  these  reali- 
ties ;  and  then  endeavor  to  bring  them  back  into  our  posses- 
sion by  a  principle  of  Faith, 

These  intuitive  truths,  thus  vindicated  as  of  our  absolute 
knowledge,  are  then  diassified  as  constituting  three  distinguish- 
able groups,  viz.  the  Formal^  the  Mathematical^  and  the 
Bed. 

Of  these,  the  first,  the  Formal  intuitions  or  categories,  are 
those  which  enter  into  all  forms  of  our  knowledge.  The  first 
great  idea  is  that  of  hei/ng^  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  as 
applicable  to  everything  which  exists,  and  the  most  abstract 
of  all  possible  concepts.  When  conceived  abstractly,  it  is 
wholly  indeterminate;  and  can  neither  be  defined  nor  repre- 
sented by  any  image  to  the  mind.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
represented  by  Hegel  as  wholly  void  of  content  of  meaning. 
His  starting  point  is,  that  the  conception  of  being  in  the  ab- 
stract, is  equal  to  Nothing,  Against  this  view,  Prof.  Porter 
contends  that  the  conception  is  not  without  signification ;  that 
it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  concrete  things  of  which  it  is 
afiSrmed  ;  ^nd  that  it  has  really  the  most  extensive  meaning  of 
all  our  conceptions,  however  it  may  be  incapable  of  analysis. 
His  strictures  upon  Hegel's  view,  and  his  indication  of  the 
point  at  which  it  wanders  from  the  true  conception  of  being, 
form  a  fine,  ingenious  criticism,  and  afford  a  happy  and  satis- 
factory reply  to  a  great  and  pregnant  error. 

Other  categories  of  the  formal  class  are  those  of  substance, 
and  attribute,  and  of  diversity,  and  identity. 

The  second  class  of  categories,  or  the  Mathematical,  em- 
braces the  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time,  in  which  bodies 
exist  and  endure.  These  conceptions  give  us  the  relations  of 
here  and  there^  of  now  and   then  /  relations  which  become 
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generalized,  and  are  affirmed  of  many  objects.  These  con- 
cepts are  discussecl  under  two  forms,  as  concepts  of  magnitude^ 
with  its  elements  of  point,  line,  surface,  solid,  &c.,  and  as  con- 
cepts of  number^  with  its  elements  of  the  unit,  the  sura,  the 
diiference,  &c.  Tlie  application  of  mathematical  conceptions 
to  material  phenomena,  is  shown  to  take  place,  as  Trendelen- 
burg has  proved,  by  means  of  motion. 

Space  and  time  are  then  shown  to  be  infinite  and  uncon- 
ditioned, while  beings  and  events  are  limited  and  conditioned. 
These  infinites  cannot  be  conceived  as  limited,  except  in  con- 
nection with  extended  bodies  and  occurring  events,  to  which 
limitation  of  course  belongs.  Extension  and  duration  cannot 
be  conceived  to  pertain  to  Space  andTimCj^^/*  *^,  but  only 
to  objects  and  events.  This  truth,  the  author  applies  in  a 
very  instructive  and  useful  way.  He  shows  that  the  anti- 
nomies of  Kant,  and  the  contradictions  of  Hamilton,  alleged 
to  arise  from  our  conception  of  these  infinites,  grow  out  of 
the  attempt  to  construe  space  and  time  to  the  imagination,  by 
means  of  conceptions  of  magnitude  and  duration,  which  do 
not  belong  to  them.  It  is  not  out  of  the  infinites  themselves 
that  such  contradictions  emerge,  but  out  of  the  vain  attempt 
to  bring  them  under  the  measurements  of  quantity,  under 
which  we  are  wont  to  conceive  of  limited  objects  and  events 
occurring  in  them. 

Upon  the  third  class,  that  of  the  ReaJ^  Intuitions,  Professor 
Porter  bestows  much  attention.  He  announces  the  principle 
of  Causation  as  follows:  '*  Every  event  is  produced  by  the  act 
of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the  eflTect,  are 
called  its  cause  or  its  causes."  He  reasserts  the  di^)tinction 
which  Mill  has  assailed,  between  a  cause  and  the  conditions  of 
its  activity,  called  occasions;  tests  the  truth  of  his  statements 
by  the  criteria  of  primary  cognitions ;  vindicates  the  concep- 
tion against  the  doctrine  of  a  merely  uniform  sequence,  as 
maintained  by  Hume  and  Mill ;  and  discusses  Hamilton's 
whole  Conspectus  of  theories  of  Causation.  The  view  of 
Maine  de  Biran,  the  most  suggestive  and  accurate  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  speculation,  is  exhibited  with  some  de- 
tail ;  and  is  accepted  substantially  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
idea  in  our  mental  experience.     The  method,   however,   by 
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which  that  writer  would  extend  the  concep»ion  of  causation 
from  the  sphere  of  our  own  experience,  over  the  whole  realm  ' 
of  nature,  by  a  "  natural  induction,"  is  not  deemed  satis- 
factory. It  exhibits  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  transfer  of 
the  conception  from  the  world  within,  to  that  withrmt  ua. 
Some  a  priori  law,  or  necessity  of  thought,  can  alone  give 
validity  to  the  process ;  and  this  we  have,  in  a  direct  intuition 
of  causation. 

In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  these  great  intuitions  of 
reality,  Professor  Porter  next  maintains  that  the  mind  in- 
tuitively knows  a  "  final  cause  "  as  pervading  all  existence : 
the  principle  of  adaptation  is  "  a  necessary  and  a  priori 
truthy  This  affirmation  of  a  design  in  nature,  he  holds  to  he, 
not  a  conviction  derived  from  experience,  but  an  a  priori  law 
of  thought;  a  truth  which  finds,  not  its  origin,  but  only  its 
confirmation,  in  observed  facts. 

The  chief  ground  on  which  this  assertion  rests,  is  found  in 
the  fact  alread}'  adverted  to,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  rational  view  of  the  universe  by  the  human  mind,  and 
must  be  assumed  as  the  only  basis  of  inductive  generalization. 
The  great  axiom  of  science  must  be,  that  *'  in  the  universe, 
objectively  considered,  there  is  an  intelligent  and  wise  adapta- 
tion of  powers  and  laws  to  rational  ends,  and  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  the  knowing  mind." 
This  thesis  he  defends  at  length  against  all  snpposable  ob- 
jections, and  enforces  with  great  copiousness  of  illustration. 
His  argument  to  this  end  will  command  attention,  and  the 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  great  respect.  We  could  most  earnest- 
ly wish  it  true.  It  would  afford  the  happiest  simplification  of 
our  theories,  and  give  a  most  gratifying  distinctness  and  cer- 
tainty to  our  views.  We  have  some  doubts,  however,  of  its 
correctness,  and  cannot  feel  sure  that  tlie  claim  can  be  so  sub- 
stantiated as  to  demand  acceptance  for  the  idea  with  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  and  necessary  affir- 
mations of  our  intelligence.  Should  future  thinkers  coincide 
in  the  adoption  of  this  view — provided  that  it  is  not  as  a  re- 
source to  reasoners  driven  from  the  field  of  a  posteriori  think- 
ing— it  will  be  greatly  to  our  author's  honor  to  have  suggested 
and  vindicated  it. 
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Of  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  Prof.  Porter  does  not  hold 
with  Hamilton  that  the  conception  ie  a  pnrely  negative  one. 
It  is  negative  only  in  form.  He  deems  it  a  positive  and  real 
element  of  our  knowledge,  though  stated,  as  all  knowledge 
may  be,  under  a  negative  aspect  or  relation.  We  can,  he 
thinks,  have  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  infinite ;  and,  against 
Herbert  Spencer,  he  maintains  that  we  not  only  can  know 
that  it  is,  but  also  wluit  it  is.  His  argument  on  this  latter 
point,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  esteemed  valid  and  conclusive 
by  the  great  body  of  thinkers. 

In  concluding  our  notice,  which  has  run  beyond  the  limit 
originally  assigned  it,  we  feel  that  we  have  expressed  but  in- 
adequately the  appreciation  in  which  Professor  Porter's  work 
deserves  to  be  held.  We  lay  down  the  volume  with  a  senti- 
ment of  respect  and  admiration  for  his  earnest  zeal,  and  his 
wide  attainments,  which  we  have  seldom  felt  towards  aa 
American  author.  In  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  and  in 
elaborate  faithfulness  of  execution,  the  work  is  far  before 
any  other  in  our  language.  The  only  error  of  any  magni- 
tude which  we  have  noticed,  amid  all  its  ample  variety  of  illus- 
tration, occurs  upon  page  596,  in  a  statement  which  describes 
the  fossil  animals  discovered  by  Cuvier  in  the  Paris  basin,  as 
predacious,  and  refers  them  to  the  drift  or  alluvium  ;  other- 
wise the  author^s  judicious  liandling  of  the  topics  discussed,  is 
as  conspicuous  as  the  vigor  of  his  e^rasp.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  impartiality  of  statement  in  the  discussion  of  theories  hostile 
to  his  own,  and  a  discrimination  of  the  elements  of  truth  that 
mingle  with  the  errors  he  opposes,  which  must  ensure  confi- 
dence and  give  weight  to  his  strictures. 

For  such  a  labor  of  years,  and  such  an  example  of  enlha- 
siasm  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth,  the  author's  countrymen 
may  well  be  proud  of  him.  We  suspect  that  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  an  aim  so  high  and  so  well  sustained,  will  rank 
him,  perhaps,  foremost  among  our  American  scholars,  in  the 
loftiest  'and  most  difficult  walk  of  investigation. 
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AmtcLK    VI.— THE   PRESBYTERIAN    DISRUPTION    OP 

1888. 

A  History  of  the  New  Schod^  and  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1S38. 
By  Samubl  J.  Baibd,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Rem- 
een  &  Haffelfinger.    12mo.    pp.  564. 

In  Dr.  Samnel  J.  Baird's  "  History  of  the  New  School," 
there  is  mnch  more  than  the  writer  is  probably  aware  of. 
While  it  purports  to  give  only  the  history  of  one  party,  its 
chief  value  is  that  it  gives  an  interior  view  of  the  history  of 
the  other  party.  At  the  same  time  it  illustrates,  in  a  beauti- 
fhlly  unconscious  way,  the  ineradicable  infirmities,  not  in- 
deed of  the  Presbyterian  polity  abstractly  considered,  but  of 
the  concrete  system  which  bears  that  name  in  Scotland  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  industrious  and  earnest  author  of  this 
volume,  with  no  thought  of  exhibiting  anything  else  than  the 
portentous  heresies  and  the  nefarious  intentions  of  ''  the  New 
School,"  is  all  the  while,  from  first  to  last,  spreading  before 
his  readers  the  most  abundant  materials  for  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  practical  value  of  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
we  find  portrayed  in  a  certain  other  volume  known  as  ''  the 
Presbyterian  Book."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  work  will 
obtain  a  wide  circulation  ;  so  that  the  lessons  which  it  gives, 
on  the  pending  question  of  *'  Presbyterian  Reunion,"  may  be 
inwardly  digested  by  all  who  have  any  part  to  perform  in  that 
transaction.  • 

We  are  far  from  certifying  the  accuracy  of  this  History  in 
all  its  details,  especially  when  the  author  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent the  actions  and  motives  of  Congregational ists  or  New 
School  Presbyterians.  When  he  tells  us  what  the  men  of  his 
own  party,  contemporary  with  himself,  have  said  and  done, 
and  how  they  felt,  we  rarely  find  occasion  to  distrust  his  tcMsti- 
mony.  But,  in  other  cases,  his  ignorance  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  his  partisan  or  sectarian  prejudice,  overcomes  his 
good  intentions,  and  causes  him  to   deviate  from  historical 
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tnith.  As  we  proceed  we  may  have  occasion  to  indicate  some 
instances  of  his  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  the  book,  however, 
does  not  depend  on  the  exactness  of  its  statements  concerning 
the  doctrines,  the  actions,  or  the  motives  of  men  obnoxious  to 
the  author's  dislike.  Its  usefulness  may  even  be  the  greater, 
if  the  evident  fact  is  that  the  author's  ecclesiasticism,  in  its 
combination  with  his  theology,  has  made  it  impossible  (at 
least  in  the  sense  of  moral  inability)  for  him  to  avoid  such 
misrepresentation  of  facts  and  of  persons.  Just  for  that 
reason  do  we  commend  the  book  to  the  careful  attention  of 
all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  proposed 
return  of  the  exscinded  New  School  Presbyterians  to  an 
organic  union  with  the  body  from  which  (to  their  great  relief) 
they  were  expelled  thirty  years  ago,  will  be  likely  to  result  in 
peace  and  in  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In  a 
former  Article  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  old  breed*  of 
heresy-hunters  is  not  yet  extinct.  To  any  New  School  Pres- 
byterian, simple  enough  to  entertain  a  doubt  on  that  point,  we 
say,  road  Baird's  **  History  of  the  New  School,"  and  judge 
whether  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  you  to  be  where  he 
could  assail  you  with  an  ecclesiastical  prosecution. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  then,  to  controvert  Dr.  Baird's  theo- 
logical propositions,  nor  to  inquire  how  far  his  iutrepretations 
of  the  Bible  and  of  "  the  standards  "  are  accepted  by  repre- 
sentative men  in  his  own  "  denomination."  Nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  correct,  otherwise  than  incidentally,  the  historical 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  here  and  there.  Whoever 
may  write  the  history  of  the  conflicts  which  brought  about 
the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  body  thirty  years  ago — 
whether  we  have  the  Old  School  version  df  the  story  by  Dr. 
Baird  or  Dr.  Hodge,  or  the  New  School  version  of  it  by  Dr. 
Gillett — the  main  facts  are  the  same  in  every  version  ;  and 
the  light  which  they  shed  not  only  on  the  pending  question  of 
Presbyterian  reconstruction,  but  on  all  schemes  for  bringing 
the  churches  of  Christ  ipto  an  organized  and  governed  unity, 
is  essentially  the  same. 

What  caused  that  "  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

•  The  word  was  oddly  misprinted  "  creed."    See  New  Englander,  1868,  p.  662. 
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in  1838  ?"  The  simplest  auswer  to  the  question  is  the  only 
reasonable  answer.  Is  there  anybody  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  leading  facts,  who  does  not  know  what  caused  that  dis- 
ruption ?  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  torn  asunder  be- 
cause, from  the  beginning,  it  had  included  two  parties  who 
could  not  permanently  walk  together  in  the  bonds  of  that 
organization.  What  was  called  the  Old  School  party,  could 
not,  without  ceasing  to  be  itself,  live  under  the  rule  of  a  New 
School  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  School  party, 
after  having  been  for  a  little  while  in  the  majority,  though 
never  themselves  the  majority,  had  found  that  liberty  for 
them,  with  their  construction  of  the  constitution  and  "the 
standards,"  and  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  was  thence- 
forth impossible  under  a  government  controlled  by  their  adver- 
saries. So  deep,  on  both  sides,  was  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
possibility of  continued  union  in  one  organization,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  violent  disruption,  the  only  question  actually 
pending  was,  how  to  agree  on  terms  of  disunion. 

Wliat  were  the  two  parties  whose  discordance  made  disrup- 
tion inevitable?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  names  by 
which  they  were  called  indicate  a  theological  difference.  Large 
theological  differences  among  "  evangelical  Christians  "  are  not 
inconsistent  with  Christian  friendship  and  fellowship,  nor — as 
Tract  Societies  and  many  other  organizations  prove — with 
Christian  cooperation.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  there  was 
between  the  two  parties  a  difference  of  national  origin  and  of 
ecclesiastical  traditions ; — the  one  being  for  the  most  part  of 
Scotch  descent,  with  traditions  of  a  national  Presbyterianism 
and  of  "  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  its  heroes 
and  martyrs ;  and  the  other  a  New  England  element,  with 
traditions  from  the  Mayflower.  Outside  of  that  particular 
organization,  there  is  no  desperate  incompatibility  between 
Scotland  and  New  England.  We  must  analyze  a  little  more 
carefully,  if  we  would  fully  understand  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ruption. 

In  our  reading  of  the  history,  the  Presbyterian  organization 
in  this  country  seems  to  have  included,  from  the  beginning, 
two  elements  which  could  not  but  generate,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  an  irrepressible  conflict.     Whether  we  take  Dr.  Baird's 
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version  of  the  story,  or  that  given  by  the  New  School  histo- 
rian, Dr.  Gillett,  we  get  the  same  fundamental  facts.  From 
the  formation  of  what  is  denominated  in  the  work  before  us, 
"  the  General  Presbytery  " — ^a  presbytery  without  a  name, 
without  geographical  boundaries,  and  without  responsibility  to 
any  superior  judicatory,  without  any  foruially  adopted  consti- 
tution or  confession  of  faith,  and  apparently  without  any 
representatives  of  church-sessions — there  seems  to  have  been, 
in  the  organization,  an  element,  on  the  one  hand,  which  we 
may  designate  as  sectarian  or  "  denominational,"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  catholic  element.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
were  men  whose  theory  was  exclusively  Presbyterian,  and 
who  thought  only  of  propagating  in  the  colonies  the  full  sys- 
tem of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  as  little  modification  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  men  whose  ecclesias- 
ticism  was  less  rigorous ;  who  thought  more  of  the  gospel  as 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation  than  of  church  government 
after  any  particular  pattern ;  and  who  accepted  Presbyterian- 
ism  because,  not  finding  any  objection  to  it  in  the  precepts  or 
the  precedents  of  the  New  Testament,  they  thought  it  a  con- 
venient arrangement  for  Christian  conimnnion  and  coopera- 
tion. It  need  not  be  assumed  that  all  who  came  from  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  Ireland  were  of  one  sort,  nor  that  all 
from  New  England  were  of  the  other  sort,  nor  even  that  the 
difiEerence  between  one  sort  and  the  other  was  always  discern- 
ible. To  some  extent,  doubtless,  the  tendency  to  rigid  secta- 
rianism, and  the  tendency  to  a  larger  comprehension — might 
coexist  in  the  same  mind  for  a  season,  and  the  ascendency  of 
either  might  be  determined  by  external  influences.  Some- 
times a  man  who  was  trained  in  the  strictest  sect,  becomes 
truly  catholic  by  the  force  of  his  Christian  sympathies ;  and 
sometimes  one  whose  youth  was  full  of  large  aspirations  after 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  becomes,  in  later  years,  by  the 
force  of  party  movements,  and  by  association  with  men  of 
narrow  views,  a  stiff  sectarian.  Our  position  is,  not  that 
there  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  theological  differences  to  be  compromised, 
nor  that  some  of  them  were  Scotchmen  and  some  New  Eng- 
land men,  but  that  from  the  first  there  was  a  sectarian  tenden- 
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cy  and  a  catholic  tendency  working  against  each  other,  con- 
sciously or  nnconsciouely — like  the  flesh  lusting  against  the 
spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh. 

To  make  this  plain,  we  need,  perhaps,  no  other  facts  than 
those  which  Dr.  Baird  has  given  us.     He,  himself,  while  per- 
fectly confident  that  all  the  members  of  "  the  General  Presby- 
tery "  were  intensely  and  only  Presbyterian,  according  to  the 
Scotch  system,  brings  out  the  fact  that  their  union,  under  the 
name  of  a  presbytery,  was  as  informal  at  first  as  an  assojsiation 
of  Congregational   ministers,   and   had   no  other  basis  than 
their  fraternal   confidence  in   each  other,  and   no  other  aim 
than  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion.    He  quotes  from   John  Thompson,  a  member  of  that 
body,  what  seems  to  us  an  explicit  recognition  of  this  fact. 
''  As  far  as  I  know,"  said  Thompson,  "  we  have  not  any  par- 
ticular system  of  doctrines  composed  by  ourselves  or  others, 
which  we,  hy  any  judicial  a^t  ofowr  Churchy  have  adopted  to 
be  the  articles  or  confession  of  our  faith,"  etc.     "  It  is  true,  as  I 
take  it,  we  all  generally  acknowledge  and  look  upon  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  our  confession,  or 
what  we  own  for  such,  but  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  the  confession  of  the 
faith  of  the  generality  of  our  members,  ministers,  and  people." 
Dr.  Baird  presents  the  case  fairly  enough  when  he  says,  in 
connection  with  his  quotation  from  Jnhn  Thompson :  "  Cer- 
tain brethren,  who  knew  each  other  as  Presbyterians  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  aud  who  had   been  accustomed  to 
meet  and  consult  together,  occasionally  and   informally,   as 
on  occasion  of  Andrews'  ordination  [to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  in  Philadelphia,  1702]    now  found  the  interests  of 
the  canse  of  Christ  to  demand  more  formal  and  stated  delib- 
erations, and,  therefore,  determined  to  meet  annually,  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  without  alluding  to  the  circumstance — 
or,  perhaps,  even  in  their  own  minds  adverting  to  it — that 
they  were,  in  fact,  marking  the  lines  of  a  new  and  distinct 
division  of  the  camps  of  Israel."    In  other  words,  they  did 
not  undertake  to  create  a  sect  (the  short  English  word  for  that 
sonorous  euphemism  "division  of  the  camps  of  Israel");  it 
did  not  even  occur  to  them  that  they  were  doing  so.     On  the 
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contrary,  they  were  intent  on  forming  a  society  for  evangeliza- 
tion. Our  author  says,  ''The  distinct  design  of  the  fathers  of 
our  Chui  ch,  in  organizing  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  was 
the  erection  of  an  evangelical  society — an  executive  organ  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel."  So  liberal  were  their  views, 
that  they  did  not  feel  themselves  called  to  testify  against 
those  English  Presbyterians  who  had  just  abdicated,  as  our 
author  tianks,  every  distinctive  principle  ot  Presbyterianism 
by  uniting  with  the  Independents  under  the  "  Heads  of  Agree- 
ment," planned  by  Increase  Mather  of  New  England.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  communication  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  London  Dissenters  as  partakers  with  them  in 
the  business  of  "  evangelizing  these  colonies ;"  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  intimated — as  Dr.  Baird  would  surely  have 
done — that  their  own  platform  differed  in  any  important  re- 
spect from  that  of  the  brethren  whom  they  entreated  to  help 
them  in  ''carrying  on  so  necessary  and  glorious  a  work." 
The  curious  reader  may  find  all  these  things  stated  by  our 
author  incidentally,  rather  than  purposely,  in  his  first  and 
second  chapters.    See  pp.  23,  24,  47-51. 

In  1716,  the  annual  meeting  of  ministers  which  had  called 
itself  "the  Presbytery,"  and  which  our  author  denominates 
"  the  General  Presbytery,"  had  become  sufficiently  numerous 
and  extensive  to  divide  itself  into  '•  subordinate  meetings  or 
presbyteries,"  and  to  assume  for  itself  the  higher  style  of 
"  Synod."  Yet,  in  so  doing,  they  seem  not  to  have  thought  of 
making  or  adopting  any  sectarian  constitution  or  standards  bj 
which  they  were  to  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  other 
recognized  "  divisions  ot  the  camps  of  Israel."  Tliey  simply 
assigned  six  of  their  number  '*  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or 
elsewhere  as  they  shall  see  fit," — six  others  "  to  meet  at  Xew 
Castle  or  elsewhere  as  they  shall  see  fit," — and  three  others  "  to 
meet  at  Snowhill  or  elsewhere."  Fifteen  ministers  being 
thus  distributed  into  three  presbyteries,  the  record  proceeds : 
"  And  in  consideration  that  only  our  brethren,  Mr.  McNiah 
and  Mr.  Pumry  [Pomroy]  are  of  our  number  upon  Long 
Island,  at  present,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  them  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  with  the  neighboring  brethren  that  are 
settled  there,  which,  as  yet,  join  not  with  us,  to  join  with  them 
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in  erecting  a  fourth  presbytery."  The  names  of  the  fifteen 
assigned  to  tliree  presbyteries,  as  well  as  of  the  two  who  were 
to  constitute  the  iourth  as  soon  as  they  could  find  a  Long 
Island  Congregationalist  "  to  join  with  them,"  are  indicative 
of  something  broader  than  a  Scotch  sect,  and  of  divergent 
tendencies  likely  to  exist  in  the  Synod.  Scotchmen  (or  Scotch- 
Irish)  and  Welshmen,  Englishmen  and  ^ew  England  men, — 
gome  educated  at  Glasgow,  some  at  Harvard  College,  and 
some  among  Dissenters  in  England, — however  united  in  a 
common  work  of  evangelization,  were  not  likely  to  be  in  all 
things  perfectly  and  permanently  unanimous.  The  fact  of 
their  union,  under  the  name  of  presbyteries  and  synod,  is 
proof  that  some  of  them  had  more  of  the  catholic  than  of  the 
sectarian  spirit. 

Before  the  year  1727,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
even  a  proposal  that  the  Synod  should  require  of  its  members 
a  subscription  to  any  prescribed  confession  of  faith.  The 
Ariauism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  beginning  to  be  formi- 
dably developed  in  Ireland,  and  the  Presbytei*ians  of  that 
(x>untry  did  not  know  how  to  counteract  it  without  insisting 
on  an  unqualified  acceptance  ot  the  Westminster  standards  of 
doctrine.  Some  Irish  Presbyterians  in  this  country  very 
naturally  thought  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  gos- 
pel unless  the  same  course  were  taken  here.  In  1726,  the 
agitations  among  Irish  Presbyterians  resulted  in  a  synodical 
act,  not  only  imposing  the  Westmiuster  Confession  on  all  can- 
ciidatea  at  their  ordination  or  licensure,  but  also  excluding 
^m  the  Synod  all  members  who  refused  to  subscribe  that 
document  as  the  confession  of  their  faith.  The  next  year  an 
Irish  minister,  the  John  Thompson  above  mentioned,  proposed 
that  something  of  that  sort  should  be  done  by  the  American 
Synod.  Jedediah  Andrews,  the  New  England  minister  of  a 
Presbyterian  cougregation  in  Philadelphia  (the  first  predeces- 
sor of  Albert  Barnes  in  that  congregation),  gave  an  account 
of  the  proposal  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston,  April, 
1729:  ''We  are  now  likely,"  said  he,  "to  fall  into  a  great 
difference  about  subscribing  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
&ith.  Aji  overture  for  it,  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Thompson,  of 
Lewestown,  was  offered  to  our  Synod,  the  year  before  last,  but 
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not  then  read  in  the  Synod.  Measures  were  taken  to  stave  it 
off;  and  I  was  in  hopes  we  should  have  heard  no  more  of  it 
But  last  year  it  was  brought  again,  recommended  by  all  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  members  present;  and  being  read  among 
us,  a  proposal  was  made,  presented  and  agreed  to,  that  it 
should  be  deferred  till  our  next  meeting  for  further  consider- 
ation. The  proposal  is  that  all  ministers  and  intrants  should 
sign  it  [the  Confession],  or  be  disowned  as  members.  Now, 
shall  we  do  it?  They  will  certainly  carry  it  by  numbers. 
Our  countrymen  say  they  are  wiUing  to  join  in  a  vote  to  make 
it  the  confeseion  of  our  Church  ;  but  to  agree  to  making  it  a 
test  of  orthodox}/  and  term  of  ministerial  communion^  they 
wiU  not.  I  think  all  the  Scotch  are  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
English  and  Welsh  on  the  other,  to  a  man."  p.  60.  Doubt- 
less the  "  Scotch  "  in  his  use  included  the  Scotch-Irish,  as  "  the 
English"  (or  "  our  countrymen  ")  included  himself  and  others 
from  New  England.  The  words  which  we  print  in  italics 
show  that  the  objection  of  the  English  and  Welsh  ministers 
was  not  to  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  but  to 
the  use  of  that  formulary  as  a  test,  and  to  the  proposal  to  ex- 
clude from  ''  ministerial  communion  "  every  man  who  might 
be  unwilling  to  subscribe  it  as  the  confession  of  his  faith. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  letter,  Andrews  seems  almost 
to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  excision  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  afterwards.  We  take  this,  as  well  as  the  former  quota- 
tion, from  Dr.  Baird,  for  in  this  part  of  the  story  we  intend  to 
make  him  our  sole  authority.  **  Some  say  the  design  of  this 
motion  is  to  spew  out  our  countrymen,  they  being  scarce  able 
to  hold  way  with  the  other  brethren  in  all  their  disciplinary 
and  legislative  notions.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  I 
know  not.  Some  deny  it ;  whereas  others  say  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  I  am  satisfied,  some  of  us  are  an  uneasiness  to 
them,  and  are  thought  to  be  too  much  in  their  way  sometimes  • 
so  that  I  think  it  would  bo  no  trouble  to  lose  some  of  us."  p.  65. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  (as  Dr.  Baird  expressly  takes  notice) 
was  not  troubled  about  any  doctrinal  difference  between  the 
Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  ministers  and  those  whom  he  called  his 
"  countrymen."  In  his  view  it  was  only  from  some  "  discipli- 
nary and  legislative  notions  "  of  "  the  other  brethren  "  that 
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mischief  was  likely  to  arise.  Men  who  were  perfectly  agreed 
in  adopting,  verhatim  et  literatim,  every  theological  statement 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  might  differ  widely  on  the 
''disciplinary  and  legislative  "  qnestion,  whether  to  set  up  that 
formulary  as  a  graven  image  in  the  house  of  God,  and  to  re- 
qoire  God's  ministers  to  bow  down  before  it  under  pain  of 
being  excluded  from  the  temple.  Those  whose  theory  of  dis- 
cipline and  legislation  in  the  church  was  not  derived  from  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  but  was  maintained  in  that  assembly 
against  a  powerful  majority  by  the  five  "  Dissenting  Brethren," 
and  whose  ecclesiastical  descent  was  not  from  any  national 
church,  but  from  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  English 
'^  Separation,'' had  inherited  a  prejudice  (somewhat  violently 
expr^sed  by  men  who  were  hanged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  New  Testament)  to  prescribed  and  im- 
posed forms,  whether  of  worship  or  of  doctrine.  They  were 
unable  to  see  why  the  arguments  against  a  prescribed  and 
imposed  liturgy  were  not  equally  valid  against  the  "  discipli- 
nary and  legislative  notion  "  of  compelling  a  Christian  man  to 
profess  his  faith  and  his  understanding  and  reception  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  in  any  one  form  of  words,  by  whomsoever 
prescribed  and  imposed.  Whether  that  prejudice  was  reason- 
able is  not  now  the  question.  In  its  bearing  on  prescribed 
forms  of  doctrinal  belief,  it  seems  to  Presbyterians  quite 
unreasonable.  To  Episcopalians  it  seems  no  less  unreasonable 
in  its  bearing  on  a  prescribed  liturgy. 

We  are  further  indebted  to  our  author  for  a  quotation  from 
a  man  much  more  distinguished  than  Andrews.  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson, born  in  Massachusetts,  educated  at  Yale  College,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  the  first  president  of  the  college  now  at  Princeton, 
was  much  the  ablest  theologian  in  the  Synod,  and  his  orthodoxy 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  He  was  as  far  as  Andrews 
from  approving  the  proposal  to  set  up  the  Westminster  Con- 
fesssion  as  a  test.  He — as  Dr.  Baird  represents  hirn — "  insisted 
that  Laish"  (to  which  Thompson  in  his  overture  had  likened 
the  colonial  Presbyterian  ism)  "  will  not  be  bettered  by  the 
wall  of  subscription  ;  that  her  true  defense  consists  in  a 
thorongh  examination  of  candidates  on  the  work  of  grace  in 
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their  hearts;  in  reviving  discipline,  bringing  offenders  to 
account,  and  being  diligent  in  preaching  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  He  urges  that  the  Synod  had  already  a  bond  of  union 
in  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  en- 
forcing of  subscription  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  controversy  and 
division.  Subscription,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  to  the  being 
or  the  well-being  of  a  church,  unless  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tion, wrath,  strife,  sedition,  and  heresies  are  necessary  to  that 
end."     p.  66. 

Our  readers  may  see,  now,  what  we  mean  by  a  sectarian  ten- 
dency od^the  one  hand  and  a  catholic  tendency  on  the  other, 
in  the  Presbyteijian  body  at  that  early  day.  The  catholic 
tendency  was  adverse  to  all  divisive  discipline  and  legislation, 
and  sought  to  bring  into  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  whom  Christ  had  received  into  a 
spiritual  union  with  himself.  The  sectarian  tendency  de- 
manded some  standards  and  tests,  contrived  by  man's  wisdom, 
which  should  answer  the  great  purpose  of  marking  off  a  **  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  camps  of  L^rael."  What  Thompson  in  his 
overture  called ''our  church,"  was  not  intended  to  be  simply 
Clirist's  church  and  nothing  more  or  less.  It  was  to  be 
enclosed  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  which  should  separate  it  not 
only  from  the  unbelieving  world,  but  also  and  with  equal  care- 
fulness from  other  Christian  churches  occupying,  or  that  might 
occupy,  the  same  territory.  The  catholic  tendency  would 
receive  to  "ministerial  fellowship"  any  man  in  whose  case 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  that  God's  providence  and  Spirit 
had  qualified  him  for  the  ministry,  and  that  the  head  of  the 
catholic  church  had  called  him  to  that  work.  The  sectarian 
tendency  would  require  him  also  to  subscribe  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and,  if  he  could 
not  do  so,  would  send  him  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  some 
otlier  "  denomination." 

The  quotations  which  Dr.  Baird  has  given  us  from 
Andrews  and  Dickinson  have  a  value  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  observed  ;  yet  we  do  not  understand  how  he  failed  to 
observe  what  the  bearing  of  these  quotations  is  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  decree  which  Presbyterians  generally  call 
**  the  Adopting  Act "  of  the  Synod  in  1729.    The  language  of 
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the  record,  when  compared  with  the  language  used  by  those 
in  whom  the  catholic  tendency  predominated,  is,  to  us,  a 
demonstration  that  the  result  of  the  protracted  consideration 
was  a  compromise  in  which  much  was  conceded  to  the  scru- 
ples of  men  who  had  objected  to  the  proposal. 

What  the  Synod  did  in  that  matter  is  recorded  in  two  acts 
which  our  author,  in  professed  conformity  with  the  record, 
distinguishes  as  "  the  Preliminary  Act "  and  "  the  Adopting 
Act;''  but  which  Dr.  (Jillett  in  his  work,  written  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view,  comprehends  under  one  title,  '*  the 
Adopting  •Act."  It  is  significant  that  '*  the  affair  concerning 
the  confession  "  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  eight  mem- 
bers, Andrews  and  Dickinson  being  placed  at  the  head.  The 
paper  reported  by  that  committee  and  unanimously  adopted,  is 
intelligible  only  when  we  remeuiber  the  position  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  principle  of  a  prescribed  and  imposed  confes- 
sion.    The  act  is  in  these  words : 

*'  Although  the  Synod  do  not  claim  or  pretend  to  any  authoritj  of  imposing 
oar  faith  upon  other  men's  consciences,  hut  do  profess  our  just  dissatisfaction 
vith,  and  abhorrence  of,  such  Impositions,  and  do  utterly  disclaim  all  legislative 
power  and  authority  in  the  churoh,  being  willing  to  receive  one  another  as 
Christ  has  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  admit  to  fellowship  in  sacred 
ardioiuices  all  such  as  we  have  grouods  to  believe  Christ  will  at  last  admit  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet  we  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  take  care  that  the  faith 
moe  delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure  and  uncorrupt  among  us,  aod  handed 
dowD  to  our  posterity,  and  do,  therefore,  agree  that  all  the  ministers  of  this 
Synods  or  that  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  into  this  Synod,  shall  declare  their 
■greement  in,  and  approbation  of,  the  Confession  of  Faith  j^ith  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  A9demb!y  of  Divines  at  Westminister,  as  being,  in  aU 
the  essential  and  nece^ary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words  and  systems  of 
(^uietiao  doctrine,  and  do  also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  as  the 
confession  of  our  faith.  And  we  do  also  agree  that  all  the  presbyteries  within 
our  bounds  shaU  always  take  care  not  to  admit  any  candidate  of  the  ministry 
into  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  function,  but  what  declares  bis  agreement  in 
opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  of  said  Confession,  either  by 
snbseribiog  the  said  Ooufcnsion  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  or  by  a  verbal  declaration 
of  their  assont  thereto,  as  such  minister  or  candidate  shall  think  best.  And,  in 
caae  any  mioister  of  this  Synod,  or  any  candidate  for  the  ministry,  shall  have 
any  scruple  with  respect  to  any  article  or  articles  of  said  Confession  or  Cate- 
chisms, he  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  making  said  declaration,  declare  his  senti- 
meiits  to  the  presbytery  or  Synod,  who  shall,  notwithstanding,  admit  him  to  the 
exerciae  of  the  ministry  within  our  bounds,  and  to  ministerial  communion,  if  the 
Synod  or  presbytery  shall  judge  his  scruple  or  mistake  to  be  only  about  articles 
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not  essentral  and  necessary,  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  cTOvernment.  But  if  the 
Synod  or  presbytery  shall  judge  snoh  ministers  or  candidates  erroneous  in  essen- 
tial and  necessary  articles  of  faith;  the  Synod  or  presbytery  shall  declare  them 
incapable  of  communion  with  them.  And  the  Synod  do  solemnly  agree  that 
none  of  us  will  traduce  or  use  any  approbrious  terms  of  those  that  differ  from 
us  in  these  extra  essential  and  not-necessary  points  of  doctrine,  but  treat  them 
with  the  same  friendship,  kindness,  and  brotherly  love,  as  if  they  had  not  differed 
from  us  in  such  sentiments."    pp.  60,  61. 

Tliis  was  followed  by  another  transaction  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod,  with  one  exception,  eighteen  in  number, 
"  after  proposing  all  the  scruples  that  any  of  them  had  to 
make  against  any  articles  and  expressions  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,"  "  unanimously  agreed  in  the  solution 
of  those  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the  said  Confession  and 
Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith,  excepting  only 
some  clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters,  con- 
cerning which  clauses  the  Synod  do  unanimously  declare  that 
they  do  not  receive  those  articles  in  any  such  sense  as  to  sup- 
pose the  civil  magistrata  hath  a  controlling  power  over  synods 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority,  or 
power  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion,  or  in  any  sense  con- 
trary to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain." 

Dr.  Baird  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  task  of  proving 
that  "  the  Preliminary  Act "  (which  we  have  given  at  full 
length)  was  not  "  a  compromise,"  was  not  "  ambiguous  in  its 
terms,"  and  ws&not  ''  designed  to  admit  of  considerable  lati- 
tude of  doctrinal  sentiments  among  the  ministry  of  the 
church."  He  insists  that  Thompson  (author  of  the  overture 
which  was  "  staved  off"  in  1727,  postponed  in  1728,  and  finally 
acted  on  in  1729)  and  his  party  gave  up  nothing  of  their  de- 
mand, and  that  Dickinson  and  Andrews,  with  the  English  and 
the  Welsh,  gave  up  all  their  objections.  The  "  Act  "  itself,  as 
we  read  the  record,  tells  us  a  different  story. 

What  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  of  the  Synod  had  been 
understood  to  demand,  and  what  the  English  and  Welsh  mem- 
bers had  opposed,  was  the  imposing  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession on  all  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  the 
text  of  orthodoxy.     Thompson's  position,  as  understood,  was 
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the  purely  sectarian  one :  '^  If  we  have  no  confeesion  which  is 
oare  by  synodical  act,  or  if  any  among  us  have  not  subscribed 
or  acknowledged  the  confession  "  [in  every  phrase  and  word 
of  it,  "  as  the  confession  of  their  faith  "],  ''  then,  first — There  is 
no  bar  provided  to  keep  out  of  the  ministry  those  who  are 
corrupt  in  doctrinals ; "  and,  ''  secondly — Those  that  are  in  the 
ministry  among  us  may  propagate  gross  errors  and  corrupt 
many  thereby,  without  being  discovered  to  preach  anything 
against  the  received  truth,  because"  [on  the  supposition  that 
we  have  no  prescribed  and  imposed  formulary  of  doctrine] 
"the  truth  never  was  positively  received  among  us."  p.  62. 
In  his  view,  the  Synod,  with  all  the  churches  which  it  repre- 
sented— so  long  as  it  had  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
promise  of  Christ's  presence,  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel  writ- 
ten in  the  experience  of  living  souls  by  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  confidence  of  the  members  in  each  other's  or- 
thodoxy— was  like  a  city  without  bars  or  gates,  incapable  of 
defending  itself  against  any  intruder.  The  thought  that  the 
Scriptures,  unsupplemented,  might  be  profitable  and  sufficient 
"for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteonsness,"  and  that  "the  man  of  God,"  having  those 
Scriptures,  though  not  sworn  to  any  prescribed  and  imposed 
form  of  words,  might  be  "  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  all 
good  works,"  even  in  a  synod,  was  out  of  his  range.  The 
thought  that  a  preacher  of/  false  doctrine  might  be  tried  and 
convicted  with  only  the  Bible  for  a  standard,  w^  foreign  to 
his  mental  habits.  The  thought  that  a  presbytery  might  ex- 
amine a  candidate  for  licensure  or  for  ordination,  and  pass 
judgment  on  his  doctrinal  soundness  without  stretching  or 
clipping  him  on  the  iron  bedstead  of  a  prescribed  formulary, 
was  a  thought  with  which  he  had  never  been  familiar,  and 
which  he  could  neither  originate  nor  acce\>t.  Familiar  only 
with  traditions  from  national  churches,  and  with  that  neces- 
sity for  uniformity — doctrinal  or  liturgical — which  results 
from  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  endowed  and 
established  by  the  State,  he  could  not  grasp  the  conception  of 
the  great  Church  of  Christ,  free  and  catholic,  existing  in  or- 
ganized congregations  of  believers,  each  congregation  respon- 
sible to  every  other  under  the  law  of  comity  and  love,  and 
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each  owing  to  any  other  snch  recogtiition  and  confidence,  or 
Buch  admonition  and  rebuke,  as  may  be  demanded  by  their 
actual  relations  of  neighborhood  or  of  intercourse.  Hence  his 
demand,  that  a  certain  document  drawn  up  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century, 
should  be  imposed  on  every  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  these  colonies,  and  that  every  minister,  however 
orthodox,  who,  through  any  misunderstanding  of  terms  or  any 
unusual  conscientiousness,  might  refuse  to  accept  that  volumi- 
nous formulary  as  the  confession  of  his  faith,  should  be  re- 
quired to  enlist  in  some  other  '*  division  of  the  camps  of 
Israel." 

Did  Andrews  misunderstand  "all  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
members"  in  the  Synod  of  the  preceding  year?  Recollect  his 
words  in  his  letter  to  Colman  ;  *'  We  are  now  likely  to  fall  into 
a  great  diiference  about  suhscrihing  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith."  "The  proposal  is  that  all  ministers  and 
intrants  should  sign  it  or  he  disovmed  as  members,^^  "  Our 
countrymen  say  they  are  willing  to  Join  in  a  vote  to  make  it 
the  confessio7i  of  our  Church  /  but  to  agree  to  making  it  a 
test  of  orthodoxy  and  term  of  ministerial  communion^  they 
will  not^^  Did  Dickinson  misunderstand  the  intention  of  the 
overture?  His  position  was  that  doctrinal  soundness  must  be 
maintained  not  by  requiring  subscription  to  a  prescribed  con- 
fession, but  by  thorough  examination  of  candidates,  by  reviv- 
ing discipline,  by  bringing  offenders  to  account,  by  diligently 
preaching  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  maintains  that  the 
Synod  had  been,  and  might  continue  to  be  united,  without 
insisting  that  every  man  should  set  forth  his  doctrinal  system 
in  the  same  invariable  words,  and  that  "  the  enforcing  of  sui- 
scripPion  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  controversy  and  schism." 

How,  then,  were  Andrews  and  Dickinson,  and  others  of 
their  way  of  thinking,  induced  to  vote  unanimously  with 
their  Scotch  and  Irish  brethren  ?  How  was  the  more  catholic 
element  which  desired  to  receive  into  fellowship  all  true  and 
orthodox  ministers  of  Christ  harmonized  with  the  more  secta- 
rian element  which  could  have  no  sense  of  safety  without  sub- 
scription to  every  phrase  and  syllable  of  a  prescribed  con- 
fession ?    Let  the  record  which  we  have  copied  on  a  preceding 
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P^g®5  giv6  the  answer  to  this  question.  What  was  it  which 
the  Synod  unanimously  voted  at  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  original  overture 
was  largely  represented  ? 

1.  There  was  a  distinct  profession  that  "the  Synod  do  not 
claim  or  pretend  to  any  authority  of  imposing^  our  faith  on 
other  men's  consciences,"  "  and  do  utterly  disclaim  all  legisla- 
tive power  and  authority  in  the  church."  Let  the  extent  of 
this  disclaimer  be  considered.  Church-power  is  not  legisla- 
tive, but  only  judicial  and  administrative,  applying  and  exe- 
cuting the  principles  which  the  one  Head  of  the  Church  has 
given  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  true  catho- 
licity. Christ's  catholic  church  is  distinguished  from  the 
world  by  its  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  A  sect  is  ordi- 
narily distinguished  from  other  sects  by  its  acts  of  legislation 
supplementary  to  the  Scriptures.  Its  "  standards,"  contrived 
by  human  wit  and  skill,  and  set  up  as  law  by  its  own  author- 
ity, are  designed  to  distinguish  it  not  from  the  world  only,  but 
from  other  sects  which  are  supposed  to  have  standards  of 
their  own, 

2.  With  equal  distinctness  the  Synod  made  profession  of 
"  being  willing  to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  hath  received 
us  to  the  glory  of  God,"  and  of  readiness  to  admit  to  church 
fellowship  "  all  such  as  we  have  grounds  to  believe  Christ  will 
at  last  admit  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  is  certainly 
the  catholic  principle ;  and  we  frankly  testify  that  whatever 
violations  of  this  principle  may  bo  laid  to  the  charge  of  some 
Congregational  churches,  the  standards  of  Presbyterianism 
are  not  imposed  on  private  members  of  the  church  as  a  test  of 
fitness  for  communion,  but  are  imposed  on  ministers,  eld&rs, 
and  deacons,  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  ofiice. 

3.  ^^  Suhseription^^  to  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  is 
net  exacted.  "  Sniscribing  the  Westminster  Confession  " 
was  that  about  which  Andrews  had  feared  their  falling  into 
'*  a  ^reat  difference."  The  ''  enforcing  of  subscription  "  was 
what  Dickinson  had  denounced  as  the  fruitful  cause  of  contro- 
versy and  division.  The  rule  established  by  the  Irish  Synod, 
in  1698,  was  that  no  man  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  till 
^  be  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  aU  the  articles  there- 
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of^  aB  the  confession  of  his  faith."    Nothing  like  this  appears 
in  the  record  before  ns, 

4.  Instead  of  enforcing  subscription  to  the  Confession  "  in 
all  the  articles  thereof,"  the  act  provides  that  all  ministers  in 
the  Synod,  then  and  thereafter,  *' shall  declare  their  agree- 
ment in,  and  app'robation  of,  the  Confession,  &c.,  as  being  in 
ail  the  essential  and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound 
words,  and  system  of  Christian  doctrine  ;"  and  that  no  candi- 
date shall  be  licensed  by  any  presbytery,  unless  he  "  declares  his 
agreement  in  opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessary  arti- 
cles of  said  Confession,  either  by  subscribing  the  said  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechicms,  t?r  by  a  verbal  declaration,'* 
"  as  such  minister  or  candidate  shall  think  best."  All  this  dif- 
fers from  what  Andrews  and  Dickinson  had  objected  to, 
almost  as  widely  as  a  "Directory"  for  public  worship  diifers 
from  a  prescribed  and  imposed  book  of  *'  Common  Prayer." 

5.  The  candidate  who  has  "  any  scruple  with  respect  to  any 
article  or  articles  of  said  Confession  or  Catechisms,"  is  re- 
quired ,to  "  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  presbytery  or  Synod,*' 
so  that  those  who  are  to  receive  him  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  may  know  not  only  what  particular 
articles  he  rejects  or  is  in  doubt  of,  but  also  what  his  own  opin- 
ions are  on  the  subject  of  each  questionable  article  ;  and  it  is 
distinctly  provided  that  the  judicatory  before  whom  he  makes 
his  declaration,  "  shall,  notwithstanding^  admit  him  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry  within  our  bounds,  and  to  ministerial 
communion;"  if  they  "judge 'his  scruple  or  mistake  to  be 
only  about  articles  not  essential  and  necessary,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  or  government."  In  other  words,  the  candidate  is  to 
express  freely,  and  in  his  own  way,  his  agreement,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  his  agreement,  with  a  recognized  formulary  of  doctrine; 
and  thereupon  the  presbytery  (for  the  canon  is  to  be  executed, 
ordinarily,  by  presbyteries  only)  is  to  pronounce  judgment, 
rejecting  him  if  he  is  "erroneouS  in  essential  and  necessary 
articles  of  faith,"  but  otherwise  admitting  him.  This  is 
almost  an  imitation  of  the  "Pacific  Act,"  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Synod  in  1720,  and  sharply  censured  by  our  author ; — 
an  act  which  declared  "that  if  any  person,  called  upon  to 
subscribe,  shall  scruple  any  phrase  or  phrases  in  the  Confes- 
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sion,  he  shall  have  leave  to  nse  his  own  expressions;  which 
the  presbytery  shall  aqcept  of,  providing  they  judge  such  a 
person  sound  in  the  faith,  and  that  such  expressions  are  con- 
sistent with  the  substance  of  the  doctrine." 

6.  As  an  ecclesiastical  body  sustaining  relations  to  the  min- 
isters and  congregations  under  its  government,  to  other 
churches  everywhere,  and  to  "  them  that  are  without,"  the 
Synod  adopted  the  Westminster  symbols  as  its  own  in  the 
words,  '^  We  do  also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  confession  of  our  faith."  This  is  just  what  Andrews 
had  said,  that  he  and  his  "  countrymen  "  would  readily  con- 
sent to :  **  They  are  willing  to  join  in  a  vote  to  make  it  the  con- 
fession of  our  Church."  In  New  England,  as  long  ago  as 
1648,  the  Synod  which  framed  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
adopted  the  Westminster  Confession,  "judging  it  to  be  very 
holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith,"  and 
therefore  freely  and  fully  consenting  thereunto  "  for  the  sub- 
stance thereof,"  by  a  unanimous  vote.  "We  do,  therefore, 
think  it  meet,"  said  they,  "  that  this  Confession  of  Faith  should 
be  commended  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  among  us,  and  to  the 
honored  court,  as  worthy  of  their  due  consideration  and 
acceptance."  After  the  same  manner,  in  the  Synod  of  1680, 
the  same  Confession  of  Faith,  with  some  slight  modifications 
taken  from  the  Savoy  Confession,  was  "  owned  and  consented 
to  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  Churches ;"  and  in  that 
form  it  was  commonly  known^as  the  New  England  Confession. 
At  a  8till  later  date,  the  same  Confession  was  "owned  and 
consented  to  by  the  elders  and  mesFcngers  of  the.  Churches  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,"  as  represented  in  Synod  at  Say- 
brook.  Thus  the  men  of  Congregational  antecedents,  among 
the  founders  of  American  Presbyterianism,  while  they  had  a 
traditional  testimony  to  maintain  against  prescribed  and  im- 
posed formularies,  were  familiar  with  the  idea  that  a  Synod, — 
or  meeting  of  ministers  and  other  messengers  delegated  from 
chorches — might  give  its  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
summary  of  doctrines  was  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  those  doctrines  were  actually  held  and  maintained  by  the 
constitnent  churches. 

Such  was   "  the  Preliminary   Act,"   adopting  the  West- 
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minster  formnlaries,  in  general  terms,  as  the  Synod's  public 
confession  of  its  own  faith  or  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used  at  the 
licensure  or  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  at 
the  admission  of  ministers  to  membership  in  the  Synod  ;  but 
not  imposing  them,  in  all  their  phrases,  on  anybody.     It  was  fol- 
lowed, as  we  have  said,  by  another  act  which  our  author  calls 
"  the  Adopting  Act."    That  act  prescribed  nothing  additional 
to  what  was  prescribed  by  the  Preliminary  Act.     Considered 
as  an  act  of  the  Synod,  it  was  simply  a  recognition  and  putting 
on   record  of  the  important    fact  that    eighteen   ministers 
(whose  names  are  given),  being  all  the  ministers,  save  one, 
that  were  present  in  that  meeting,  did  then  and  there  comply 
with  the  rule  just  enacted.     Every  one  had  liberty  to  propose 
whatever  scruples  he  had  as  to  the  meaning  or  the  truth  of 
any  article  or  expression  in  what   had  been  adopted  as  the 
Synod's  confession  of  its  faith;  and  when  all  the  scruples  pro- 
posed had  been  considered,  and  the  Synod,  according  to  its 
rule,  had  judged  them  "  to  be  about  articles  not  essential  and 
necessary,"  the  record  was  made— not  that  the  Synod  had  ia 
any  way  modified  or  restricted  the  liberty  conceded  by  the 
Preliminary  Act— but  that  eighteen  individual  ministers,  thea 
present  as  members  of  the  Synod,  "*  have  unanimously  agreed 
in  the  solution  of  those  scruples,  and  in  declaring  the  said 
Confession  and  Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith" 
as  individual  ministers,  "  excepting  only  some  clauses  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters,"  concerning  which  their 
scruples  were  insoluble.     Thereupon  the  Synod  saw  fit  to  put 
itself  right  on  the  record  by  declaring,  "for  substance,'   that 
the  obnoxious  clauses  were  to  be  taken  in  what  is  now  called  a 
Pickwickian  sense:-"  concerning  which  clauses,  the  Synod  do 
unanimously  declare  that  they  do  not  receive  those  articles  in 
any  such  sense  "  as  that  which  (sometimes  at  least)  they  were 
supposed  to  bear. 

We  hold,  then,  that  in  those  proceedings  by  which  the 
Westminster  formularies  were  made  standards  of  doctrine  for 
American  Presbyterianism,  the  presence  of  a  catholic  element 
desiring  to  open  the  door  for  all  true  Ministers  of  Christ  is 
manifest,  and  over  against  it  the  presence  of  a  sectarian  ele- 
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ment  desiring  rather  to  baild  up  *'  a  snug  little  Zion "  iDto 
which  none  should  be  admitted  bat  snch  as  could  accept  the 
prescribed  form  of  words,  "  whole  and  entire,"  without  scruple 
and  without  hesitation. 

Dr.  Baird  attempts  to  justify  his  interpretation  of  the 
Adopting  Act  as  modifying  and  restricting  the  apparent  liber- 
ality of  the  Preliminary  Act,  by  quotations  from  the  records 
of  the  following  year.  But  the  attempt  breaks  down  under 
the  pressure  of  nothing  more  than  those  quotations.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  of  the  rigidly  sectarian  men  were  not  pleased 
with  the  prescribed  manner  of  assenting  to  the  Standards. 
In  deference  to  them  the  following  record  was  made : 

"  m^erew^  Some  persons  have  been  dissatiefied  at  the  manner  of  wording  our 
last  year's  agreement  about  the  Confession,  efe.,  supposing  some  expressions  not 
snfficienUy  obligatory  upon  intrants: 

"  Overtured,  That  the  Synod  do  now  declare  that  they  understand  these 
dauses  that  respect  the  admission  of  intrants  or  candidates^  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
oblige  them  to  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  at  their  admis- 
sion, in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  the  members  of  Synod  did,  that  were 
then  present: — Which  overture  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Synod."  p.  S8. 

What  we  see  in  this  record  is  only  an  instance  of  that  un- 
defined and  really  compromising  policy  which  American  Pres- 
byterianism  has  often,  not  to  say  generally,  used  in  regard  to 
this  question  of  subscription.  If  it  was  the  unanimous  under- 
standing and  intention  of  the  Synod  that  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms  should  be  not  merely  accepted  by  all  ^Mntrants 
and  candidates  "  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Preliminary 
Act,  but  adopted  and  sworn  to,  word  for  word,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  some  clauses  relating  to  the  civil  magistrate — if, 
as  Dr.  Baird  thinks,  the  standards  were  to  be  adopted  by 
every  individual  minister,  **  without  reservation  except  as  to 
the  designated  clauses  " — certainly  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
them  from  saying,  unanimously,  just  that  thing.  But  instead 
of  saying  that  thing,  what  did  they  say  ?  They  put  upon 
their  record  a  reference  to  the  record  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  sftid  that  intrants  or  candidates  must  receive  and  adopt 
the  standards  ^'  in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  did  that  were  then  present."  Turning 
back  to  that  record  of  1729,  we  find  that  '*  the  members  of 
the  Synod  that  were  then  present,"  had  the  opportunity  of 
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"  proposing  all  the  scroples  that  any  of  them  had  to  make 
against  any  a/rtidea  a/nd  expressions  "  in  the  symbolical  books, 
and  that,  after  considering  what  each  had  to  offer,  they  '*  unan- 
imously agreed  in  the  solution  of  those  scruples  " — which  im- 
plies that  each  one's   explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he 
agreed  with  the  rest  "  in  declaring  the  said  Confessions  and 
Catechisms  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith,"  was  satisfactory 
to  his  brethren.     But  in  that  free  discussion  it  came  out  that 
" some  clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters"— 
clauses  entirely  eliminated  from  the  revised  and  amended  edi- 
tion now  used  by  American  Presbyterians — were  rejected  by 
every  one  of  them,  and,  if  not  formally  disavowed,  would  ex- 
pose the  whole  body  to  reproach  and  shame,  and  therefore  the 
Synod  unanimously  declared  (as  the  individual  members  had 
done)  that  those  clauses  were  to  be  regarded  as  excepted  from 
the  standard.     Willingly  or  unwillingly  it  was  assumed,  and 
put  upon  record,  that  already,  less  than  a  century  from  the 
date  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  American  Presbyte- 
rianism  had  become  wiser,  on  one  momentous  point  of  doctrine? 
than  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  itself. 
"  The  world  moves "   in  spite  of  the    inquisition ;   and   the 
Westminster  Assembly,  with  all  its  zeal   against  Prelacy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Independency  and  religious  liberty  on  the 
other,  did  not  mark  the  vltiTnattcm  of  theological  knowledge. 
As  if  to  demonstrate  what  was  meant  by  that  indefinite 
phrase,  '^  in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  the  members  of 
the  Synod  did  that  were  then  present,"  another  of  Dr.  Baird's 
quotations  from  the  record  of  1730  shows  in  what  manner  an 
"  intrant "  was  actually  received  at  that  meeting.     A  Welsh- 
man, who  had  withdrawn  in  some  disaffection  three  years  be- 
fore, "  desired  to  be  received  as  a  member  again."    In  order  to 
bis  reception,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  "  receive  and 
adopt  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  in  the  same  manner  and 
as  fiiUy  as  the  members  of  the  Synod  did  "  in  1729.     Accord- 
ingly the  record  informs  us  that  "  he  having  proposed  all 
the  scruples  he  had  to  make  about  any  articles  of  the  Con- 
fession* and  Catechisms,  eto.y  to  the  satis/action  of  the  Synod,, 
and  declared  his  adopting  the    Westminster    Confession    of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  agreeably  to  last  year's  Adopting  Act " — 
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that  18  with  an  express  repudiation  of  the  clauseB  repudiated 
by  the  Synod — ''  he  was  unanimously  received  in  as  a  member 
again."  The  concession  which  had  been  made  to  the  Welsh- 
men and  the  "  countrymen  "  of  Andrews  and  Dickinson,  be- 
cause of  their  inherited  prejudice  against  all  prescribed  and 
imp>oBed  forms,  was  not  withdrawn. 

In  1736  was  enacted  the  "  Explanatory  Act."    There  was  a 
suspicion  abroad  '*  that  the  body  had  adopted  latitudinarian 
principles ;  "  and  by  what  sort  of  men  such  a  suspicion  was 
likely  to   be  cherished,  any  reader  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Presbyterianism  can-  judge  for  himself.     "  We 
understand,"  said  the  Synod  in  1736,  ^'  that  many  persons  of 
our  persuasion,  both  more  lately  and  formerly,  have  been 
offended  with  some  expressions  or  distinctions  in  the  first  or 
Preliminary  Act  of  our  Synod,"  &c.     Therefore,  "  in  order  to 
remove  said  offense,  and  all  jealousies  that  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  in  any  of  our  people's  minds  on  occasion  of  said  distinc- 
tions and  expressions,  the  Synod  doth  declare  that  the  Synod 
Lave  adopted,  and  still  do  adhere  to,  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sions, Catechisms,  and  Directory,  withomt  the  least  variation 
or  alteration,  and  without  regard  to  said  distinctions."    Then, 
by  way  of  showing  that  this  was  the  meaning  and  true  intent" 
r>f  the  Synod  in  its  ^^  first  adopting  of  said  Confession,  that 
Explanatory  Act  proceeds  to  recite  the  record  of  the  Adopting 
Act ;  after  which  it  closes  with  the  '^  hope  and  desire  that  this, 
our  Synodical  declaration  and  explication,  may  satisfy  all  our 
people  as  to  our  firm  attachment  to  our  good  old  received  doc- 
trines contained  in  said  Confession,  without  the  least  variation 
or  alteration,  and  that  they  will  lay  aside  their  jealousies  that 
have  been  entertained  through  occasion  of  the  above-hinted 
ezpresBions  and  declarations,  as  groundless." 

Sach  being  the  Explanatory  Act,  it  surely  needs  to  be  itself 
explained.  Dr.  Baird  evidently  thinks  so,  and  his  explanation 
is,  that  when,  in  the  Adopting  Act,  the  Synod  expressly  ex- 
cepted some  clauses  of  certain  chapters  in  the  Confession, 
and  instead  of  adopting  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  magistrate 
may  lawfully  proceed  against  those  who  publish  or  maintain 
such  erroneous  principles  or  practices  as  either  in  their  nature 
or   in    the   manner  of  publishing  or  maintaining  them  are 
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"  destructive  to  the  external  peace  and  order  which  Christ  hath 
established  in  the  church,"  squarely  denied  that  the  civil 
magistrate  "  hath  power  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion  " — 
and  instead  of  confessing  or  professing  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  convoke  synods,  to  be  present  in  them, 
and  to  take  care  that  they  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  repu- 
diated the  idea  ''  that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling 
power  over  synods  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  minis- 
terial authority" — they  verily  thought  they  were  giving  to  the 
W^estminster  Confession  its  original  meaning  1"  "  The  mem- 
bers," quoth  he,  "  denied  tlie  repudiated  sense  of  the  specified 
articles  to  be  their  true  meaning — a  denial  in  which  they  were 
sure  of  being  sustained  by  the  common  voice  oi  their  people." 
If  the  Explanatory  Act  can  receive  no  better  explanation 
than  this,  it  is  a  sad  and  most  convincing  instance  by  which 
to  show  the  perilous  tendency  of  prescribed  and  imposed  for- 
mularies. Is  it  consistent  with  "  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity "  to  deny  the  obvious  and  notoriously  historical 
meaning  of  a  formulary,  and,  in  the  sume  breath,  to  make 
profession  of  receiving;  and  adopting  it  "  without  the  least 
variation  or  alteration,"  and  to  impose  it  on  others  in  al}  its 
phraseology  as  a  test  of  soundness  in  the  faith  ?  The  attempt 
of  Tractarian  Anglicans  to  maintain  that  the  articles  of  thi^ 
Church  of  England  may  be  accepted  and  subscribed  in  a 
meaning  consistent  with  the  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,  is  not 
more  dishonorable  or  dishonest  than  the  attempt  to  maintain 
that  the  Westminster  formularies  as  they  proceeded  from  the 
Westminster  Assembly  did  not  assert  the  sinfulness  of  ''  toler- 
ating a  false  religion,"  or  that  they  did  not  concede  to  the 
civil  magistrate  all  that  "  control  over  synods  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  power"  which  is  implied  in 
his  being  bound  to  take  care  that  they  do  nothing  against  the 
tnith;  or  that  they  did  not  affirm  his  legitimate  power  to  per- 
secute for  their  religion  all  heretics  whose  religion  is  made  up 
of  such  opinions  and  practices  "  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of 
nature  or  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity."  Yet  this 
dishonest  and  dishonorable  attempt  is  what  Dr.  Baird  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  Explanatory  Act  imputes  to  the  fathers 
of  American  Presbyterianism.    They  professed   that  they  ad- 
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hered  to  the  Westminster  standards  without  the  least  "  varia- 
tion or  alteration  ;"  and  at  the  same  time  they  renewed  the  de- 
claration that  they  did  not  receive  certain  articles  of  those 
standards  in  the  sense  which  the  words  were  notoriously  in- 
tended to  bear — "  a  denial,"  says  our  author,  "  in  which  they 
were  sure  of  being  sustained  by  the  common  voice  of  their 
people."  Alas  for  the  people,  if  the  necessity  of  standing  up 
for  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  had  brought  them  to  that 
pass  !  According  to  this  Old  School  historian's  explanation  of 
the  Explanatory  Act,  the  people  whom  that  Synod  had  organ- 
ized as  a  sect,  were  so  ignorant,  or  else  had  so  little  regard  for 
honesty,  that  they  could  be  relied  on  to  sustain  the  denial  of 
a  historic  fact,  as  palpable  as  that  the  Westminster  formularies 
are  Calvinistic  and  not  Arminian.  ^ 

But  this  Explanatory  Act  declares  that  the  Synod  ''  have 
adopted  and  do  still  adhere  to  "  not  only  the  doctrinal  formu- 
laries of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  also  the  "  Directory  " 
^  for  the  performance  of  public  worship  and  the  administration 
of  church  government ;  and  that  phrase,  ^^  without  the  least 
variation  or  alteration,"  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
Directory,  not  less  than  the  other  standards,  was  adopted  and 
is  adhered  to.  But  Dr.  Baird  himself  on  a  preceding  page 
(p.  70),  has  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  Directory  was  not 
*' adopted  absolutely  without  reservation,"  but  only  acknow- 
ledged "  to  be  '  agreeable  in  substance  to  the  Word  of  Grod ' 
aod  therefore  "  recommended  "to  be  observed  *  as  near  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow  and  Christian  prudence  direct.'  "  Did 
the  bynod  in  declaring  that  it  had  adopted  and  still  did  ad- 
here to  the  Directory  **  without  the  least  variation  or  altera 
tion,"  mean  nothing  more  than  that  it  had  acknowledged  that 
body  of  rules  for  public  worship  and  church  government ''  to 
be  agreeable  in  substance  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  founded 
thereupon,"  and  had  recommended  it  "  to  be  observed  as  near 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  Christian  prudence  direct?" 
Then  how  does  the  Synod^s  declaration  that  it  had  adopted  and 
did  still  adhere  to  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  ^*  without 
the  least  variation  or  alteration,"  mean  anything  contrary  to 
the  fact,  that,  inasmuch  as  those  formularies  wore  the  JSynod's 
confession  of  its  faith,  every  minister  of  the  Synod  should,  at 
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his  admiBsion,  declare  Iub  agreement  in  and  approbation  of 
them  '^  as  being,  in  aU  the  essential  o/nd  necessary  articles^  good 
forms  of  sound  words  and  sybteras  of  Christian  doctrine."  We 
must  assume  that  the  authors  of  that  Explanatory  Act  were 
reasonably  honest,  and  did  not  mean  to  say  what  they  knew 
to  be  untrue ;  and  therefore  we  must  assume  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  deny  what  stands  so  plainly  on  their  records,  namely 
that  every  minister  or  candidate  for  the  ministry,  desiring  ad- 
mission to  the  Synod,  might  freely  declare  his  conscientious 
hesitation  about  any  phrase  or  proposition  in  the  Confession  or 
in  either  Catechism,  and,  having  thus  made  confession  of  his 
faith  virtually  in  words  of  his  own  choosing,  might  be  receiv- 
ed, if  his  dbubts  or  errors  should  be  judged  '^  to  be  only  about 
articles  not  essential  and  necessary." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Explanatory 
Act  must  be  found  by  inquiring  for  the  reason  of  it.  How 
was  it  that  many  persons  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  had 
been  "  offended  with  some  expressions  or  distinctions  in  the  . 
First  or  Preliminary  Act?"  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Synod,  or  of  some  presbyteries,  in  the  admission  of 
ministers  and  candidates — a  practice  which  virtually  permit- 
ted the  candidate  to  make  his  own  statement  of  his  doctrinal 
views,  and  then  required  the  presbytery  to  judge  whether  his 
scruples  or  errors  were  a  rejection  of  anything  essential  or 
necessary — had  occasioned  misunderstanding  and  consequent 
misrepresentation.  Our  historian,  we  believe,  does  not  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  then  coming  over  so 
rapidly,  were  familiar  with  a  rule  which  required  every  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  to  "  srtbsoribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
aU  the  articles  thereof,  as  the  confession  of  his  faith ;"  but  that 
fact,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  occasion  of  their  being  offend- 
ed with  those  *' expressions  or  distinctions  in  the  Preliminary 
Act,"  which  permitted  a  less  rigorous  method  of  assenting  to 
the  Confession  of  Faifh.  Irish  Presbyterians  inferred  that  the 
Synod  was  not  firmly  attached  to  "  the  good  old  received  doc- 
trines contained  in  said  confession."  The  Explanatory  Act, 
as  we  understand  it,  was  designed  to  remove  that  offense.  It 
affirms  that  the  Synod  has  adopted,  and  still  adheres,  to  the 
Westminster  Standards,  "  without  the  least  variation  or  altera- 
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tion."  The  Synod  itself — the  ecclesiastical  judicatory  repre- 
senting and  governing  a  confederacy  of  Christian  congrega- 
tions— ^had  made  those  standards  its  own.  (The  repudiated 
clauses  about  the  civil  magistrate  were  evidently  not  the  oc- 
casion of  any  misunderstanding,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
need  of  mentioning  them  as  an  exception.)  In  the  Confession 
and  Catechisms  was  the  Synod's  platform  of  doctrine ;  and  no 
minister  could  become  a  member,  nor  could  any  candidate  be 
ordained  or  licensed,  without  declaring  either  by  subscription 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  presby- 
tery, his  agreement  with  that  platform  "  in  all  the  essential 
and  necessary  articles."  Thus  interpreted,  the  Explanatory 
Act  is  an  honest  nianifesto ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
literal  truth.  At  that  time  there  were  probably  no  indications 
of  a  difference  between  the  theology  of  New  England  and  that 
of  Scotland.  The  difference  between  Dickinson  and  the  most 
orthodox  Irish  Presbyterian  was  not  about  any  point  of  ortho- 
doxy, but  only  on  the  question  how  to  maintain  orthodoxy. 
Men  of  one  sort  had  no  c  >nfidence  in  any  enforced  subscrip- 
tion to  a  prescribed  formulary.  Men  of  the  other  sort  had 
little  confidence  in  anything  else.  The  method  described  iu 
the  Preliminary  Act,  and  followed  in  the  Adopting  Act  and  in 
other  instances  on  record,  was  a  compromise  between  the  two : 
a  public  and  formal  Confession  of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Synod 
and  set  forth  as  its  own  summary  of  Christian  doctrine :  sub- 
Ecription  to  that  standard  form  for  any  who  choose  to  testify 
their  orthodoxy  in  that  way ;  but  for  any  candidate  to  whom 
the  language  of  the  formulary  is  in  any  measure  unsatisfactory, 
full  freedom  to  express  every  scruple,  and  to  lay  upon  the 
presbytery  the  responsibility  of  judging  whether  his  doctrine 
is  essentially  divergent  from  the  recognized  orthodoxy  of  the 
formulary. 

We  will  not  venture  to^say  that  in  every  such  com|)romise 
between  a  Christian  desire  to  recognize  in  every  practicable  way 
the  unity  of  Christ's  catholic  church,  and  a  consciously  lauda- 
ble desire  to  mark  off  and  encompass  with  ramparts,  a  "  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  camps  of  Israel,"  the  sectarian  tendency 
always  gets  the  advantage.  But  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  that  compromise  which  introduced  the  Westminster 
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formularies  as  the  established  standard  of  orthodoxy  for 
American  Presbyterianism.  The  schism  of  1741  was  not 
caused  by  theological  disputes  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Old  Side 
or  exscinding  party  charged  the  New  Side  or  exscinded  party 
with  doctrinal  errors,  both  parties  were  naturally  induced  to 
assert  and  reassert  their  adherence  to  the  standards.  A 
difference,  however,  in  this  respect,  may  be  found.  The  Old 
Side  section,  in  which  the  sectarian  element  predominated, 
fell  back  immediately  upon  the  rigorous  Irish  rule  of  subscrip- 
tion, namely,  "  that  every  member  of  this  Synod,  whether 
minister  or  elder,  do  sincerely  and  heartily  receive,  own,  ac- 
knowledge and  suhaorihe  the  Westminster  Confession,"  &c. ; 
and  it  was  "  ordered  that  every  session  do  oblige  their  elders, 
at  their  admission,  to  do  the  same."  Tlie  New  Side,  for  the 
refutation  of  *' false  reflections,"  made  and  recorded  im- 
mediately afler  the  exclusion,  a  declaration  ^'that  we  do  ad- 
here as  closely  andfuUy  to  the  Westminster  Confession,"  <fec. 
''  as  ever  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  did^  in  any  of  their  public 
acts  or  statements  about  it."  Another  and  more  formal  "  De- 
claration," soon  afterwards,  affirmed  more  positively  :  *'  We 
believe  with  our  hearts,  and  profess  to  maintain  with  our  lips, 
the  docrines  summoned  up  and  contained  in  the  Confession,*' 
&c.,  "  as  the  truths  of  God  revealed  and  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures, — and  do  receive,  acknowledge,  and  declare  the  said 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  to  be  the  confession  of  our 
faith,"  &c.  But  when  the  New  Side  section  (almost  entirely 
Irish  at  first,  and  exscinded  for  Celtic  enthusiasm  and  dis- 
order) had  been  reinforced  by  the  adhesion  of  nearly  all  the 
New  England  men  with  Dickinson  for  their  leader,  and  the 
new  Synod  of  New  York  had  thus  been  constituted,  the  po- 
sition taken  in  regard  to  the  standards  was  simply, — "They 
agree  that  the  Westminster  Confession  "  &c.  "  be  the  public 
confession  of  their  faith,  in  such  manner  as  was  agreed  unto 
ly  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1729."  This  was 
surely  something  less  than  a  rigorous  and  undeviating  enforce- 
ment of  subscription  to  the  letter  of  the  prescribed  formularies.* 

*  Dr.  Gillett  mentions  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Baird.     When  Samuel  Davles  (afterwards  President  of  Nassau  HaU)  was  ia 
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On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  in  regard  to  that  division, 
that  while  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
two  Synods  in  their  theology,  there  was  a  difference  in  their 
ecclesiasticism.  The  Old  Side,  or  Philadelphia  Synod,  was 
more  thoroughly  Presbyterian  after  the  Scotch  model.  In  the 
New  York  Synod,  the  leading  ministers — perhaps  the  majority 
— were  men  to  whom  the  entire  organization  of  presbytery 
and  synod  was  only  the  most  convenient  method  of  extended 
Christian  fellowship  and  of  cooperation  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  Born  and  educated  in  New  England,  or  among  the 
English  or  Welsh  Dissenters,  they  had  given  up  their  own 
ecclesiastical  forms  in  a  simply  catholic  spirit,  and  had 
accepted  Presbyt^rianism  as  better  than  any  effort  to  propagate 
a  Congregational  sect,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  organization 
under  which  they  placed  themselves  might  prove  to  be  some- 
thing more  comprehensive  than  a  merely  Presbyterian  sect. 
Dr.  Baird  has  illustrated  the  catholicity  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cism, by  some  quotations  (made  for  another  purpose)  from  a 
correspondence  between  the  two  Synods  in  order  to  a  union. 
The  Old  Side  Synod  had  said  in  reference  to  one  of  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  New  Side,  "  How  is  this  consistent  with 
.  .  .  your  declared  sentiments  that  no  difference  in  judg- 
ment, in  cases  of  plain  sin  and  duty,  and  opinions  re- 
lating to  the  great  truths  of  religion,  is  sufficient  reason 
why  the  differing  member  should  be  obliged  to  wiih- 
draWy  unless  the  said  plain  duty  or  truth  ie  judged  hy 
the  body  to  he  essential  in  doctrine  or  discipline."  Kigid 
Presbyterianism,  such  as  the  Old  Side  stood  for,  had  no  such 
^declared  sentiments."    The  argument  was  only  argumentum 

England,  eoUciting  aid  for  the  college,  be  iras  met  with  the  objection  that  the 
American  body  which  he  represented  '*  would  admit  none  into  the  ministry 
withoat  aabscribing  the  Westminster  Confession."  His  answer  to  that  objec- 
tion is  conclnsiTe  as  to  the  New  Side  Synod.  **  I  replied  that  we  allowed  the  can- 
didate to  mention  his  objections  against  any  article  in  the  Confession,  and  the 
jodieatore  jadged  whether  the  articles  objected  agsinst  were  etaential  to  ChriMt- 
immiy,  and  if  they  jadged  they  were  not,  they  would  admit  the  candidate  not- 
witlirtanding  his  objections."  Hist,  of  Pres.  Ch.  L,  ISO.  Shall  we  say  that  this 
practice  was  terribly  lax  and  latitudioarian  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  and  from  a  loyalty  that  would  not  sacrifice  to  a  life- 
less image  of  Christian  doctrine  set  ap  in  the  church  of  the  living  God  ? 
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ad  kominem.  It  was  intended  as  a  fling  at  the  catholicity  (or, 
as  Dr.  Baird  might  say,  the  latitudinarianiem)  of  the  New  Side, 
and  as  a  reminder  of  former  discussions  about  the  manner  and 
measure  in  which  conformity  to  the  standards  should  be  ex- 
acted. What  was  the  reply  of  the  New  Side  Synod  when 
thus  reminded  of  their  "  former  professed  sentiments  ?"  In- 
stead of  retracting  anything  or  attempting  to  show  that  they 
were  as  sectarian  in  spirit  as  the  brethren  with  whom  they 
were  seeking  to  be  reconciled,  they  said  frankly,  •'This,  we 
must  own,  is  an  important  article  with  us,  which  we  cannot 
any  way  dispense  with ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  strictly 
Christian  and  Scriptural,  as  well  as  Presbyterian ;  otherwise, 
we  must  make  everything  that  appears  plain  to  us  a  term  of 
communion,  which,  we  apprehend,  the  Scripture  prohibits. 
And  it  appears  plain  to  us  that  there  may  he  tnany  opinions 
relating  to  the  great  truths  of  religion  that  are  not  great  them- 
selves^ nor  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  terms  of  com- 
munion. Nor  can  these  sentiments  *  open  the  door  to  an 
unjustifiable  latitude  in  principles  and  practices'  any  more 
than  the  apostolic  prohibition  of  receiving  them  that  are  weak 
to  doubtful  disputations.  What  is  plain  sin  and  plain  duty, 
in  one's  account,  is  not  in  another's;  and  the  Synod  has  still 
in  their  power  to  judge  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not."  p. 
114. 

After  seventeen  years  of  separation  the  two  parties  came  to 
an  agreement,  and  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
was  constituted.  Our  author's  quotations  show  in  what  terms 
the  standards  were  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  reunion.  '*  Both 
Synods,  having  always  approved  and  received  the  Westmins- 
ter Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
as  an  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian  doctrine^ 
founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  we  do  still  receive  the  same  as 
the  confession  of  our  faith,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our  mem- 
bers and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  that  they  teach  and 
preach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Confession 
and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  contrary 
thereto."  *  *  *  «'  No  presbytery  shall  license,  or  ordain 
to  the  work  <»f  the  ministry,  any  candidate,  until  he  .  .  . 
declare  his  acceptance  of  the  Westtninster  Confession   and 
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Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  his  faith."  Here  we  observe, 
thoQgh  not  for  the  first  time  in  these  records,  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  system  of  doctrine,"  and  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
word  system  as  emphatic.  The  standards,  instead  of  being 
represented  as  simply  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  or  as 
identical  with  the  divine  word,  are  approved  and  received  "  as 
an  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian  doctrine,y(mn^2^ 
on  the  Word  of  God."  Such  phraseology  might  have  come 
from  the  New  Side.  But,  wlien  the  imperious  injunction  is 
laid  on  all  ministers  that  they  teach  and  preach  according  to 
the  prescribed  formularies,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors 
contrary  thereto,  the  tone  is  that  of  the  Old  Side  with  its  rig- 
orous demand  of  unquestioning  assent  to  precomposed  forms. 
Evidently  it  was  expected  either  that  the  ministers  would  be 
controlled  in  their  thinking  by  the  authority  of  the  Synod, 
holding  what  they  were  ordered  to  hold  and  nothing  else ;  or 
that  if  any  minister  should  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Gtod  to  the 
clear  knowledge  of  some  truth  which  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly did  not  understand,  he  would  go  over  to  some  other 
'*  division  of  the  camps  of  Israel." 

It  seems  probable  that,  from  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two 
Sjmods  (1768),  the  old  prejudice  of  the  English  and  Welsh 
Dissenters  and  of  the  New  England  men  against  imposed  con- 
fessions of  faith,  and  with  it  a  demand  for  such  a  mode  of 
assent  to  the  standards  as  should  not  shock  that  prejudice  too 
severely,  was  disappearing.  After  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
need  of  new  arrangements  for  the  government  of  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  most  considerable  ecclesiastical  organization 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  recognized,  and  in  1788 
(simoltaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstirution  of  the 
United  States)  the  Synod  was  expanded  into  a  "  General  As- 
sembly "  of  representatives  from  presbyteries,  under  a  formal 
"Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  In  that  constitution,  the  Westminster 
standards  were  modified  by  purging  out  the  doctrine  of  perse- 
cution and  putting  in  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  ;  and  a 
formula  of  assent  to  those  standards  was  introduced  which 
entirely  excludes  the  statement  of  any  scruple  regarding  any 
article.    To  every  candidate  for  licensure  or  for  ordination 
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as  bishop,  elder,  or  deacon,  the  question  is  proposed,  '^  Do  you 
sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  confession  of  faith  of  this 
Church,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures?"  To  that  question  he  must  give  an  un- 
qualified affirmative  answer,  or  the  proceeding  is  arrested. 

In  one  respect  this  formula  of  assent  differs  significantly 
from  the  snbscription  exacted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
orginally  demanded  here  by  the  Scoto  Hibernians  before  the 
date  of  the  Adopting  Act  We  refer  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
ceremony  of  *'  subscribing "  is  omitted,  but  to  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  the  candidate  is  required  to  receive  and  adopt 
the  Confession  and  Catechisms  not  as,  *Mu  all  the  articles 
thereof,"  his  own  confession  of  his  own  faith,  but  only  "  as 
containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." The  candidate  is  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he  can 
answer  "  the  constitutional  questions  "  with  a  good  conscience. 
If,  atler  passing  the  ordeal,  he  is  chargeable  with  preaching  or 
teaching  any  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  standards,  he  can 
be  accused  and  tried  before  the  proper  judicatory ;  and,  if  con- 
victed, he  can  be  censured  according  to  the  degree  of  his  non- 
conformity, by  simple  admonition,  by  suspension,  by  putting 
him  out  of  his  ministry,  or  by  excommunication, — as  the  pres- 
bytery, in  the  first  instance,  or  the  Synod  and  General  Assem- 
bly, if  appealed  to,  may  decide.  Under  this  system,  there 
was  room  for  the  catholic  tendency  to  exert  itself,  and  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time  for  the  sectarian  tendency  to  produce 
fruit  after  its  kind. 

Before  the  era  of  our  national  independence,  there  were 
many  fears  that  the  British  Parliament  might  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  the  colonies  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
England.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies,  and  the  churches  and  pastors  of  New  England,  had  a 
common  interest  in  the  matter;  and,  for  a  few  years, delegates 
from  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  and  from  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  met  yearly  in  a  formal 
**  Convention,"  to  consult  for  the  common  interest.  Such 
intercourse  had  augmented  the  force  of  the  catholic  tendency. 
The  feeling  that  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Connecticut, 
as  represented  by  their  pastors  in  the  General  Association, 
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and  the  Presbyterian  body  represented  by  the  Synod,  were 
divided  from  each  other  more  by  a  geographical  line  than  by 
sectarian  hostility  or  competition,  was  gaining  strength  on 
both  sides. 

It  was  therefore  quite  natnral  that  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  second  meeting  under  the  constitution  of  1788,  took 
measures  to  establish  a  closer  correspondence  with  New 
England  through  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut — 
then  the  only  institution  of  that  name  and  character.  At- 
tempts to  establish  similar  relations  with  the  Associate  Be- 
formed  Presbyterians  and  with  the  Dutch  churches,  were  un- 
successful, partly,  at  least,  because  of  the  supposed  latitudina- 
nanism  of  the  body  represented  by  the  General  Assembly ; 
but  this  attempt  was  immediately  successful.  A  few  years 
later  (1801),  the  intercourse  thus  established  resulted  in  the 
''Plan  of  Union," — a  very  simple  scheme  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  General  Association  and  the  General 
Assembly,  to  prevent  collision  in  the  new  settlements,  and 
under  which  a  Congregational  church  might  have  a  Presbyte- 
rian pastor,  or  a  Presbyterian  church  might  have  a  Congrega- 
tional pastor,  or  a  church  might  be  organized  consisting  partly 
of  Presbyterians  and  partly  of  Congregationalists,  without 
very  seriously  compromising  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of 
either  party. 

The  Unitarian  defection  in  eastern  Massachusetts  was  just 
beginning  to  be  manifest,  and  had  already  caused  a  vague  re- 
action among  Orthodox  Congregationalists — ^and  especially 
among  the  pastors  of  Connecticut — toward  a  more  stringent 
government  not  merely  in  the  churches  but  over  the  churches. 
We  confess  our  conviction  that  the  Connecticut  fathers  who 
founded  or  consented  to  the  ''  Plan  of  Union,"  were  not  un- 
willing to  see  all  the  churches  that  were  to  be  gathered  by 
their  missions  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  As- 
s^nbly.  No  doubt  they  acted  in  that  truly  catholic  spirit 
which,  fixing  its  regard  on  the  higher  aud  general  interests  of 
the  gospel,  rises  above  the  range  of  sectarian  (or,  as  our  New 
School  Presbyterian  friends  would  rather  have  us  say,  **  de- 
nominational ")  interests.  Yet,  with  our  knowledge  of  what 
was  then  a  prevalent  feeling  among  the  Congregational  pas- 
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tors  of  Connecticut,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  the 
authors  of  the  '*  Plan  "  did  not  adequately  appreciate  the  re- 
lations of  New  Testament  Congregationalism  in  church  gov- 
ern nient  to  Christian  truth  and  Christian  liberty;  and  that 
therefore  they  were  the  more  willing  to  cooperate  with  their 
Presbyterian  brethren  outside  of  New  England  in  a  policy 
that  was  likely  to  bring  the  churches  of  *'  the  new  settlements  " 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  classical  and  synodical  assemblies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  of  the  intercoure  and  coopera- 
tion, through  a  series  of  years,  is  well  known.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  great  Presbyterian  organization  was  willing  to 
absorb  and  assimilate  the  Congregational  emigration  from 
New  England ;  and  though  New  England  people,  settling  a 
new  township,  would  often  assert  their  liberty,  and  frame 
their  ecclesiastical  arrangements  according  to  their  own  tra- 
ditions, they  had,  even  in  such  cases,  no  "  denominational " 
zeal,  and  were  easily  brought  into  a  loose,  but  gradually  more 
stringent,  relation  to  the  presbyteries.  Missionaries  from 
New  England  had  nothing  of  the  prejudice  which  their 
fathers  had  against  imposed  forms  of  doctrine ;  and  finding 
no  stumbling  block  in  the  carefully  liberal  phraseology  of  the 
"  constitutional  question  "  about  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they 
entered  unhesitatingly  into  a  connection  with  presbyteries 
that  gladly  received  them.  Thus  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  grew  year  by  year ;  and  as  it  grew  in  strength  it  was 
growing  in  the  catholicity  of  its  spirit.  Ministers  and  people 
of  that  connection  were  more  and  more  relied  on  for  generous 
cooperation  with  other  evangelical  Christians  in  the  cause  of 
their  common  Christianity.  The  catholic  element  was  growing 
relatively  stronger,  but  the  sectarian  element  was  still  powerful. 

In  New  England^  there  had  been,  since  the  time  of  the  elder 
Edwards,  much  inquiry  and  discussion  on  the  great  themes  of 
evangelical  religion.  The  names  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Ed- 
wards the  younger.  West,  and  Smalley,  attest  the  fact  that  the 
impulse  which  "  the  great  awakening "  gave  to  religious 
thought,  and  the  exigencies  of  conflict  with  Arminian  formal- 
ism in  its  progress  toward  Unitarianism,  had  a  stimulating 
influence  on  the  leading  divines  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  this  country,  and  put  them  upon  fresh  and  earnest  investi- 
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gatioD  of  old  themes.  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  its  conse- 
quences, the  doctrine  of  sin  and  its  relation  to  God's  will  and 
conneel,  the  doctrine  of  man's  impotence  to  save  himself,  and 
of  God's  sovereignty  in  saving  sinners,  the  doctrine  of  Christ'a 
sacrifice  and  of  the  atonement  which  he  has  made,  and  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  diligently 
reconsidered  in  their  various  bearings ;  And  some  fresh  defi- 
nitions and  illustrations  of  old  truths  were  brought  out  in  the 
din  of  discussion.  An  eager  study  of  theological  questions 
became  characteristic  of  the  New  England  clergy  everywhere — 
save,  perhaps,  within  the  immediate  influence  of  Harvard 
Ck)Ilege.  Debates  on  fate  and  free-will,  and  how  actions  can  be 
certain  beforehand  in  the  counsel  and  purposes  of  God  and 
yet  be  the  free  actions  of  responsible  souls — debates  on  the 
nature  and  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  on  the  difiTerence 
between  the  inability  which  is  natural  and  therefore  fatal,  and 
that  which  is  willful  and  therefore  moral — debates  on  "  unre- 
generate  doings,"  and  on  the  reasonableness  of  urging  an  impen- 
itent hearer  with  arguments  and  motives  to  immediate  repent* 
ance,  instead  of  putting  him  upon  the  use  of  means  and  tell* 
ing  him  that  he  must  w%it  for  God's  time— debates  on  the 
union  of  justice  with  mercy  in  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  sin- 
ners, on  the  distinction  between  distributive  and  general 
justice,  and  on  how  it  is  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  tlie  justice  of  God — debates  on  the  connection  between 
the  first  sin  of  the  first  human  pair,  and  the  universal  sinful- 
ness of  the  human  race,  on  federal  headship,  and  on  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  and  of  Christ's  right-' 
eonsness  to  believers — were  the  employment  of  ministers  in 
their  frequent  meetings,  and  were  given  to  the  public  in 
occasional  pamphlets  or  volumes,  and  at  last  in  evangelical 
and  theological  magazines.  A  portion  of  Edwards  on  Origi- 
nal Sin — ^namely,  the  peculiar  and  startling  doctrine  of  perso- 
nal identity  which  that  work  propounds — was  new,  and  was 
thought  by  its  illustrious  author  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
theology  of  preceding  writers.  So  some  of  his  successors 
thought  that  they  had  made  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
stating  and  defending  '^  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures;"  and  their  new  views  and  illustrations  of 
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old  doctrines  (whether  really  new  or  only  supposed  to  be  new) 
were  called  "tlie  New  Divinity."  That  now  theology  was  not 
elaborated  nor  propagated  without  controversy.  At  home  it 
was  obnoxious  to  ^'  Old  Calvinists,"  but  much  more  obnoxious 
to  **  Old  Arrainians "  gently  and  drowsily  sliding  down  the 
inclined  plane  through  Arianism  toward  modem  Unitarianism. 
But  the  most  thinking  and  earnest  theologians  of  New  Eng- 
land agreed  with  Bellamy  on  the  Divine  permission  of  sin, 
with  Hopkins  on  the  nature  and  essence  of  virtue,  with  Smal- 
ley  on  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  with 
West  on  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  and  with  the  younger 
Edwards  on  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to  the  justice  of 
God ;  they  crowned  with  their  admiration  that  clear-minded 
expounder  of  New  England  theology  to  English  Dissenters, 
the  Baptist  Andrew  Fuller  ;  and  before  their  preaching  and 
their  pamphlets  or  more  ponderous  treatises,  the  old  Calvinism 
waned  and  the  old  Arminianism  disappeared. 

It  became,  in  the  course  of  events,  pretty  well  understood 
throughout .  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  New  England 
theology  had  its  own  way  of  expounding  and  vindicating  the 
doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system,  /i  way  differing  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  Scotch  theology  or  the  Dutch.  Of  course 
the  old  Scotch  theology  was  alarmed  not  only  at  the  audacity 
of  those  Yankees  in  assuming  the  possibility  of  their  kno  .ving 
something  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  did  not  know, 
but  even  more  at  the  earnest  freedom  with  which  theological 
questions  were  discussed  as  if  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  not 
settled  and  formulated  every  doctrine  long  ago.  Thus  there 
came  to  be,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
two  theological  tendencies  within  the  Presbyterian  enclosure — 
one,  sternly  conservative  of  formulas ;  the  other,  free  to  in- 
quire after  truth,  confident  in  the  expectation  of  learning  by 
inquiry,  a  little  self-conceited  perhaps  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  learned  something ;  and  perhaps  a  little  disrespectful 
toward  human  standards,  though  profoundly  and  devoutly  def- 
erent toward  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  emigra- 
tion of  Oongregationalists  into  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
carried  with  it  the  New  England  way  of  thinking  in  theology, 
and  of  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  in  proportion  as  Oongrega- 
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tional  ministers  and  churches  nnder  the  Plan  of  Union, 
came  into  connection  with  presbyteries,  the  New  England 
the<^logy  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
consequence  was  that,  early  in  the  present  century,  there  were, 
in  the  ministry  of  that  growing  organization,  two  sorts  of  men 
distinguishable  in  respect  to  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  their 
theology.  Something  of  that  kind  will  be  found,  almost  ine^ri- 
tably,  nnder  any  method  of  association  among  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Not  only  will  there  be  differences  of  opinion,  more 
or  less  important,  on  particular  questions  in  the  science  of  re- 
ligion, but  there  will  be  also,  more  or  less  clearly  manifested, 
differences  of  tendency  in  theological  thinking ;  a  conservative 
tendency,  and  a  reforming  and  progressive  tendency ;  a  ten- 
dency to  accept  old  formulas  as  too  sacred  to  be  questioned, 
and  a  tendency  to  inquire  anew  and  to  derive  truth  fresh 
from  the  living  fountain  of  God's  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures. 
Looking  at  the  theological  relations  of  the  two  forces  in  the 
Presbyterian  body,  one  more  sectarian,  the  other  more  catholic, 
we  may  say — and  we  trust  we  may  say  without  offense — that 
the  more  sectarian  element  became,  for  the  most  part,  conser- 
vative in  theology,  as  was  very  natural,  while  the  more  catho- 
lic element  was  inclined  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  accept, 
some  of  the  New  England  explanations  of  the  system  known 
as  Calvinism. 

Let  ns  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  there  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  some  sure  connection  between  the  New 
England  theology  and  a  catholic  or  tolerant  ecclesiasticism. 
Without  affirming  or  denying  anything  on  that  point,  we  may 
say  that  men  who  held  the  New  England  Calvinism  were 
nnder  a  necessity  of  demanding  toleration  for  themselves  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  therefore  of  putting  themselves  into 
an  alliance  with  the  catholic  rather  than  the  sectarian  ten- 
dency. The  question  of  their  being  tolerated  or  excluded  was 
in  reality  the  old  question  of  mbacription  to  the  standards  in 
distinction  from  an  acceptance  of  them  as  containing  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  required  assent  to  those  formularies  on  the  part 
of  a  candidate  for  ordination  or  for  licensure  f  When  Gar- 
diner Spring,  who  still  survives,  laden  with  years  and  honors, 
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presented  himself  to  the  presbytery  of  New  York  for  ordina- 
tion— a  yonng  man  holding  the  same  views  with  his  father, 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring  of  Newburyport — did  he,  by  giving  an 
afSrmative  answer  to  "  the  constitutional  question  "  concern- 
ing the  Confession  of  Faith,  forswear  himself?  A  man  of  catho- 
lic spirit  might  reasonably  vote  to  tolerate  the  New  England 
theology — the  Hopkinsianism,  as  it  was  called — of  such  a 
young  man  as  Gardiner  Spring  was,  without  admitting  that 
Dr.  Emmons,  or  Mr.  Spring's  father,  or  the  younger  Edwards, 
was  a  more  sound  or  more  enlightened  theologian  than  Tur- 
retin.  With  such  men  the  question  whether  Hopkinsianism 
was  in  fact  a  contribution  to  Theology,  and  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  not  one  question  but  two. 

Dr.  Baird  (we  take  pleasure  in  making  the  observation)  re- 
cognizes clearly  this  distinction  between  men  who  held  the 
New  England  theology,  and  men  who  without  holding  it  were 
wiling  to  tolerate  it.  The  '*  Moderates,''  as  he  calls  them, 
(being  himself  a  decided  Immoderate,)  are  almost  his  greatest 
aversion.  For  example,  in  1817,  the  General  Assembly  had 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  what  the  Philadelphia  Synod  had 
done  in  directing  its  presbyteries  "  to  call  to  an  account  all 
such  ministers  as  may  be  suspected  to  embrace  any  of  the 
opinions  usually  called  Hopkinsian,"  and,  in  a  minute  reported 
by  Dr.  Miller  of  the  Princeton  Seminary,  expressed  "  regret 
that  zeal  on  this  subject  [strict  conformity  to  the  standards] 
should  be  manifested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  offensive  to 
other  denominations,  and  especially  to  introduce  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  against  ministers  in  good  standing." 
Of  this  record  our  Immoderate  author  says  that  it  '*  exhibits 
the  policy  of  tlie  Moderates,  who  were  fi»r  some  years  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Church ;  "  and  he  improves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  brand  Dr.  Miller  as  **  the  prince  of  peace  men."  He 
has  a  slight  opinion  of  '*  peace  men,"  though  the  Prince  of 
Peace  hath  said,  '^  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  Far  better 
is  it,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  the  very  God  of  peace,  to 
make  peace  among  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  maintain  it  in  all  Christian  methods,  than  to  be  the  chief 
captain  in  a  narrow  and  contentious  '^  division  of  the  camps  of 
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Israel."  We  could  almost  wish  that  Dr.  Baird,  growing 
year  by  year  in  ^race  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Ohrist,  may 
live  till  floraebody  may  call  him,  in  his  venerable  age,  a  Mod- 
erate and  a  Peace-man — though  perhaps  the  wish  may  seem  to 
resemble  the  Spanish  benediction,  ^'  May  he  live  a  thousand 
years  I " 

Those  Moderates  or  peace  men — men  in  whom  the  Old 
School  theology  was  combined  with  what  we  have  called  the 
CHtholic  tendency — held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1817 ;  as  men  of  that  sort  seem  to  have  done  as 
far  back  as  the  date  of  the  Adopting  Act,  or  the  time  of  the 
General  Presbytery.  Hopkinsianism  was  regarded  as  an  erro- 
neoas  deviation  from  the  old  form  of  Calvinism  ;  but  the  New 
England  influence  in  eastern  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  "  the  new  settlements,"  where  Gongrega- 
tionalists  from  Connecticut  were  rapidly  presbyterianized  under 
the  Plan  of  Union,  was  adding  strength  to  the  Presbyterian 
body  every  year.  The  hope  of  building  up  in  this  country  a 
^^at  and  comprehensive  Presbyterianism,  catholic  in  its  spirit 
and  American  in  its  vigor,  had  always  been  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  cooperation  of  the  New  England  churches.  Such 
was  the  feeling  which,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1817, 
gently  rebuked  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  for  its  superservice- 
able  zeal  against  Hopkinsianism.  Meanwhile  the  sectarian 
tendency  was  constantly  active.  It  was  strong  in  Philadel- 
phia, then  as  now  the  headquarters  of  **  the  denomination." 
It  was  strong  wherever  the  ministers  and  the  people,  through 
prejudice  against  Yankees,  or  by  any  other  cause,  had  been 
hindered  from  accepting  intelligently  and  heartily  the  idea  of 
o  "Operating  with  the  New  England  churches  to  buildup  not 
a  sect  but  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

But  even  in  Philadelphia  there  were  men  who,  though 
neither  born  nor  educated  in  New  England,  were  far  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  zeal  of  their  synod  against  Hopkinsian 
errors.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  long  the 
*'  Presiding  Presbyter,"  as  he  sometimes  wrote  himself,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city, — in  some  respects  the 
foremost  man  of  his  day  among  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the 
United  States.     Proposing  in  his  old  age  to  lay  down   his 
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office,  he  bad  some  influence  among  his  people  in  their  choice 
of  his  sQCcefisor.  Hie  thoughts  were  turned  towards  Dr. 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  who  had  been  ten  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  New  Haven,  and  eight  years  professor  of  Di- 
dactic Theology  in  Yale  College ;  but  finding  that  Dr.  Taylor 
could  not  be  removed,  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  people 
toward  a  much  younger  man,  then  less  known  than  now, 
Albert  Barnes.  Mr.  Barnes  was  not  born  in  New  England, 
though  his  parents  were.  Nor  was  he  educated  in  New 
England,  though  Hamilton  College,  ivhich  counts  him  among 
its  most  distinguished  graduates,  was  at  that  time  almost  a 
New  England  institution.  He  had  studied  theology  under 
Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller  at  Princeton,  and  had  been  four  or 
five  years  the  beloved  and  successful  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  Jersey.  The  "  mother  church  "  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  United  States,  after  so 
much  of  inquiry  and  consultation  as  was  deemed  neceseary, 
invited  Mr.  Barnes  to  become  the  successor  of  Dr.  Wilson.- 
Perhaps  almost  any  other  church  might  have  called  him  with- 
out any  considerable  agitation  consequent.  But,  though  he 
had  learned  theology  at  Princeton,  and  had  been  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtowu,  he  was  tainted  with  Hopkin- 
sianism;  and  who  could  foresee  the  consequences  if  a  man 
holding  such  opinions  should  become  pastor  of  that  church  ? 
During  the  progress  of  these  proceedings  Dr.  Wilson  had 
died ;  and  if  Mr.  Barnes  could  be  kept  out,  perhaps  some 
other  man  of  a  diflFerent  theology  might  come  into  the  vacancy. 
The  time  had  come  for  a  war  in  which  all  the  weapons  pro- 
vided by  the  Presbyterian  system  of  government  should  be 
used  against  the  New  England  theology. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  just  printed  a  sermon  such  as  New  England 
pastors  were  often  preaching  in  defense  of  the  evangelical  or 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy  against  Arminian  objections.  The  call 
which  the  First  Church  had  made  was  presented,  as  the  Form 
of  Government  requires  in  such  cases,  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  in  April,  1830,  and  permission  was  requested,  in 
due  form,  to  prosecute  the  call  before  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth- 
town.  Opposition  to  the  request  was  made  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Barnes  had  preached  and  published  in  that  sermon 
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erroneous  doctrines.  After  long  debate,  the  opposition  ww 
ont- voted,  and  leave  to  prosecute  the  call  was  given,  the  mi- 
nority putting  their  protest  npon  the  record.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  the  Presbytery  was  again  assembled  to  receive  Mr. 
Barnes  into  its  membership,  and  to  direct  in  regard  to  his 
installation.  Here  was  opportunity  to  renew  the  combat. 
After  a  conflict  continued  through  several  days,  Mr.  Barnes 
was  received ;  and  on  the  25th  of  June  he  was  installed. 

The  minority  made  complaint  to  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  next  higher  judicatory,  the  same  which,  fourteen 
years  ago,  had  required  its  presbyteries  ''  to  call  to  an  account 
all  sQch  ministers  as  may  be  suspected  to  embrace  any  of  the 
opinions  nsually  called  Hopkinsian."  After  two  days  of  de- 
bate in  the  Synod,  the  Presbytery  was  condemned  for  not 
allowing  Mr.  Barnes  to  be  examined  on  his  sermon  before  re- 
ceiving him  ;  and  was  authoritatively  "enjoined"  to  hear  the 
protesting  minority  and  to  **  decide  on  their  objections  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  sermon,"  and,  furthermore,  ^^  to  take  such  an 
order,  on  the  whole  subject,  as  is  required  by  a  regard  to  the 
purity  of  the  Church,  and  iis  acknowledged  doctrines  and 
order."  Thus  the  battle  was  carried  back  from  the  Synod  to 
the  Presbytery,  and  there  it  was  waged  with  various  fortune. 
Could  the  sermon  be  found  guilty  of  heresy,  by  any  orderly 
or  equitable  proceeding,  without  first  putting  the  author  on 
trial,  and  giving  him  all  the  advantages  for  his  defense  which 
*'  the  Book  "  secures  to  defendants  in  such  cases?  The  major- 
ity (for  the  balance  of  parties  had  been  reversed  since  the  form- 
er proceedings)  decided  for  the  more  convenient  method  of 
condemning  the  sermon  without  giving  the  author  opportunity 
to  defend  himself  against  definite  changes.  A  condemnation 
of  the  sermon  was  obtained  without  nmch  difiiculty,  the  author 
refusing  to  defend  himself  when  he  was  not  on  trial.  The  re- 
sult was  a  "  complaint "  from  the  minority  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and,  after  another  meeting,  a  "  reference  of  the 
whole  case"  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Presbytery.  All  the 
ponderous  and  creaking  machinery  of  Presbyterianism  was 
necessary  to  the  grinding  of  so  great  a  grist  as  that  which  had 
come  to  the  mill. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1831  was  in  some  respects  a  very 
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provoking  affair  to  the  party  represented  by  our  author, — the 
Immoderates — the  eectarian  party — the  party  opposed  to  any 
toleration  of  theological  differences.  Never  had  an  avowed 
Hopkinsian  been  made  Moderator  of  that  high  conrt.  But  the 
Moderator  in  1831  was  Dr.  Beraan,  in  whose  little  book  on 
the  Atonement,  as  our  author  testifies  with  orthodox  abhor- 
ren(!e,  "  the  scheme  of  the  younger  Edwards  is  explicitly  de- 
veloped and  defended  ;  "  and  the  only  other  candidate  nomi- 
nated or  voted  for  was  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  whose  hereditary 
and  notorious  Hopkinsianism  in  theology  had  not  (certainly  at 
that  time)  been  purged  away.  The  case  of  Mr.  Barnes  came 
on  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  business.  According  to 
the  programme  reported  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  all  the 
papers  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  case  were  read,  in- 
cluding the  famous  sermon.*  The  next  thing,  in  regular  order, 
would  have  been  to  hear  the  parties,  namely,  the  complaining 
minority  and  the  Presbytery.  But  Dr.  Miller,  '^  the  prince  of 
peace  men,"  interposed  with  a  motion  for  a  committee,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  should  take  the  whole  affair 
into  consideration,  and  report  what  the  Assembly  ought  to  do. 
He  offered  that  motion,  as  he  said,  '^  with  a  view  to  save  time, 
prevent  angry  and  useless  discussion,  and  with  the  hope  that 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  whole  difficulty  might  be 
effected."  The  consent  of  the  parties  was  necessary,  and  (after 
a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  represented 
the  Presbytery)  was  yielded.  Dr.  Miller  was,  of  course,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  with  him  were  associated 
three  doctors  as  little  tainted  with  New  England  as  he  was, 
two  who  were  pretty  widely  known  as  Hopkinsians,  one 
younger  minister  wlio  had  studied  at  Andover  and  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  and  two  lay  elders — one  with  a  Connecticut 
name,  from  the  region  of  fair  Wyoming,  the  other  with  a 
Scotch  name,  from  the  city  of  Charleston.     The  tenth  member 

*  The  session  was  held  ia  the  First  Church,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  though  not  a 
party  in  the  case,  was  called  upon  to  read  the  sermon.  Happening  to  be  in  the 
pulpit,  when  the  pamphlet  was  handed  to  him,  he  read  it  from  that  position  to 
a  great  and  seriously  attentive  congregation.  After  the  reading,  a  recess  was 
had  for  a  few  moments,  and  Dr.  Spring,  in  going  out,  remarked  to  one  who  had 
been  in  the  same  pew  with  him,  "  I  stand  or  fall  with  that  sermon.** 
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of  the  Committee  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut ;  for  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  be- 
tween the  Assembly  and  the  Association,  delegates  from  either 
body  had  always,  till  that  time,  been  accustomed  to  serve  on 
important  committees  in  the  other.*  We  mention  these  par- 
ticulars, because,  in  this  part  of  the  story,  we  are  not  simply 
following  Dr.  Baird,  but  are  telling  some  things  which  have 
not  been  told  in  print  before. 

In  the  meeting  of  that  committee,  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gate, having  told  them  that  he  regarded  himself  as  in  some 
sort  a  stranger  there,  and  his  appointment  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
toward  the  body  which  he  represented  rather  than  a  recog- 
nition of  his  personal  fitness  to  judge  in  such  a  matter,  and 
that,  theretbre,  their  report,  whatever  it  might  be,  must  be 
made  without  counting  his  vote,  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
the  very  obvious  view  that  the  question  to  be  fairly  met  and 
settled  in  disposing  of  the  case  was  nothing  else  than  the  ques- 
tion whether  and  how  far  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  permit 
a  minister  to  dissent  from  any  theological  statement  contained 
in  its  doctrinal  formularies.  Dr.  Miller,  immediately,  with 
one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  yet  not  without  some  transient  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  in  his  countenance,  replied  that  it  would 
be  unwise  and  dangerous  to  raise  such  a  question  ;  and  nothing 
more  was  said  on  that  point.     At  that  lirst  interview,  they 

*  The  committee  were.  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Matthewe  (of  iDdiana),  Dr.  Lansing,  Dr. 
Fiak,  Dr.  Spring,  Dr.  John  McDowell,  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  E.  White  (of  South 
CaroHoa),  Mr.  Je&sup  (the  late  Judge  Jessup),  and  Mr.  Napier.  Two  of  the  ten 
are  stiU  liying.  If  there  was  any  want  of  fairneas  in  naming  the  committee,  it 
was  that  the  Immoderates  were  not  represented.  On  the  question  of  holding  or 
rvjecting  the  New  England  theology,  the  committee  was  equally  divided. 

Br.  fiaird,  with  a  too  characteristic  haste  of  inference  in  regard  to  the  designs 
and  motives  of  persons  not  acting  with  his  party,  says  that  **  to  aid  in  the  man- 
affem€ut  of  Mr.  Barnes'  case,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  the  New  Haven  gentle- 
men, was  eommisBioned  as  delegate  from  the  Association  of  Connecticut."  The 
truth  is,  as  Dr.  Baird  might  have  known,  if  he  had  not  been  too  hasty  in  his 
eagerness  of  imputation,  Mr.  B.  was  appointed  by  the  General  Association,  in 
June,  1S30,  just  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Barnes'  installation,  and  could  not  have 
been  appointed  at  any  later  date.  Something  more  than  a  human  faculty  would 
have  been  necessary  to  foresee,  in  June,  1830,  not  only  that  Mr.  Barnes'  case 
would  come  before  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  18H1,  but  also  that  the  man. 
^ement  of  it  could  be  aided  by  a  young  man  so  little  conversant  with  such 
affiurs. 
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seemed  to  be  well  agreed  in  thinking  that  what  they  were 
appointed  for  was,  to  evade  and  indefinitely  postpone  that 
dangerous  question  rather  than  to  answer  it.  What  the  re- 
port should  be,  in  substance,  was  settled  in  a  very  harmonious, 
but  devoutly  serious  conversation,  and  Dr.  Miller's  draught 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  with  only  some  slight  alteration,  and 
was  presented,  we  believe,  as  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
committee.  Certainly  it  was  almost  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Assembly.  Tlie  Presbytery  was  complimented  for  its 
"  conscientious  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Church ; "  the  sermon 
was  judged  to  contain  "  a  number  of  unguarded  and  objection- 
able passages ; "  *  and  the  opinion  was  delivered  that,  "  espe- 

*  Some  readers  may  be  carious  to  know  jast  what  the  heresies  vere,  which 
the  Presbytery  foand  in  that  sermon,  and  for  which  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  made  a 
standard  bug-a-boo  among  Old  School  Presbyterians,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Miller  and  other  "peace  men'*  of  1831,  were  sufl5ciently  censured  by  call- 
ing them  **  unguarded  and  objectionable  passages."  We  therefore  gire  the  Pres- 
bytery's official  and  solemn  statement  of  what  they  were,  condensing  it  from  the 
final  deliyerance  drawn  up  by  Dr.  A^hbel  Green. 

I.  In  regard  to  Original  Sin. 

"  1.  He  denies  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  responsible  for  Adam's  first  sin 
which  he  committed  as  the  federal  head  of  his  race.  Thus,  page  6,  '  Christianity 
does  not  charge  on  men  crimes  of  which  they  are  not  guilty.  It  does  not  say  th€U 
the  sinner  is  held  to  be  pereonally  afiswerable  for  the  transgreesiont  of  Adam  or  of 
any  other  man,^  ** 

^*  2.  In  accordance  with  the  above  doctrine,  he  affirms,  p.  7,  that  '  Chris- 
tianity affirms  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  as  a  result, 
all  moral agenti  will  sin,  and  sinning  will  die.'*'  "  The  public,  federal,  or  repre- 
sentative character  of  Adam  is  thus  denied,  contrary  to  the  explicit  statement  in 
answer  to  the  22d  Q.  of  Large  Cat." 

"  3.  He  declares,  p.  7,  *  that  the  notion  of  imputing  sin  is  an  invention  of  mod- 
ern limes,'  contrary  to  Con.  of  F.,  Chap.  VI.,  8." 

"  4.  In  p.  5,  he  admits  that  his  language  on  the  subject  of  Original  Sin,  differs 
from  that  used  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  the  same  subject,  and  then  aocounta 
fOT  this  difference  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  affixing  any  clear  and  definite 
meaning  to  the  expression,  '  We  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him.'" 

*'  This  whole  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Presbytery,  obscure,  perplexed,  fruitful  of  dangerous  consequences,  and,  there- 
fore, censurable." 

II.  On  the  doctrine  of  Atonement. 

'*!.  At  p.  11,  he  says,  'This  atonement  was  for  all  men.  It  was  an  offering 
made  for  Che  race.  It  had  not  respect  so  much  to  individuals  as  to  the  law  and 
perfections  of  God.  It  was  an  opening  of  the  way  of  pardon,  a  making  forgive- 
ness consistent,  a  preserving  of  truth,  a  magnifying  of  the  law,  and  had  no 
particular  reference  to  any  class  of  men.'  " 
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cially  after  the  explanations  "  which  Mr.  Barnes  had  made, 
"the  Presbytery  ought  to  have  suflTered  the  whole  to  pass 
without  further  notice." 

The  wise  men  of  that  Assembly  thought  that  a  great  difficulty 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  were  devoutly  thankful.  It  was 
thought  that  much  had  been  gained  for  evangelical  truth  and 
freedom,  and  for  the  catholic  influence  in  the  Presbyterian  body. 

"2.  At  p.  Uf  besaya,  'The  atonement  of  itself  secured  the  lalyation  of  no 
oae ;'  and  again.  '  The  atonement  secured  the  salvation  of  no  one,  except  as  God 
had  promised  his  Son  that  he  should  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  except  on 
the  conditions  of  repentance  and  faith.' " 

"  8.  At  p.  10,  he  ttoequiyooally  denies  that  Christ  endured  the  penalty  of  the 
kw.  *■  He  did  not,  bdeed,  endure  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  his  sufferings  were 
Dot  eternal,  nor  did  he  endure  remorse  of  conscience  ;  but  he  endured  so  much 
suffering,  bore  so  much  agony,  that  the  Father  was  pleased  to  accept  of  it  in  the 
place  of  the  eternal  torments  of  all  that  should  be  saved.' " 

IIL  On  Ability,  natural  and  moraL 

"  Id  dLscoorsing  on  human  ability,  the  sermon  contains  expressions  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  well  judged.  In  p.  14,  it  is  said,  '  It  is  not  to  any  want  of 
physical  strength  that  this  rejection  is  owing,  for  men  have  power  enough,  in 
themselves,  to  hate  Gkd  and  their  fellow-men,  and  it  requires  less  physical 
power  to  love  God  than  to  hate  him  ;*  and  on  the  same  page  he  represents 
man's  inability  as  solely  in  the  will ;  and  on  p.  80,  that  men  are  not  saved  simply 
because  they  wUl  not  be  saved." 

IV.  On  Conformity  to  the  Standards. 

"  P.  6,  be  says,  '  It  ia  not  denied  that  this  language  varies  from  the  statements 
which  are  often  made  on  this  subject,  from  the  opinion  which  has  been  entertain* 
ed  by  many.  And  it  is  admitted  that  it  does  not  accord'  with  that  used  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  standards  of  doctrine.'  And 
again,  p.  IS,  '  The  great  principle  on  which  the  author  supposes  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion are  to  be  preached,  and  on  which  be  endeavors  to  act,  is,  that  the  Bible  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  all  the  honest  helps  within  the  reach  of  the  preacher,  and 
then  proclaimed  as  it  is,  let  it  lead  where  it  will,  within  or  without  the  circum- 
feteace  of  any  arrangement  of  doctrines.  He  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  not 
at  all  for  its  infringing  on  any  theological  system ;  nor  is  he  to  be  cramped  by 
any  frame  work  of  Faith  that  has  been  reared  around  the  Bible." 

V.  On  Justification. 

'*  It  is  not  satisfactory  that  the  sermon  says  that  '  Christ  died  in  the  place  of 
sinners,'  that  it  speaks  of  the  *  merits  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ/— of  'the  love  of  Christ,'  of  *  putting  ou  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  of  being 
*  willing  to  drop  into  the  hands  of  Jesus,  and  to  be  saved  by  bis  merit  alone,*  of 
God  *  sprinkling  on  the  soul  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  freely  pardoning  all  its  sins,* 
since  this  language  may  be  used,  and  is  actually  used  by  some  who  explicitly 
deny  that  Christ  took  the  law  place  of  sinners,  bore  the  curse  of  God^s  law  in 
their  room  and  stead,  and  that  they  are  saved  only  by  the  imputation  to  them  of 
his  perfect  righteousness." 
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Had  not  the  supreme  judicatory  taken  a  most  important  step  in 
the  way  to  a  comprehensive  union  ?     Had  it  not  pronounced 
distinctly  and  with  unexpected  unanimity  against  the  narrow 
and  divisive  notions  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery?     Was  it 
not  fairly  settled  that  a  minister  holding  such  views  in  theol- 
ogy as  Mr.  Barnes  held,  might,  with  a  good  conscience,  and 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  perjury  or  hypocrisy,  profess 
to  ^^  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?"     Alas  I 
they  had  not  learned,  what  many  good  and  wise  men  have  not 
learned  even  now  after  thirty-eight  years  more  of  history,  that 
the  sectarian  element  in  Presbyterianism — the  element  which 
instead  of  seeking  the  union  of  Christians  as  Christians,  seeks 
to  divide  Christians  from  Christians — is  mighty  and  will  pre- 
vail.    From  the  General  Assembly  of  1831,  and  particularly 
from  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnes — a  decision  so  well 
intended,  so  unanimously  adopted,  so  thankfully  rejoiced  in — 
begins  the  story  of  that  disruption   which  Dr.  Miller  and  his 
brother  Moderates  were  so  desirous  to  avoid,   and  at  which 
they  trembled  as  they  seemed  to  see  its  shadow  in  the  distance. 
How  strong  the  Moderates  were  at  that  time,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Immoderates,  and  how  large  and  catholic  was  the 
policy  which,  in  one  degree  or  another  they  favored.  Dr.  Baird 
may  tell  us.    ''  The  spirit  of  Moderatism  was  occupying  almost 
all  the  high  places  of  the  Church  which  were  not  possessed  by 
the  iSew  School;  presiding,  with  few  exceptions,  over  all  our 
colleges;  tilling  our  influential   pulpits;  and  occupying  the 
chairs  of  instruction  in  our  seminaries, — ready  always  to  cry 
'  Peace  I'  and  to  frown  upon  the  first  indications  of  any  such 
active  zeal  for  the  truth  as  threatened  to  disturb  the  sinister 
tranquillity  which  they  so  fondly  cherished." — "  The  authors 
of  the   policy  dazzled   their  imaginations  with  visions  of  a 
national  church,  as  comprehensive  in  its  embrace  as  the  ambi- 
tious ^  national  societies '  by  which  it  was  to  be  developed,  and 
which  were  to  shine  and  thrive  in  the  light  of  its  greatness. 
The  churches  of  New  England,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Reformed  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  German,  and  Associate  Beform- 
ed, — these  all,  were  to  be  included.      [How  much  like  Mr. 
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George  H.  Staart's  Parapresbyterian  Convention  1]  And  not 
these  alone.  Prospects  undefined  and  boundless  opened  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  patrons  of  these  schemes.  But  the  mag- 
nificent conceptions  thus  pictured  to  fancy  were  to  be  realized 
at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  worth  holding  dear  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church, — her  Scriptural  and  saving  faith,  and  her 
divinely  originated  and  symmetrical  order."  pp.  839,  340.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  become  so  com- 
prehensive, it  would  no  longer  exhibit  in  its  theology  and  in 
Its  administration,  the  sectarian  narrowness  which  men  like 
Dr.  Baird  delight  in.  The  "  divinely  originated  and  symmet- 
rical order"  would  be  wrecked  and  ruined,  if  lay  delegates 
from  the  brotherhood  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  lay 
delegates  from,a  Presbyterian  church  session  should  bo  admit- 
ted into  the  same  classical  or  synodical  assembly.  And  what 
would  become  of  the  "  scriptural  and  saving  faith,"  if  men 
like  Albert  Barnes  and  Lyman  Beecher  could  be  ministers  in 
the  same  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Dr.  Baird,  and  not  be 
vexed  and  badgered  with  prosecutions  for  heresy  ? 

We  regret  our  inability  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  author's 
assistance  in  showing  how  the  sectarian  element  was  roused, 
stimulated,  invigorated,  and  kept  at  work  till  the  disruption 
was  accomplished.  A  discriminating  reader  of  his  pages  can 
discern  by  what  methods  of  systematic  and  continued  agita- 
tion, of  appeals  to  blind  and  unteachable  prejudice,  of  cabals 
and  conventions,  the  crusade  was  carried  on — how  the  Moder- 
ates were  scared,  crowded,  taken  captive,  inoculated  with  sec- 
tarian zeal,  and  at  last  made  leaders  in  the  great  act  of  ex- 
cision. Yet  the  discriminating  reader  will  take  heed  not  to 
believe  too  easily  the  author's  heedless  intimations — sometimes 
expressed,  and  sometimes  only  suggested — concerning  the  aims 
and  motives  of  men  who  happen  to  differ  from  him,  especially 
if  the  difference  is  on  some  point  of  theology.  In  particular, 
if  he  remembers  that  Dr.  Baird  holds  a  different  theory  from 
that  held  at  Princeton  concerning  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
first  sin  to  all  mankind,  he  will  be  on  his  guard  against  the  im- 
pression which  otherwise  he  might  receive  concerning  the 
Princeton  professors,  as  if  they  were  never  more  than  half- 
hearted in  the  cause  of  Old  School  orthodoxy,  from  the  time 
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when  Dr.  Miller  wanted  toleration  for  Hopkinsians  in  1817, 
until  the  time  when  Drs.  Miller,  Alexander,  and  Hodge,  in 
1836,  were  brought  into  the  movement  for  disruption,  by  a 
hint  that  in  case  of  their  continued  hesitation,  the  means  were 
in  readiness  to  establish  a  rival  Old  School  Seminary.  The 
cautious  reader  will  believe — as  we  believe  most  firmly — that 
those  good  men  at  Princeton,  in  their  final  adhesion  to  the  Act 
and  Testimony  movement,  as  well  as  in  their  long  reluctance, 
were  actuated  (to  say  the  least)  by  no  more  selfish  or  less 
worthy  motives  than  those  which  inspired  the  authors  of  the 
movement.  As  it  was  with  all  the  Moderates,  so  it  was  with 
them.  They  held  the  old  theology  as  they  understood  it ;  they 
were  hearty  in  their  special  aflTection  for  that  portion  of 
Christ's  church  in  this  land  which  was  called  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  their  admiration  of  all  its  peculiar  arrange- 
ments ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  catholic  sympathies 
and  aspirations.  For  a  long  while  they  were  in  a  strait  betwixt 
,two,  the  catholic  element  and  the  sectarian  being  coordinate 
^n  their  minds — which  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of 
good  men  in  the  present  condition  of  organized  Christianity. 
At  last,  when  they  saw  that  the  schism  would  come,  which 
they  had  feared,  and  that  there  was  no  help,  they  succumbed 
to  the  sectarian  tendency,  and  went  (where  else  could  they  go  ?) 
with  the  Old  School  party. 

The  moral  of  the  long  story  is  not  very  recondite.  Can 
Presbyterianism,  as  constituted  by  the  Presbyterian  Book,  be 
really  catholic?  Can  the  disunited  Presbyterianism  be  re- 
united without  including  Dr.  Baird  and  the  rest  of  the  Im- 
moderates  ?  Can  Presbyterianism,  just  as  it  is — just  as  it  will 
be  after  the  proposed  reunion — cease  to  breed  and  bring  up 
men  of  that  sort,  narrowly  sectarian,  contentious,  litigious, 
men  to  whom  a  fight  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  is  a  high 
religious  enjoyment,  and  who  are  always  desiring  to  excomrnii- 
nicate  somebody  for  some  dissent  from  their  theological  tradi- 
tions ?  If  there  is  to  be  a  free,  harmonious,  catholic  Presbyte- 
rianism in  our  country,  must  not  its  builders  dig  deeper  and 
clear  away  more  of  the  rubbish  ? 
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Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinitt  op  Christ.* — 
This  book  has  already  passed  through  several  editions,  and  has 
received  great  praise  from  the  religious  press.  This  praise  is 
partly  just,  and  partly  not.  The  writer  has  respectable,  though 
not  first  rate,  qualifications  as  an  exegete.  He  is  well  read  in  the 
literature  pertaining  to  his  subject  His  pages  swarm  with  cita- 
dons,  references,  and  sometimes  with  episodal  observations.  A 
great  amount  of  interesting  information  relating  to  modern  theol- 
ogy, especially  the  German  schools,  is  interspersed  in  his  discus- 
sion. Tbe  discusion  itself,  we  must  confess,  has  somewhat  disap- 
pointed us.  It  is  unnecessarily  drawn  out  It  attempts  to  be  ex- 
haustive, and  becomes  rather  exhausting.  There  is  not  a  strong, 
manly  grasp  of  opposing  systems  and  opinions.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  slightly  solemn,  gently  patronizing,  churchly  tone,  for 
our  taste ;  and  too  much  of  it  for  the  best  effect  of  the  book  upon 
those  outside  of  the  author's  ecclesiastical  and  theological  fold. 
No  minister  can  read  this  volume  without  receiving  from  it  much 
instruction ;  but  he  will  have  good  reason  to  regret  that,  being  so 
good,  it  is  not  better.  The  late  Dr.  Robinson  was  once  asked  if 
Ellicott  was  not  an  excellent  commentator  ?  '*  A  good  commenta- 
tor," was  the  reply.  "  But  is  he  not  a  devout  commentator  ?  " 
"Yes,  devout,"  replied  the  blunt  Doctor,  "after  the  English 
&8hion :  he  begins  all  the  designations  of  God,  and  all  the  pro- 
noans  referring  to  God,  with  capitals.'^  There  is  a  species  of  An- 
glican, ecclesiastical  devoutness  which  is  easily  marked  in  not  a 
few  productions  of  really  excellent  men,  but  which  wears  a  pro- 
vincial and  not  wholly  pleasing  aspect.  We  observe  that  Mr. 
Liddon,  who  is  censorious  respecting  all  works  of  the  class  of 
^^Ecce  Homo,"  is  very  deferential  and  laudatory  in  his  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  eulogistic  essay  on  the  last  named  book. 
Mr.  Liddon  is  evidently  on  the  track  towards  a  bishopric. 

*  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jexua  Chritt ;  Sight  Lecturer  Preached 
h^ote  the  Univernty  of  Oxford^  in  the  year  1S67,  &e.  Second  Edition.  Riving- 
ton,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.     1868.    Svo.  pp.  685. 
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Smeaton  on  tub  Atoxement.* — This  is  the  first  installment  of 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Atonement,  exef^etically  considered. 
The  writer  is  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  critical  and  historical 
learning ;  but  he  is  unhappily  so  far  destitute  of  the  critical  and 
historical  spirit  that  dogmatic  prepossessions  constantly  sway  his 
interpretation.  The  desperate  task  of  proving  the  theology  of  the 
covenants,  and  the  dogma  of  limited  atonement,  by  the  philological, 
scientific  exposition  of  Scripture,  is  confidently  undertaken.  Of 
the  character  of  much  of  this  exposition,  the  reader  may  judge  by 
one  instance.  He  insists  that  the  phrase,  "gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  "  (John  iii.,  16),  means,  "  gave  to  a  sacrificial  de^ith  " 
— that  is,  he  reads  his  doctrine  between  the  lines  of  the  text ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  he  has  any  comment  on  the  term  •*  world  "  in 
the  clause,  **  He  so  loved  the  world  ;'*^  a  clause  which,  fairly  con- 
sidered, utteriy  overthrows  his  theory  of  restricted  atonement. 
There  is  much  in  this  volume  that  is  deserving  of  attention,  and 
in  parts  it  is  entitled  to  commendation.  But  it  is  written  with 
the  Scotch  difFuseness,  and  might  be  compressed  into  half  its  pre- 
sent compass  without  the  loss  of  anything  material  to  the  discus- 
sion. More  than  this,  it  is  disfigured  by  the  old  Scotch  dogmat- 
ism, afid  a  certain  supercilious  asperity  of  tone  towards  the  schools 
of  thought  which  the  author  considers  latitudinarian.  He  deserves 
thanks  for  affixing  to  his  book  good  indexes. 

New  Translation  of  Muller  on  the  "  Christian  Doctrine 
OF  Sin."  f — We  are  thankful  that  this  is  not  the  "  former  transla- 
tion," even  though  it  were  "  diligently  revised."  A  more  nearly 
worthless  translation  than  that  which  Mr.  Pulsford  made  of  Mtll- 
ler's  great  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Yet  the  translator 
took  great  pains.  He  failed  partly  on  account  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  his  task,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  special  inapti- 
tude for  the  peculiar  business  of  a  translator.  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  call  his  translation  worthless,  for  we  believe  that  the  raean- 

♦  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement^  as  taught  by  Chriet  himeelf:  or  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  on  the  Atonement,  exegetically  ezponcded  and  classified.  Bj  Rer. 
Gkoeoe  Smbaton,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology.  New  College,  Edinburgh : 
T.  A  T.  Clark.     1868.     8vo.  pp.  460. 

f  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Julius  Muller,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Halla  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Fifth  Edition  by 
the  Rev.  William  Urwick,  M.  A.  In  two  volumes.  Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark. 
1868.     pp.  417,  440. 
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ing  of  his  aathor  was  seldom  directly  misapprehended.  The 
trouble  was  that  his  rendering  was  barbarous,  and  frequently  un- 
intelligible to  all  except  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  German 
tongue  enabled  them  to  conjecture  what  must  have  stood  in  the 
original  work.  The  Messrs.  Clark  have  shown  a  praiseworthy 
degree  of  enterprise  in  procuring  an  entirely  new  translation  of 
this  invaluable  treatise.  Mr.  Urwick  has  succeeded  pretty  well 
in  his  very  difficult  labor.  Of  course,  the  thought  must  lose  some- 
thing of  its  freshness  and  force,  and,  not  unfreqiiently,  the  shade 
of  meaning  vanishes,  in  the  process  of  being  converted  into  Eng- 
lish. But  we  have  compared  the  translation  with  the  original  in 
various  places,  and  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  perspicuous  and  readable.  It  is  gratifying 
that  a  translation  which  is,  on  the  whole,  entitled  to  confidence 
has  at  length  been  produced.  We  notice  one  strange  and  unlucky 
omission.  Says  Mr.  Urwick  in  his  preface:  '*  Instead  of  the  long, 
dreary  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  he  (the 
translator)  has  divided  each  chapter  into  sections,"  <fcc.  This  "  long, 
dreary  table  of  contents  "  is  a  full,  thorough  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  work,  written  by  Dr.  MtlUer,  and  in  the  highest  de- 
degree  serviceable  to  his  readers.  To  leave  it  out  was  a  sad 
bhmder. 

Gbopings  after  Tbuth.* — This  is  a  book  very  instructive  in 
respect  to  several  points.  First  of  all,  it  is  instructive  in  respect 
to  the  amiable  weakness  of  the  author,  who  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed from  childhood  a  sort  of  stubborn  discontent  with  the  faith 
of  his  parents,  without  the  capacity  wisely  to  appropriate  what 
was  good  in  it,  and  to  reject  what  was  defective  or  bad.  What- 
ever \vas  over-stiff  in  the  theological  system  in  which  he  was  nur- 
tured, or  over-severe  in  its  practical  views  of  the  Christian  life,  or 
over-strained  in  its  views  of  conversion,  or  over-driven  in  its 
views  of  revivals,  is  set  down  as  Calvinism  or  Protestantism,  pure 
and  simple.  Every  feature  of  it  must  be  received  with  equal 
confidence,  if  any  are  accepted,  and,  if  any  are  rejected,  the 
whole  system  of  doctrine  and  duty  must  fall.  Second,  it  is 
instructive  in  regard  to  the  singular  logic  which  Catholic  reason- 


*  Ch-aping^ ofitr  Truth:  A  Life  Journey  from  Nev  England  Oongregational- 
ism  to  th«  one  Catholio  and  Apostolic  Church.  By  Joshua  Huntinqton.  New 
York:    The  Catholic  Pablication  Society.     1868. 
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ers  allow  themselves.  That  a  sect  among  Protestants,  say  the 
Gongregationalists,  should  labor  under  peculiar  defects,  ought 
not  to  surprise  a  liberal-minded  Catholic  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  past,  or  the  actuality  of  the  present,  in  his  own 
church.  He  knows  there  is  bigotry,  and  narrowness,  and  super- 
stition, and  asceticism,  and  even  revivalism,  in  his  own  commun- 
ion, and  that  many  a  Catholic  youth,  for  one  or  all  these  causes, 
is  darkened,  perplexed,  bewildered,  and  staggered  with  doubt, 
as  young  Huntington  confesses  himself  to  have  been.  That 
Huntington's  sponsor,  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  should  allow 
his  neophyte  brother  to  draw  the  inference,  that  because  of 
certain  excrescenses  or  errors  Protestantism  is  false,  when  a  sim- 
ilar inference  might  as  properly  be  derived  from  similar  errors 
among  the  sects  and  schools  in  the  Catholic  church — is,  to  us, 
surprising  beyond  explanation.  To  argue,  or  even  to  intimate, 
that  in  the  "  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  there  are  no  such 
errors,  because,  according  to  its  theory  (it  having  an  infallible 
head)  there  <yaghJt  not  to  bCy  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  still  grosser 
weakness. 

Third ;  this  book  is  very  instructive  in  respect  to  the  weakness 
of  its  positive  reasonings  from  the  Scriptures  with  which  the 
author  (more  likely  his  reverend  father  in  his  name)  seeks  to  sup- 
port his  newly  accepted  faith.  These  reasonings  are  too  unnat- 
ural to  have  been  suggested  by  the  writer's  own  thinking,  and  too 
forced  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source  than  his 
newly  accepted  interpreters.  The  gratuitous  character  of  the 
assumptions  which  underlie  these  interpretations,  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  dictator  of 
the  true  faith,  and  the  unexegetical  and  violent  character  9f  the 
interpretations  of  individual  proof-texts,  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  moderately  thoughful  and  scantily  instructed  Protestant  who 
studies  this  argument,  will  be  moved  with  any  feelings  rather  than 
those  of  respect  for  these  arguments,  or  for  the  intellects  of  those 
who  propound  or  accept  them. 

Fourth :  this  book  is  well  fitted  to  lead  serious  Protestants  to 
reflect  on  the  one  sided  excesses  to  which  their  own  system  is 
sometimes  carried  by  over  zealous,  narrow  minded,  and  uuinstructed 
teachers.  While  we  cannot  but  pity  the  mental  suiFerings  of  the 
ingenuous  but  "groping"  youth  described  in  this  volume,  we 
ought  to  be  none  the  less  alive  to  the  useful  lessons  taught  in  his 
account  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  aspects  of  Orthodoxy,  as  he 
found  or  rather  as  he  interpreted  it.    It  is  the  glory  of  Protestant 
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Christianity,  that  it  can  learn  wisdojtn  by  its  own  mistakes,  that 
perceiving  they  are  such,  it  can  abandon  and  outgrow  them.  If  this 
is  the  prerogative  of  Protestantism  in  general,  it  is  specially  that 
of  New  England  Congregationalism,  from  which  it  has  cost  the 
author  so  long  a  life  journey  to  escape.  When  he  comes  to  record 
his  experience  of  the  longer  or  shorter  life  journey  which  he 
shall  have  made  within  the  so-called  ^  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,"  it  may  be  that  that  record  will  include  sadder  and 
hitterer  disappointments  than  those  which  filled  so  much  of  his 
earlier  life  with  gloom. 

Tke  Holy  Communion.*— If  any  of  our  readers  are  curious  to 
know  how  a  learned  Catholic  Divine  would  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  by  the  aid  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Mansel,  we  advise  them  to  read  this  volume. 
The  perusal  of  it  will  give  the  reader  a  far  more  correct,  perhaps 
a  more  charitable  view  of  the  better  class  of  the  Romish  clergy 
than  generally  prevails,  without  increasing  his  respect  for  the 
Sacramentarian  system,  or  the  church  of  which  this  system, — m 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass, — is  the  chief  comer  stone. 

M5hl£b's  Symbolism. f — The  two  "  epoch-making  "  books  which 
have  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  last  generation  are  Strauss^s 
**  Life  of  Jesus  "  and  Mohler's  "  Symbolism."  The  ability  of  Moh- 
ler*a  work  called  out  rejoinders  from  the  most  distinguished  of 
Protestant  theologians,  including  Nitzsch  and  Baur ;  and  a  theo- 
logic  ferment  was  excited  which  proved  highly  salutary  to  theo- 
logical science.  M5hler  was,  in  truth,  not  only  an  able,  genial 
writer,  but  also  a  truly  learned  scholar.  Belonging  to  the  more 
liberal  school  of  Catholics,  his  work  has  been  more  or  less  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  adverse  criticism  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
church.  It  has  been  felt  that  in  describing  the  Catholic  system, 
he  has,  to  some  extent,  idealized  it.    On  the  contrary,  he  has  failed 


*  The  Holy  Oommunion.  Its  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Practioe.  By  John 
Bkbsa&d  Daloaibks,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neil  ^Third  Edition. 
KewYork:  TIte  Catholic  Publication  House.    1868. 

f  Symholum;  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differenoes  between  Catholics 
and  ProtefltantSy  as  evidenced  by  their  symbolical  writings.  By  John  Adax 
MosHLsa,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Wurzburg,  Translated  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
By  Jamxs  Burton  Robertson,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  New  York:  Catholic  Pub- 
ficaiion  House.     8to.  pp.  604. 
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to  do  justice  to  Lather,  a  man  whom,  of  all  others,  it  is  easy  to 
misrepresent.  Mdhler's  book,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  plausible  of  all  the  expositions  and 
defenses  of  the  Gatholio  theology.  Mr.  Robertson's  Memoir  of 
Mohler  (who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three),  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  the  present  edition.  **  Symbolism,"  we  may  add,  is  not 
the  apposite  translation  of  the  German  Symbolik.  We  need  in 
English  the  word  Symbolics;  and  so  for  Bogmatik^  the  term  Dog- 
matics would  be  the  appropriate  rendering. 

M0RA.L  Uses  of  Dark  Things'* — ^This  volume  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  Essays  on  those  arrangements  and  events  which  make 
up  what  is  called  the  night  or  dark  side  of  nature  and  Provi- 
dence; — such  as  Night  and  Sleep,  Want  and  Waste,  Bad  Govern-^ 
ment,  Oblivion  or  Dead  History,  Physical  Pain,  Physical  Danger j 
etc.,  etc.  The  topics  are  various  and  rather  oddly  grouped  togeth- 
er, but  they  are  all  brought  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the  arguments 
of  the  gifted  author,  and  made  to  yield  material  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  salutary  and  elevating  moral  truth.  As  the  author  very 
justly  observes,  the  books  which  treat  professedly  upon  Natural 
Theology  draw  the  most  of  their  illustrations  from  physical  ends 
or  design,  rarely  and  scantily  recognizing  those  which  are  moraL 
He  finds,  also,  some  advantages,  and  that  very  justly,  from  the  in- 
dependent character  of  these  Essays,  and  from  the  freer  and  less 
methodical  treatment  which  they  allow.  The  gloomy  and  depress- 
ed spirit  that  is  burdened  at  times  by  the  'heavy  weight  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  which  prevail  in  the  earth,  may  find  comfort  in  the 
cheerful  lights  which  Dr.  Bushnell  casts  upon  this  gloom.  The 
Siruggling  soul  may  gather  courage  from  the  inspiriting  hopeful- 
ness of  his  temper.  All  classes  of  readers  who  love  Christian  and 
manly  thoughts  when  expressed  in  the  diction  and  colored  by  the 
lights  with  which  poetic  genius  knows  how  to  invest  familiar 
truth,  will  welcome  and  appreciate  this  volume. 

Nbwman  Hall's  Sermons,  f — ^The  visit  of  Newman  Hall  to  this 
country  was  memorable  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.     His  pres- 

*  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,  By  Horaob  Bubbnbll.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  A  Co.     1868.     New  Haven:  Jndd  A  White. 

f  Sermofii.  By  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  London.  With  a  History  of 
Surrey  Chapel  and  its  Institutions.  By  Dr.  Hall.  New  York:  Sheldon  A  Co. 
1868.    New  Haven:  Jndd  A  White. 
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ence  bronght  with  itself  new  and  exhilarating  sensationB,  his 
sermons  were  most  refreshing  to  the  thousands  of  Christian 
hearers  who  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  his  addresses  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  England  to  America  were  admirable  illustrations  of  his 
various  power  The  Christian  manhood  of  the  man,  and  the 
ardent  devotedness  of  the  Pastor,  were  themselves  a  perpetual 
sermon,  inspiring  and  admonitory.  Wherever  he  went  his  pres- 
ence was  a  perpetual  benediction,  and,  at  his  departure,  he  was 
followed  by  the  thanks  and  the  prayers  of  thousands  who  had 
been  helped  and  lifted  upward  by  his  inspiring  Christian  words. 

This  volume  consists  of  sermons  and  addresses  which  he  deliv- 
ered when  in  this  country ;  not  all  of  these,  indeed,  for  a  few  had 
heen  previously  published,  but  the  larger  portion  of  all.  They 
are  all  interesting  in  themselves  as  examples  of  simple  and  earnest 
preaching,  and  of  direct  familiar  speaking,  and  they  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  thousands  among  us.  The  account  of  Surrey 
Chapel,  and  its  institutions,  is  very  instructive  and  inspiring  for 
the  example  of  Christian  enterprise  and  success  which  it  presents. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  truthful  and  spirited  portrait 
of  Dr.  Hall. 

Jamjch  Freeman  Clarke's  Sermons."' — This  is  a  second  edition, 
with  additions,  of  a  volume  of  sermons  previously  published  under 
the  same  general  title ;  this  being  the  text  of  the  first  discourse. 
Among  the  added  discourses  is  one  entitled,  *'  God  save  the  Com- 
monweaUh  of  Massachusetts  y*  Turning  to  this  from  curiosity, 
we  were  amply  rewarded  by  finding  the  following :  "  Why  are  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  so  different  from  those  of  Connecticut  ? 
They  had  at  first  the  same  origin,  the  same  institutions,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  climate,  soil,  occupations.  Yet  how  different 
they  are!  Massachusetts  is  intellectually  active,  Connecticut 
more  slow.  One  is  progressive,  the  other  conservative.  The  one 
is  hospitable  to  all  new  ideas,  the  other  is  reluctaut  to  accept 
theia.  Why  should  the  Unitarians  have  a  hundred  churches  in 
Massachusetts,  and  only  one  in  Connecticut  ?  Why  should  Massa- 
chusetts lead  the  Nation  in  the  great  movements  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  for  temperance,  criminal   reform ;    and   Connecticut 

*  like  Hour  which  eomethy  and  now  t«.  Sermons  preached  in  Indian a-Plaoe 
Cbapd,  Boaton.  By  James  Feebkan  Clarke.  Boston:  William  V.  Spencer. 
1968.     New  Haven : ' Jndd  A  White. 
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take  so  little  interest  in  these  matters  ?  Why  should  Massachu- 
setts be  the  firm,  uncompromising  radical  leader  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  politics,  and  Connecticut  waver  uncertainly  between  one 
political  party  and  the  other?  Who  can  tell?  Somehow  each 
State  has  its  own  intellectual  and  moral  character ;  each  State  has 
its  soul,  and  the  two  are  always  and  inevitably  as  different  as  any 
two  men  are  different.  Their  souls  are  different.  That  is  all  that 
we  can  say." 

''The  ileligion  of  Massachusetts,  differing  in  doctrines,  has 
always  involved  two  principles, — the  freedom  and  independence 
of  each  church,  and  the  application  of  leligion  to  human  life." 
^*  Whenever  Massachusetts  has  been  intolerant  in  her  religion,  it 
was  because  she  wished  to  be  practical  in  her  religion.  When- 
ever she  has  become  vague,  abstract,  metaphysical,  and  impractical 
in  her  religion,  it  was  from  following  too  far  the  other  impulse 
towards  intellectual  freedom.  This  is  certain,  that  Massachusetts 
religion  is  as  distinct  as  Massachusetts  politics.  It  may  call  itself 
Orthodox  or  Unitarian,  Methodist  or  Episcopal ;  but  Massachu- 
setts Orthodoxy  is  not  like  Orthodoxy  elsewhere :  it  is  more  free 
and  practicaV^ 

Musing  on  this  passionate  outbreak  of  our  excellent  friend, — 
who,  with  all  his  goodness,  may  not  superabound  always  in  good 
sense, — we  could  not  but  think  of  a  similar  utterance  recorded  in 
the  parable  beginning :  '*  And  the  Pharisees  stood  and  prayed, 
saying,  O  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are," 
etc.,  etc. 

Despite  the  Massachusetts  narrowness  and  self-admirationism  of 
this  sermon,  the  volume  has  a  great  many  fresh  and  free  thoughts, 
— narrowed  occasionally  by  that  provincial  type  of  religionism 
which  calls  itself  par  Eminence — liberal, — but  which  are  usually 
catholic  and  Christian,  as  well  as  fresh  and  earnest. 

Prop.  Shbpard*s  Sermons.* — These  sermons  are  thirty-one  in 
number,  on  various  evangelical  and  practical  subjects,  and  select- 
ed,  probably,  as  at  once  likely  to  interest  Christian  readers  gener- 
ally, and  characteristic  of  the  preacher,  prefaced  by  a  loving  yet 
discriminating  Memorial  Discourse.     Prof.   Shepard    was   well 

*  Sermons,  By  the  late  Rev.  Gkorqk  Subpard,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Bangor,  Me./with  a  Memorial  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Taloott.  Boston :  Nichols 
A  Noyes.     1868.     12mo.  pp.  368.     New  llaven:  Judd  <b  White. 
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known  in  the  northern  part  of  New  England  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  preachers  of  his  time,  and  is  understood  to  have  been 
also  successfal  in  his  office  as  a  teacher  of  sacred  rhetoric.     With- 
out having  heard  him    preach,  we   have  often  heard  of  him  as 
making  much  account  both  in    his   theory  and  practice  of  those 
qualities  of  composition  that  fit  it  to  be    spoken  to  an  assembly, 
8ach  as  directness,  perspicuity,  and  vivacity.    His  ideal  of  style 
for  the  pulpit  was  that  it  should  be,  as  we  believe  he  was  wont  to 
express  it,  "  catapuUic,^^    Under  these  impressions  we  have  looked 
into  this  volume  with  the  more  interest,  and  have  found  them 
fully  justified.     His  printed    sermons,   besides    the  wholesome 
truth,  discriminating  thought,  and  earnest  purpose  that  belong  to 
all  good  preaching,  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  spoken  style 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  philosopher  or  the  essayist.    It 
is  evident  that  in  preparing  them,  as  the  memorial  tells  us,  ^'  he  re- 
marked once  in  private/'   "  he   always  had  in  imagination   his 
hearers  all  before  him."     Such  is  the  structure  of  his  sentences, 
fitting  them  to  be  uttered  in  the  manner  of  address,  and  to  be 
readily  taken  up  in  their  full  force  by  the  hearer,  we  seem  to 
hear  while  we  read.    In  this  view  they  deserve  to  be  studied  by 
young  ministers  who  write  and  read  their  sermons,  for  the  lan- 
guage that  may  be  allowed  in  a  book  where  it  can  be  dwelt  on 
and  recurred  to,  may  be  ine^ectual  and  really  incomprehensible 
when  it  has  to  be  seized  in  the  passing  moment.    This  merit  may 
indeed,  through  excess,  degenerate  into  a  fault,  when  the  same 
sentences  come  deliberately  under  the  eye.     We  observe  here 
uid    there   something  like  negligence    or  rudeness,   not  to  say 
onconthness,  in  the  phraseology,  needing  the  speaker's  voice  to 
justify  it.     If  the  author  had   prepared   them  for  the  press,  he 
might  well  have  studied  elegance  more,  or  at  least  neatness,  with- 
out loss  of  power  over  the  reader.    Besides  this  marked  excel- 
lence, these  sermons  are  to  be  commended  for  originality  and  free- 
dom in  their  plans,  and  the  handling  of  their  subjects.     They  are 
Dot  straitlaced,  doctrinally  or  rhetorically.    The  author  was  not 
hampered  by  his  own  homiletics.     Nor  was  he  an  imitator  even  of 
Uie  divines  whom  he   most  reverenced.     Without   assailing  or 
omitting  the  New    England  faith,  he    has  furnished  a  new  and 
desirable  type  of  New  England  preaching.    It  seems  as  if  such  a 
man  could  not  well  be  spared.    Let  us  hope  his  pupils  will  furnish 
his  fit  successors. 
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The  Kingdom  op  Satan.* — In  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Ser- 
mons, he  expresses  his  regret  at  hearing  some  people  deny  the 
existence  of- Satan,  since  nothing  pleases  Satan  better  than  the 
skepticism  which  leaves  him  an  open  field,  without  resistance,  for 
his  operations.  The  last  devise  of  Satan,  Mr.  Kingsley  adds,  is  to 
sham  dead.  We  remember  to  have  heard  Tholuck  say,  after 
preaching  a  discourse  on  the  personality  and  influence  of  Satan, 
that  if  he  had  delivered  that  sermon  twenty  years  before,  his 
windows  wonld  have  been  broken  by  his  vexed  and  indignant 
auditors.  Changes  take  place  rapidly  in  what  is  called  the  '*  con- 
sciousness of  the  age."  The  question  is  one  of  fact  and  evidence, 
and  cannot  be  determined  by  the  mere  prejudice  of  skeptically 
disposed  minds.  Some  aspects  of  the  subject  are  considered  in  a 
vigorous  manner  in  the  little  volume  of  Mr.  Blauvelt.  We  do  not 
agree  with  all  his  interpretations,  although  we  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity and  force  exhibited  in  his  discussion. 

McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  II.f — An  Ency- 
clopaedia which  aims  to  embrace  the  entire  field  of  theological 
science  will  inevitably  be  open  to  criticism  for  what  it  omits,  to 
say  nothing  of  positive  errors  and  faults.  Yet  such  works,  pro- 
vided pains  are  taken  to  avoid  mistakes,  have  a  value  which  every 
scholar  knows  how  to  appreciate.  ,They  furnish  at  once  inform- 
ation on  an  infinite  variety  of  points,  and  thereby  take  the  place 
of  many  books,  besides  saving  the  time  of  the  investigator.  The 
Editors  of  this  extensive  and  important  work  are  competent 
cholrirs  in  their  respective  departments.  In  the  present  volume 
they  have  the  opportunity,  under  the  articles  "  Calvin  "  and  "  Cal- 
vinism,'* to  illustrate  the  temperate  and  impartial  spirit  in  which 
they  discuss  controverted  themes.  They  write  from  the  Methodist 
or  Arminian  stand-point,  but  with  a  disposition  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  opposing  system. 

The  Ambrican  Reprint  op  Smfth's  Bible  Dictionary. — We 
record  the  progress  made  in  the  great  Biblical  work  which  Pro- 
fessor Hackctt  and  Mr.  Abbott  are  now  giving  to  the  American 

*  The  Kingdom  of  Satan,  By  Augustus  Blauvelt.  New  York:  P.  S. 
Wynkoop  <fc  Sod.     1868. 

f  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical,  Theological^  and  EccUnioitieal  Literalure.  Prepared 
by  the  Rev.  John  M'Clintock,  D.  D.,  and  Jambs  Strong,  8.  T.  D.  Vol  II.,  C.  D. 
New  York :  Harper  Brothers.     ]  868. 
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pablic.  We  have  received  the  thirteenth  number,  the  last  article 
of  which  is  Jordan,  The  learned  editors  present  on  almost  every 
page  the  evidences  of  that  thorough  attention  and  excellent  judg- 
ment which  they  have  brought  to  their  arduous  task.  Mr.  Abbot's 
bibliographical  articles  would  of  themselves  render  this  edition 
almost  indispensable  to  thorough  students.  In  both  fulness  and 
accuracy  they  are  altogether  unrivaled ;  for  German  articles  of 
this  kind  are  quite  meagre  in  their  notices  of  English  literature. 
There  is  far  too  much  of  superficial  literary  work  done  in  this 
country ;  and  this  makes  it  the  more  agreeable  to  be  able  to  point 
to  the  labors  of  the  accomplished  editors  of  this  work. 

The  Gates  Aja.r.* — ^This  brief  story  is  full  of  pathos,  genius, 
and  theology.  It  is  what  the  Germans  call  "  a  story  with  a  tend- 
ency ;"  in  other  words,  a  story  designed  to  establish  and  enforce 
an  opinion.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not  without  great 
merit  in  plot  and  character.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
b  the  truth  and  power  with  which  the  feelings  are  portrayed  of 
one  who  has  lost  a  nearest  and  dearest  friend.  The  skill  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  story  is  defended,  and  the  narrowness  of 
extreme  Orthodoxy  is  set  forth  and  illustrated,  is  admirable  in  its 
way,  and  is  at  times  irresistible.  The  gentle  and  human  Christian 
fiaith  and  hope,  which  are  everywhere  inspired, — a  faith  and  hope 
which  walk  firmly  in  the  rough  pathway  of  earthly  duty  and  sac- 
rifice, while  yet  the  sufferer  constantly  looks  serenely  and  almost 
seraphically  into  the  world  of  spirits — give  to  the  book  its  crown- 
iiig  grace  and  its  surpassing  excellence.  The  defects  which  a 
critical  judgment  might  detect,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  compar- 
ison with  its  manifold  excellencies. 

The  Worship  of  Jesus  t — There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  title 
page  of  this  well-printei  pamphlet.  The  word  Churchy  in  com. 
mon  usage,  implies  some  recognition  of  Christ,  superior  to  any 
which  we  find  upon  these  pages.  If  the  argument  of  this  pamphlet 
»  valid,  and  the  conclusion  which  it  seeks  to  establish  is  true,  the 
writer  ought  not  to  be  called  a  minister  of  a  Church  in  any  recog- 

*  The  OaUt  Ajar.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  & 
Co.     1869. 

f  The  Warihip  o/Jetus  in  iU  Past  and  Present  Anpecte.  By  Samuel  Johnson, 
Minuter  of  the  Free  Obaroh  at  Lynn.    Boston :  William  V.  Spencer.     1868. 
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nized  sense  of  the  appellation.    The  only  rational  worship,  accord- 
ing to  his  teachings,  is  the  worship  of  Principles. 

Fairbairn  on  the  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture.* — We 
regret  that  we  are  shut  up  to  only  a  very  brief  notice  of  this 
elaborate  work.  It  is  among  the  early  fruits  of  an  endowed 
lectureship,  commemorative  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  the  first  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  (or  Free  Church)  College,  Edinburgh.  The 
author,  on  his  appointment,  was  ^*  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
subject  within  the  range  of  Apologetical,  Exegetical,  Pastoral,  or 
Historical  Theology,"  and  he  was  allowed  two  years,  or  three,  we 
know  not  which,  for  the  preparation  of  not  fewer  than  six  lectures. 
He  selected  a  subject  which  might  have  led  him  into  the  field 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  partly  explored  in  that  suggestive 
little  volume,  **  The  Reigu  of  Law  ;" — a  field  which  will  soon  be- 
come, if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  the  battle  grouud  between  scien- 
tific atheism  and  intelligent  religion.  But  instead  of  discussing 
the  reign  of  law  (or  what  is  called  law)  in  the  action  of  physical 
forces,  he  only  touches  on  that  theme  in  the  beginning  of  his  first 
lecture,  and  then  passes  to  the  consideration  of  law  in  the  more 
proper  meaning  of  the  word — law  as  a  rule  prescribed  to  the  free 
activity  of  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  power.  The  main  subject, 
then,  of  these  lectures  is  the  revelation  of  law  as  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures — law,  imposed  on  man  at  his  creation  in  his  innocence — 
law  through  the  ages  of  preparation  which  preceded  the  giving  of 
the  Decalogue — law  in  the  discipline  of  the  chosen  people  under  a 
Divine  tutelage — law  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Redeemer, 
to  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  grace,   and  to  the  Christian  Church. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Bain's  Mental  SciBNCE.f — ^This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the 

*  The  Revelation  of  Law  in  Scripture :  Ck>ii8idered  with  respect  both  to  its 
own  natare,  and  to  its  relative  place  in  sucoessive  dispensations.  The  third 
series  of  the  "  Cnnoingham  Lectures."  By  Patrick  Faihbaibn,  D.  D.,  Author 
of  "Typology  of  Scripture/'  Ac.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  <fc  Brothers.  1869. 
Svo.  pp.  484. 

f  Mental  Science :  A  Compendium  of  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy. Designed  as  a  Text- Book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Alexander 
Baih,  M.  a.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1868.  12mo.  pp.  627. 
New  Haven:  Judd  &  White. 
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two  elaborate  treatises  by  which  its  aathor  has  become  so  well 
known  to  students  of  Philosophy ;  viz.,  '*  The  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect," and  "The  Emotions  and  the  Will."  This,  with  a  treatise 
on  EthicSy  which  is  announced  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  as 
already  in  press,  are  published  in  a  single  volume  in  England, 
ander  the  title  of  *'  Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  a  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics."  The  American  reprint  of  the  First 
Part  is  furnished  with  an  introduction  by  the  indefatigable  Prof. 
E.  L.  Youmans — the  well  known  advocate  and  disciple  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  the  avant  courier  in  general  of  a  certain  type  of 
adcanced  thinkers.  In  this  introduction,  after  giving  due  credit 
to  such  eminent  men  of  the  present  and  past  generation  as  *'  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  Marshall  Hall,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Drs.  Laycock 
and  Carpenter,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others," 
he  observes  that  ^*  while  the  authors  here  enumerated  have  been 
mainly  occu|)ied  with  the  physiological  elucidations,  there  was 
still  wanting  the  thinker,  who,  taking  up  the  whole  subject  in  an 
impartial  spirit,  and  giving  due  weight  to  what  is  valuable  in  both 
the  old  statement  and  the  new,  should  incorporate  all  the  needed 
elements  into  a  harmonious,  comprehensive,  and  unitary  scheme 
of  Mental  Science.  Professor  Bain  has  proved  to  be  the  man  for 
this  andertaking." 

As  a  Physiologist  of  the  conditions  of  the  Sense-Experiences, 
Professor  Bain  ranks  deservedly  very  high.  '*  His  Senses  and  the 
Intellect,"  in  this  respect,  is  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  treatise. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  ablest  and  most  complete  in  the  English  language. 
As  a  Jfew^a/ Physiologist,  or  Philosopher,  or  Psychologist,  howev- 
er, he  ranks  very  low  indeed — far  lower  than  some  who  are  affiliated 
with  his  own  school;  e.  g.,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  and  John  Stuart 
Mill — for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  forming 
for  himself,  certainly  not  in  conveying  to  others  clear  and  well  de- 
fined conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  dis- 
tinctive fanctions. 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  turn  to  page  82 
of  the  treatise  before  us.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  doctrine  or  opinion  upon  this  most  important  point. 
Bat  we  are  disappointed.  Only  such  vague  and  indefinite  state- 
ments as  the  following  meet  us:  ''The  functions  of  Intellect,  In- 
telligence or  Thought,  are  known  by  such  names  as  Memory, 
Jod^ment,  Abstraction,  Reason,  Imagination.''  "The  primary 
attributes  of  Intellect  are,    (1).    Consciousness  of  Difference; 
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(2).  Consoiousness  of  Agreement,  and  (3).  Retentiveness."  But 
what  is  ConBoiousness,  in  the  usage  of  Prof.  Bain  ?  To  this  we 
can  find  no  answer  in  the  way  of  a  formal  definition.  We  only 
learn  that  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  human  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  that  it  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  states  of 
feeling,  intellect,  and  will,  as  generic  to  them  all.  Professor  Bain 
even  uses  feeling^  discrimination^  and  consciousness^  interchang- 
ably.  He  asserts  that  "  DiscrimincUion  or  feeling  of  Difference, 
is  an  essential  of  intelligence."  An  author  who  uses  language  in 
so  loose  and  uncertain  a  fashion,  cannot  expect  to  command  the 
confidence  of  his  readers,  for  he  does  not  use  words  with  suflScient 
precision  to  enable  them  to  understand  what  he  really  means.  He 
further  asserts:  "The  attribute  named  Retentiveness  has  two 
aspects  or  degrees.  First,  the  persistence  or  continuance  of  the 
mental  agitation,  after  the  agent  is  withdrawn.  When  the  ear  is 
struck  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  there  is  a  mental  awakening,  termed 
the  sensation  of  sound ;  and  the  silencing  of  the  bell  does  not 
silence  the  mental  excitement ;  there  is  a  continuing,  though  feebler 
consciousness,  which  is  the  memory  or  idea  of  the  sound."  This, 
if  it  means  anything  definite  or  intelligible,  is  the  same  with  the 
doctrine  of  Hume,  "that  a  sensation  is  an  impression,  which  im- 
pression, when  it  is  weaker,  becomes  a  remembrance,  and  when  it 
is  weakened  still  further,  becomes  an  imagination."  Similar  hazi- 
ness of  language  prevails  in  all  the  leading  definitions. 

The  fact  is,  the  book,  so  far  from  being  an  outgrowth  of  the  In- 
ductive Philosophy,  is  a  result  of  a  metaphysical  theory  assumed, 
a  priori,  viz.  that  all  the  so-called  intellectual  processes  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  principle  of  association,  and  can  be  referred  to 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  brain.  This,  with  the  author  and  his 
school,  has  the  force  of  an  intuition  and  necessary  truth — ^an 
axiom  not  to  be  set  aside. 

We  commend  to  his  consideration,  as  an  objection  to  this 
particular  Intuition,  his  own  first  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  and  "  principles,**  **  that  it  presumes  on  the  finality  of 
some  one  analysis  of  the  mind.**  No  set  of  philosophers  more 
perfectly  exemplify  the  operation  of  such  a  presumption  than  the 
modem  associationalists  of  the  school  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  Bain. 
They  not  only  presume  on  the  finality  of  some  one  analysis,  bnt 
they  presume  on  the  finality  of  one  in  particular,  viz,  "The  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,"  published  in  1829, 
by  James  Milh 
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To  this  presumption,  we  reply  with  the  argament  of  Mr.  Bain 
pp.  182-3  ;  granting  that  for  the  present  all  these  phenomena  can 
be  resolved  by  the  law  of  association — it  may  be  that  in  future 
some  other  law  may  be  discovered  which  will  supersede  their  own. 

Mr.  Bain  is  not  only  an  Associationalist  but  he  is  also  a  Cere- 
bralist.  He  continually  refers  to  changed  and  phenomena  in  the 
brain  as  the  ultimate  explanations  of  mental  events  and  mental 
phenomena.  But  his  language  is  at  times  so  peculiar,  and  at  times 
80  indeterminate  and  vague,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  whether 
what  he  is  describing  is  a  condition  of  the  brain  as  known  to  the 
senses,  or  a  condition  of  the  soul  as  experieuced  by  consciousness. 
At  times  he  uses  the  language  of  the  consistent  materialist;  at 
time^  he  adopts  those  spiritual  conceptions  and  terms  which  are 
dictated  by  the  universal  consciousness  and  are  imprinted  upon  the 
aniversal  language  of  the  race.  The  consequence  is  that  the  reader 
is  left  in  a  continual  muddle  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  real  meaning. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  defects  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  underlying  principles  of  his  psychological  philosophy,  this 
work  is  not  without  merit,  for  the  variety  of  illustrations  which 
it  contains  of  important  phenomena,  and  the  ingenious  analyses 
inth  which  it  abounds.  Its  philosophy  we  are  forced  to  regard  as 
superficial  and  erroneous. 

]^iABTiN£Au's  EssAYS.* — Mr.  Martiucau  is,  in  our  opinion,  by 
&r  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  philosophical 
of  critics  in  Great  Britain.  The  principles  and  direction  of  his 
philosophy  are  also  such  as  we,  in  the  main,  approve  and  accept. 
He  is  tbeistic  and  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  the  atheistic,  pantheistic 
and  positive  tendencies  of  the  times.  As  a  critic  he  is  acute, 
logical,  and  analytic,  while,  as  a  writer,  he  is  always  eminently 
attractive  for  the  copious  and  yet  chaste  style  which  he  employs, 
and  the  abundant  illustrations  and  allusions  in  which  he  abounds. 

Most  of  the  papers  collected  in  this  volume  have  been  known 
to  comparatively  few  American  readers,  having  been  published 
in  periodicals  which  have  had  a  very  limited  circulation  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  of  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the 
philosophical  student  and  literary  critic  We  give  the  titles  as  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  our  assertion :  WhewelPs  Morality ;  Whew- 


*  Ebm^m  :  Philo$0phieal  and  JTuologieoL    By  Jahks  Martinbau.    Vol  II. 
Bocton :  WillUm  V.  Spencer.    1868.    New  Haven :  Judd  A  White. 
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ell's  Systematic  Morality ;  Morell's  History  of  Modern  Philoso- 
phy ;  Soul  in  Nature ;  Kingsley's  Phaeton ;  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy ;  Kingsley's  Alexandria  and  her  Schools;  Theory 
of  Reasoning  ;  Plato :  his  Physics  and  Metaphysics ;  A  Plea  for 
Philosophical  Studies. 


HIdTOBICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Hall's  History  of  Vermont.* — A  very  important  contribution 
has  been  recently  made  to  the  local  history  of  New  England,  in  a 
volume  entitled  the  Early  History  of  Vermont,  by  HilandHall. 

As  the  author  is  much  more  widely  known  in  the  political  than 
in  the  literary  world,  we  would  say  to  our  readers,  that  he  has 
been  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  Governor  of  Vermont, 
besides  having  represented  the  State  for  ten  years  in  Congress. 
He  is  also  well  known  at  home  as  a  learned  investigator  of  the 
local  history,  and  would  be  generally  acknowledgd,  we  presume,  as 
the  ablest  man  in  the  State  to  perform  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
The  Vermont  Historical  Society  received  a  new  and  vigorous  im- 
pulse under  his  presidency. 

The  title  of  the  book  hardly  does  justice  to  its  contents.  It  im- 
plies too  much,  and  declares  too  little.  It  leads  us  to  expect  a 
general  history  of  the  State,  reviewing  the  origin  and  progress  of 
all  the  institutions  of  society.  But  the  author  has  undertaken 
what  is  m  some  respects  a  more  difficult,  though  a  more  restricted 
task.  He  has  investigated  with  a  surprising  degree  of  thorough- 
ness, a  boundary  dispute  which  was  protracted  for  more  than  a  ceu- 
tury.  The  key-note  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  opening  sentence, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

*'  The  State  of  Vermont,  as  an  indepeodent  Commonwealth,  straggled  into 
existence  ihroogh  a  double  revolution.  The  early  inhabitants  of  the  State  re. 
volted  against  the  Province  of  New  York,  to  whioh  the  territory  had  been  an- 
nexed by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  King,  and  they  united  with  their  brethren  of 
the  other  oolonies  in  their  armed  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  mother 
oonntry.  It  is  my  purpose  to  inquire  into  and  state  the  causes  which  produced 
the  former  revolution,  and  to  take  some  note  of  its  progress  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  final  consummation  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  its  consequent  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union." 


*  Th»  Hutory  of  Vermont  from  itit  dueovery  to  ita  admiuion  into  the  Union, 
By  HiL  AND  Hall.    Albany :  Joel  Munsell.     1868.    8vo.    pp.521. 
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To  this  clearly  defined  purpose  the  author  strictly  adheres,  and 
while  it  prevents  him  from  giving  a  general  history  of  the  insti- 
tations  of  the  State,  it  enables  him  to  write  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph on  a  dispute  which  came  very  near  involving  the  New 
Yorkers  and  the  Green  Mountain  boys  in  an  open  war,  two  or 
three  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  National  Inde- 
pendence. Into  all  the  resources  of  the  disputed  jurisdiction,  the 
writer  enters  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  antiquary,  and  the 
patience  of  a  well  trained  lawyer.  We  need  hardly  say  that  he 
takes  the  Vermont  view  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  made  out  a  very  strong  case  for  the  side  of  which  he 
is  the  advocate. 

Among  the  topics  incidentally  discussed  at  some  length,  is  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  comparative  services  of  Benedict 
Arnold  and  Ethan  Allen.  Mr.  Hall  claims  the  chief  share  of  the 
glory  for  Allen,  and  in  making  up  his  narrative  derives  some  im- 
portant information  from  the  journal  of  Edward  Mott  and  other 
illustrative  papers  recently  printed  by  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society.  There  are  few  men  who  are  competent  to  judge  this 
elaborate  and  special  treatise  in  all  its  details,  but  the  marks  of 
patient  research  and  critical  acumen  are  so  abundant  in  every 
chapter  that  we  have  no  doubt  the  book  will  always  be  an  authori- 
ty on  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

Connecticut  dubing  the  Wab  of  l861-'66.* — To  the  multi- 
tude of  volumes  that  are  yet  to  be  written  relating  to  the  partici- 
pation of  Connecticut  in  the  great  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  this  volume  is  a  timely  and 
an  admirable  introduction.  Its  authors  have  performed  their 
task  with  excellent  skill  and  judgment.  "  With  enormous  labor" 
tbey  have  "  gathered  facts  with  diligence  and  care  from  oflicial  re- 
ports, diaries,  scrap-books,  newspapers,  private  letters,  personal 
interviews,  and  every  available  source,  seeking  corroboration  as 

*  J%e  Military  and  QivillHiMtory  of  ConneetiaU  during  the  War  of  1861-1685 ; 
comprising  a  detailed  accouQt  of  the  various  Regiments  and  Batteries,  throogh 
inarch,  encampment,  bivouac,  and  battle ;  also  instances  of  distinguished  personal 
gallantrj,  and  biographical  sketches  of  many  heroic  soldiers ;  together  with  a 
record  of  the  patriotic  action  of  citizens  at  home,  and  of  the  liberal  support 
famished  by  the  St^ite  in  its  executive  and  legislative  departments.  By  W.  A. 
Croffct  and  John  M.  Morris.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Published  by  Ledyard 
BUL     1868.     pp.  891. 
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far  as  practicable."  That  they  should,  from  such  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial, all  so  intensely  interesting,  and  presenting  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  diffiiseness,  or  the  undue  prominence  of  individuals  or 
particular  events,  have  produced  a  history  so  symmetrical,  con- 
taining so  much  and  omitting  so  little,  whether  of  public  action 
or  of  private  heroism,  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  their  fidelity, 
impartiality,  and  skill.  Yet  none  could  be  more  impressed  than 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  any  work  of  this  kind,  embraced 
in  a  single  volume,  however  bulky,  must  necessarily  be  cursory 
and  incomplete.    They  say  in  their  Preface : 

"  Connectioiit  sent  to  the  struggle  fifty  thousand  soIdierB  in  her  own  regiments, 
and  probably  half  as  many  more  in  the  regiments  of  other  Statea  A  simple 
catalogue  of  their  names  and  muster  would  fiU  two  books  as  large  as  this,  while 
a  complete  chronicle  of  the  service  of  all  her  faithful  sons  would  require  a  vol- 
ume for  each.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  E«>enly  will  the  friends  of  many  noble  men  feel 
that  we  have  failed  to  portray  the  self-denyinfr  lives  and  valiant  deeds  of  their 
heroes,  but  they  cannot  feel  it  more  keenly  than  we  do  now.  Many  even  of  the 
worthy  are  nameless  here;  for  their  story  has  never  been  told  us,  and  it  is  un- 
recorded.   The  whole  cannot  be  written." 

So  much  has  the  history  of  Connecticut  grown  within  the  last 
eight  years!  Ten  years  ago,  and  all  that  was  exciting  in  her 
annals  for  the  two  centuries  of  her  existence  would  scarcely  fill 
three  hundred  pages,  and  now  the  thousand  (nearly)  before  us  can 
give  but  an  outline  of  those  five  tremendous  years  into  which  she 
condensed  a  hundred  of  agony  and  glory  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  record  of  heroic  achievement  and  self-sacrifice,  familiar  as  it 
is  already  in  most  of  its  details,  without  the  deepest  emotion,  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  its  interest  will  increase  with 
every  passing  year. 

The  volume,  as  a  manufacture,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  portraits  with  which  it  is  copiously  illustrated,  are 
far  from  being  the  caricatures  which  usually  disfigure  works  of 
this  cla^s.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  a  somewhat 
extended  acquaintance  among  the  oriqjinals,  they  are  of  remarka- 
ble correctness,  and  add  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book.  We  close  this  notice  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  final 
paragraphs  of  the  work : 

"The  first  great  martyrs  of  the  war — Ellsworth,  Winthrop,  Ward,  and  Lyon, 
were  of  Connecticut  stock;  a  Connecticut  General,  with  Connecticut  regiments, 
opened  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  closed  it ;  and  a  Connecticut  regiment  was 
marshaled  in  front  of  the  farm  house  at  Appomattox,  when  Lee  surrendered  to  a 
soldier  of  Connecticut  blood ;  a  Connecticut  flag  first  displaced  the  palmetto 
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upoQ  the  soil  of  South  Carolina ;  a  Connecticut  flag  waa  first  planted  in  Missis, 
sippi;  a  Connecticut  flag  was  first  unfurled  before  New  Orleans;  upon  the  re- 
claimed walls  of  Pataski,  Donelson,  Macon,  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  Morgan,  Wag- 
ner, Sumpter,  Fisher,  our  State  left  its  ineflTaeeable  mark." 

LiFKOP  John  A.  Andrew.^— This  volume  comprises  an  Article 
first  printed  in  the  North  American  Review,  with  several  import- 
ant documents  appended.  It  was  written  by  the  military  secre- 
tary of  Gov.  Andrew.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest  and  it 
has  elevated  our  views  of  the  moral  and  the  mental  greatness  of 
one  who  did  knightly  service  for  his  country  and  his  kind. 

Beardslky's  History  op  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Con- 
NEcncuT.f — The  second  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Beardsley's 
work  maintains  the  character  of  the  first  It  brings  down  the  his- 
tory of  Episcopalianism  in  Connecticut  from  the  death  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  in  1796,  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Brownell,  in  1866.  We 
recognize  with  pleasure  the  courtesy  and  the  more  than  ordinary 
candor  with  which  the  author  has  narrated  the  fortunes  and  pro- 
gress of  the  religious  organization  in  which  he  is  an  honored  mem- 
ber. If  we  were  to  tell  the  same  story,  we  should  doubtless  give 
a  different  version  of  it  in  many  passages ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
tempted  to  promise  a  review  of  it.     But  wp  refrain. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

The  New-England  Tragedies.J — It  is  well  that  a  man  of 
genius  should  be  enterprising  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers ;  that 
he  should  try  them  in  different  directions,  in  order  that  he  may 
thoroughly  develop  what  he  has  in  him,  and  do  all  that  he  is 

*  Sketch  of  the  Official  Idfe  of  John  A.  Andrev,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
to  which  is  added  the  Taledictory  Address  of  Governor  Andrew,  delivered  upon 
retiring  from  office,  January  6,  1868,  on  the  subject  of  reooostructioo  of  the 
States  recently  in  Rebellion.  New  York:  Hurd  A  Houghton.  1868.  New 
Haven:  J  add  &  White. 

1 7%e  HiUory  of  the  Epieeopal  Ohurehin  Conneetieut,  from  the  death  of  Bishop 
Se«bary  to  the  present  time.  By  £.  Edwards  Bbardslkt,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas*  Charch,  New  Haven.  Vol.  H.  New  York:  Hurd  A  Houghton.  8vo. 
I^.  46.5. 

X  The  ygfr- England  Tragedue,  By  Hbitrt  Wadbworth  LoworiLLOw.  T.  John 
Endicott.  II.  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms.  Boston:  Ticknor  ffr*; Fields. 
1868.     12ma    pp.  179.    New  Haven:  Judd  &  White. 
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capable  of  doing  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  his  fel- 
lows.. And  it  is  just  that  for  any  good  and  worthy  work  which 
he  may  do,  he  should  receive  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his 
readers,  even  though  they  should  find  it  less  to  their  taste  than 
other  works  which  he  has  given  them  before.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  right  that  the  reader  should  declare  his  preference,  say- 
ing that  he  thinks  this  work  inferior  to  others  of  the  same  author 
and  why  he  thinks  so.  In  doing  this,  he  is  not  only  exercising 
his  own  faculty  of  criticism ;  he  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
author  himself,  who  needs  above  all  things  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating audience.  The  author,  too,  as  he  writes  for  the  pub- 
lic, must  judge  from  the  honest  utterances  of  public  opinion,  how 
far  \\Q  has  accomplished  his  object,  how  far  he  has  made  the  im- 
pression which  he  sought  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  speak, — without  any  disposition  to 
deny  or  disparage  the  real  excellence  of  these  "New  England 
Tragedies," — when  we  say  that  they  seem  to  us  not  only  less 
pleasing  than  other  works  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  but  inferior  in 
merit  to  most  of  them.  The  volume  before  us  contains  two  dra- 
matic pieces,  one  founded  on  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  early  times  of  the  colony,  the  other  on 
the  fate  of  Giles  Corey,  who,  in  the  great  Salem  frenzy,  being 
accused  of  withcraft  and  refusing  to  plead,  was  crushed  to  death, 
by  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  for  his  contumacy.  Both  dramas,  from 
the  nature  of  their  subjects,  turn  upon  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
New-England  people  two  hundred  years  ago.  This,  in  itself,  is 
not  to  be  complained  of;  in  the  life  of  those  times,  religion  was 
too  prominent  a  feature  to  be  omitted  from  any  just  representa- 
tion of  that  life.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  these  pieces  are 
occupied  with  perversities  and  malignities  which  had  no  peculiar 
connection  with  the  i  eligious  faith  of  the  Puritans ;  which,  in  fact, 
were  common  at  that  time  to  all  bodies  of  Christian  believers. 
We  readily  acquit  Mr.  Longfellow  of  any  disposition  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  fathers  and  founders  of  New-England.  He  says  himself 
in  the  Prologue  to  Giles  Corey : 

Aod  ye  who  listen  to  the  tale  of  woe, 

Be  not  too  swift  in  casting  the  first  stone, 

Nor  think  New-England  bears  the  gnilt  alone. 

This  sadden  burst  of  wickedness  and  crime 

Was  but  the  common  mftdoess  of  the  time, 

When  in  all  lands,  that  lie  within  the  sound 

Of  Sabbath  bells,  a  witch  was  burned  or  drowned. 
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But  when  these  shadefl  of  error  and  evil,  which  belonged  to 
onr  fathers  no  more  than  to  all  their  contemporaries,  and  which 
appeared  among  them  only  in  a  limited  and  occasional  manner, 
are  made  prominent  throughout  the  book  and  form  the  leading 
features  of  the  whole  delineation,  what  impression  will  be  left  on 
the  mind  of  the  average  reader?  Will  he  not  think,  or  feel  (if  he 
does  not  think  it)  that  they  wore  narrow,  bigoted,  and  fanatical 
beyond  the  rest  of  men  ? 

It  will  probably  be  felt  by  most  readers  that  the  dramatic 
motive  in  these  works  is  of  a  somewhat  repulsive  character.  The 
actors  in  a  religious  persecution  may  indeed  be  actuated,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  was,  by  a  sincere,  though  mistaken,  desire  to  pre- 
serve human  souls  from  the  ruin  threatened  by  the  propagation  of 
false  doctrines.  But  where  the  differences  of  doctrine  are  small 
between  persecutors  and  persecuted,  and  where  the  penalties  are 
not  the  rack  and  the  stake,  but  the  stocks  and  the  whipping-post, 
the  subject  seems  to  lack  something  of  tragic  elevation  and  dig- 
nity. But  the  difficulty  is  much  greater  in  the  second  piece, 
where  the  leading  characters  are  the  victims  of  vulgar  and  brazen- 
iaced  imposture.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  made  no  effort  to  soften 
the  matter,  as  perhaps  he  might  have  done  without  violence  to 
historic  truth,  by  representing  the  young  girls  who  bring  the 
lying  charges  of  witchcraft;,  as  acting  under  a  species  of  hallucina- 
tion,— a  disordered  imagination  resulting  from  extreme  nervous 
excitement,  by  which  the  merest  fancies  are  made  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  reality, — so  that,  while  deceiving  others,  they  may 
have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  deceived  themselves.  As 
painted  here,  they  are  simply  liars, — conscious,  deliberate,  and 
malignant  liars.  It  would  seem  that  the  author  himself  is  not 
unaware  of  the  repulsiveness  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  has 
sought  to  relieve  it,  in  one  piece,  by  the  generous  though  way- 
ward buoyancy  of  spirit  of  his  hero,  Giles  Corey,  and  more  suc- 
cessfully, in  the  other,  by  the  bluff  salt-sea  humor  of  Captain 
Simon  Kempthom  of  the  Swallow, 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  tragic  impression  is  less 
sombre  and  harrowing  than  one  might  suppose  from  the  character 
of  the  plots.  This  is  owing  to  the  sketchy  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment. The  action  is  indicated  rather  than  fully  developed.  The 
leading  points  are  presented  one  after  another  in  a  rapid  outline, 
bat  are  not  dwell  upon  long  enough  to  gain  full  possession  of  the 
mind.    The  minute  touches,  the  copious  details,  which  take  hold 
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upon  the  feelings,  are  wanting  here  A  simplicity,  approaching 
near  to  bareness,  reigns  over  the  whole  composition.  It  is  appa- 
rent that  the  poet  has  pat  himself  under  systematic  and  severe 
restraint.  He  has  rigorously  suppressed  those  graceful  ingenui- 
ties of  thought,  those  apt  quaintnesses  of  expression,  those  pleas- 
ing concetti  (if  we  may  use  the  word  in  a  good  sense),  which 
flow  so  naturally  from  his  pen.  Probably  he  has  thought  them  in- 
consistent with  the  aims  of  dramatic  poetry.  He  has  desired  to 
sacriBce  his  own  individuality,  to  merge  himself  in  the  mind  and 
life  of  his  dramatis  personoB,  to  think  what  they  might  have 
thought,  and  say  what  they  might  have  said,  in  the  conditions  to 
which  they  were  subject.  If  he  had  fully  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
he  would  have  evinced  a  dramatic  genius  for  which  we  might 
well  afiord  to  spare  the  lyrical  beauties  of  his  former  composi- 
tions. He  has  evidently  studied  to  distinguish  the  persons  whom 
he  brings  forward  by  characteristic  traits,  well  marked  and  con- 
stantly maintained ;  and  in  some  oases, — that  of  Governor  Endi- 
cott,  particularly, — he  has  given  us  striking  figures.  But  his  con  • 
ceptions  of  character  are  not  deep  and  vital.  He  can  represent 
particular  qualities, — gentleness,  dignity,  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and 
others ;  but  he  cannot  make  the  man  as  a  whole,  in  his  individual 
distinctness  and  completeness,  act  and  speak  himself  out  through 
the  dramatic  dialogue.  His  development  of  character  is  labored 
and  imperfect;  not  free,  spontaneous,  natural,  shaping  every 
utterance  by  a  pervading  but  unconscious  power,  as  in  the  works 
of  true  dramatic  genius. 

We  had  designed  to  add,  as  a  kind  of  ofi^set  for  these  unfavor- 
able criticisms,  two  or  three  passages  from  the  work  itself,  which 
seemed  to  us,  as  we  read  them,  peculiarly  interesting  and  striking. 
But  they  would  require  more  space  than  could  well  be  afforded ; 
and  most  of  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  believe,  without  seeing 
them,  that  any  work  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  having  this  extent  must 
contain  much  beautiful  and  admirable  poetry. 

The  Eabthly  Paradise .• — Mr.  William  Morris  was  known 
to  most  readers  of  poetry,  when  this  book  appeared,  as  the 
author  of  *'The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason."  He  had,  indeed,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  a  volume  of  minor  poems,  but  it  had  gone 
into  oblivion   with  countless  other  like  attempts,    and   he    was 

*  7%«  Earthly  Paradise;  a  Poem  by  William  Moutia.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     1868.     New  Haven ;  Judd  <fc  White. 
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greeted  as  a  new  poet  on  the  appearance  of  the  "  JasoD."  By  it, 
however,  he  gained  at  once  a  place  among  the  leading  poets  of 
the  day,  perhaps  among  the  standard  poets  of  the  language. 
Since  the  time  of  Chaucer,  it  was  agreed  by  critics,  there  has 
been  no  such  telling  of  a  story  in  verse  as  this.  For  that  is  what 
the  poem  is — a  simple  narrative  of  the  old  Qreek  fable  in  such 
dress  as  the  imagination  can  give  it  without  making  it  a  new 
story.  The  characteristics  of  that  style — simplicity,  sustained 
elevation  and  life,  adequate  Motivirung  (there  is  no  English  word 
for  this),  and  harmony  of  details — all  these  it  has  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

**The  Earthly  Paradise"  follows  quick  after  the  "Jason,"  a 
second  venture  in  almost  the  same  field.  Instead  of  one  story,  it 
is  a  collection  of  stories,  taken  alternately  from  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy and  the  legends  of  Northern  Europe.  To  introduce  and 
link  together  thele  stories,  the  poet  has  imagined  a  company  of 
Norsemen  to  come,  after  long  fruiiless  wandering  in  search  of  a 
Paradise  on  earth,  to  some  unknown  city  of  Greek  origin,  where 
they  are  kindly  received  and  find  the  only  Paradise  possible  on 
earth  in  a  peaceful  life  brightened  by  these  ancient  glories  of  the 
imagination,  "  the  gentle  music  of  the  bygone  years,"  which  they 
tell  to  one  another  at  certain  monthly  festivals.  It  is  a  happy 
conception,  though  less  simple  and  natural  than  that  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  less  striking  than  that  of  the  Decameron.  The 
prologue  will  strike  most  readers  at  first  as  tedious  and  uselessly 
drawn  out,  but  a  second  reading  will  give  a  different  impression* 
It  reveals,  perhaps  even  better  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  the 
resources  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  admirably  fulfills  the 
purpose  declared  on  the  first  page,  to  carry  the  reader  back  from 
the  realities  of  to-day  to  the  unbounded  possibilities  of  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  the  time  of  scanty  knowledge  and  abundant 
faith. 

Of  the  stories  which  follow,  our  own,  and,  we  indulge  our- 
selves in  believing,  the  author's  favorites  are  Atalanta's  Race, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  Pygmalion,  and  of  these  three,  the  second 
one  is  by  far  the  best  in  itself  and  in  the  form  Mr.  Morris  has 
given  it.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  that  it  has  too 
much  of  modern  ornament  or  machinery,  more,  we  think,  than 
either  of  the  other  classical  stories.  The  obtaining  of  an  oracle 
by  Cupid,  the  wonders  of  the  palace  to  which  he  brought  Psyche, 
the  "  charmed  knife"  and  a  •*  lamp  of  hallotoed  oil^^^ — such  things 
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are  foreign  to  the  story  as  told  by  Apuleius.  But  in  this  and  in 
all  these  classical  stories  there  is  one  characteristic  feature  for 
which,  though  in  strictness  a  departure  from  the  originals,  Mr. 
Morris  has  our  hearty  thanks,  and  that  is  the  moral  purity  with 
which  they  are  told.  Of  merely  sensual  love  and  praise  of  physi- 
cal beauty  they  ar^  of  course,  full,  as  is  all  mythology,  but  they 
are  free  from  wanton  impurity  of  the  "  Laus  Veneris"  stamp. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  choice  of  stories  which 
Mr.  Morris  has  made.  Those  from  the  Greek  mythology  are  well 
known  and  fascinating  in  themselves,  and  as  well  adapted  to  this 
use  as  those  which  Hawthorne  selected  and  told  so  charmingly 
for  children  in  his  "  Wonder-book"  and  "  Tanglewood  Tales." 
The  Norse  legends  one  might  imagine  to  have  been  chosen  in 
part  because  they  were  so  little  known.  We  are  sure  the  fairy 
stories  of  Northern  Europe  could  have  furnished  many  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  than  the  *^  Writing  on  tl^  Image"  and  the 
**  Watching  of  the  Falcon."  Perhaps  it  was  the  author's  plan  to 
select  such  stories  as  should  best  give  an  impression  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  classical  and  the  Germanic  or  European  mythol- 
ogies, but  on  that  principle  would  not  such  stories  as  that  of 
Undine,  of  King  Arthur,  or  of  Frithiof,  have  deserved  a  place  in 
the  list?  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  few  weak  parts,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  has  the  strength  and  freshness,  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
nature,  which  belongs  to  these  immortal  stories  as  the  sponta- 
oeous  poetry  of  our  race  in  its  infancy.  It  can  hardly  be,  we  fear, 
a  popular  book  for  all  readers,  but  to  all  who  love  good  poetry 
and  have  time  for  its  quiet  enjoyment,  it  deserves  to  be  heartily 
commended. 

Tksterdat,  To-dat,  and  For-Evbr.* — ^This  poem  has  been 
greatly  praised  in  some  of  the  English  papers  and  Reviews,  and 
its  republication  in  this  country  was  heralded  by  very  warm  and 
almost  extravagant  commendations.  We  have  read  parts  of  it 
with  great  interest,  and  with  equally  great  disappointment.  It  is 
a  religious  poem,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  spirit  world. 
Its  themes  are  indicated  by  the  titles  of  its  several  books.  In  Book 
I.,   or,  **IThe  Seer's  Death  and  Descent  to  Hades,"  the  narrator, 

•  Yenferday,  Today,  and  For-Ever ;  A  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By  Edward 
Henbt  B1CKBR8TBTH,  M.  A.  New  Tork:  Robert  Carter  <b  Brothers.  1869. 
New  Haven:  Judd  <b  White. 
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i.  e.,  the  Seer  describes  his  dismissal  from  the  earth,  the  scene 
at  his  own  death-bed,  and  his  introduction  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
Accompanied  by  his  guardian  angel,  he  is  conducted  by  gradual 
and  preparatory  approaches  to  the  immediate  presence  of  The 
Redeemer.  On  his  way  his  guide  instructs  him  in  respect  to  the 
world  into  which  he  has  just  been  introduced.  Book  II.:  **The 
Paradise  of  the  Blessed  Dead  ^  gives  us  a  detailed  description  of 
Heaven ;  and  Book  III.  is  devoted  to  "  The  Prison  of  the  Lost,"  as 
both  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  Seer  and  were  explained  by 
his  attendant.  In  Book  IV.  "  The  Creation  of  Angels  and  of 
Men,"  is  narrated  after  the  manner  pursued  in  ^*The  Paradise 
Lost."  In  a  similar  way  "  The  Fall  of  Angels  and  Men,"  and  "  The 
Empire  of  Darkness,"  are  set  forth  in  Books  V.  and  YI.  The 
History  of  "  Redemption  "  is  recounted  in  Book  VIL  The  five 
remaining  books  discuss  and  describe  *'The  Church  Militant,'^ 
'•The  Bridal  of  the  Lamb,"  "The  Millennial  Sabbath,"  *' The  Last 
Judgment,"  and  "  The  Many  Mansions,"  upon  the  theory  of  the 
^  Chilia.sts,"  or  **  Ante-Millennial  Adventists."  Indeed  the  entire 
poem,  theologically  regarded,  is  an  exposition  of  their  doctrine. 

As  a  poem,  it  has  been,  we  think,  greatly  over-praised,  and  for 
two  reanons ;  (1)  that  which  some  call  the  Evangelical,  but  which 
we  prefer  to  call  the  Christian  feeling,  by  which  it  is  pervaded, 
is  so  positive  and  earnest;  and  (2)  the  diction  is  remarkably 
flowing  and  easy  to  be  followed,  having  a  pleasant  rhythmical 
quality.  More  briefly  expressed,  the  work  is  both  Christian  and 
readable.  But  when  we  look  at  it  as  a  poem ;  apart  from  these 
features,  we  find  it  open  to  grave  exceptions.  Its  Christian 
themes  are  not  poetically  treated,  the  imagery  being  to  a  very  great 
extent  either  second-hand  or  dim  and  shadowy.  We  are  tempted 
to  add  that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  class  of  Christian  themes 
are  capable  of  being  treated  in  any  other  form  of  poetry  than  the 
lyrical.  The  themes  and  the  feelings  which  they  excite  are  too 
subjective — in  more  than  a  single  sense  of  this  much  used  term — 
to  allow  any  other.  The  diction  is  not  eminently  poetical,  for  this 
also  is,  to  a  great  extent,  borrowed  and  common-place.  It  also 
lacks  that  condensation,  sharpness,  and  individuality,  as  well  as 
that  wealth  of  suggestive  power  which  invariably  characterize 
the  genuine  poetic  diction  as  distinguished  from  the  factitious. 
We  can  only  throw  out  these  hints  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  a 
work  which  is  fitted  for  many  reasons  to  be  useful,  and  which  will 
be  read,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  its  many  excellencies ;  even  though 
among  these  the  poetic  is  not  attained  in  any  preeminent  degree- 
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Lucy  Larcom's  Pokms.* — ^This  volume  of  genuioe  New  Eng- 
land life,  in  its  literal  truth,  sacrificing  benevolence,  ardent  patriot- 
ism, and  fervent  piety,  as  such  a  life  is  gilded  and  transformed  by 
genuine  poetic  feeling,  ought  to  be  welcomed  in  hundreds  of  New 
England  Homes.  The  authoress  is,  first  of  all,  sincere  and  earnest, 
and  writes  from  a  strong  and  feeling  heart ;  next  she  has  the 
poet's  eye,  and  does  not  lack  *'  the  gift  of  numerous  verse.*' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**  Ab-sa-ra-ka  "  f  is  the  Indian  name  for  a  vast  region  lying  west 
of  Nebraska,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
which  the  absurd  or  meaningless  name  of  "  Wyoming  "  has  been 
recently  attached.  Ab-sa-ra-ka  refers  to  the  tribe  of  Crow 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  territory,  and  is  literally  translated 
"  the  Home  of  the  Crows."  This  original,  significant,  and  eupho- 
nious name  it  is  one  object  of  this  book  to  make  familiar  and 
popular.     We  hope  that  success  may  follow  the  attempt. 

Another  object  of  the  volume  is  to  record  the  observations  and 
ei^perience  of  a  lady  who  accompanied  her  husband  to  that  region 
in  1866-7,  while  he  was  officially  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the 
new  route  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Virginia  City  in  Montana.  We 
presume  that  it  is  revealing  no  secret  to  say  that  the  writer  is 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Carrington,  the  wife  of  Col.  H.  B.  Carrington,  of  Con- 
necticut, Colonel  of  the  18th  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infantry,  who  was 
the  commandant  of  the  expedition. 

A  third  object  of  the  volume  is  to  furnish  an  authentic  and 
semi-ofiicial  account  of  the  massacre  by  Indians  of  three  officers 
and  seventy-eight  soldiers,  which  took  place  December  21,  1866, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Philip  Kearney.  Various  distorted 
accounts  of  this  transaction  appeared  at  the  time,  and  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  have  at  length  a  responsible  version  of  the  transaction. 
In  the  text  of  the  volume  we  have  a  full  narrative  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  this  Indian  outrage,  and  in  the  appendix  a  report 
of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Government,  who  made  an 
official  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  massacre.    CoL  Carring- 

*  Poems,  By  Luot  La&oom.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  <b  Go.  1869.  New 
Haven :  Jodd  <fc  White. 

f  Ab'M-raka :  or,  the  Home  of  the  Grows.  Being  the  experience  of  an  Officer's 
Wife  on  the  Plains.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott.  1868.  12mo.  pp.  284. 
Kev  Haven :  Judd  k  White. 
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ton^s  repatation  appears  to  us  completely  vindicated  by  this  public 
document. 

Everything  pertaining  to  frontier  life,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  the  Indian  warfare,  is  now  so  interesting,  that  this  unpretend- 
ing volume  will  doubtless  be  widely  read. 

Rbcsnt  Works  on  Education. — We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
speak  with  very  strong  commendation  of  a  work  on  the  **  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruction  ;  "  *  by 
Superintendent  S.  S.  Randall  of  New  York.  The  writer's  aim 
and  spirit  are  good.  He  believes  in  the  American  system  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  and  desires  to  see  it  improved  and  advanced.  To 
its  service  he  has  devoted  fourteen  years  of  official  labor  in  the 
dty  of  New  York.  But  he  either  lacks  the  sagacity  to  discover 
or  the  disposition  to  discuss  the  questions  most  disputed  among 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  public  instruction.  For  example, 
the  matter  of  Religious  Instruction  is  already  forced  upon  our 
attention  by  the  persistent  efforts  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
once  more  putting  forth  to  secure  the  public  moneys  for  denomi- 
national purposes.  The  Tablet^  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  in 
New  York,  has  come  boldly  out  in  defense  of  a  policy  which  has 
been  unavowedly  and  covertly  pushed  by  the  Catholic  leaders 
ever  since  they  began  to  possess  political  power. 

How  shall  this  claim  be  met  ?  Shall  the  public  school  be  re- 
garded as  a  place  for  secular  instruction  only,  and  shall  all  reading 
of  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  Christian  instruction  be  omitted  ?  Or, 
shall  an  effort  be  made  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  agree  in 
this  country,  as  in  Ireland,  upon  certain  books  of  Christian  in- 
struction and  devotion  to  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  ?  Or 
shall  there  be  a  religious  service  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the 
attendance  upon  which  shall  be  optional,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many ?  Or  shall  the  Catholic  demand  for  denominational  schools, 
aided  as  in  England  by  the  public  money,  be  acceded  to  ?  This 
is  a  live  discussion,  on  which  we  need  arguments  and  illustrations, 
bat  Dr.  Randall  passes  it  by  with  a  few  common  places  on  the 
importance  of  teaching  Christian  morality  to  the  young — a  theme 
which  no  one  disputes,  at  least  in  public. 

So  with  every  other  topic  of  the  volume.    There  are  given  the 

*  Firtt  PrindpleB  of  Popfdar  Edueation ;  by  8.  S.  Randall.  New  York  : 
Harper  <b  Brothera.     12mo.     pp.266.    New  HaveD :  Jadd  <b  White. 
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plain  commonHBense  and  common-place  opinionH  of  the  friends  of 
public  schools,  but  there  is  nothing  quickening  nor  suggestive  to 
one  who  wishes  to  investigate  with  thoroughness  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  age. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  has  published  a  manual  for  teachers,  entitled  **ih 
the  School-room,^^  *  It  is  not  a  profound  book — hardly  coming 
up  to  the  dignity  of  a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, as  the  second  title  might  lead  us  to  expect ;  but  it  is  a 
book  very  well  adapted  to  inspire  and  instruct  young  teachers. 
Good  sense,  varied  and  prolonged  experience  as  an  instructor,  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced, and  a  fervent  religious  spirit,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  writer.  The  examples  and  illustrations  which  abound  in  his 
pages  are  not  the  hackneyed  traditional  stories,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  anecdotes  derived  from  the  author's  personal  observa- 
tions. We  could  wish  that  some  of  the  chapters  had  been  elabo- 
rated, so  that  their  precepts  might  produce  a  stronger  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  know  a 
better  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lady  or  a  young  man 
who  is  perplexed  and  discomfited  by  the  care  of  a  school-room. 
To  parents  also,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  mental  training 
of  young  children,  the  book  may  be  recommended.  There  is 
nothing  (so  far  as  we  have  noticed)  controversial  in  the  discus- 
sions, or  sectarian  in  the  religious  views  brought  forward  by  the 
author. 

Resourubs  op  the  Pacific  Slope-I — Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  who 
holds  at  present  the  enviable  and  responsible  position  of  American 
Minister  to  China,  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  collection  of  Mining  Sta- 
tistics and  other  paiticulars  illustrative  of  the  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  His  second  and  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  published  by  Congress  last  spring,  and  now  the 
Appletons  have  given  to  the  public  an  edition  of  the  same  docu- 
ment, and  apparently  from  the  same  stereotype  plates.     It  consti- 

*  In  the  Schoolroom,  Ghapiera  in  the  Philosophj  of  Education.  Philadel 
phia:  Eldridge  <b  Brother.     ]2mo.    pp.  276.    New  Hayen:  Jadd  <b  White. 

f  BeaourcM  of  th$  Paeifie  Slope  ;  a  classical  and  descriptive  summary  pertain- 
ing to  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Moantains.  With  a  sketch 
of  the  settlement  and  exploration  of  Lower  California.  By  J.  Ross  Browivx»  aided 
by  a  Corps  of  Assistants.     8yo.    pp.  678,  200.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  <k  Co. 
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tates  (exclusive  of  the  appendix)  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages,  exhibiting  more  fully  than  any  other  work  the 
present  condition  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  There  is  an  obvious 
lack  of  digestion  of  the  materials  brought  together ;  information 
important  and  trivial  being  presented  in  an  overpowering  mass, 
from  which  it  is  a  labor  to  select  the  particulars  bearing  upon  any 
one  especial  theme.  This  difficulty  might  have  been  lessened  by 
the  publication  of  a  good  alphabetical  index,  in  addition  to  the 
rather  meagre  summary  of  contents  which  is  now  given.  The 
value  of  the  report  would  also  have  been  increased  by  a  scientific 
collation  of  the  facts  presented,  the  elimination  of  errors,  the 
pointing  out  of  deficiencies,  and  the  preparation  of  general  or 
sammarj  statements.  As  it  is,  the  different  geographical  dis- 
tricts have  been  described  by  different  persons,  who  have  had  their 
varioQB  notions  respecting  the  proper  character  of  the  work.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  acknowledge  that  with  these  drawbacks 
the  volume  is  a  very  remarkable  and  valuable  compendium  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  many  of  the 
ablest  statisticians  of  that  region  have  contributed  to  its  com- 
pleteness. 

Appended  to  the  principal  document  is  a  valuable  history  of 
explorations  in  Southern  California  from  1582  to  1867,  by  a  well- 
known  bibliographer  of  California,  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor.  The 
researches  of  this  gentleman  into  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  North  America  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  past,  and  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  encouragement.  Mr.  Gabb's  report  of  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Lower  California  in  1867  is  also  given. 

Thb  Idsal  in  Abt.* — ^Taine's  Philosophy  of  Art  is,  in  his  own 
opinion,  somewhat  peculiar,  and  he  claims  for  it  the  merit  of 
originality.  Some  features  of  this  theory  are  apparent  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  but  they  are  not  obtrusive,  nor  do  they  detract  from 
the  unity  of  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  reader.  The 
disoassion  abounds  in  interest,  the  historical  allusions  are  ample, 
and  the  critical  sketches  of  individual  works  of  art,  as  well  as 
of  individual  artists  and  schools  of  art,  are  very  instructive. 
Taine's  skill  as  a  writer  needs  no  notice  or  commendation  from  us. 

•  The  Ideal  in  Art;  by  H.  Taixb.  Translated  by  T.  Dorand.  New  York: 
Uypoldt  A  Holt.     1869. 
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Inauguration  of  Dr.  McCosh.^ — This  handsome  pamphlet 
contains  the  very  able  and  interesting  inangnral  address  of  Presi- 
dent McCosh,  with  the  various  congratulatory  and  other  orations 
which  were  delivered  at  his  induction  to  the  office  of  President  of 
Nassau  Hall.  They  were  all  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  theme 
of  the  Inaugural  was  "  Academic  Teaching  in  Europe/'  and  in 
selecting  and  treating  this  theme,  the  very  able  and  excellent 
author  showed  his  wisdom  and  ability.  The  information  furnished 
is  timely  and  trustworthy,  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  higher 
education  is  so  earnestly  discussed  on  both  sides  the  ocean.  In 
confining  the  most  of  his  suggestions  to  European  institutions,  the 
author  showed  both  modesty  and  tact  Some  few  of  these  sug- 
gestions have  a  less  direct  application  to  the  colleges  of  this 
country  than  the  author  perhaps  supposed,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  of  general  service  and  serve  to  confirm  our  belief  that  the 
country  has  gained  a  treasure  in  acquiring  so  eminent  and  so  ex- 
cellent a  scholar  and  divine.  We  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  on  the  acquisition. 

LooMis^s  Treatise  on  Algebra.! — ^The  fact  that  this  work, 
after  many  years'  use  as  a  college  text-book,  and  a  sale  of  over 
60,000  copies,  has,  in  the  present  edition,  been  carefully  revised, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  re-written  by  the  author,  with  the  aid  of 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  many  experienced  professors  who 
have  used  it,  will  sufficiently  commend  it  to  the  experience  of  all 
who  are  in  search  of  the  best  text-book  in  this  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. It  exhibits  preeminently  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
Professor  Loomis's  other  workfr*— conciseness,  clearness,  and  logical 
method.  The  examples  appear  to  be  well  chosen,  and  are  abund. 
ant  throughout  the  volume,  with  a  classified  collection  of  over  two 
hundred  additional  ones  at  the  end.  To  many,  the  assurance  that 
the  proof  sheets  have  all  passed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Prof.  H. 
A.  Newton,  will  be  a  further  guarantee  of  the  high  character  of 
the  work. 

*  InauguratUm  of  Jamet  McCoth,  2).  D.,  LL,  />.,  as  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Prineeton,  October  27,  1S68.  Xew  York,  Robert  Carter  <& 
Brothers.     136S. 

f  A  Trtaii%9  on  Algepra.  By  Eliab  Looms,  LL.  D ,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  author  of  a  "  Coarse  of  Mathemat  • 
ica.**  Revised  edition.  New  York:  Harper  <k  Brothers,  Publishers.  New 
Haven  :  Jadd  d  White. 
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The  Materia  Mbbiga  in  its  Scientipic  Relations.* — ^This  is 
a  candid,  coraprehensive,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  rational  discus- 
sion of  a  subject  which  all  schools  of  medical  theorists  acknowl- 
edge greatly  needs  a  thoroughly  scientific  treatment. 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Abt  of  Living.! — Most  of  these 
essays  were  originally  delivered  as  lectures.  They  were  after- 
wards rewritten  and  printed  in  the  Springfield  BeptMican^  and 
were  received  with  great  favor.  They  abound  in  wise  suggestions, 
which  are  conveyed  in  a  fitting,  familiar  style,  which  is  relieved  of 
common  place,  and  yet  is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  large 
class  of  persons  whom  they  were  designed  to  benefit.  They  de- 
serve a  wide  circulation. 

Essays  on  the  Pbogbess  of  Nations.J — This  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  several 
years  ago.  It  has  been  laboriously  prepared,  and  embodies  a  vast 
number  of  valuable  facts,  arranged  under  many  heads.  There  is 
no  special  sagacity  or  philosophical  power  exhibited  in  the  gene 
ralizations  and  method  of  the  book.  It  contains,  however,  a  vast 
aggregation  of  valuable  facts,  clearly  described  and  expressed. 

Plymouth  Pulpit. — Messrs.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  (No.  164  Nas- 
sau street,  New  York)  are  publishing,  in  pamphlet  form,  Mr. 
Beecher's  Sermons,  with  his  "  direct  consent  and  authorization," 
week  by  week,  as  they  are  preached.  A  number  of  the  "  Ply- 
month  Pulpit"  appears  each  Saturday,  on  paper  suitable  for  bind- 
ing and  preservation,  at  the  price  of  only  eight  cents  a  single 
<^py»  or  $3  a  year.  Besides  the  sermon,  each  number  contains 
Mr.  Beecher's  prayer,  as  phonographically  reported  by  Mr.  T. 
J.  Ellingwood. 

*  The  Materia  Medica  in  iU  Sdentijie  Relati&nM.    Nevr  Haven,  Conn.     1868. 

f  Plain  Tkoughtt  on  the  Art  of  Living  ;  designed  for  Yoang  Men  and  Women. 
By  Wasbinotos  Gladden.     Boston:   Ticknor  k  Fieldf.     1868. 

X  Eteaye  on  the  Progre$$  of  Natione^  in  Civilization^  Productive  Industry, 
Wealth,  and  Population.  Illustrated  by  Statistics  of  Mining,  Agricultnre,  Mann- 
factnres,  Commeroe,  Banking,  Internal  Improvements,  Emigration,  and  Popula- 
tion. By  Ezra  C.  Skaman.  Second  Series.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  d  Co. 
1868.    New  Haven:  Judd  A  White. 
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Scotia's  Babds.* — ^This  is  a  new  and  beaatifnl  edition  of  the 
best  of  the  books  of  "  selections "  from  Scottish  poetry.  As  an- 
nounced in  a  prefatory  note :  "  It  is  a  Scottish  book  all  over.  The 
tartan  waves  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  introductory  page ;  the  this- 
tle stands  guard  over  the  gates  of  the  preface ;  and  the  bagpipe 
plays  an  adieu  at  the  finis." 

Analysis  and  Pboop-Texts  of  Db.  Juuus  Mulleb'c  Systbm 
OF  Theology. t — We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  very 
valuable  synopsis  of  Proof-Texts.  Though  it  was  designed  origi- 
nally for  the  use  of  theological  students,  it  is  of  equal  value  and 
probably  of  greater  interest  to  clergymen  and  studious  laymen. 
The  titles,  under  which  the  texts  are  arranged,  give,  in  brief  senten- 
ces, the  statements  and  arguments  which  comprehend  the  theo- 
logical system  of  its  eminent  author.  Though  brief  and  con- 
densed, it  is  very  far  from  being  abstract  or  dry.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  fresh  and  interesting,  and  suggests  many  new  and  •omprehen- 
sive  views  of  Christian  truth.  The  pamphlet  may  be  had  of  the 
publisher.  Single  copies  thirty  cents  ;  four  copies  for  one  dollar  > 
twenty-five  copies  for  five  dollars. 

Our  Life  in  China.I — ^This  is  a  neat  and  unadorned  narrative 
of  missionary  experience  among  the  Chinese.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  romantic  interest,  it  keeps  the  attention  awake  by  a  perpet- 
ual variety,  as  it  details  the  trials  and  successes  of  the  mission- 
ary, in  the  regular  work  of  an  established  station,  and  in  the  various 
emergencies  incident  to  the  occupation  of  new  posts.  Its  scenes 
shift  from  the  seacoast  to  the  interior,  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  and  (an  interesting  episode  not  indicated  in  the  title) 
from  China  to  Japan.  Instructive  glimpses  of  the  people  of  both 
countries  will  reward  the  general  reader,  while  those  interested  in 
missions  will  find   in   it  much  useful  information   touching  the 

*  8eotia*»  Bard».  The  Choice  Productions  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  with  Brief  Bio- 
graphical Sketches.  New  York :  Robert  Garter  <b  Brothers.  1869.  Sro.  pp. 
668. 

f  Analysis  and  Proof- Texts  of  Dr,  JulUts  Muller*s  System  of  Theology.  By 
HxNRT  6.  Smith,  D.  D.  Reprinted  from  the  ^*  American  Presbyterian  and  Theo- 
logical Review."  New  York :  J  M.  Sherwood,  664  Broadway.  (At  Charles 
Scriboer  k  Co*s).    1868.     Svo.  pp.  47. 

X  Our  Life  in  China,  By  Hklbn  S.  C.  Nevius.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  db 
Brothers.    New  Haven:  Judd  <k  White. 
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methods  and  resalts  of  missionary  labor  among  the  nations  of  the 
far  East.  A  marked  feature  of  this  little  work  is  the  view  it 
gives  of  the  condition  of  Chinese  women  and  of  the  efforts  for  their 
conversion. 
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Watchwords  for  the  Warfare  of  Life.  From  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Translated 
and  Arranged  by  the  Author  of  "  Chroniclee  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.** 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  12mo.  pp.  880.  [These  *' Watchwords "  have  been 
an  freshly  translated  from  Luther's  own  German  or  Latin,  by  Mrs.  Charles,  and 
are  arranged  under  appropriate  heading^;  as.  Part  L,  Words  for  the  Battle 
Field;  Part  XL,  Words  for  the  Day *b  March ;  Part  III.,  Words  for  the  Halting 
Places  ;  Part  IV.,  Words  for  the  Wounded ;  Part  V.,  Words  of  Victory]. 

The  "  /«r»C  '*  Second,"*  "  Third/"  '*  Fourth,''  and  **  Fifth,  or  Senior  Year'  of 
the  Graduated  Sunday  School  Text-Books.  Five  volumes.  16mo.  By  Charles 
E.  Edoz,  author  of  '<  A  Tear  with  St.  Paul."  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph. [These  are  the  excellent  volumes  referred  to  in  an  article  on  "  Sabbath 
School  Instmctlon  "  in  the  "  New  Englander"  for  January,  1866]. 

Isaiah ;  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  designed  for  both 
Pastors  and  People.    By  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  D.  D.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  562. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.  A. ;  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By 
Edmund  Galamy,  D.  D.  Complete  in  two-volumes.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothers.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  1276. 

Conversations  of  Jesus  Christ  with  Representative  Men.  By  William  Adams, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Madison  Square  Church,  N.  T.  American  Tract  Society,  160 
Nassau  street.  New  York.     l2mo.  pp.  290. 

Stedies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament.  By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D., 
Editor  of  the  Sunday  Magaxine,  New  York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.  1869. 
12mo.  pp.  829. 

The  Pearl  of  Parables;  Notes  on  Luke  xv.,  11-82.  By  the  late  James  Ham- 
ihon,  D.  D.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  <k  Brothers.     1869.     16mo.  pp.  274. 

Wind- wafted  Seed.  Edited  by  Norman  Macleod,  D.  D.,  and  Thomas  Guthrie, 
D.  D.     New  York:  Robert  Carter  <k  Brothers.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  448. 

The  Life  of  Gk)d  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  Boston:  Nichols  and  Noyes.  1868. 
16mo.  pp.  128. 

Reason  and  Revelation ;  or  the  Province  of  Reason  in  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Divine  Revelation  DeEned  and  Illustrated.  By  R.  Milligan.  R.  W.  Carroll  <k 
Ca,  Cincinnati.     Large  12mo.  pp.  445. 

The  Christianas  Present  for  all  Searoas ;  containing  Devotional  Thoughts  of 
Eminent  Divines,  from  Joseph  Hall  to  William  Jay.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
A.  A.  Harsha,  M.  A.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Devotion  by  W.  B.  Sprague 
D.  D.    American  Tract  Society,  160  Nassau  street,  New  York.     12mo.  pp.  666. 

Sermons  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  Plymouth  Church.  Selected  from  Published 
and  Unpublished  Discourses,  and  Revised  by  their  Author.  Harper  A  Bros.,  New 
York.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  284,  286. 
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The  0it7  of  God  By  E.  H.  Nevin.  J.  E.  Barr,  Laneaater,  PenntyWania 
12mo.  pp.  2S2. 

GleaniDgs  among  the  Sheaves.  By  Be7.  G.  H.  Spargeon.  Second  Edition. 
New  Tork  :  Sheldon  <b  Co.     1869.     16mo.  pp.  22S. 

The  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Chnrch :  What  She  Has,  What  She  Lacks,  and 
What  is  Her  True  Position  with  Reference  to  Other  Churches.  Kew  Tork :  N. 
Tibbals  <fc  Co.     1868.     8vo.  pp.  26. 

Are  there  Romanising  Germs  in  the  Prayer  Book?  8to.  pp.  48.  [To  be  ob- 
tained at  the  oflSce  of  *'  77i€  EpiteopaliafC  New  York]. 

No  Romanizing  Germs  in  our  Prayer  Book.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Philadelphia :  Clazton,  Remsen,  A  Haffeifinger.  1868.  8ya 
pp.  36. 

Revidenda;  or  a  Brief  Statement  of  those  Things  in  the  Liturgy  which  should 
be  Revised  and  Altered,  together  with  a  Short  History  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
the  Revisions  it  has  already  undergone.  8va  pp.  82.  [To  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  "  77w  EjMeopalian,**  New  York]. 

The  Theocratic  Principle ;  or  Religion  the  Bond  of  the  Repnblio.  A  Sermon 
in  Behalf  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  Preached  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York,  May  10th,  1868.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D  .D. 
LL.  D.     8vo.  pp.  27. 

Inaugural  Address  of  the  Smith  Professor  in  the  Special  Course,  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  August  6th,  1868.  Warren  F.  Draper,  Andover.  8vo. 
pp.  82. 

The  Baptist  Movement  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  its  Vindication ;  a  Dia- 
course  Delivered  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Bap' 
tist  Church,  Middleborough,  Mass.,  July  16, 1868,  by  David  Weston.  Gould  A 
Lincoln  :  Boston.     8vo.  pp.  82. 

Report  on  the  Composition  and  Quorum  of  Installing  Councils ;  Approved  by 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  at  Clinton,  in  June,  1868.  Case,  Lock- 
wood,  <b  Brainard  :  Hartford.     8vo.  pp.  16. 

The  Sunday  Law  Unconstitutional  and  Unscriptural ;  an  Argument  Presented 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Second  Edition* 
By  Nathaniel  C.  Nash.     Boston.     8vo.  pp.  28. 

Proceedings  of  an  Ex-parte  Council  held  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  18tfa  to  20th,  1868.  King  <k  Baird :  Philadelphia. 
8vo.  pp.  16. 

The  Division  Because  of  Chriflt ;  Being  a  Report  to  his  Parish  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Recent  Conference  in  New  York.  By  J.  W.  Thompson,  D.  D.  Nich- 
ols 4fe  Noyes :  Boston.     8va  pp.  80. 

Reflections  Upon  the  Theories  of  God  in  Christ  and  Vicarious  Atonement. 
Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  <k  Co.    8vo.  pp.  24. 

Hymns  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph. 
1868.     24mo.  pp.  46. 

The  Heritage  of  Peace;  or  Christ  our  Life.  By  T.  S.  Childs,  D.  D.  New 
York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph.     1868.     24mo.   pp.166. 

Saint  Paul;  A  Poem.  By  Frederick  W.  H.  Myers.  New  York:  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph.     1868.     24mo.  pp.  46.     , 

The  Layman's  Breviary ;  or  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.    From 
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the  German  of  Leopold  Schefer.  By  Oharlee  T.  Brooks.  BoRton:  Roberts 
BrothersL     1868.     16mo.  pp.  462. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Beautifnlly  Illustrated.  Amerioan  Tract  Society, 
New  York. 

Irony  in  History ;  or  Was  Gibbon  an  Infidel  ?  By  Rey.  James  Macdonald, 
D.  D.     From  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra/'  July,  1868.    AndoTer :  W.  P.  Draper. 

Letters  on  the  Divine  Trinity.  Addressed  to  Henry  Ward  Beeeher.  By  B.  F. 
Barrett     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  d(  Co.     16mo.  pp.  180. 

Where  is  the  City?  Second  edition.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  ]6ma 
pp.  849. 
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The  Inyasion  of  the  Crimea ;  Its  Origin  and  Progrress  down  to  the  Death  of 
Lord  Raglan.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  Vol.  IL  New  York:  Harper  A  Bro's. 
12mo.  pp.  632. 

History  of  the  American  Ci  vU  War.  By  J.  W.  Draper.  Vol  IL  New  York : 
Harper  A  Brothers.    Svo.  pp.  614. 
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Francis  Parkman,  author  of  *'  Conspiracy  of  Pontiao."  and  a  Translation  of 
Damaa*  Biographical  Sketch  of  General  Bouquet  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Robert 
Clarke  it  Co.     1868.     8yo.  pp.  162. 

Cameos  from  English  History ;  from  Rollo  to  Edward  II.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Heir  of  Reddyffe.'*  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <b  Co.  1869.  12mo. 
pp.  475. 

Landmarks  of  History,  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Ancient  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Maliomedan  Conquest  Part  II.  Medi»yal  History  from 
the  Mahomedan  Inyasion  to  the  Reformation.  Part  IIL  Modem  History  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  Our  Times.  Three  yolnmes.  By  Miss 
Yonge.  Second  American  Edition,  Reyised  and  Enlarged.  New  York :  Ley- 
poldt  <fc  Holt     1868.     12mo.  pp.  262,  228,  478. 

The  Dutch  Reformation ;  A  History  of  the  Struggle  in  the  Netherlands,  for 
Ciyil  and  Religious  Liberty,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  W.  Carlos  Marty n, 
author  of  "  A  History  of  the  English  Puritans,"  *'  A  History  of  the  Huguenots,*' 
ete.,  etc  American  Tract  Society,  160  Nassau  street.  New  York  City.  12mo. 
PP.S28. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetchine.  By  Count  De  Fallouz,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Preston.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1868. 
ISmo.  pp.  S69. 

Life  of  George  Steyensoo  and .  of  his  Son,  Robert  Steyenson,  Comprising  a 
History  of  the  Inyention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Looomotiye.  By 
S.  Smiles.    New  York:  Harper  it  Brothers.    8yo.  pp.  601. 

Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life.  By  H.  Greeley.  New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  ^  Co. 
8ya  pp.  624. 

The  Captured  Scout  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  A  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Ser- 
geant Henry  H.  Manning,  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment  By 
Chaplain  H.  CUiy  Trumbull     Boston :  Nichols  A  Noyes.     l2mo.  pp.  60. 

Memorabilia  in  the  Life  of  Jedidiah  Morse.  By  his  Son,  S.  E.  Morse.  Boston : 
A.  W.  Locke  Je  Co.    12mo.  pp.  24. 
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Reminisoenoes  of  Earopeaa  Travel.  By  A.  P.  Peabody.  New  Fork :  Hard 
d  Houghton.     16mo.  pp.  viii.,  816. 

Gape  Cod  and  All  Alon^  Shore.  Stoiies  by  0.  Nordhofll  New  Tork :  Harper 
A  Brothers.     ISmo.  pp.  286. 

Letters  from  Eden ;  or,  Reminisoenoes  of  Missionary  Life  in  the  East  By 
ReT.  G.  H.  Wheeler,  Missionary  in  Eastern  Turkey.  American  Tract  Society, 
28  ComhUl,  Boston.     16mo.  pp.  482. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  and  Oentral  America.  First  Series :  Life  in 
the  Llanos  of  Venezuela.  By  Don  Ramon  Paes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner 
A  Co.    1868.     12ma  pp.  4*78. 

BBLLK  LnTBB8, 

Among  the  Hills,  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  O.  Whittier.  Boston:  Fields* 
Osgood,  <k  Co.    16mo.  pp.  100. 

Under  the  Willows,  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  R  LowelL  Boston :  Ticknor  A 
Fields.    16mo.  pp.  286. 

U  Yes,  and  Perhaps.  By  E.  E.  Hale.  Boston:  Tieknor  d  Fields.  16nao 
pp.  296. 

Prince  Eugene  and  his  Times.  By  Mrs.  Clara  Mundt  (Louise  Muhlbaoh). 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.    8va  pp.  816. 

Goethe  and  Schiller:  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Clara  Mundt  (Louise 
Muhlbach).    Translated  by  C.  Coleman.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <k  Co 

Home  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven  ("  Cousin  Alice").  New  York:  D 
Appleton  it  Co.     1869.     l2mo.  pp.  8^2. 

Ruby's  Husband.  By  Marion  Harland.  New  York :  Sheldon  k  Co.  1869. 
12mo.  pp.  899. 

Fior  d'  Aliza.  By  A.  De  Lamartine.  New  York :  Hurd  k  Houghton.  l6mo. 
pp.  240. 

Constance  Aylmer.  A  Story  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  H.  F.  P.  New 
York:  C.  Scribner  k  Co.    1869.    12mo.  pp.  847. 

Callamura.  By  Julia  Pleasants.  Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Ramsen  k  Haflfel* 
finger.     1868.     12mo.  pp.  464. 

Madame  De  Beaupre.  By  Mrs.  E.  Jenkin.  New  York:  Leypoldt  k  Holt. 
1869.    16mo.  pp.  278. 

The  Hermits.  By  Rev,  C.  Elngsley.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  dt  Cou 
12mo.  pp.  886. 

"I  WiU."  and  Other  Stories.  By  ••May."  New  York:  P.  a  Wynkoop  <fr 
Son.     1868.     12mo.  pp.  191. 

The  Orphan's  Triumph ;  or.  The  Story  of  Lily  and  Harry  Qrant  By  H.  K. 
P.  Author  of  **The  Kemptons,"  "Paul  and  Margaret^*'  etc  New  York:  M. 
W.  Dodd.     1869.     16ma  pp.  296. 

Paul  and  Margaret,  the  Inebriate's  Children.  By  H.  K.  P.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1869.     16mo.  pp.  178. 

Oeneva's  Shield :  A  Story  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Black- 
bum,  Author  of  ••Ulrich  Zwingle,"  "William  Farel,"  etc.  New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1868.     16mo.  pp.  826. 
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Dusters  of  the  Grofls:  or,  the  CotUge  and  the  Pekoe.  American  Treet 
Sodely,  160  Naaean  street.  New  York.     12mo.  pp.  f28. 

Aaefaoied.  By  the  Author  of  the  Climbera.  Americen  Treet  Society,  ISO 
Imho  street,  New  York :    ISma  pp.  271. 

Mirk  Sceidimui ;  or.  Show  Yoor  Colors.  From  the  London  Trset  Society. 
liaerieso  Tract  Society,  150  Naasao  street,  New  York.     16mo.  pp.  204. 

BCanyatt's  Works.  [The  Messrs.  Appleton  are  poblishing  an  excellent  edS- 
(MB,  in  large  type,  of  the  very  popular  novels  of  Capt.  Marryatt.  There  are  to 
b»  twehe  volumes,  at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  each.  Six  volmnea  have  already 
■lipeared ;  indnding  •*  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,*  and  '*  Peter  Strnple*  ]. 

MiBcxLLaHiona. 

Hippy  Thooghts.  By  F.  G.  Barand.  [This  First  Tolnme  of  the  "  Handy 
Vohme  Senes,"  to  be  pablished  by  Messrs.  Roberta  Brothers  of  Boston,  is  a  non- 
^eeripc I  It  is  the  most  thoronghly  laughter  provoking  book  of  the  season.  The 
aatdreotiires  of  the  charmingly  naive  city-bred  hero  who  has  been  driven  by 
^  intesse  summer  heat  of  the  town  to  try  the  ireah  air,  the  cool  breexes,  the 
tm^iul  ease,  and  the  "  gold  fish  "  of  the  country,  are.  deeeribed  with  a  peculiar 
^oBor  which  is  unlike  anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted]. 

ttie  New  England  Tragedies  in  Prose.  By  Rowland  H.  Allen.  I.  The  Coming 
efthe  Qoakera.  II.  The  Witchcraft  Delusion.  Boston:  Noyes  d  Nichols. 
1369.  ISmo.  pp.  166.  [We  have  not  yet  fouod  time  to  examine  earelully  this 
1^  Tolune;  hut  we  mention  it  now,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  reliable  historical 
"ccoont  of  the  events  which  Mr.  LoDgfellow  has  made  the  themes  of  his  late 
■ork.  and  to  give  jvst  the  Uiformation  which  the  readers  of  his  "Trsgedies" 
^  denre  to  obtain]. 

^  AtUntio  Almanac  1869.  Edited  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  [This  is  the 
pn'aei  of  Almanacs.  It  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American 
>atbon;  and  the  entire  contents,  both  of  the  literary  and  artistic  departments* 
^nbesn  prepared  expressly  for  it]. 

^oodSide  and  Sea-Side.  Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  New  York:  D. 
*Wl«too  A  Co.     1869.     8vo.  pp.  96. 

fietlmah.  By  the  author  of  *' Friends  in  Council.**  Boston:  RoberU  Broth- 
^  1869.    12mo.  pp.  499. 

^  Book  about  Dominoes.  Being  the  reflections  and  recollections  of  a  member 
*f  tlie  Ph>fession.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    12mo.  pp.  266. 

^<«a*i  Architectnral  Review  and  Builder's  Journal.  An  illustrated  monthly, 
^ducted  by  Samuel  Sloan,  Architect;  assisted  by  Charles  J.  Lukens.  Phila. 
*^iphi8:  Qaxton,  Remsea,  <k  Haffiilfinger.  [Six  numbers  of  this  Journal  have 
»Ppeiied]. 

Fnginents  of  Political  Science  on  Nationalism  and  Inter-Nationalism.  By 
^^aeisLieber.  LL.  D.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  it  Co.     8vo.  pp.  28. 

Redolt.  Par  X.  B.  Saintiae.  Nouvelle  Edition.  Revue  et  oorrig^e.  Bib- 
^fttli^ue  Populaire  Fraoffaise.    New  York;  D.  Appleton  <k  Co.     12mo.  pp.  248. 

%  Prison.  Memoirs  of  Silvio  Pellico.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1868. 
^^'  pp.  307. 

^«  Friendships  of  Women.  By  William  Rounserille  Alger.  Boston :  Rob- 
«rti  Brothers.     1868.    12mo.     pp.416. 


Recent  Putlicatiane.  [Jan., 

Passages  from  the  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood,  d(  Go.     16mo.  pp.  228. 

What  Ads  vert  By  Anna  £.  Diokintou.  Boeton  :  Hcknor  <b  Fields.  16mo. 
pp.  SOI. 

The  Opiam  Habit,  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Remedy.  New  York :  Harper 
<k  Brothers.     12mo.  pp.  886. 

Earth  Closets:  How-to  Make  Them,  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  G.  B. 
Warring.    New  York:  Tribune  Association.     16mo.  pp.  45. 

Among  the  Arabs :  A  NarratiTe  of  Adventures  in  Algeria.  By  O.  Naphegyi  ^ 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippinooit.     16ma  pp.  862. 

The  Negroes  in  Negroland ;  in  America ;  Generally.  Also,  the  Several  Races 
of  White  Men.    By  H.  R.  Helper.    New  York:  G.  W.  Carleton.     12mo.  pp.  264. 

Tales  of  Algeria ;  or  Life  among  the  Arabs.  From  the  Y^loce  of  Alexandre, 
Dumas.  By  Richard  Meade  Bache.  Four  illustrations.  Philadelphia :  Clazton, 
Remsen,  <k  Haffelfinger.     12mo.  pp.  861. 

Tablets.  By  A.  Bronson  Aleott.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1868.  12mo 
pp.  208. 

How  Not  to  be  Sick:  a  Sequel  to  <'  Philosophy  of  Eating."  By  A.  J.  Bellows, 
M.  D.    New  York :  Hurd  <k  Houghton.     8to.    pp.  860. 

Memorials  of  those  who  suffered  for  the  Oatholic  Faith  in  Ireland  in  the  Six- 
teenth, Serenteenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Edited  by  M>Ies  O'Reilly, 
LL.  D.    New  York :  Catholic  Publishing  Society.     12mo.    pp.  462. 

A  Book  for  Boys.  By  A.  R.  Hope.  Author  of  "  A  Book  about  Dominies.* 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1869.     12mo.    pp.  247. 

Report  of  the  Commission  of  Education,  with  Circulars  and  Documents  acoom. 
panying  the  same ;  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  June 
2d,  1868.     Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.     1868.     8vo.    pp.866. 

Appleton's  Juvenile  Annual  for  1869.    A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Gift  for 
Young  People.    With  numerous  illustrations.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  d(  Co 
1864.     l2mo.     pp.  882. 

Fanny  Lightman's  Choice.  By  Mrs.  Martha  K  Berry.  New  York :  American 
Tract  Society.     16mo.    pp.  848. 

This  and  That ;  or.  Thoughts  on  Different  Subjecto:  By  Henry  G.  MoArthur. 
Chicago:  Church  ft  Goodman.     1868.     12mo.    pp.288. 

Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes.  By  S.  W.  Lander.  Eight  volumes.  Order  of 
the  volumes :  Boston. — St.  Petersburg. — Pekin. — Moscow. — Zurich. — Berlin. — 
Rome.— New  York.    New  York:  Sheldon  <b  Co.     1869.     16mo. 

Children  with  the  Poeta.  By  Harriet  B.  McKeever.  Philadelphia :  Claxton, 
Remsen,  and*Haffelfinger.     1868.     12mo.  pp.  860. 

The  Trotting  Horse  of  America  ;  How  to  train  and  drive  him.  With  reminis- 
cences of  the  trotting  turf.  By  Hiram  Woodruff  Edited  by  Charles  J.  Foster, 
of  "  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times."  Including  an  introductory  notice  by  Geoi^ 
Wilkes,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  editor.  New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 
1868.     12mo.     pp.  412. 

Farm  Talk.  A  series  of  articles  in  the  colloquial  style,  illustrating  various 
common  farm  topics.  By  Geo.  E.  Brackett,  Belfast,  Maine.  Boston :  Lee  ft 
Shepard.     16mo.    pp.  180. 

King  Sham,  and  other  Atrocities  in  Verse ;  including  a  humorous  History  of 
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the^ke's  Peak  Excitement  By  Laarence  N.  QreeDleaf.  Kew  York:  Hurd  & 
HoogrbtoD.     1868.     12mo.     pp.  140. 

The  Family  Christian  Almanac  for  1869.  New  York:  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety.   16mo.    pp.  60. 

Oration  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of  the  College  of  California,  Wednee- 
day,  Jnne  Sd,  1868,  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Benton.    San  Francisco.     8vo.    pp.  19. 

Address  on  Industrial  Schools,  delivered  to  the  Teaohers  of  the  Schools,  No- 
vember 18,  1868.  By  C.  L.  Brace,  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
1868.    8vo.     pp.  19. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  for  1867.  By  Joseph  M.  Wilson.  Phil- 
adelphia.    8vo.    pp.  561. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

A  Text  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  An  accurate,  modem,  and  systematic 
explanation  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Science.  Adapted  to  nse  in 
high  schools  and  academies.  With  149  illustrations.  By  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School 
Kew  York  :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.     1868.    12ma    pp.  816. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Albert  Harkneas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  dk  Co.     1869.     12mo.     pp.  806. 

New  Guide  to  German  Conversation,  with  a  synopsis  of  German  Grammar. 
Arranged  from  the  works  of  Witcomb,  Dr.  Emil  Otto,  Flaxman,  and  others.  By 
L.  Pylodet.     New  York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt     24mo.    pp.  287,  87. 

Grammaire  Frangaise  k  TUaage  dds  Anglais;  arrang^e  d*apres  la  12me  ^tion 
de  la  Grammaire  Frangaise,  t  TUsage  des  Allemands.  By  Eugene  Borel.  Re- 
vised by  Edward  B.  Coe,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Leypoldt  d 
Holt     12mo.    pp.  116. 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography.  Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler  k  Co.  4to. 
pp.  164. 

PMieation$  of  the  American  Tract  Society^  160  Naieau  St.,  New  York  Oity,-^ 
Daaghters  of  the  Cross;  or,  the  Cottage  and  the  Palace.  16mo.  pp.  228. — The 
Orphans  of  Glen-Elder.  A  Tale  of  Scottish  Life.  24ino.  pp.  272.— A  Child's 
life  of  Luther.  24mo.  pp.  128. — Among  the  Crags;  or.  Legends  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. 24mo.  pp.  182. — One  Earthly  House  and  its  Builder;  or,  the  Wisdom 
of  God  as  displayed  in  the  Body  of  Man.  With  numerous  engravings.  24mo. 
pp.  199.~The  Perfect  Law.  By  Rev.  George  S.  Mott  24mo.  pp.  200. — Jasper 
and  Lucy.  By  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight  24mo.  pp.  132. — Hattie  May ;  or,  Ways 
of  Doing  Good.  By  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes.  24mo.  pp.  206. — ^The  Mirage  of  Life. 
Square  16mo.  pp.  204. 


Thb  RspBcm  OF  BamsB  PaaioDicALs  bt  thi  LaoNAan  Soott  PuBLisHiifO  Gox- 
PAKT,  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

The  Edinburgh  Beview,  October^  1868.— 1.  SybeVs  History  of  the  French 
Revolution. — 2.  Senior  on  Ireland. — 6.  Hindoo  Fairy  Legends.— 4.  King1ake*s 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea. — 6.  Darwin  on  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants. — 6. 
The  Papacy  and  the  French  Empire, — 7.  The  Agricultural  Laborers  of  England. 
8.  The  Spanish  Gypsy. — 9.  The  Expiring  Parliament 


Recent  Publications.  [Jan.^ 

The  WettnUmier  JUniew,  October  1868.— 1.  Landed  Tenure  in  the  Highlands. 
— 2  Poems  by  William  Morris. — 8.  Reform  of  our  Civil  Procedure. — 4.  Spiel- 
hairen's  Novell. — 6.  The  Property  of  Married  Women.— 6.  Gbioa. — 7.  The  Sup- 
pressed Sex^-^.  Sea  Sickness. — 9,  Middle  Class  Schools. 

7%e  Ltmdim  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1868. — 1.  The  Great  Railway  Monop- 
oly.—2.  Lady  Minto's  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot.- 4.  Deer  and 
Deer  Parks. — 4.  The  Arohbishops  of  Canterbury  of  the  Reformation. — 5.  Lake 
Dwellings.->-6.  The  Homeric  Qaestion.^-T.  Mr.  M&thew  Arnold's  Report  on 
French  Education.^.  Yorkshire.-^9.  The  Public  Questions  at  Issue. 

The  yorth  Briiieh  Reoieie,  September^  1868. — I.  Bartolomeo  de  Las  Oasas. — 
2.  The  Greek  Gnomic  Poets. — 8.  On  the  Education  of  the  Imbecile. — i.  Zwingll, 
the  Reformer. — 6.  France  in  Europe  and  in  Africa.~-6.  The  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales. — ^7.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. — 8.  Positivism. 

Blackwood^ $  Edinburgh  Magazine,  September,  1868. — Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.,  No.  VI.  The  Toung  Chevalier. — Bunsen— Madame 
Aurelia,  Part  I.— Cornelius  0*Dowd.— Letters  from  a  Stoff  Officer  with  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  Part  IV.- The  Rigbt  Hon.  Bei^jamin  Disraeli,  No.  2. 

November  Number. — Doubles  and  Qoits :  a  Comedy  of  Errors,  Part  I. — ^Lewes's 
History  of  Philosophy — ^Madame  Aurelia,  Conclusion — Disestablishment  and 
Dean  Alford  on  the  Cburch  of  the  Future — ^Tbe  Spanish  Revolution — Cornelius 
O'Dowd^Old  and  New— The  Coming  Elections. 

December,  1868. — Doubles  and  Quits:  a  Comedy  of  Errors,  Part  11. — BOstori- 
cal  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  U.,  No.  YIII.  The  Sailor— Kinglake's  His- 
tory of  the  War  in  the  Crimea.— Dean  MUman.— Cornelius  O'Dowd.— What  is  to 
come  of  It  f 


GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK. 


EDrrSD  BY   MRS.    SARAH   J.   HALE   AND   L.    A.    GODET. 

**  Not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  in  every  household." 

'*  Chdetfe  Lad^e  Booh,  contuning  most  valuable  information  for  ladies.  Its 
receipts,  patterns,  needle- work,  and  instruction,  are  invaluable  to  every  house- 
keeper." 

"  It  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  Magazines  published  exclusively  for  the 
ladies." 

One  copy,  one  year,  88;  two  copies,  one  year,  |5.60;  three  copies,  one  year, 
$7.60 ;  four  copies,  one  year,  |ia 

Address, 

L.  A.  GODEY, 

Northeaet  corner  Sixth  and  Cheetnut  etreet, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Yale  College  Scientiflc  Department. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 


The  object  of  this  department  of  Yale  College  is  two-fold  : 

1.  To  furnish  to  yoiin^  men  a  thorough  and  systemati<- 
education,  based  upon  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
'  the  modern  languages.  The  course  continues  for  three  VHart^, 
'  and  leads  to  the  dei^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Vale  C<>1- 
I  lege.  During  the  first  year,  all  the  class  pursue  the  saim- 
|l  studies  ;  aurirfg  the  hist  two  years,  every  pereon  follows,  m-- 

I  cording  to  his  own  choice,  any  one  of  several   distinct  and 

I I  prescribed  courses. 

i\  To  aftbid  to  college  graduates  and  other  properly  (jua  1  i- 
fied  persons,  opportunities  for  advanced  and  special  study  in 
variou>i  dej^artments  of  natural  science,  especially  in  Chein- 
istry,  Natural  History,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering/. 
Practical  Astronomy,  etc.  Tiiose  who  desire  to  do  so,  nias 
pursue  a  course  of  two  years  as  candidates  for  the  degree  <»{ 
Doctor  of  Philos'»phy  in  Yale  College. 

The  extensive  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  specinieiK-^, 
etc.,  of  Yale  College  are  freely  accessible  to  the  students  ot* 
this  department. 

Circulars  containing  fuller  information  will  be  sent  on  hj*- 
I  plication  by  letter  to  the  '*  Shkffieli>  Scikntific  School  ok 
Yale  College.'' 
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Abticlk    L— the   SAN    KIAU,    OR    THE    THREE    RE- 
LIGIONS OF  CHINA. 

The  religions  experience  of  the  Chinese  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tive Btndy.  Detached  at  an  early  period  from  the  parent 
fitock,  and  for  thousands  of  years  holding  but  little  intercourse 
with  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  with  a  good  degree  of  precision  those  ideas  which 
constituted  tlieir  original  inheritance,  and  to  trace  in  history 
the  development  or  corruption  of  their  primitive  beliefs.  Mid- 
way in  their  long  career,  importing  from  India  an  exotic  sys- 
tem, and  more  recently  coming  in  contact  with  Mahometan- 
ism  and  Christianity,  we  are  enabled  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  their  indigenous  creeds  have  been  aflfected  or  modified 
by  foreign  elements. 

In  their  long  experience,  each  of  the  leading  systems  has 
been  fairly  tested.  The  arena  has  been  large  enough,  and  the 
duration  of  the  experiment  long  enough,  to  admit  of  each 
system  working  out  its  full  results ;  and  these  experiments  are 
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of  the  greater  valne,  because  they  have  been  wrought  out  in 
the  midst  of  a  highly  organized  society,  and  in  connection 
with  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture. 

In  their  views  and  practices,  the  Chinese  of  to-day  are  poly- 
theistic and  idolatrous.  The  evidence  of  this  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voyager  on  every  hand.  In  the  aanpauy  that 
carries  him  to  the  shore,  he  discovers  a  small  shrine,  which 
contains  an  image  of  the  river  god,  the  god  of  wealth,  or 
Kwanyin^  the  goddess  of  mercy.  His  eye  is  charmed  by  the 
picturesqueness  of  pagodas  perched  on  mountain  crags,  and 
monasteries  nestling  in  sequestered  dells ;  and,  on  entering 
even  a  small  town,  he  is  surprised  at  the  extent  if  not  the 
magnificence  of  temples  erected  to  Cheiighwang,  the  "  city 
Defender,"  and  Confucius,  the  patron  of  letters.  Heaps  of 
gilt  paper  are  consumed  in  the  streets,  accompanied  by  volleys 
of  fire-crackers.  Bonzes  modulating  their  voices  with  the 
sound  of  a  wooden  rattle  fill  the  air  with  their  melancholy 
chant ;  and  processions  wind  through  narrow  lanes,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  a  silver  effigy  of  the  **  dragon  king,"  the  god 
of  rain. 

These  temples,  images,  and  symbols,  he  is  informed,  all 
belong  to  San  kian^  three  religions.  All  three  are  equally  idola- 
trous, and  he  inquires  in  vain  for  any  influential  native  sect, 
which,  more  enlightened  or  philosophical  than  the  rest,  raises 
a  protest  against  the  prevailing  superstition.  Yet,  on  acquir- 
ing the  language  and  studying  the  popular  superstitions  in 
their  myriad  fantastic  shapes,  he  begins  to  discover  traces  of  a 
religious  sentiment,  deep  and  real,  which  is  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  objects  of  ]»opular  worship — a  veneration  tor 
Tien  or  Heaven,  and  a  belief  that  in  the  visible  haavens  there 
resides  some  vague  power,  who  provides  for  the  wants  of  men, 
and  rewards  them  according  to  their  deeds. 

Personified  as  Lautienye — not  heavenly  father,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  Christian's  conception  of  combined  tenderness  and 
majesty,  but  literally  "  Old  Father  Heaven,"  much  as  we  say 
"  Old  Father  Time ;"  or  designated  by  a  hundred  other  appel- 
lations, this  august  but  unknown  Being,  though  universally 
acknowledged,  is  invoked  or  worshiped  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.     Some,   at  the   close  of  the  year,  present  a  thank- 
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offering  to  the  Great  Power  who  has  controlled  the  course  of 
its  events ;  others  burn  a  stick  of  incense  every  evening 
under  the  open  sky  ;  and  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  all  classes 
bow  down  before  Tien  as  the  first  of  the  five  objects  of  vene- 
ration.* 

When  taxed  with  ingratitude  in  neglecting  to  honor  that 
Being  on  whom  they  depend  for  existence,  the  Chinese  uni- 
formly reply — "  It  is  not  ingratitude,  but  reverence,  that  pre- 
vents our  worship.  He  is  too  great  for  us  to  worship.  None 
bat  the  Emperor  is  worthy  to  lay  an  offering  on  the  altar  of 
Heaven."  In  conformity  with  this  sentiment,  the  Emperor, 
as  the  high  priest  and  mediator  of  his  people,  celebrates  in 
Peking  the  worship  of  Heaven  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

Within  tlie  gates  of  the  southern  division  of  the  capital, 
and  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove  so  extensive  that  the  silence 
of  its  deep  shades  is  never  broken  by  the  noises  of  the  busy 
world,  stands  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  It  consists  of  a  single 
tower,  whose  tiling  of  resplendent  azure  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  form  and  color  of  the  aerial  vault.  It  contains  no 
image,  and  the  solemn  rites  are  not  performed  within  the 
tower;  but,  on  a  marble  altar  which  stands  before  it,  a  bullock 
is  offered  once  a  year  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  while  the  master  of 
the  Empire  prostrates  himself  in  adoration  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe. 

Tliis  is  the  high  place  of  Chinese  devotion  ;  and  the  thought- 
tnl  visitor  feels  that  he  ought  to  tread  its  courts  with  unsan- 
daled  feet.  For  no  vulgar  idolatry  has  entered  here — this 
mountain  top  still  stands  above  the  waves  of  corruption,  and 
on  this  solitary  altar  there  still  rests  a  faint  ray  of  the  prime- 
val faith.  The  tablet  which  represents  the  invisible  Deity  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Shangte,  the  Supreme  Euler;  and 
as  we  contemplate  the  Majesty  of  the  Empire  prostrate  before 
it,  while  the  smoke  ascends  from  his  burning  sacrifice,  our 
thoaghts  are  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the 
King  of  Salem  oflSciated  as  "  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God." 

The  two  characters  yu  and  hwang^  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
title  of  Shangte,  do  indeed  betray  the  fact,  that  the  simple 

*  The  other  foar  are  the  earth,  the  prince,  parents,  and  teachera 
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grandeur  of  the  original  idea  has  been  eomewhat  affected  by 
the  infloence  of  Tauism  ;  still,  the  other  two  characters  pcant 
back  unmistakably  to  the  object  of  China's  earliest  and  purest 
devotion. 

The  writings  and  the  institutions  of  the  Chinese  are  not 
like  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Hebrews,  pervaded  with  the 
idea  of  God.  It  is,  nevertheless,  expressed  in  their  ancient 
books  with  so  much  clearness  as  to  make  us  wonder  and 
lament  that  it  has  left  so  faint  an  impression  on  the  national 
mind. 

In  their  books  of  History,  it  is  recorded  that  music  was 
invented  for  the  praise  of  Shangte.  Bival  claimants  for  the 
throne  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Shangte.  He  is  the  arbiter 
of  nations,  and,  while  actuated  by  benevolence,  is  yet  capable 
of  being  provoked  to  wrath  by  the  iniquities  of  men.  In  the 
Book  of  Changes  he  is  repre^^ented  as  restoring  life  to  torpid 
nature  on  the  return  of  Spring.  In  the  Book  of  Kites  it  is 
said  that  the  ancients  'Sprayed  tor  grain  to  Shangte,^'  and 
presented  in  offering  a  bullock,  which  must  be  without  blem- 
ish, and  stall-fed  for  three  months  before  the  day  of  sacrifice. 
In  the  Book  of  Odes,  mostly  composed  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  containing 
fragments  of  still  higher  antiquity,  Shangte  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  while  the  spirits  of  the  good  *'  walk 
up  and  down  on  his  right  and  left." 

In  none  of  these  writings  is  Shangte  clothed  in  the  human 
form  and  debased  by  human  passion  like  the  Zeus  of  the 
Greeks.  There  is  in  them  even  less  of  anthropomorphism 
than  we  find  in  the  representations  of  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  nearest  approach  to  exhibiting  him  in  the 
human  form,  is  the  ascription  to  Shangte  of  a  "  huge  foot- 
print," probably  an  itnpression  on  some  mass  of  rock.  But 
how  far  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  was  removed 
from  gross  materialism,  may  be  inferred  from  that  line  in  one 
of  the  ancient  Odes,  Shangte  wu  eheng  wu  hiu — "  God  has  no 
voice  or  odor,"  i.  e.  he  is  imperceptible  by  the  senses.  And 
the  philosopher  Chuhe  sajs  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Ancient 
Classics,  that  '*  Shangte  is  2«,"  i.  e.  a  principle  of  nature. 
Educated  Chinese  (for  instance  the  celebrated  Sen)  on  em- 
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bracing  Christianity,  assert  that  the  Shangte  of  their  fathers 
was  identical  with  the  Tienchu,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  whom 
they  are  tanght  to  worship. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  an  extended  argument,*  even  if 
our  space  would  admit  of  it,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
early  Chinese  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
God.  They  did  not,  indeed,  know  him  as  the  Creator,  but  they 
recognized  him  as  supreme  in  providence,  and  without  begin- 
ning or  end. 

Whence  came  this  conception  t  Was  it  the  mature  result  of 
ages  of  speculation,  or  was  it  brought  down  from  remote 
antiquity  on  the  stream  of  patriarchal  tradition  ?  The  latter, 
we  think,  is  the  only  probable  hypothesis.  In  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  no  trace  of  speculative  inquiry. 
They  raise  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of  Shangte,  or  the 
grounds  of  their  faith  in  such  a  being,  but  in  their  first  pages 
allude  to  him  as  already  well  known,  and  speak  of  burnt  ofi^er- 
ing9  made  to  him  on  mountain  tops,  as  an  established  rite. 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  Shangte,  when  it  first  meets  us,  is  not  in 
the  process  of  development,  but  already  in  the  first  stages  of 
decay.  The  beginnings  of  that  idolatry,  by  which  it  was  sub- 
sequently almost  obliterated,  are  distinctly  traceable.  The 
heavenly  bodies,  the  spirits  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  even 
the  spirits  of  deceased  men,  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
divine  honors  of  Shangte.  The  religious  sentiment  was  fritter- 
ed away  by  being  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and 
the  popular  mind  seemed  to  take  refuge  among  the  creatures 
of  its  own  fancy,  as  Adam  did  amidst  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
from  the  terrible  idea  of  a  holy  Cod.  A  debasing  superstition 
became  universal.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  Three  Religions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mutual  relations  of  these  three 
systems — in  other  words,  to  understand  the  religious  aspects  of 
China  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  separate 
attention  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  each.  We  begin  with 
Confucianism. 

There  are  two  classes  of  great  men,  who  leave  their  mark 
on  the  condition  of  their  species — those  who  change  the  course 
of  history,  without  any  far-reaching  purpose,  much  as  a  fall- 
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ing  cliff  changes  the  direction  of  a  stream  ;  and  those,  again, 
who,  like  skillful  engineers,  excavate  a  channel  for  the  thought 
of  future  generations.  Preeminent  among  the  latter  stands 
the  name  of  Confucius.  Honored,  during  his  life-time,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  princes  of  several  states  lamented  his 
decease  like  that  of  a  father,  his  influence  has  deepened  with 
time  and  extended  with  the  swelling  multitudes  of  his  people. 
Budhism  and  Tauism  both  give  signs  of  decay^  but  the  influ- 
ence and  the  memory  of  Confucius  continue  as  green  as  the 
cypresses  that  shade  his  tomb.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
and  twenty  centuries,  he  has  a  temple  in  every  city,  and  an 
eflSgy  in  every  school  room.  He  is  venerated  as  the  fountain 
of  wisdom  by  all  the  votaries  of  letters,  and  worshiped  by  the 
mandarins  of  the  realm,  as  the  author  of  their  civil  polity. 
The  estimation  in  which  his  teachings  continue  to  be  held,  is 
well  exhibited  in  the  reply  which  the  people  of  Shantung,  his 
native  province,  gave  to  a  missionary,  who,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  offered  them  Christian  books :  "  We  have  seen  your 
books,"  said  they,  "  and  neither  desire  nor  approve  of  them. 
In  the  instructions  of  our  sage,  we  have  suflicient,  and  they 
are  superior  to  any  foreign  doctrines  that  you  can  bring  us." 

Born  B.  C.  551,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  talents,  Con- 
fucius was  far  from  relying  on  the  fertility  of  his  own  genius. 
'*  Reading  without  thought  is  fruitless,  and  thought  without 
reading  idle,"  is  a  maxim  which  he  taught  his  disciples,  and 
one  which  he  had  doubtless  followed  in  the  formation  of  his 
own  mind.  China  already  possessed  accumulated  treasures  of 
literature  and  history.  With  these  materials  he  stored  his 
memory,  and  by  the  ^id  of  reflection  digested  them  into  a  sys- 
tem for  the  use  of  posterity. 

Filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  and 
mourning  over  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  times,  .he  entered  at 
an  early  age  on  the  vocation  of  reformer.  He  at  first  sought 
to  effect  his  objects  by  obtaining  civil  office,  and  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  good  governmert;  as  well  as  by  giving  instruction  to 
those  who  became  his  disciples.  At  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  premiership  of  his  native  state ;  and  in  a 
few  months,  the  improvement  in  the  public  morals  was  mani- 
fest.    Valuables  might  be  exposed  in  the  street  without  being 
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stolen,  and  Bhepherds  abandoned  the  practice  of  filling  their 
sheep  with  water  before  leading  them  to  market. 

The  circumBtance  that  led  him  to  renounce  political  life,  is 
worth  recording.  The  little  kingdom  of  Ln  fjrow  ajmce  in 
wealth  and  proBperitj,  and  the  princes  of  rival  states,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  acquiring  an  ascendency  in  the  politics  of  the 
empire,  felt  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  wise 
legislator.  Resorting  to  a  stratagem  similar  to  that  which 
Louis  XIV.  employed  with  Charles  II.,  they  sent  to  the  prince 
of  Lu,  instead  of  brave  generals  or  astute  statesmen,  a  band  of 
beautiful  girls  who  were  skilled  in  music  and  dancing.  The 
prince,  young  and  amorous,  was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  giv- 
ing the  reins  to  pleasure  abandoned  all  the  schemes  of  reform 
with  which  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  counsels  of  the  sage. 
Disappointed  and  disgusted,  Confucius  retired  into  private 
life. 

Thwarted,  as  he  had  often  been,  by  royal  pride  and  official 
jealousy,  he  henceforth  endeavored  to  attain  his  ends  by  a  less 
direct  but  !nore  certain  method.  He  devoted  himself  more  than 
ever  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  His  fame  attracted  young 
men  of  promise  from  all  the  surrounding  principalities.  No 
fewer  than  three  thousand  received  his  instructions,  among 
whom  five  hundred  became  distinguished  mandarins,  and 
seventy-two  of  them  are  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  sages  of  the 
empire.  Through  these  and  the  books  which  he  edited  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  empire  than  he  could 
have  done  had  he  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne.  He 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  Su  Wang^  "  the  unsceptered  mon- 
arch," whose  intellectual  sway  is  acknowledged  by  all  ages. 

Confucius  understood  the  power  of  proverbs,  and  incorpo- 
rating into  his  system  such  as  met  his  approval,  he  cast  his 
own  teachings  in  the  same  mould.  His  speeches  are  laconic 
and  oracular,  and  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  a  body  of 
political  ethics,  expressed  in  formulse  so  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive, that  it  may  easily  be  retained  in  the  weakest  memory. 
Thus,  kuin  chiengfu  tazfu  fu  hiungte  pung  yiu,  are  ten  syl- 
lables which  every  boy  in  China  has  at  his  tongue^s  end.  They 
contain  the  entire  frame-work  of  the  social  fabric — the  "  five 
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relations  "  of  sovereign  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  brother,  friend  and  friend,  which, 
according  to  the  Chinese,  comprehend  the  whole  duty  of  man 
as  a  social  being.  And  the  five  cardinal  virtues,  benevolence, 
justice,  order,  prudence,  and  fidelity,  so  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  Confucius  inculcated  in  the  five  syllables, 
jen  h  le  che  sin. 

The  following  sentences,  taken  from  his  miscellaneous  dis- 
courses, may  serve  as  illustrations  of  both  the  style  and  matter 
of  his  teachings: 

**  Good  government  consists  in  making  the  prince  a  prince, 
the  subject  a  subject,  the  parent  a  parent,  and  the  child  a 
child." 

"  Beware  of  doing  to  another  what  you  would  not  that 
others  should  do  to  you." 

'^  He  that  is  not  offended  at  being  misunderstood,  is  a  supe- 
rior man." 

"  Have  no  friend  who  is  inferior  to  yourself  in  virtue." 

^*  Be  not  afraid  to  correct  a  fault — He  that  knows  the  right 
and  fears  to  do  it  is  not  a  brave  man." 

"  If  you  guide  the  people  by  laws  and  enforce  the  laws  by 
punishment,  they  will  lose  the  sense  of  shame  and  seek  to 
evade  them :  but  if  you  guide  them  by  a  virtuous  example 
and  diffuse  among  them  a  love  of  order,  they  will  be  ashamed 
to  transgress." 

*'  To  know  what  we  know,  and  to  know  what  we  do  not 
know,  is  knowledge." 

"  We  know  not  life,  how  can  we  know  death  ?" 

"  If  I  should  say  the  soul  survives  the  body,  I  fear  the  filial 
would  neglect  their  living  parents  in  their  zeal  to  serve  their 
deceased  ancestors.  And  if  I  should  say  the  soul  does  not 
survive  the  body,  I  fear  lest  the  unfilial  should  throw  away  the 
bodies  of  their  parents  and  leave  them  unburied." 

*'The  filial  son  is  one  who  gives  his  parents  no  anxiety  but 
for  his  health." 

Filial  piety,  Confucius  taught,  is  not  merely  a  domestic 
virtue,  but  diffuses  its  influence  through  all  the  actions  of  life. 
A  son  who  disgraces  his  parents  in  any  way  is  unfilial, — one 
who  maltreats  a  brother  or  a  relative,  forgetful  of  the  bonds  of 
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a  common  pareDtage,  is  unfilial.  This  powerful  motive  is  thus 
rendered  expansive  in  its  application  like  piety  to  God  in  the 
Christian  system,  for  which,  indeed,  it  serves  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute. It  is  beautifully  elaborated  in  the  Riao  king^  the 
most  popular  of  the  Thirteen  Classics. 

Ylrtue,  Confucius  taught  with  Aristotle,  is  the  mean  be- 
tween two  vices,  and  this  theory  is  developed  by  his  grandson 
in  the  Chtmgytkng^  the  sublimest  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

The  secret  of  good  government,  he  taught,  consists  in  the 
cultivation  of  personal  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  ;  and 
the  connection  between  private  morals  and  national  politics  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  Ta  hiOj  or  Great  Study. 

This  brief  tractate  is  the  only  formal  composition,  with  the 
exception  of  an  outline  of  history,  which  the  great  sage  put 
forth  as  the  product  of  his  own  pen.  "  I  am  an  editor,  and 
not  an  author,"  is  the  modest  account  which  he  gives  of  him- 
self, and  it  is  mainly  to  his  labors  in  this  department  that 
China  is  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of  antecedent  antiquity. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  discharged  this  double  duty  to  the 
past  and  future  may  be  inferred  from  the  impressive  ceremony 
with  which  he  concluded  his  great  task.  Assembling  his  dis- 
ciples, he  led  them  to  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill,  where 
sacrifices  were  usually  oftered.  Here  he  erected  an  ultar,  and 
placing  on  it  the  edition  of  the  sacred  books,  which  he  had 
just  completed,  the  gray-haired  philosopher,  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  fell  on  his  knees,  devoutly  returned  thanks  for 
having  had  life  and  strength  granted  him  to  accomplish  that 
laborious  undertaking,  at  the  same  time  imploring  that  the 
benefit  his  countrymen  would  receive  from  it  might  not  be 
small.  "  Chinese  pictures,"  says  •Pauthier,  "  represent  the 
sage  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and  a  beam  of  light  or  a 
rainbow  descending  on  the  sacred  volumes,  while  his  disciples 
stand  around  him  in  admiring  wonder." 

Thales  expired  about  the  time  Confucius  drew  his  infant 
breath,  and  Pythagoras  was  his  contemporary ;  but  the  only 
names  among  the  Greeks  which  admit  of  comparison  with 
that  of  Confucius,  are  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  the  former  of 
whom  revolutionized  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the  latter 
ruled  the  dialectics  of  mediaeval  Europe.    Without  the  disciir- 
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sive  eloquence  of  the  one  or  the  logical  acumen  of  the  other, 
Confucius  surpassed  them  both  in  practical  wisdom,  and 
exceeds  them  immeasurably  in  the  depth,  extent,  and  perma- 
nence of  his  influence. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  missionaries  attempt  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  Saviour,  the  Chinese  point  to  Confucius 
and  challenge  comparison;  nor  that  they  should  sometimes 
fail  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arguments  employed  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  thoughtful  Christian, 
who  has  studied  the  canonical  books  of  China,  can  hardly  re- 
turn to  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament  without  a  deeper 
conviction  of  its  divine  authority.  In  the  Confucian  classics 
he  detects  none  of  that  impurity  which  defiles  the  pages  of 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  none  of  that  monstrous  my- 
thology which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred  * 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  but  he  discovers  defects  enough  to 
make  him  turn  with  gratitjade  to  the  revelations  of  the  '^  Teach- 
er sent  from  God." 

Disgusted  at  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  and  desirous 
of  guarding  his  followers  against  similar  excesses,  Confucius 
led  them  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  scepticism.  He  ignored, 
if  he  did  not  deny,  those  cardinal  doctrines  of  all  religion,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  personal  existence  of  God, 
both  of  which  were  currently  received  in  his  day.  In  place 
of  Shangte^  '^  Supreme  Kuler,"  the  name  under  which  the 
God  of  Nature  had  been  worshiped  in  earlier  ages,  he  made 
use  of  the  vague  appellation  Tien^  "Heaven ;"  thus  opening 
the  way  on  the  one  hand  for  that  atheism  with  which  their 
modern  philosophy  is  so  deeply  infected ;  and,  on  the  other, 
for  that  idolatry  which  nofhing  but  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
God  can  eflfectually  counteract.  When  his  pupilo  proposed  in- 
quiries respecting  a  future  state,  he  either  discouraged  them  or 
answered  ambiguously,  and  thus  deprived  his  own  precepts  of 
the  support  they  might  have  derived  from  the  sanctions  of  a 
coming  retribution. 

We  may  add,  that  while  his  writings  abound  in  the  praises 
of  virtue,  not  a  line  can  be  found  inculcating  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Expediency,  not  truth,  is  the  goal  of  his  system.  Con- 
trast with  this  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  pronounces  him  the 
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only  freeman  whom  the  "  truth  makes  free,"  and  promises  to 
his  followers  '^  the  Spirit  of  Truth  "  as  his  richest  legacy. 

Tlie  style  of  Confucius  was  an  ipse-dixit  dogmatism,  and  it 
has  left  its  impress  on  the  unreasoning  habit  of  the  Ciiinese 
mind.  Jesus  Christ  appealed  to  evidence  and  challenged  in- 
quiry, and  this  characteristic  of  our  religion  has  shown  itself 
in  the  mental  development  of  Christian  nations.  Kor  is  the 
contrast  less  striking  in  another  point.  lUiua  dicta^  hvjus 
facta  laudantuVj  to  borrow  the  words  of  Tully  in  comparing 
Cato  witii  Socrates.  Confucius  selected  disciples  who  should 
be  the  depositories  of  his  teachings ;  Christ  chose  apostles  who 
should  be  witnesses  of  his  actions.  Confucius  died  lamenting 
that  the  edifice  he  had  labored  so  long  to  erect,  was  crumbling 
to  ruin.  Christ's  death  was  the  crowning  act  of  his  life ;  and 
his  last  words,  "  it  is  finished." 

It  was  a  philosophy,  not  a  religion,  that  Confucius  aimed  to 
propagate.  "  Our  Master,"  say  his  disciples,  "  spake  little 
concerning  the  gods."  He  preferred  to  confine  his  teachings 
to  the  more  tangible  realities  of  human  life;  but  so  far  from 
setting  himself  to  reform  the  vulgar  superstition,  he  conformed 
to  its  silly  ceremonies  and  enjoined  the  same  course  on  his  dis- 
ciples. "  Treat  the  gods  with  respect,"  he  said  to  them,  but, 
he  added,  in  terms  which  leave  no  ambiguity  in  the  meaning 
of  the  precept,  "  keep  them  at  a  distance,"  or,  rather,  ''  keep 
out  of  their  way."  A  cold  sneer  was  not  sufficient  to  wither 
or  eradicate  the  existing  idolatry,  and  the  teachings  of  Confu- 
cius gave  authority  and  prevalence  to  many  idolatrous  usages 
which  were  only  partially  current  before  his  day.  Confu- 
cianism now  stands  forth  as  the  leading  religion  of  the  empire. 

Its  objects  of  worship  are  of  three  classes — ^the  powers  of 
nature,  ancestors,  and  heroes. 

Originally  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  personal 
Deity,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  pantheistic  medley,  and  ren- 
ders worship  to  an  impersonal  animamundiy  under  the  leading 
forms  of  visible  nature.  Besides  the  concrete  universe,  sepa- 
rate honors  are  paid  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  mountains, 
rivers,  and  lakes. 

Of  all  their  religious  observances,  the  worship  of  ancestors 
is  that  which  the   Chinese  regard   as   the  most  sacred.     As 
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^neas  obtained  the  name  of  ^^  pius "  in  honor  of  his  filial 
devotion,  bo  the  Chinese  idea  of  piety  rises  no  higher.  The 
Emperor,  according  to  the  Confucian  school,  may  worship  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,  but  for  his  subjects  it  is  sufficient  that 
each  present  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  his  own  ancestors. 
These  rites  are  performed  either  at  the  family  tombs  or  in  the 
family  temple,  where  wooden  tablets,  inscribed  with  their 
names,  are  preserved  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
and  worshiped  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  popular 
idols. 

The  class  of  deified  heroes  comprehends  illustrious  sages, 
eminent  sovereigns,  faithful  statesmen,  valiant  warriors,  filial 
sons,  and  public  benefactors — Confucius  himself  occupying 
the  first  place,  and  constituting,  as  the  Chinese  say,  ^*  one  of  a 
trinity  with  Heaven  and  Earth." 

Like  Confucianism,  Tauism  is  indigenous  to  China,  and 
coeval  with  the  former  in  its  origin,  it  was  also  coheir  to  the 
mixed  inheritance  of  good  and  evil  contained  in  the  more 
ancient  creeds.  The  Tauists  derive  their  name  from  Tau^ 
"  Reason,"  and  call  themselves  Rationalists,  but  with  a  mar- 
velous show  of  profundity  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than 
their  doctrine  and  practice  Their  founder,  Li-erl^  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  great  mind,  and  to  have  caught  glimpses  of 
several  sublime  truths ;  but  he  has  been  sadly  misrepresented 
by  his  degenerate  followers.  He  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  C,  and  was  contemporary  with,  but  older  than  Confucius. 
So  great  was  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  that  the  latter  philoso- 
pher sought  his  instructions ;  but,  differing  from  him  in  mental 
mould  as  widely  as  Aristotle  did  from  Plato,  he  could  not 
relish  the  boldness  of  his  speculations  or  the  vague  obscurity 
of  his  style.  He  never  repeated  his  visit,  though  he  always 
spoke  of  him  with  respect  and  even  with  admiration. 

Lautsz,  the  "  old  Master,"  is  the  appellation  by  which  the 
great  Tauist  is  commonly  known,  and  was  probably  given  him 
during  his  lifetime  to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  rival. 
Tlie  rendering  of  "  old  child  "  is  no  more  to  be  received  than 
the  fiction  of  eighty  years'  gestation  invented  to  account  for  it. 

Lautsz  bequeathed  his  doctrines  to  posterity  in  "  five  thou- 
sand words,"  which  compose  the  Tau  teh  hing^  the  Rule  of 
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Season  and  Virtue.  In  expression  this  work  is  extremely 
sententious ;  and  in  the  form  of  its  composition  semi- poetical. 
It  abounds  in  acute  apothegms,  and  some  of  its  passages  rise 
to  the  character  of  sublimity  ;  but  so  incoherent  are  its  con- 
tents, that  it  is  impossible  for  any  literal  interpretation  to 
form  them  into  a  system.  Its  inconsistencies,  however,  readily 
yield  to  that  universal  solvent — the  hypothesis  of  a  mystical 
meaning  underlying  the  letter  of  the  text.  The  following 
passage  appears  to  embody  some  obscure  but  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  True  God : 

"  That  which  is  invisible  is  called  ye^ 
That  which  is  inaudible  is  called  he^ 
That  which  ts  impalpable  is  called  wei^ 
These  three  are  inscrutable,  and  blended  in  one; 
Tlie  first  is  not  the  brighter ;  nor  the  last  tlie  darker. 
It  is   interminable,   ineffable,    and  existed  when    there   was 

nothing. — 
A  shape  without  shape,  a  form  without  form, 
A  confounding  mystery  1 
Go  back,  you  cannot  discover  its  beginning, 
Go  forward,  you  cannot  find  its  end. 
Take  the  ancient  Reason,  to  govern  the  present, 
And  yon  will  know  the  origin  of  old. 
This  is  the  first  principle  of  Tau^ 

Some  European  scholars  discover  here  a  notion  of  the 
Trinity,  and  combining  the  syllables  ye^  he^  and  wei^  for  which 
process,  however,  they  are  unable  to  assign  any  very  good 
reason,  they  obtain  yehewei^  which  they  accept  as  a  distorted 
representation  of  the  name  Jehovah.  Lautsz  traveled  in 
countries  to  the  west  of  China,  where  it  was  supposed  he  may 
have  met  with  Jews,  and  learned  from  them  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  these  conjectures,  it  is  certain  that  some  native  commenta- 
tors recognize  in  the  passage  a  description  of  Shangte,  the 
God  of  the  Chinese  patriarchs ;  and  the  three  syllables,  of 
which  the  name  is  composed,  are  admitted  to  have  no  assigna- 
ble meaning  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Here  we  find  a  connection  between  the  degenerate  philoso- 
phy of  after  ages,  and  the  pure  fountain  of  primeval  truth. 
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In  fact,  this  very  Shangte,  though  they  have  debased  the 
name  by  bestowing  it  on  a  whole  class  ot  their  Dii  superioreSj 
is  still  enthroned  on  the  summit  of  the  Tauist  Olympus,  with 
ascriptions  more  expressive  of  his  absolute  divinity  than  any 
to  be  met  with  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Confucian  school. 
At  the  head  of  their  Theogony  stands  the  triad  of  the  San 
tsing^  the  ''  Three  Pure  "  ones ;  the  first  of  whom  is  styled 
*'  The  mysterious  sovereign,  who  has  no  superior ;"  "  the  self- 
existent  source  and  beginning,"  the  "  honored  one  of  Heaven." 
He  is  said  to  have  created  the  "  three  worlds ;"  to  have  pro- 
duced men  and  gods,  to  have  set  the  stars  in  motion,  and 
caused  the  planets  to  revolve.  But,  alas  I  this  catalogue  of 
sublime  titles  and  divine  attributes  is  the  epitaph  of  a  buried 
faith.  The  Tauists  persuaded  themselves  that  this  August 
Being,  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  perfections,  had 
delegated  the  government  of  the  universe  to  a  subordinate, 
whom  they  style  Yu  hwang  Shangte.  The  former  has  dwin- 
dled into  an  inoperative  idea,  the  latter  is  recognized  as  the 
actual  God  ;  and  this  deity,  who  plays  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
a  roi  faineant  is  regarded  as  the  apotheosis  of  a  mortal  by  the 
t  name  of  Chang,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  hierarch  of  the 
Tauist  religicm.  It  is  painful,  after  discoursing  to  them  of  the 
attributes  of  the  True  God,  to  hear  the  people  exclaim,  ''  that 
is  our  Yuhwang  Shangte." 

In  its  philosoph}',  this  school  is  radically  and  thoroughly 
materialistic.  The  soul  itself  they  regard  as  a  material  sub- 
stance, though  ot  a  more  refined  quality  than  the  body  it  in- 
habits. Liable  to  dissolution,  together  with  the  body,  it  may 
be  rendered  capable  of  surviving  the  wreck  by  undergoing  a 
previous  discipline ;  and  even  the  body  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing invulnerable  by  the  stroke  of  death,  so  that  the  ethereal- 
ized  form  will,  instead  of  being  laid  in  the  grave,  be  wafted 
away  to  the  abodes  of  the  genii.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
represent  the  extent  to  which  this  idea  fired  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  for  ages  after  its  promulgation,  or  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  consequences.  The  prospect  of  a  corporeal  im- 
mortality had  for  them  attractions  far  stronger  than  a  shadowy 
existence  in  the  land  of  spirits ;  and  they  sought  it  with  an 
eagerness  amounting  to  frenzy.     The  elixir  of  life  became  the 
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grand  object  of  pursuit,  and  alchemy,  with  its  fooh'sh  failures 
and  grand  achievements,  sprang  directly  from  the  religion 
of  Tau. 

The  leading  principle  of  Tauisra,  of  which  their  dogma  con- 
cerning the  human  &onl  is  only  a  particular  api»Iication,  is  that 
every  species  of  matter  possesses  a  soul — a  subtile  essence  en- 
dowed with  individual  conscious  life.  Freed  from  their 
grosser  elements,  these  become  the  genii  that  preside  over  the 
various  departments  of  nature.  Some  wander  at  will  through 
the  realms  of  space,  endowed  with  a  protean  facility  of  trans- 
formation— others,  more  pure  and  ethereal,  rise  to  the  regions 
of  the  stars,  and  take  their  places  in  the  firmament  Thus  the 
five  principal  planets  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  '*  five 
elements  "  from  which  they  are  believed  to  have  originated, 
and  over  which  they  are  regarded  as  presiding.  The  stars  are 
divinities,  and  their  motions  control  the  destinies  of  men  atid 
things — a  notion  which  has  done  much  to  inspire  the  zeal  of 
the  Chinese  for  recording  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 

A  theogony  like  this  is  rich  in  the  elements  of  poetry ;  and 
most  of  the  machinery  in  Chinese  works  of  imagination  is  in 
fact  derived  from  this  source.  The  Liauchai^  for  example,  a 
collection  of  marvelous  tales,  which,  in  their  general  char- 
acter may  be  compared  to  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  is 
largely  founded  on  the  Taouist  Mythology. 

In  accordance  with  the  materialistic  character  of  the  Tau- 
ist  sect,  nearly  all  the  gods  whom  the  Chinese  regard  as  pre- 
siding over  their  material  interests,  originated  with  this  school. 
The  god  of  rain,  the  god  of  fire,  the  god  of  medicine,  the  god 
of  agriculture,  and  the  lares  or  kitchen  gods,  are  among  the 
principal  of  this  c  ass. 

A  system  which  supplies  deities  answering  to  the  leading 
wanta  and  desires  of  mankind,  cannot  be  uninfluential;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  strong  motives  that  attract  woi-shipers  to 
their  temples,  the  Tauist  ^priesthood  possess  two  independent 
sources  of  influence.  They  hold  the  monopoly  of  geomancy  a 
superstitions  art  which  professes  to  select  on  scientific  princi- 
ples those  localities  that  are  most  propitious  for  building  and 
burial ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  that 
they  alone  are  able  to  secure  them  from  annoyance  by  evil 
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spirits.  The  philosophy  of  Tau  has  thus  not  only  given  birth 
to  a  religion,  but  degenerated  into  a  system  of  magical  im- 
posture, presided  over  by  an  arch  magician  who  lives  in 
almost  imperial  state,  and  sways  the  sceptre  over  the  spirits  of 
the  invisible  world  as  the  Emperor  does  over  the  living  popu- 
lation of  the  Empire. 

As  a  religion,  Budhism  seems  to  enjoy  more  of  the  popular 
favor  than  Tanism  ;  though  the  former  professes  to  draw  men 
away  from  the  world  and  its  vanities,  while  the  latter  proffers 
the  blessings  of  health,  wealth,  and  long  life. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  Budhist  temple  of  any  considera- 
ble reputation,  that  is  not  situated  in  a  locality  distinguished 
for  some  feature  of  its  natural  scenery.  One  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  dusty  plain,  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Tientsin, 
seemed  to  us,  when  we  first  visited  it,  to  present  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  Subsequently,  however,  a  brill- 
iant mirdge^  which  we  frequently  saw  as  we  approached  the 
temple,  famished  us  at  once  with  the  explanation  of  its  loca- 
tion and  its  name.  It  is  called  the  temple  of  the  "  sea  of 
light ;"  and  its  founders  no  doubt  placed  it  there  in  order  that 
the  deceptive  mirage,  which  is  always  visible  in  bright  sunny 
weather,  might  serve  its  contemplative  inmates  as  a  memento 
of  the  chief  tenet  of  their  philosophy — that  all  things  are  un- 
real, and  human  life  itself  a  shifting  phantasmagoria  of  empty 
shadows. 

Sequestered  valleys  enclosed  by  mountain  peaks,  and  ele- 
vated far  above  the  world  which  they  profess  to  despise,  are 
favorite  seats  for  the  monastic  communities  of  Budhism.  But 
it  is  no  yearning  after  God  that  leads  them  to  court  retire- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  the  adoration  of  Nature's  Author  that  prompts 
them  to  place  their  shrines  in  the  midst  of  his  sublimest 
works.  To  them  the  universe  is  a  vacuum,  and  emptiness  the 
highest  object  of  contemplation. 

They  are  a  strange  paradox — religious  atheists  1  Acknowl- 
edging no  First  Cause  or  Conscious  Ruling  Power,  they  hold 
that  the  human  soul  revolves  perpetually  in  the  urn  of  fate, 
liable  to  endless  ills,  and  enjoying  no  real  good.  As  it  cannot 
cease  to  be,  its  only  resource  against  this  state  of  interminable 
misery  is  the  extinction   of  consciousness — a  remedy   which 
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lies  within  itself,  and  which  they  endeavor  to  attain  by  ascetic 
exercises. 

Their  daily  prayers  consist  of  endless  repetitions,  which  are 
not  expected  to  be  heard  by  the  unconscious  deity  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  ;  but  are  confessedly  designed  merely  to 
exert  a  reflex  influence  on  the  worshiper — i.  e.  to  occupy  the 
mind  with  empty  sounds  and  withdraw  it  from  thought  and 
feeling.  Tama,  one  of  their  saints,  is  said  thus  to  have  sat 
motionless  for  nine  years  with  his  face  to  the  wall ;  not  en- 
gaged, as  a  German  would  conjecture,  in  "  thinking  the  wall," 
but  occupied  with  the  more  difficult  task  of  thinking  nothing 
at  all. 

Those  in  whom  the  discipline  is  completest,  are  believed  to 
have  entered  the  Nirva/na — not  an  elysium  of  conscious  enjoy- 
ment, but  a  negative  state  of  exemption  from  pain.  Such  is 
the  condition  of  all  the  Budhas,  who,  though  the  name  is 
taken  to  signify  supreme  intelligence,  are  reduced  to  an 
empty  abstraction  in  a  state  which  is  described  as^u  ehengp^i 
mie^  **  neither  life  nor  death ;"  and  such  is  the  aspiration  of 
all  their  votaries.  Melancholy  spectacle  1  Men  of  acute  minds, 
bewildered  in  the  maze  of  their  own  speculations,  and  seeking 
to  attain  perfection  by  stripping  themselves  of  the  attributes  of 
humanity  1 

As  a  philosophy,  Budhism  resembles  stoicism  in  deriving  its 
leading  motive  from  the  fear  of  evil.  Bnt  while  the  latter 
encased  itself  in  panoply  and  standing  in  martial  attitude  de- 
fied the  world  to  spoil  the  treasures  laid  up  in  its  own  bosom, 
the  former  seeks  security  by  emptying  the  soul  of  its  suscepti- 
bilities and  leaving  nothing  that  is  capable  of  being  harmed 
or  lost — i.  e.  treating  the  soul  as  Epictetus  is  said  to  have  done 
his  dwelling  house,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  annoyed  by 
the  visits  of  thieves.  It  dries  up  the  sources  of  life,  wraps  the 
soul  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  and  aims  to  convert  a 
living  being  into  a  spiritual  mummy,  which  shall  survive  all 
changes  without  being  affected  by  them. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  these  the  principles  of  esoteric  Bud- 
hism,  as  enunciated  by  those  members  of  the  inner  circle, 
whose  wan  cheeks  and  sunken,  rayless  eyes  indicate  that  they 
are  far  advanced  in  the  process  of  self-annihilation.     In  their 
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external  manifestations  thej  vary  with  different  schools  and 
coantries,  the  lamas  of  Tartarj,  and  the  shamans  of  Ceylon, 
appearing  to  have  little  in  common. 

To  adapt  itself  to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses,  Bnd- 
hism  has  personified  its  a1>stract  conceptions  and  converted 
them  into  divinities,  while  to  pave  the  way  for  its  easier  intro- 
duction, it  readily  embraces  the  gods  and  heroes  of  each 
country  in  its  comprehensive  pantheon. 

In  China,  the  Nirvana  was  found  to  be  too  subtle  an  idea 
for  popular  contemplation,  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  people 
with  a  more  attractive  object  of  worship,  the  Budhists  brought 
forward  a  Goddess  of  Mercy,  whose  highest  merit  was  that 
having  reached  the  verge  of  Nirvana,  she  declined  to  enter, 
preferring  to  remain  where  she  could  hear  the  cries  and 
succor  the  calamities  of  those  who  were  struggling  with  the 
manifold  evils  of  a  world  of  change.  From  this  circumstance 
she  is  called  the  Taz^-ptsi  Kwan-yin^  the  "  merciful  goddess 
who  hears  the  prayers  "  of  men. 

This  charming  attribute  meets  a  want  of  hifmanity,  and 
makes  her  a  favorite  among  the  votaries  of  the  faith.  While 
the  Three  Budhas  hold  a  more  prominent  position  in  the 
temple,  she  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  their 
worshipers.  Temples  of  a  secondary  class  are  often  devoted 
especially  to  her ;  and  in  the  greater  ones  she  almost  always 
finds  a  shrine  or  corner  where  she  is  represented  with  a 
thousand  hands  ready  to  succor  human  suffering,  or  holding  in 
her  arms  a  beautiful  infant,  and  ready  to  confer  the  blessing  of 
offspring  on  her  faithful  worshipers — in  this  last  attitude  re- 
sembling the  favorite  object  of  popular  worship  in  papal  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  Sea-light  Monastery,  above  referred  to,  she  appears  in 
a  large  side  hall,  habited  in  a  cloak,  her  head  encircled  by  an 
inscription  in  gilded  characters,  which  proclaims  her  as  the 
"  goddess  whose  favor  protects  the  second  hirth.^^  This  lan- 
guage seems  to  express  a  Christian  thought;  but  in  reality 
nothing  could  be  more  intensely  pagan.  It  relates  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  system;  and  informs  the  visitor  that  this  is  the  divinity  to 
whom  he  is  to  look  for  protection  in  passing  through  the  sue- 
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cessive  changes  of  his  future  existence.  Within  the  mazes  of 
that  mighty  labyrinth,  there  is  room  for  every  condition  of  life 
on  earth,  and  for  purgatories  and  paradises  innumerable  besides. 
Beyond  these,  the  common  Budhist  never  looks.  To  earn  by 
works  of  merit — which  play  an  important  part  in  the  modified 
system — the  reversion  of  a  comfortable  mandarinate,  or  a 
place  in  the  "  paradise  of  the  western  sky,"  bounds  his  aspira- 
tions. And  to  escape  from  having  their  souls  triturated  in  a 
spiritual  mortar;  or  ground  between  spiritual  millstones  in 
Hades ;  or  avoid  the  doom  of  dwelling  in  the  body  of  a  brute 
on  earth;  constitutes  with  the  ignorant  the  strongest  motive  to 
deter  them  from  vice — those  and  a  thousand  other  penalties 
being  set  forth  by  pictures  and  rude  casts  to  impress  the  minds 
of  snch  as  are  unable  to  read. 

Budhism  was  little  known  in  China  prior  to  the  year  A.  D. 
66.  At  that  time  the  Emperor  Mingtey  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
is  said  to  have  had  a  remarkable  dream  that  led  to  its  intro- 
duction. He  had  seen,  he  said  to  his  courtiers,  a  man  of  gold, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bow  and  two  arrows.  They  recognizing 
in  these  objects  the  elements  of  Fob,  the  name  of  Budha,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  calling  to  mind  a  say- 
ing ascribed  to  Confucius,  "that  the  Holy  One  is  in  the 
West,"  expounded  the  dream  as  an  intimation  that  the  Budhist 
religion  ought  to  be  introduced  from  India.  The  Embassy 
thus  sent  to  the  West,  by  imperial  command,  in  quest  of  a  for- 
eign religion,  was,  it  is  thought,  incited  by  some  indistinct 
rumor  of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  in  Judea;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  condition  of  China 
might  have  been,  if  the  Embassadors,  instead  of  stopping  in 
India,  had  proceeded  to  Palestine.  As  it  is,  the  success  of 
Bndhism  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  faith  taking 
root  in  the  soil  of  China. 

The  San  Kiau,  or  Three  Religions,  have  now  passed  in  re- 
vision. We  have  viewed  them,  however,  owing  to  the  limits 
of  our  space,  only  in  outline,  neither  allowing  ourselves  on  the 
one  hand  to  follow  out  those  superstitious  practices  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  several  schools  like  the  moss  and  ivy 
that  festoon  the  boughs  of  aged  trees,  nor,  on  the  other,  to 
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enter  into  a  minnte  investigation  of  thoee  ajBtems  of  philoso- 
phy in  which  they  have  their  root. 

The  fact  that  each  takes  its  rise  in  a  school  of  philosophy,  is 
significant  of  the  tendencies  of  hnman  thought. 

The  Confucian  philosophy,  in  its  prominent  characteristics^ 
was  ethical,  occupying  itself  mainly  with  social  relations  and 
civil  duties,  shunning  studionsly  all  questions  that  enter  into 
ontological  subtleties,  or  partake  of  the  marvelous  and  the 
supernatural. 

The  philosophy^  of  Tau,  as  developed  by  the  followers  of 
Lantsze,  if  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left  by  their 
Master,  may  be  characterized  as  physical.  For  the  individual 
it  prescribed  a  physical  discipline ;  and  without  any  concep* 
tion  of  true  science,  it  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  inexhaustible 
resources,  hidden  in  the  elements  of  material  nature. 

The  Budhist  philosophy  was  preeminently  metaphysical. 
Originating  with  a  people  who,  far  more  than  the  Chinese,  are 
addicted  t'j  abstruse  speculations,  it  occupied  itself  with  subtle 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the 
veracity  of  its  perceptions,  and  the  grounds  of  our  delusive 
faith  in  the  independent  existence  of  an  external  world. 

These  three  philosophies,  differing  thus  widely  in  their 
essential  character — one  being  thoroughly  material,  another 
purely  ideal,  and  the  third  repudiating  all  such  questions  and 
holding  itself  neutral  and  indifferent,  yet  exhibit  some  remark- 
able points  of  agreement.  They  agree  in  the  original  omission 
or  negation  of  religious  ideas ;  and  they  coincide  no  less  re- 
markably in  evolving  each,  from  its  negative  basis,  a  system  of 
religion ;  and  in  contributing  each  its  quota  to  the  popular 
idolatry. 

Confucius  •'  seldom  spoke  of  the  divinities,"  and  taught  his 
disciples  to  "  keep  them  at  a  distance  ;"  and  yet  the  forms  of 
respect,  which  he  enjoined  for  deceased  ancestors,  led  to  their 
virtual  deification,  and  promoted,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the 
national  hero  worship.  Like  the  modern  apostle  of  positiv- 
ism, professing  to  occupy  himself  wholly  with  positive  ideas, — 
like  him,  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  spiritual 
nature  without  having  recourse  to  a  religion  of  humanity. 

The  Budhist  creed  denies  alike  the  reality  of  the  material 
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world  and  the  existence  of  an  overrnling  mind ;  yet  it  has 
peopled  an  ideal  universe  with  a  race  of  ideal  gods,  all  of 
whom  are  entiries  in  the  belief  of  the  valgar. 

The  Tauist  creed  acknowledges  no  snch  category  as  that  of 
spirit  in  contradistinction  from  matter ;  yet  it  swarms  heaven 
and  earth  with  tatelar  spirits  whom  Uie  people  regard  as 
divine. 

We  see  here  a  process  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
certain  atheistic  writers  of  modem  Europe  assert  to  be  the 
naiural  progress  of  the  human  mind.  According  to  them, 
men  set  out  with  the  belief  of  many  gods,  which  they  at 
length  reduce  to  unity,  and  finally  supersede  by  recognizing 
the  laws  of  nature  as  independent  of  a  personal  administrator. 
The  history  of  China  is  fatal  to  this  theory.  The  worship  of 
one  God  is  the  oldest  form  of  Chinese  religion,  and  idolatry  is 
an  innovation.  Even  now  new  idols  are  constantly  taking 
their  place  in  the  national  pantheon ;  and  so  strong  is  the 
tendency  in  this  direction,  that  in  every  case  where  philosophy 
has  laid  the  foundation,  idolatry  has  come  in  to  complete  the 
strncture. 

It  is  incorrect  to  assert  that  any  one  of  the  San  Kiau  is  a 
State  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others — ^though  the  Con- 
fucian is  sometimes  so  regarded  on  account  of  its  greater  influ- 
ence with  the  ruling  classes,  and  its  marked  prominence  in 
connection  with  state  ceremonials.  Not  only  are  they  all  re- 
cognized and  tolerated,  but  they  all  share  the  imperial  patron- 
age. The  shrines  of  each  of  the  three  religions  are  often 
erected  by  imperial  munificence ;  and  their  priests  and  sacred 
rites  provided  for  at  the  imperial  expense  with  impartial 
liberality. 

Not  only  do  they  coexist  without  conflict  in  the  empire,  but 
they  exercise  a  joint  sway  over  almost  every  mind  in  its  im- 
mense population.  It  is  impossible  to  apportion  the  people 
among  these  several  creeds.  They  are  all  Confucians,  all  Bud- 
hists,  all  Tauists.  They  all  reverence  Confucians  and  worship 
their  ancestors — all  participate  in  the  ^^  feast  of  hungry  ghosts," 
and  employ  the  Budhist  Burial  Service ;  and  all  resort  to  the 
magical  devices  of  the  Tauists  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  assaults  of  evil  spirits,  or  secure  ^^  good  luck  "  in  business. 
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They  celebrate  their  marriages  according  to  the  Coafiician 
rites,  in  bnilding  their  honses,  and  in  cases  of  alarming  illness 
they  ask  the  advice  of  a  Tauist ;  and,  at  death,  they  commit 
their  souls  to  the  keeping  of  the  Budhists.  The  people  assert, 
and  with  truth,  that  these  religions,  originally  three,  have  be- 
come one ;  and  they  are  accustomed  to  symbolize  this  unity  by 
erecting  San  kiau  tang  temples  of  the  Three  Religions,  in 
which  Lautsze  and  Budha  appear  on  the  right  and  letl  of  Con- 
fucius, as  completing  the  triad  of  sages.  This  arrangement, 
however,  gives  great  oflfense  to  some  of  the  more  zealous  dis- 
ciples of  the  latter ;  and  a  few  years  ago  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor,  praying  him  to  destroy  the  San  kiau 
tong,  which  stood  near  the  tomb  of  their  great  teacher,  who 
has  no  *'  equal  but  Heaven." 

This  feeling  is  only  a  faint  echo  of  a  determined  opposition 
which  for  ages  withstood  the  advance  of  the  rival  systems ; 
and  which  has  now  been  overcome  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
hold  a  coordinate  place  in  the  popular  mind,  and  receive 
nearly  eqnal  honors  at  the  hand  of  the  government. 

The  eiFects  of  this  coalition  may  be  traced  in  their  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Of 
this,  one  example  will  suflBce ;  though  we  mighf  go  on,  if  space 
permitted,  to  show  how  freely  the  later  works  of  each  school 
appropriate  the  phraseology  of  the  others,  and  to  point  out  the 
extent  to  which  the  general  language  of  the  country  has  been 
enriched  by  a  vocabular}'  of  religious  terms,  chiefly  of  Budhist 
origin,  all  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, and  pass  as  current  coin  in  the  halls  of  the  literary 
tribunal. 

In  the  collection  of  Tales,  above  referred  to,  there  is  a  story 
which  owes  its  humor  to  the  bizarre  intermixture  of  elements 
from  each  of  the  Three  Religions. 

A  young  nobleman,  riding  out,  hawk  in  hand,  is  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  taken  up  tor  dead.  On  being  conveyed  to 
his  house,  however,  he  opens  his  eyes  and  gradually  recovers 
his  bodily  strength  ;  but  to  the  grief  of  his  family,  he  is  hope- 
lessly insane.  He  fancies  himself  a  Budhist  priest,  repels  the 
caresses  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  and  insists  on  being  con- 
veyed to  a  distant  province,  where  he  aflSrms  he  has  passed  his 
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life  iu  a  monaeterj.  On  arriving  he  proves  himself  to  be  the 
abbot :  and  the  mystery  of  his  transfigaration  is  at  once  solved. 

The  young  nobleman  had  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  his  flimsy 
soul  unable  to  sustain  the  shock  of  death,  was  at  once  dissi- 
pated. Tlie  soul  of  a  priest  who  had  just  expired  happened  to 
be  floating  by,  and  led  by  that  desire  to  inhabit  a  body,  which 
some  say  impelled  the  devils  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  it  took 
possession  of  the  still  warm  corpse. 

The  young  nobleman  was  a  Confucian  of  the  modern  type. 
The  idea  of  the  soul  changing  its  earthly  tenement  is  Bud- 
histic.  And  that  which  rendered  the  metamorphosis  possible, 
without  waiting  for  another  birth,  was  the  Tauist  doctrine  that 
the  soul  is  dissolved  with  the  body,  unless  it  be  purified  and 
concentrated  by  vigorous  discipline. 

It  is  curious  to  inquire  on  what  principles  this  reconciliation 
has  been  effected.  Have  the  three  creeds  mingled  together  like 
gases  in  the  atmosphere,  each  contributing  some  ingredient  to 
the  composition  of  a  vital  fluid ; — or  blended  like  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  each  imparting  its  own  hue,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  production  of  pure  light?  Alas !  it  is  not  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere that  supplies  the  breath  of  the  new-born  soul  in  China  ; 
and  no  pure  or  steady  light  cheers  its  opening  eyes;  yet  each 
of  these  systems  meets  a  want ;  and  the  whole,  taken  tos^ether, 
supply  the  cravings  of  nature  as  well  perhaps  as  any  creed 
not  derived  from  a  divine  revelation. 

The  three  religions  are  not,  as  the  natives  thoughtlessly 
assume,  identical  in  signification  and  differing  only  in  their 
mode  of  expression.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  three  creeds  more  totally  distinct,  or 
radically  antagonistic ;  and  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
supplementary.  And  to  this  it  is  that  they  owe  their  union 
and  their  permanence. 

Confucius  gave  his  people  an  elaborate  theory  of  their  social 
organization  and  civil  polity ;  but  when  they  looked  abroad  on 
nature  with  its  unsolved  problems,  they  were  unable  to  con- 
fine their  thoughts  within  the  limits  of  his  cautious  positivism. 
They  were  fascinated  by  mystery,  and  felt  that  in  nature  there 
were  elements  of  the  supernatural  which  they  could  not  ignore, 
even  if  they  did  not   understand  them.     Hence,  the  rise  of 
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Tauism,  captivating  the  imagination  by  its  hierarchy  of  epirits 
and  personified  powers,  and  meeting  in  some  degree  their 
longing  for  a  futnre  life,  by  maintaining,  though  under  hard 
conditions,  the  possible  achievement  of  a  corporeal  immor- 
tality. 

With  the  momentous  question  of  existence  suspended  on 
this  bare  possibility,  Budhism  came  to  them  like  an  evangel  of 
hope,  assuring  every  man  of  an  inalienable  interest  in  a  life  to 
come.  It  gave  them  a  better  psychology  of  the  human  mind 
than  they  had  before  possessed ;  afforded  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  men  ;  and,  by  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis,  seemed  to  reveal  the  link  that  con- 
nects man  with  the  lower  animab  on  one  hand,  and  with  the 
gods  on  the  other.  No  wonder  it  excited  the  popular  mind  to 
the  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  provoked  the  adherents  of  the 
other  creeds  to  virulent  opposition. 

Tauism,  as  opposed  to  it,  became  more*  decidedly  material, 
and  Confucianism  more  positively  atheistic.  The  disciples  of 
the  latter  especially  assailed  it  with  acrimonious  controversy — 
denying,  though  they  had  hitherto  been  silent  on  such  ques- 
tions, the  personality  of  Ood,  and  the  future  life  of  the  human 
soul. 

Now,  however,  the  effervescence  of  passions  has  died  away — 
the  antagonistic  elements  have  long  since  neutralized  each 
other,  and  the  three  creeds  have  subsided  into  a  stable  equilib- 
rium, or  rather  become  compacted  into  a  firm  conglomerate. 
The  ethical,  the  physical,  and  the  metaphysical,  live  together 
in  harmony.  The  school  that  denies  the  existence  of  matter  ; 
that  which  occnpies  itself  wholly  with  the  properties  of 
matter;  and  that,  again,  which  denounces  the  subtleties  of 
both,  have  ceased  their  controversies.  One  deriving  its  motive 
from  the  fear  of  death,  another  actuated  by  a  dread  of  the 
evils  attendant  on  human  life,  and  the  third  absorbed  in  the 
present,  and  indifferent  alike  to  hope  or  fear,  all  are  accepted 
with  equal  faith  by  an  unreasoning  populace.  Without  per- 
ceiving their  points  of  discrepancy,  or  understanding  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  supplement  each  other,  they  accept  each 
as  answering  to  certain  cravings  of  their  inward  nature,  and 
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blend  them  all  in  a  huge,  heterogeneous,  and  incongruous 
creed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire,  had  we  sufficient  space, 
what  have  been  the  intellectual  and  moral  influences  af  these 
several  systems,  separate  and  combined.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
given  rise  to  various  forms  of  degrading  superstition,  and  sup- 
porting, instead  of  destroying  each  other,  they  bind  the  mind 
of  the  nation  in  three-fold  fetters;  still,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  each  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  long  educa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people.  But  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  time  has  now  come  when  they  are  offered  a  better  faith — 
one  which  is  in  every  part  consistent  with  itself  and  adequate 
to  satisfy  all  their  spiritual  necessities.    Will  they  receive  it  f 

The  habit  of  receiving  such  contradictory  systems  has 
rendered  their  minds  almost  incapable  of  weighing  evidence ; 
and  they  never  ask  concerning  a  religion  "  is  it  true  ?"  but  "  is 
it  good  ?"  Christianity,  however,  with  its  exclusive  and  per- 
emptory claims,  has  already  begun  to  arouse  their  attention, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  once  thoroughly  awakened, 
the  San  Kiau,  or  Three  Creeds,  will  not  long  sustain  the  ordeal. 

NoTK. — As  the  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  statements  in  the  foregoing  ^rticle,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remind  him  that  each  of  the  Three  Systems  appears  under 
a  two-fold  aspect,  first  as  an  esoteric  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards as  a  popular  religion.  Thus  a  chief  object  of  the  disci- 
pline, enjoined  by  the  founder  of  Budhism,  was  the  extinction 
of  individual  consciousness ;  yet  the  Chinese  embraced  it  as 
their  best  assurance  of  a  future  life.  What  the  philosopher 
was  anxious  to  cast  away,  the  populace  were  eager  to  possess. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  Article  is  rather  to  set  forth 
the  San  Kiau  in  their  mutual  relations,  than  to  furnish  a 
detailed  account  of  each;  for  which,  indeed,  the  limits  of 
a  single  Article  would  be  quite  insufficient.  If,  however, 
our  readers  should  be  desirous  of  making  more  extended  re- 
searches in  this  direction,  they  will  find  much  information  on 
the  subject  in  the  following  works : 
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Novins's  "  China  and  the  Chinese." 

Doolittle's  *'  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese." 

Hardy's  "  Eastern  Monachisrn." 

St.  Hilaire's  "  Budhism." 

F.  D.  Maurice's  "Religions  of  the  World." 

Edkins's  "  Helicons  of  China,"  Triibner  &  Co.,  London. 

Cnlbertson's  "Darkness  in  the  Flowery  Land." 

Mr.  Nevias's  work  contains  much  fresh  and  original  infor- 
mation on  many  subjects.  The  little  book  of  Mr.  Edkins  is 
specially  valuable  on  account  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chinese  as  embodied  in  written  documents ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Culbertson  as  an  exposition  of  the  super- 
stitious practices  of  the  people. 
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AuTiCLK  n.— FALSE  DEFINITIONS  OF   FAITH,  AND 

THE  TRUE  DEFINITION. 

fS^    '/jUryU>yt4/^    ^crtrUJbU^     ^aXXr?\j, 

Thb  pifmary  lesson  of  practical  relf^ion/the  essential  con- 
dition of  personal  salvation,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
is,  at  this  day,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  theologizing,  a  mat- 
ter of  such  doubtful  question  that  not  only  different  schools  of 
theology,  but  different  theologians  of  the  same  school,  are  at 
variance  upon  it.  On  many  subjects,  after  much  division, 
there  has  come  to  be  recognized  a  common  view,  generally 
accepted,  from  which  sects  or  individuals  vary.  On  this,  the 
prime  question  of  practical  religion,  there  is  no  generally 
accepted  view.  So  far  are  men  from  agreeing  as  to  what  is 
true  on  this  point,  that  they  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  what  is 
orthodox.*  And  one  of  the  saddest  things  about  the  matter 
18,  that  there  is  no  controversy  about  it.  For  there  is  one 
sadder  thing  than  even  the  sharpest  of  controversies,  and  that 
is  tlie  indolent  difference  of  Christian  ministers  on  matters  of 
fundamental  importance,  with  no  controversy. 

*  TiLLOTsoif,  Sermon  on  Heb.  zi.  I :  "  Most  who  write  upon  this  Bubject  have 
marveloasly  puzzled  themselves  with  the  varions  acceptations  of  this  word,  inso- 
mnch  that  some  have  undertaken  to  enumerate  above  twenty  distinct  significa- 
tions. Hereby,  instead  of  clearing  the  notion  of  faith,  they  have  involved  it,  and 
made  it  more  intricate,  and  have  made  men  believe  that  it  is  a  notion  very  remote 
from  common  umlerstanding." 

Woods,  Vol.  III.,  p.  79:  "Although  the  language  of  Scripture  is  very  intel- 
ligible, there  are  few  subjects  on  which  more  obscure  and  erroneous  opinions  have 
been  entertained." 

8nfxOK»  Sermon  on  Heb.  zi.  i:  "  The  nature  of  fiiith  is  little  known." 

Watsor,  Inst.  Part  II.,  Gh.  zziii :  *'  So  many  distinctions  have  been  set  up, — 
so  many  logical  terms  and  definitions  are  found  in  the  writings  of  systematic 
divines,  and  often,  as  Baxter  has  it, '  such  quibbling  and  jingling  of  a  mere  sound 
of  words,'  that  the  simple  Christian  has  often  been  grievously  perplexed." 

OoDWiw,  J.  H.,  on  Christian  Faith.  Congregational  Lecture,  London,  1862  ; 
p,  0 :  "  The  nnsatisfactory  character  of  some  discussions  respecting  Faith  has 
rendered  many  persons  averse  to  all  speculation  on  the  subject  .  .  .  Not  a 
few  have  been  painfully  perplexed,  through  ignorance  of  what  was  enjoined, 
when  they  were  directed  to  Mieve  in  Chriitf  and  the  injury  occasioned  by  erro- 
neous views  of  this  subject  has  not  bi>en  small." 
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Of  the  varioas  definitions  of  faith  that  are  current  among 
Ohridtian  teachers,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  shonld  be  true. 
Bat  there  is  no  need  of  uncertainty  which  of  them  is  the  true 
one.  There  are  certain  tests  of  the  true  definition  of  the 
word,  which  we  propose  to  state  distinctly,  and  then  to  bring  up 
to  them,  one  by  one,  the  current  false  definitions,  that  the 
falsehood  of  them  may  be  exposed ;  and  afterwards  the  true 
definition,  that  its  truth  may  be  made  manifest 

L  The  Tests  qf  a  True  Definition  of  Faith. 

1.  The  true  definition  of  faith  must  express  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  word  under  the  limitation  with  which  it  is  con- 
strued in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  other. 

To  admit  some  special  and  UDUSual  definition  of  the  word 
faith  into  our  theology,  is  to  accuse  the  offer  of  the  gospel  of 
being  a  fraud  upon  common  people.  It  is  to  represent  it  as  an 
offer  made  upon  a  certain  condition,  which  being  fulfilled  in 
its  obvious  meaning,  the  promise  is  to  be  repudiated. 

What  we  want,  therefore,  is  the  definition,  not  of  '^  justify- 
ing faith,"  nor  of  "  saving  faith,"  nor  of  "  spiritual  faith,'' 
nor  of  '^  evangelical  faith,"  but  simply  of  faith.  To  incum- 
ber the  conditions  of  salvation  with  such  limitations  as  these, 
is  to  impute  to  Ood  slackness  concerning  his  promises.  Our 
only  right  even  to  demand  of  one  who  has  received  the 
promise  '^  whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved,"  that  his  faith 
shall  be  a  "  living  faith,"  is  this  that  a  dead  faith  is  not  faith, 
but  only  the  appearance  of  it  ? 

2.  The  true  definition  of  faith,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  express  such  an  act  as  implies  Obedience,  Eepent- 
ance,  and  Love  to  Grod,  not  in  its  more  or  less  remote  antece- 
dents or  consequences,  but  in  itself.  Salvation  is  promised  in 
the  Scriptures  to  faith  always,  and  to  faith  exclusively.  The 
offer  of  salvation  on  condition  of  faith,  is  made  both  positively 
and  negatively.  '^  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  In  like  manner  salvation  is 
promised  to  repentance  and  obedience  and  love — to  each  of 
them  always,  and  to  each  of  them  exclusively.  Obviously, 
then,  we  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  intelligently  and 
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coDBisteDtly,  with  any  definition  of  faith  that  does  not  make 
faith  practically  to  involve  the  other  conditions  of  salvation. 

3.  The  trne  definition  of  faith  must  be  sach  that  we  can  see 
it  to  be  illastrated  in  the  examples  of  the  saints  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testaments,  who  have  obtained  witness  of 
their  faith,  Ood  testifying  that  they  believed ;  and  also  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  Christian  life  down  to  oar  day. 

4.  The  trne  definition  of  faith  must  describe  such  a  free, 
voluntary  act,  that  all  men  may  be  exhorted  to  it,  and  that 
the  failure  to  obey  the  exhortation  may  be  imputed  to  evety 
one  who  refuses  to  believe,  as  his  own  sin. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  severally,  under  the  applica- 
tion of  these  tests, 

II.  The  current  False  Definitions  of  Faith, 

We  enumerate  several  of  the  more  important  of  them,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  formidable,  the  most  plausible,  the  most 
widely  prevalent,  perhaps  the  most  mischievous : 

They  are — 

1.  Tliat  Faith  is  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  religious  truth. 

2.  That  Faith  is  a  peculiar  sort  and  degree  of  the  assent  of 
the  intellect  to  religious  truth. 

3.  That  Faith  is  a  firm  conviction  of  one^s  personal  salvation. 

4.  That  Faith  is  equivalent  to  trust  in  God,  together  with 
all  those  subjective  antecedents  and  concomitants  of  trust  in 
God  which  are  commonly  included  under  the  term  '^  religious 
experience." 

1.  That  FaitJk  is  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  religiovs  truth 
is  the  definition  accepted,  with  some  variations  of  statement, 
by  all  Roman  Catholic  theologians,^  and  by  a  multitude,  per- 


«  PxmEONB,  PrcBlectt  in  CompencL  Redacta,  LoaTain,  1846,  L,  288 :  "  Fides 
,  .  .  .  .  CBt  aBsensus  liber  quern  prsBbet  intellectus,  di?inB  gratia  preventus 
et  adjatue.  ez  imperio  volantatis  a  gratia  pariter  ezdtate,  Teritatibus  diyinitus 
rerefatiB,  ob  Dei  ipeius  revelantts  auctoritatem." 

Id.  IL,  198 :  *'  Fides  qii»  ad  jnetificationem  requiritur,  non  eat  fidocia  in 
diTinie  promiasioDibus,  aed  firmus  assensuB  ad  ea  omnia  qnn  Dena  revelavit.** 
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haps  the  majority,  of  Protestants.*  It  seems,  at  first  view,  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  first  test,  in  that  it 
does  seem  to  express  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  Believe. 

But  the  moment  we  come  to  the  second  test,  it  breaks  down. 
The  assent  of  the  intellect  to  religious  truth  does  not  necessa- 
rily involve  in  itself  Repentance,  Holiness,  Love  to  God.f 

Holding  this  as  the  definition  of  Faith,  good  men  are  at 
their  wits'  end  to  vindicate  the  good  faith  of  God's  word, 
which  promises  in  so  many  words  that  whosoever  believeth 
shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life;  and  then,  in 
the  very  face  of  this  promise — this  broad,  unlimited  promise, 
uttered  only  on  the  single  condition  of  faith — declares  that 
except  we  repent  we  shall  all  perish,  and  that  without  holiness 


Id.  IL,  199:  *'Patrum  UDaoimis  consensus  est,  neoessariam  ad  justifioationem 
esse  fidem  dogmaticam  sou  historicanif  ut  earn  vocant  advereariU' 

For  the  **  consensus  patrum*'  on  this  ]>oint,  this  standard  Jesoit  theologian 
refers  to  Bellarmine,  T)ejuitific»  Ub.  1,  c.  9. 

See  also  Roman  Catholic  theologians  generally. 

*  Chalvebs,  Notes  on  Hill,  210,  (Ed.  N.  Y.):  "I  am  not  fond  of  admitting 
in  faith  anything  more  than  the  intellectual  act  of  believing,  or  of  viewing  it  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  simple  credence  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  in  as  far  ba 
these  truths  are  or  may  be  known  to  ns." 

Id.  422:  ^'This  [saving]  faith,  in  its  proper  elementary  character,  is  belief  and 
nothing  else,  and  the  exercise  of  faith  is  just  a  believing  exercise.  It  is  just  a 
holding  of  the  things  said  in  the  gospel  to  be  true." 

Wilson,  John  M.,  in.Edition  of  Ridgeley's  Divinity,  (Carters,  N.  T.)  p.  124  : 
"  Faith  or  belief,  understand  it  as  we  may  and  apply  it  as  we  will,  seems  to  be 
just  assent  to  evidence,-— counting  true  propositions  or  statements  submitted  to 
the  judgment" 

Pearson  on  the  Creed,  London,  1835,  p.  16:  "  The  true  nature  of  the  faith  of 
a  Christian  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  an  assent  unto  truths  credible  upon  the 
testimony  of  God  delivered  unto  us  in  the  writings  of  the  spostles  and  prophets.^' 

TiLLOTsoN,  Sermon  on  Heb.  zi.  6 :  **  Faith  is  a  persuasion  of  the  mind  concern- 
ing anything.     ....     Its  seat  is  the  mind — the  understanding.^ 

Carson  on  the  Atonement,  142  :  "The  faith  of  anything  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  belief  of  it;  and  the  belief  of  anything  is  the  conviction  that  the 
mind  has  of  its  truth,  and  implies  no  disposition  about  it,  either  good  or  bad.'* 

\  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  reasoning  of  some  theologians  on  thu*  point  fol- 
lows the  line  of  beauty.  True  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  is  surely  fol- 
lowed by  holiness ;  which  is  proved  by  the  lives  of  believers.  A  sinful  life 
proves  one  not  to  be  sincere  in  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  because  such 
belief  is  followed  by  holiness.  See  Carson  on  Atonement,  127-198,  and  Chal' 
mers,  Notes  on  Hill,  209-212, 422, 428.  We  do  not  count  this  patent  fallacy  among 
the  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  under  consideration. 
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no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Men  are  driven  to  this  dilemnaa : — 
either  they  mnst  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
only,  repudiating  the  other  demands  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
maintaining  an  antinomian  orthodoxy ;  or  they  must  reject  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  and  save  the  interests  of 
holiness  by  sacrificing  the  credit  of  the  divine  promises.  It  is 
the  latter  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  many  Protestant  theologians,  in- 
cluding some  of  New  England  schools.*  And  it  becomes  us, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  denounce  either  of  these  for 
abandoning  the  articulua  stantis  vel  cadentia  ecclesicBy  to  con- 
sider from  how  frightful  an  alternative  they  have  reacted ;  and 
seriously  to  question  whether  it  is  not  better,  with  Rome  and 
Romanizing  •*  New  School"  men,  to  abandon  the  preaching 
of  faith  as  the  sole  condition  of  salvation,  rather  than,  with 
Scotchmen  and  Englishmen,  to  maintain  it  under  such  a  defini- 
tion as  makes  faith  practically  separable  from  repentance  and 
holiness.  If  we  accept  the  Romish  definition  of  faith,  we  need 
to  supplement  it  with  the  Romish  doctrine  of  justification. 

Try  this  same  definition,  now,  by  the  fourth  of  the  tests 
which  we  have  named, — that  the  true  definition  of  faith  must 
describe  a  free,  voluntary  act,  such  as  all  men  may  be  exhorted 
to, — such  as  a  man  must  be  to  blame  for  not  performing. 


*  See  an  admirably  frank  Article  in  the  Congregational  Review  for  May,  1868, 
from  the  pen  of  President  Magoun  of  Iowa  College.  **  Either  [unbelief  or  dis- 
belief] may  be  the  leading  form  [of  selfishneBs],  They  were  such  with  the  Jews. 
They  are  not  with  those  broaght  up  under  Christian  priyileges ;  nor  is  it  true  at 
all  to  say  that  unbelief  is  now  the  parent  of  all  sin.  ...  *  Only  believe '  i< 
not  tafe  advice  to  a  siuner  whose  selfishness  has  not  concentrated  in  rejection  of 
Christ,  as  that  of  many  Jews  did."  216.     So  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 

heathen ;  "  there  may  be  found  devout  religious  men  among  them 

b^  auch  exceptional  cases,  the  missionary  may  preach  to  them  *■  Only  belieTc/  Or 
they  may  be  under  conviction  of  sin,  not  having  yet  repented,  and  need  first  to 
be  told  how  to  repeut  ....  The  gospel  ....  doee  not  fall  into  the 
blwnder  and  confusion  of  thought  of  telling  men,  however  impenitent,  to  come  to 
JeritM  to  be  accepted  and  have  faith,"  217,  218.  "  The  saving  of  the  soul  depends 
OD  two  things,  and  one  comes  before,  and  the  other  after,  as  their  several  objects 
require ;  repentance,  antecedent ;    ....    and  faith  consequent"  212. 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  these  statements,  without  feeling  that  our  Lord  and 
hie  apostles  were  addicted  to  a  very  reckless  and  "  blmidering  "  way  of  promi- 
sing salvation  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith. 
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Can  the  definition  of  faith  which  declares  it  to  be  the  assent 
of  the  understanding  to  religions  truth,  bear  this  test  ?  Every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
rationalism  knows  how  perilously  the  good  cause  labors  under 
stress  of  controversy  at  this  point : — how  such  men  as  Henry 
Brougham  *  declare  it  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  a  man 
is  no  more  responsible  for  his  belief  than  he  is  for  the  color  of 
his  skin ;  and  such  Christian  apologists  as  Bichard  Whately 
and  Henry  Bogers  yield  the  point,  and,  in  contradiction  of  all 
the  implications  of  the  gospel  on  this  subject,  declare  it  to  be 
the  keystone  of  ethical  trnth  ^^  that  all  we  are  really  responsi- 
ble for  is  honest  investigation  and  conscientious  pursuit  of 
what  we  deem  truth."  f  Plainly,  a  mental  act  to  which  men 
cannot  be  urged  and  exhorted  and  commanded,  and  for  the 
failure  of  which  they  cannot  be  condemned,  is  not  what  the 
Bible  means  by  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  palpable 
failure  of  this  definition  of  faith  to  meet  this  scriptural  test  is 
not  in  the  least  relieved  by  the  arbitrary  distinction  drawn  by 
Eoman  Catholic  and  some  other  theologians4  between  faith 
as  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  truth,  upon  anthority, 
and  knowledge  as  assent  to  truth  upon  demonstration  or  evi- 
dence. Authoritative  testimony  is  only  one  kind  of  evidence, 
and  the  action  of  the  intellect  in  receiving  truth  upon  this 
kind  of  evidence,  is  nowise  different  from  its  action  in  receiving 
truth  upon  any  other  kind  of  evidence. 

We  come  back,  now,  with  some  suspicions  in  our  mind,  to 
reexamine  the  plausible  claim  which  this  definition  makes,  to 
have  passed  the  first-named  test,  and  to  express  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  word  under  the  limitation  with  which  it  is 
construed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  constant  limitation  with 
which  the  word  Believe  is  qualified,  either  expressly  or  im- 
plicitly, in  connection  with  the  offer  of  salvation  in  the  gospel, 
is  this,  **  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  we  deny,  as  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  lexicography  and  the  usage  of  speech,  that  the 

*  Address  at  his  inaagnration  as  Provost  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

f  "  Reason  and  Faith."  From  the  Edinfmrgh  Jiwiew,  October,  1849.  Repub- 
lished by  Crosby,  Nichols,  A  Co.     p.  869. 

XPerrone,  Praelectt.  Theol.,  I.,  288,  II.,  198.  Ed.  Louvain,  1846.  Rogers's 
Reason  and  Faith,  841,  842.    RidgeUy,  II.,  107,  note. 
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word  Believe,  in  each  a  grammatical -coDBtruction  with  the 
name  of  a  person,  signifies  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  troth, — 
except  as  this  sense  has  been  forced  npon  it  in  the  conrse  of 
centuries  of  theological  sophistication  ;  and  claim,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  obvions  and  natural  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is  something  entirely  different.  But  we  do  not  undertake,  at 
present,  the  details  of  a  philological  argument  on  this  question. 
The  point  on  which  we  have  just  been  insisting  is  shiningly 
illustrated  when  we  come  to  apply  the  last  test  of  a  true  defi- 
nition of  faith,  to  wit,  that  it  must  correspond  with  the 
acknowledged  examples  of  faith  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
experience  of  the  Christian  Church.  What  are  these  dogmas 
to  which  all  those  who  are  saved  by  faith  have  given  intellec- 
tual assent,  from  the  days  of  righteous  Abel  until  now?  They 
are  **  all  things  that  God  has  revealed  " — ^is  the  sweeping  state- 
ment of  Romish  Theology,  followed  up  by  a  catalogue  of 
them  in  detail.  But  it  evades  the  troublesome  consequences 
of  this  statement  by  the  contrivance  of  9,  fides  impUcita^  which 
is  no  intellectual  assent  to  truth  at  all,  but  only  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  one  would  believe  if  he  had  occasion.  Our 
Protestant  writers  feel  the  diflSculty  as  well,  without  so  ready 
an  escape.*  They  go  toiling  through  the  Old  Testament 
endeavoring  to  find  in  all  the  old  heroes  of  faith  the  tenets  of 
their  own  theology.f  The  clothing  of  our  first  parents  in  skins 
is  made  to  prove  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice ;  and  the  scarlet  thread  from  Bahab's  window  is  forced 
to  testify  to  her  theological  soundness  on  the  necessity  of  atone-. 

*  Dr.  Macknigbt  would  seem  to  know  no  other  faith,  as  a  Christian  grace,  than 
aJUU*  implieiia,  **  The  faith,"  says  he,  "  by  which  men  vnder  the  new  covenant 
are  justified,  consists  in  a  nneere  dispoHtum  to  believe  what  God  hath  made 
knowa"  Again,  '*  faith  does  not  consist  in  the  belief  of  particular  doctrines,  bat 
ID  sach  an  earnest  desire  to  know  and  to  do  the  wiU  of  God,  as  leads  them  con- 
scientiously to  use  such  means  as  they  have  for  gaining  the  knowledge  of  his 
will,  and  for  doing  it  when  found.*'  "  Abraham's  faith  consisted  in  an  habitual 
dUpontian  to  believe  wad  obey  God."    Quoted  in  Oareon  on  Atonement,     141. 

f  It  is  carious,  by  the  way,  and  instructive,  to  observe  how  those  theologians 
who  are  fiercest  for  extreme  statements  of  the  divine  perfection  of  the  Scriptures 
are,  at  the  same  time,  most  tenacious  of  interpretations  like  these,  which  imply 
that  the  Scriptures  are  defective  in  their  statement  of  the  very  essential  things  in 
tli«ir  histories,  and  require  to  be  supplemented  by  an  extensive  system  of  guess- 
work under  '*  the  analogy  of  faith." 
VOL.  xxvm.  17 
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ment.  But  not  even  with  such  exegesis  as  this,  is  it  possible 
to  ascribe  to  these  ancient  worthies,  any  more  than  to  multi- 
tudes of  modern  saints,  a  reception  of  aU  true  Christian  doc- 
trines; when,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  wJiat 
doctrine  must  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation,  then  questions 
arise.  One  say?,  with  painfal  eagerness,  ^^  only  the  funda- 
mental doctrines ; "  and  if  any  person,  interested  in  the 
stricter  definition  of  the  condition  on  which  the  issues  of  eter- 
nity hang,  asks  for  specifications,  every  man  is  ready  with  his 
own  favorite  dogma  to  push  it  into  the  place  of  honor.  One 
will  say,  the  articles  of  the  Nicene  Creed;*  another,  the 
Athanasian  statement  of  the  Trinity  ;t  a  third,  who  is  styled 
by  his  admirers  ^'the  Jonathan  Edwards  of  the  nineteenth 
century,":!:  declares  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement, 
declaring,  in  good  round  terms,  that  '^  the  thing  that  a  man 
believes  for  eternal  life  is  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all 
believers " — and  for  nobody  else  ;  while  writers  with  whom 
we  are  more  familiar,  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  general  atone- 
ment— "  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins, — ^is  the  pre- 
cise object  of  saving  faith."§  But  after  granting  to  all  these 
the  utmost  license  in  selecting  each  his  favorite  dogma  as  the 
condition  of  salvation,  we  cannot  probably  find  one  of  them 
who  will  confidently  claim  that  it  has  been  held  by  all  who 
have  been  saved  in  the  days  of  the  Bible  history  and  since. 

2.  The  second  false  definition  of  faith  is  a  modification  of 
the  first.  It  holds  that  faith  is  still  the  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  truth ;  but  that  the  faith  to  which  the  promise  of  salvation 
is  given  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  faith,  a  peculiar  quality  or  inten- 
sity of  intellectual   assent,  to  be   distinguished  as  ''saving 


*  See,  for  example,  the  platform  of  the  Christian  Union  Association,  186T. 

f  See  the  *'  damnatory  clauses  "  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  *'  (iuicunq^e  Vult  *"  : 
*'  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
catholic  futh;  which  faith  except  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without 
doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  The  catholic  faith  is  this  : "  <fcc.,  <fcc.,  <fec. 
"This  is  the  catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be 
saved." 

I  Carson  on  the  Atonement,  144. 

g  Sacramental  Sermons,  by  J.  W.  Alexander,  p.  222.  See  also  President 
Magoun,  in  Congregational  RevUto,  May,  1868 
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faith."  Thns  a  very  noted  and  excellent  preacher  *  after 
stating  the  dogma  which  he  declares  to  be  "the  object  of 
saving  faith,'-  adds  "  the  man  who  believes  this  with  a  spirit 
ual  apprehension  of  what  he  believes  is  a  saved  man."  Such 
artificial  limitations  to  the  simple  gospel  condition  of  faith  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  naturally  enough  proposed  by  con- 
scientious men  who  fear  the  antinomian  consequences  of 
promising  salvation  simply  to  all  who  believe — with  intellec- 
tual assent.  They  are  intended  to  guard  the  divine  promises 
from  being  appropriated  by  evil  and  unworthy  men  to  their 
own  perdition,  by  inserting  in  the  condition  a  saving  clause. 
But  they  are  set  aside  at  once  on  applying  to  them  the  first 
test  of  a  true  definition  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel — that  it  must 
express  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  used,  with  no  other 
limitation  than  that  with  which  they  are  construed  in  the 
Scriptures.  When  Grod  promises,  "  whosoever  believeth  shall 
be  saved,"  no  man  may  dare  to  say  that  this  does  not  mean 
whosoever  believeth,  but  "  whosoever  believeth  with  a  saving 
faith,"  or  "  whosoever  believeth  with  a  spiritual  apprehension 
of  what  he  believes  " — ^lest  in  so  saying  he  charge  the  Faithful 
Promiser  with  a  mental  reservation  and  a  fraud. 

3.  The  third  false  definition  of  faith  makes  it  equivalent  to 
an  undonbting  confidence  in  one's  personal  salvation  through 


*  Rev.  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Sacramental  Sermons,  p.  222.  This  implioa. 
lion  that  there  is  something  specially  intense,  or  otherwise  peculiar,  in  the  con- 
▼iciions  of  truth  whioh  constitute  faith,  is  found  in  many  theologians,  both 
Somiah  and  Protestant,  who  do  not  include  it  in  their  definitions.  The  "  certi- 
tydo  Jidei "  is  presented  as  something  far  more  certain  than  other  certainty. 
On  this  distinction  turn  some  important  questions  of  Tridentine  theology. 

A  Tast  emphasis  is  commonly  laid,  even  by  writers  who  ought  to  know  better, 
on  the  expression,  "  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  So  the 
BeT.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  in  South  Church  Lectures,**  N.  T.,  1866,  pp.  146^ 
147 :  *'  Evangelical  or  saving  faith  takes  in  intellectual  faith,  indeed,  but  transcends 
it  by  comprehending  also  the  heart.  .  .  .  We  all  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  heart — it  implies  our  affections  as  contrasted  with  our  pure  intellections.'* 
The  exegete  is  misled  by  transferring  to  the  writings  of  Luke  the  usage  of 
the  time  of  Fowler  and  Wells.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Scriptures  of  our  popu. 
lar  distinction  between  head  and  heart  In  the  New  Testament  the  heart  means 
*  the  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  body ;  and  when  the  affections  and  emotions 
are  to  be  specially  indicated,  it  is  done  (according  to  the  phrenology  of  those 
days)  rather  by  the  word  airXdyxvOt  mistranslated  boweh. 
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faith.  Probably  there  are  very  few  who  would  accept  tliis 
definition  at  the  present  day.  Conybeare,  indeed,  in  hie 
famoQB  Article  on  Parties  in  the  Church  of  England,*  im- 
putes to  the  so-called  Evangelicals  of  that  body  that  they 
insist  on  the  formula,  "  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  by  faith," 
as  expressing  the  condition  of  salvation.  Bat  Dr.  Pusey,  an 
equally  competent  witness,  declares,  in  speaking  of  that  same 
party,  "  I  never  met  with  any  who  held  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification,  that  *  justifying  faith  is  that  whereby  a  person 
believes  himself  to  be  justified.'  "f  But  the  admitted  fact 
that  for  nearly  a  century,  and  that  the  most  formative  and 
critical  century  in  the  history  of  Protestant  theology,  this  was 
the  generally  accepted  statement  of  Protestant  writers,  both 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist,:j:  makes  it  proper  to  speak  briefly 
of  it. 

It  fails  on  every  test  of  a  true  definition. 

(1.)  It  is  in  no  sense  the  fair  and  natural  meaning  of  the 
w(»rds  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  an  arbitrary 
interpretation  forced  upon  those  words  by  a  polemic  exi- 
gency.§ 

(2.)  It  represents  a  so-called  "  faith,"  which  in  no  wise  in- 
volves repentance  and  holiness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
favorite  '^  faith  "  of  the  most  impious  and  immoral  fanatics. 

(3.)  It  is  widely  at  variance  with  the  history  and  experience 
of  God's  church,  which  shows  us  the  most  divinely  approved 
examples  of  faith,  in  believers  who  were  sadly  burdened  with 
misgivings  concerning  their  personal  salvation. 

(4.)  But  when  we  come  to  the  final  test,  Is  it  a  free  act,  to 
which  any  man  may  be  exhorted,  and  for  failing  in  which  he 
may  be  condemned,  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  this  defini- 
tion become  so  apparent  as  to  fill  one  with  amazement  that  it 


*  Edinhwrgh  Bevieto,  Oct,  1868. 

f  Eirenicon,  p.  16. 

I  No  further  citation   is  necessary  in  verification  of  this  statement  than  a 
reference  to  the  exhanstive  essay  of  Principal  Cunningham  on  *'  The  Reformers 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Assurance,**  in  the  volume  of  his  essays  entitled  "  The  Re-  . 
formers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,**  especially  on  p.  119. 

g  For  the  history  of  this  dogma,  see  the  Article  ahove  cited  from  the  work  of 
Principal  Cunningham. 
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could  ever  have  obtained  currency  in  the  Christian  Church. 
To  exhort  a  man  to  this  act  of  faith,  is  to  exhort  him  to  be 
convinced,  not  by  evidence  bat  by  inducements  of  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  present  falsehood,  in  order  that,  through 
his  believing  it,  it  may  become  a  truth.  To  condemn  a  man 
for  unbelief,  under  this  definition,  is  to  hold  him  guilty  for 
not  believing  to  be  true  what  the  very  fact  of  his  condemna- 
tion declares  to  have  been  false.  This  definition  represents 
Christianity  as  a  cruel  Sphinx,  setting  insoluble  riddles  to  all 
passers-by,  and  devouring  them  for  not  furnishing  impossible 
answers. 

4.  The  fourth  false  definition  of  faith  describes  it  as  not 
merely  an  act  of  trust,  but  as  including  those  antecedent  and 
concomitant  states  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  which  are 
commonly  summed  up  under  the  title  ''  religions  experience." 
This  definition,  set  forth  in  the  following  terms  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  is  declared  by  that  representative  body  to 
be  the  accepted  theology  of  the  "  Evangelical "  Church : 

"  What  ib  it  to  biclii7b  on  Christ  f  It  is  to  feel  your  need  of  him ;  to  belicTe 
that  he  i?  able  and  wiUing  to  BtLve  you,  and  to  save  yoa  now ;  and  to  cast  your- 
self unreservedly  on  his  mercy,  and  trust  in  him  alone  for  salvation.**  * 

If,  now,  we  ask  ourselves,  under  the  first  test  of  a  true  defi- 
nition of  faith,  does  this  protracted  three-fold  process  corres- 
pond with  the  natural,  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  ^^  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  they  were  uttered  under  the 
promise  of  salvation  to  Jews  and  heathen  alike  by  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  compelled  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  emotional  experience 
and  the  intellectual  conviction  here  described  are  implied  as 
antecedents  to  the  act  of  faith  on  Christ,  but  it  is  a  different 
and  a  very  unhappy  thing  to  teach  that  they  are  Apart  of  the 
act  itself.  No  usage  of  the  word,  outside  of  theology,  can  be 
justly  allied  in  vindication  of  this  definition. 

In  fact,  when  we  come,  next,  to  compare  it  with  the  exam- 
ples of  faith  in  the  Bible,  we  find  that  when  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Philippian  jailer,  Acts  xvi.,  31)  the  feeling  of  need  and 
the  necessary  intellectual  conviction  are  already  present,  the 

•  Tract  number  867.    "  What  Is  It  to  Believe  on  Christ  f  "* 
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demand  of  the  gospel  is  not  for  a  part  of  the  act  of  faith,  but 
for  the  whole  of  it. 

And  60  when  we  ask,  ie  the  faith  thus  defined  a  voluntary 
act,  to  which  all  men  may  be  exhorted  under  force  of  induce- 
ments of  reward  and  penalty  and  with  the  alternative  of  per- 
sonal guilt, — the  answer  again  is  no  1  You  cannot  procure  a 
certain  condition  of  the  emotions  by  offering  a  reward  for  it. 
You  cannot  produce  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  bj^ 
threats  of  damnation.  Do  not  let  us  impute  *'  to  God's  wisdom 
unto  salvation,"  the  clumsy  expedients  into  which  we  fall  our- 
selves. God's  way  is  to  convince  the  intellect  in  the  only  way 
in  which  an  intellect  was  ever  yet  convinced,  by  reason  and 
evidence ;  to  move  the  feelings,  not  by  commanding  one  to 
agitate  himself,  but  by  those  appliances  wliich  affect  the 
heart;  and  to  use  the  tremendous  sanctions  of  the  divine 
government  to  sway  the  free  determination  of  the  will. 

But  we  know  that  the  question  will  be  put, — "  since  these 
conditions  are  the  constant  antecedents  of  faith,  is  there,  after 
all,  any  practical  harm  in  including  them  in  the  definition  of 
it? 

We  answer,  first,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  of  any  kind, 
whether  practical  or  theoretical.  When  you  have  gone 
through  with  your  description  of  the  necessary  antecedents  of 
faith,  you  come  to  an  equivalent  word — ''  trust" — to  which  all 
these  things  are  just  as  necessarily  antecedent  as  they  are  to 
faith  :  so  that  your  definition  has  tangled  up  witliin  itself  an 
endless  coil, — an  infinite  series — of  antecedents,  through  which 
the  inquirer  for  salvation  would  never  make  his  way  to  the 
thing  itself,  to  all  eternity. 

Secondly,  the  practical  harm  of  the  definition  is  this.  It 
perplexes  plain  minds  by  a  complex  definition  of  a  simple  act. 
It  encourages  and  justifies  professed  believers  in  computing 
the  evidence  of  their  faith  by  the  intensity  of  their  preliminary 
experience,  rather  than  by  their  daily  life  of  faith  and  acts  of 
faith.  It  obscures,  while  professing  to  illuminate,  the  straight 
gate,  for  those  who  seek  it.  It  takes  away  from  the  impeni- 
tent man  the  burden  and  guilt  of  willfully  neglecting  a  simple 
duty, — to  comfort  him  with  the  complacent  feeling  that  he  is 
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an  unfortunate  person,  not  altogether  to  blame  for  not  having 
happened  to  be  hit  by  a  religions  experience. 

We  have  spent  much  time,  now,  in  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  false  definitions  of  faith.  Happily,  the  true  defi- 
nition is  so  simple,  so  exactly  and  obviously  correspondent 
with  the  conditions  to  which*  we  are  limited  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  so  accordant  with  the  consciousness  of  believers,  that  it 
requires  little  more  than  a  just  statement. 

To  BKLIEVE  IN  THE  LoR1>  JeSUS  ChrIST  IS  TO  TRUST  0NK8ELF  TO 

HIM.*  Hie  very  simplicity  of  the  act  makes  it  difficult  to 
define  it  otherwise  than  thus  by  the  use  of  a  synonym.  But 
whatever  further  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 
be  required,  will  come,  in  the  process  of  testing  this  definition. 
(1.)  This  is  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words 
as  they  would  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
preached.  Sometimes  the  word  translated  Believe  stands  in 
such  construction  that  it  cannot  bear  any  other  meaning :  as 
when  it  is  said  (the  reflexive  pronoun  being  expressed,  John 
ii.  24)  that  Jesus  did  not  intrtist  himself — oux  imffreuei/ 
iaxjTov — to  the  Jerusalem  Jews.     But  m  general  we  may  say 


*  One  of  the  best  and  soundest  statements  of  any  of  the  systematizen  on  this 
subject,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  work  of  the  Wesleyan,  Watson.  Naturally 
enon$;h,  preaching  is  in  advance  of  theology  in  the  return  toward  Scrip- 
toral  troth ;  and  many  of  the  most  useful  preachers  of  the  present  day  are  ex- 
plicit in  the  definition  of  &ith  in  a  contrary  sense  from  the  theologians  of  their 
own  schools. 

RpurgeoD  viii.  28 :  "  Here  lies  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  to  rest  yourself  for 
eternal  salyation  upon  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  have 
done  once  for  all  with  all  reliance  upon  feelings  and  upon  doings,  and  to  trust  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  what  he  did  for  your  salvation.** 

N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  in  "  South  Chorch  Leotures,**  N.  Y.,  1866,  p.  178 :  •*  Faith  is 
simply  the  act  or  exercise  of  a  helpless  being  trusting  in  one  who  is  able  to  help- 
For  the  purposes  of  justification  it  is  the  act  of  a  guilty  being,  trusting  in  the 
righteouiiness  of  another." 

Some  of  the  mo^  felicitoas  statements  concerning  the  act  and  object  of  faith 
are  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  The  growth  of 
jitft  views  of  the  object  of  faith  as  a  pirson,  and  not  a  proposition,  stands,  no 
doubt,  in  close  connection  with  the  prevailing  direction  of  recent  theology  to  the 
study  of  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ— the  best  **  improvement  in  theology  *' 
since  the  Reformation. 
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that  wherever  the  word  Believe  is  in  conBtruction  with  the 
prepoBition  in  or  on,  either  expressed  or  understood,  it  loses 
that  meaning  of  "intellectual  assent"  which  it  bears  when 
alone,  and  acquires  the  meaning  of  trust,  or  personal  reliance, 
or  self-coramittal.  And  for  the  justice  of  this  statement 
(having  no  space  here  for  an  induction  of  particulars)  we  refer 
to  the  Greek  Lexicon,  to  the  Concordance  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  to  the  usage  of  the  English  language  as  well  as  of 
the  Greek. 

This  meaning  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  word  can  be 
construed  with  its  object.  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  is  not  a 
doctrine  concerning  his  own  person ;  is  not  a  theory  of  the 
atonement ;  is  not  a  series  of  fundamentals  in  theology ;  is 
not  a  code  of  religious  truth.  '  And  yet  they  who  have  mis- 
understood the  words  believe  on^  have  been  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute one  or  another  of  these  things  as  tlie  object  of  Christ- 
ian faith  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.* 

(2.)  The  act  of  Faith — of  intrusting  oneself  tor  salvation 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — includes,  not  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence but  in  itself,  Repentance,  Obedience,  Holiness,  and 
whatever  things  beside  are  demanded  in  the  Scriptures  as  con- 
ditions of  salvation  :  and  so  the  consistency  and  good  faith  of 
the  word  of  God  in  promising  salvation  to  "  whosoever  believ- 
eth,"  while  yet  demanding  these  other  conditions,  is  maintained. 
The  act  of  obedience  to  God,  when  expediently,  or  passion,  or 
worldly  fear  are  soliciting  the  soul  to  disobedience,  is  the  act  of 
faith ;  the  life  of  holiness  is  the  life  of  faith.  So  spake  Pett^r 
(1  Peter  iv,  19)  to  the  martyr  churches  of  Asia  Minor, — **  Let 
them  that  suflfer  according  to  the  will  of  God  commit  the  keep- 
ing of  their   souls  to  him  in  well  doingy  as  unto  a  faithful 

•  The  annotator  of  Rtdgeley*8  Body  of  Divinity,  in  contradicting  the  text  of 
his  aathor,  saya,  with'  maryplous  unconscioasneBS  how  directly  he  is  contra- 
dicting the  language  of  the  Scriptures :  *'  As  to  faith  being  an  *  act  of  itxifiX  or  de- 
pendence on  him  who  is  its  object,*  Dr.  Ridgeley  u^es  language  inconsistent  with 
himself.  The  object  of  faith  m  not  a  PBasox,  but  a  proposition  or  a  Btat«fm«*nt. 
.  .  .  .  Trust,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reference  entirely  to  a  pemon.  The 
difftfrerce  between  it  and  faith,  in  fact,  i^  just  that  the  one  has  a  person  and  the 
other  has  a  statement  for  its  object  The  two  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature, — 
faith  being  an  act  of  the  understanding,  and  trust  an  act  of  the  heart.  Vol  II., 
p.  125. 
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Creator."  It  is  in  the  act  of  doing  right  that  they  do  make 
clioice  of  the  safe  keeping  of  God,  rather  than  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked,  and  intrust  their  souls — their  lives — to 
his  charge.  The  words  are  almost  a  translation  of  those  which 
David  spoke  to  men  in  like  trouble,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
Psalm :  "  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers ;  .  .  .  . 
trust  the  Lord  aiid  do  right^'^  and  you  will  be  taken  care  of. 
There  are  not  two  conditions  prescribed  here,  but  one.  It  was 
in  doing  the  right  instead  of  the  wrong,  that  one  put  himself, 
at  once,  m  peril  from  evil-doers,  and  in  charge  with  the  Lord. 
So  in  the  great  classical  instance  of  faith,  which  is  the  example, 
illustration,  and  specimen  of  faith  to  all  generations — the  case 
of  Abraham — what  was  that  faith  which  was  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness?  It  is  written  (Gen.  xv.  6)  *'he  believed  in 
Jehovah  " — literally,  he  rested  upon  him,  or  more  exactly,  per- 
haps, he  caused  something  to  rest  upon  him,  or  huiU  upon  liim 
[Hiphil  rrirr^a  r^^J^]-  Not  merely  that  he  thought  probable 
or  certain  that  the  promise  would  come  true,  but  that  he  ventur- 
ed hiTnedf  upon  God.  So  he  committed  himself  to  God  when 
by  faith  he  gat  himself  out  of  his  country,  and  from  his 
kindred  and  from  his  father's  house,  and  went  out  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went.  So  he  ventured  all  upon  God  when 
that  inexplicable  summons  came,  obedience  to  which  was  the 
highest  act  of  trust.  He  ventured  upon  God  when,  in  the 
early  dawn,  he  went  forth  to  cleave  the  wood  for  the  burnt 
offering;  and  all  that  weary  three  days'  journey  to  Moriah,  at 
every  step  he  rested  all  his  weight  on  God.  So  when  he 
neared  the  journey's  end,  and  climbed  the  mountain  side  with 
Isaac,  bearing  the  fire  and  the  knife,  his  faith  was  not  the  con- 
viction of  his  mind  what  God  would  do ;  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mind  what  he  would  do  ;  it  was,  moment  by  moment, 
what  he  did.  Even  then  he  might  have  faltered  in  his  act,  and 
having  ventured  thus  far  upon  God,  he  might  have  failed  to 
venture  all,  and  his  faith  would  then  have  been  an  imperfect, 
an  unfinished  faith, — a  purpose  to  trust  God  wholly,  but  a  pur- 
pose unfulfilled.  But  he  did  not  falter.  Having  trusted  in 
God,  he  trusted  him  to  the  end.  He  stretched  forth  his  haiid 
to  slay  his  son.  In  that  supreme  act,  he  cast  forth  upon  God's 
hands  the  treasure  of  his  heart,  the  hope  of  his  race,  the  token 
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and  earnest  of  God's  promise,— he  flang  himself,  with  his  whole 
weight,  on  God's  almightiness  and  faithfulness  and  love.  In 
that  act  his  faith  becatne  an  actual  thing, — it  was  "  made  per- 
fect,—and  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  'he trusted 
in  Jehovah,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteonsneps.' " 
You  see,  then,  that  it  is  by  works— by  the  act  of  faith— that  a 
man  is  justified,  and  not  by  a  faith  that  does  not  act,— which 
is  not  faith,  but  only  the  dead  corpse  or  eflSgy  of  faith.* 

(3.)  This  principle  of  a  personal  trust  in  God  |p  the  one 
common  principle  which  we  find  through  all  the  catalogue  of 
true  believers  commenced  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  stretching  from  antediluvian 
Enoch  and  Abel  down  through  ages  of  light  or  of  barbarism 
to  the  latest  of  those  who,  in  the  kingdom  of  Clirist,  have 
obtained  a  good  report  thmngh  faith.  It  is  the  tie  which  binds 
into  one  the  practical  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 

♦  For  a  fnU  cnnnideration,  in  this  dense,  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  see  "  Christ- 
ian Faith,  its  Natare,  Object.  Oanaes,  and  Effects;  by  John  H.  Godwin." 
London:  1862.  pp.  29-87.  This  jndicious  treatise  exhibits  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  Christian  Faith,  or  Trust,  and  holiness  of  life,  as  fallows: 

"The  term  Trnut  expresses  a  more  complex  condition  of  mind  [than  belief]. 
It  may,  lilte  belief,  have  resp^et  to  propositions,  persons,  and  facta ;  bnt  wherever 
there  is  an  exercise  of  trust,  there  is  not  only  some  truth  to  be  believed,  there  is 
also  some  f^ood  to  be  desired,  and  some  course  to  be  chosen.  We  may  believe, 
when  what  we  believe  has  no  possible  connection  with  our  conduct.  If  there  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  truth  and  reality,  there  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  Belief. 
But  we  cannot  trwtt  a  proposition,  person,  or  fact,  unless  they  are  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  our  choice.  There  must  be  some  ill  to  be  removed  or 
avoided,  ftome  f^^ood  to  be  preserved  or  attained:  and  for  these  ends  there  must 
be  somethinfif  to  be  done  or  not  done.  There  must  be  some  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  choice,  or  there  can  be  no  Trust.  We  believe  that  Xfffzes  invaded  Oreece, 
and  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical ;  but  we  cannot  truet  to  these  pro. 
positions,  because  there  is  nothinfi:  to  be  desired  or  chosen  in  oouseqnenee  of  our 
belief  of  their  truth.  We  may  believe  that  a  physician  is  able  to  remove  sick- 
ness ;  but  we  cannot  irttet  him,  unless  we,  or  some  for  whom  we  have  to  act, 
need  to  be  restored  to  health.  We  may  believe  that  a  plank  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  our  weight,  or  a  boat  large  enough  to  convey  us  safely  across  a  stream  ;  but 
we  cannot  trwti  to  them  unless  we  have  occasion  to  use  them  ;  and  wtf  iruet  to 

them  by  using  them There  may  be  Belief,  and  no  desire  or  choice ; 

and  if  these  exist,  they  are  distinct  from  belief  or  consequent  to  it.  Bnt  there 
cannot  be  Trust  without  choice,  nor  choice  without  some  kind  of  desire ;  and  the 
choice  M  riot  distinct  from  the  trunt.'*    Pp.  9,  10. 
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the  New.  Only  turn  to  the  English  concordance  and  yon 
will  be  satisfied.  The  word  trusty  in  the  Old  Testament, 
occnrs  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  times, — ^it  is  the  synonym 
of  piety,  holiness,  acceptableness  with  God.*  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament it  almost  disappears  from  use.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  word  Faith  is  found  but  twioe^  and  Believe^  perhaps,  two 
score  times.  In  the  New  Testament  they  are  used  nearly 
seven  hundred  times,  and  stand  as  the  synonyms  of  all  holi* 
ness.  This  is  not  because  God  has  changed,  or  altered  the 
conditions  of  his  favor ;  but  because  we  in  our  translations 
have  changed  from  one  word  to  another;  and,  unhappily,  in 
changing  the  word  have  commonly  let  slip  the  meaning. 

This  one  principle  of  common  trust  in  a  common  Saviour  is 
that  which  at  this  day,  in  every  land,  penetrating  through  the 
walls  of  sect  and  the  divisions  of  opinion  and  the  variations  of 
religious  experience,  knits  together  all  true  believers  into  the 
unity  of  that  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  com- 
munion of  saints. 

(4.)  Finally,  the  condition  of  salvation,  thus  defined,  is  a 
voluntary  act,  and  therefore  a  just  condition,  a  practicable 
condition  for  every  man,  for  every  child.  Demanding  this, 
God  is  no  longer  presented  to  the  world  as  one  who  would  fain 
bribe  or  terrify  the  human  intellect  into  a  partial  or  biased 
decision  of  questions  of  evidence ;  nor  as  one  who  would  ex- 
tort the  instantaneous  exercise  of  emotions  over  which  he  has 
given  no  immediate  control ;  but  only  as  the  stern  enforcer, 
and  the  infinite  rewarder  of  every  man's  simple  duty  towards 
a  faithful  Creator. 

Have  you  never  felt  the  point  of  that  scoff  against  modern 
Christianity,  that  instead  of  teaching  men  that  they  must  "  be 


•  The  Hebrew  words  which  are  usuaJly  emplojed  to  denote  faith,  irwt.eonfi- 
.  dmee,  reliance,  are  from  these  four:  1.  fJDM  ;  2.  )it3^  ;  8.  SlDrt ;  4.  *fyi.  O 
these,  the  primary  meaniDgs,  as  stated  by  Gesenius,  are — 1.  to  support  f  2.  to  lie 
down ;  S.  to  flee ;  4.  to  lean  on.  In  the  Septaagint,  TTiareUi  is  commonly  nsed 
for  the  first,  and  iritroida  for  the  others.  They  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  thei^ 
signification  more  than  the  four  English  words ;  agreeing  in  this,  that  all,  in  com- 
mon nssge,  denote  more  than  belief.**  See  Godwin  on  Christian  Faith,  Appendix, 
p.  828. 
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converted  and  become  as  little  children,"  it  has  taken  to  teach- 
ing little  children  that  they  must  be  converted  and  become 
like  grown  people?  This  scoff  loses  its  point,  vi^hen  the  faith 
which  you  preach  is  the  child's  own  faith,  the  leaning  of  the 
weaker  on  the  stronger,  of  the  foolish  on  the  All  wise,  of  the 
sinful  on  the  Infinitely  Merciful,  of  the  wavering  on  him  that 
is  Faithful  and  True : — ^the  faith  to  which  the  wise  and  mighty 
find  it  hard  to  bow  themselves,  but  which  suffers  little  children 
to  come  unto  the  Lord,  and  in  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings doth  perfect  his  praise.  Salvation  by  this  faith  is  a  salva- 
tion for  every  man.  When  the  mind  is  weak  and  ill-instructed 
and  cannot  ^^  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,"  it 
can  yet  trust,  and  so  be  saved.  When  evil  habits  have  seized 
and  bound  one,  and  imperious  passions  do  so  dominate  above 
the  will  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  successful  struggle  against 
them, — when  life  is  shortening  up  moment  by  moment,  and 
the  issues  of  eternity  are  compressed  within  the  compass  of  an 
hour, — when  the  sick  and  bewildered  brain  swims,  and  the  in- 
tellect staggers  in  the  vain  effort  to  grasp  new  thoughts  and 
arguments, — then  this  gospel,  '*  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  J;hou  shalt  be  saved  " — *'  Fear  not ;  only  believe  " — 
comes  to  us,  to  every  man,  bringing  great  salvation.  Having 
this  promise,  in  the  utmost  conscious  weakness,  and  ignorance, 
and  sinfulness,  one  can  rest  confident  in  the  arms  of  Him  who 
is  made  to  us  v^isdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification. 
Having  this,  the  frightened  soul  that  is  shuddering  on  the  giddy 
verge  of  eternity  may  compose  itself  to  perfect  peace,  and,  ua- 
perplexed  with  difBcuIt  and  painful  thoughts,  may  lean  the 
aching  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord, 

"  Aud  breathe  its  life  out  sweetly  there." 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  so  great  salvation,  accessible  to  every 
creature!     How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  it? 

Only  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said.  Some  are  ready,  per- 
haps, to  complain  of  us  for  taking  so  much  space  in  the  need- 
less demonstration  of  what  no  one  donbts.  But  so  long  as  the 
Scriptural  definition  of  faith  continues  to  be  dropped  out  of 
the  standard  dictionaries  of  our  language;   so  long  as  the 
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eecnlar  error  on  this  point  continues  to  be  imbedded  in  the 
traditionR  and  forraularieB  of  Christian  ehnrches,  so  long  it 
cannot  be  needless  to  enforce  the  trnth  with  line  on  line  and 
precept  upon  precept. 

For — ponder  it  well — ^if  this  doctrine  of  faith  is  right,  the 
Qf&age  of  Congregational  churches  concerning  what'thej  call 
"  Confessions  of  Faith  "  is  all  wrong.  The  very  name  of 
tliese  documents  is  a  misnomer.  They  are  not  '^  Confessions 
of  Faith  "  but  Articles  of  Doctrine.  Sprung  from  that  false 
theology  which  held  faith  and  orthodoxy  to  be  the  same,  they 
tend  to  perpetuate  it ;  and  to  reduce  the  thoughtful  men  of 
our  own  day  to  the  sad  alternative  which  divided  the  theolo- 
gians of  Luther's  time — the  choice  between  the  peril  of  anti- 
nomianisni,  and  the  rejection  of  justification  by  faith.  They 
warn  away  from  the  very  threshold  of  our  church-fellowship 
those  thoughtful  believers  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
very  conscientiousness  of  opinion  makes  them  hesitate  at  swear- 
ing in  the  words  of  human  masters;  while  they  offer  no 
obstacle  to  the  approach  of  those  who  hold  an  orthodoxy  with- 
out faith ;  and  of  those  unthinking  novices,  who  solemnly 
and  publicly,  and  calling  God  to  witness,  profess  to  believe 
the  traditionary  tenets  of  their  sect,  without  knowing  the 
arguments  with 'which  they  are  either  gainsaid  or  defended. 

The  restoring  of  faith  to  its  proper  place  in  our  conceptions, 
would,  let  us  hope,  do  something  to  restore  sound  doctrine  to 
its  proper  dignity.  It  is  a  lamentable,  but  a  most  natural  re- 
action fn»m  that  use  of  doctrine  by  which  it  has  been  set  up  as 
the  test  of  church-fellowship  and  the  condition  of  salvation,  to 
those  silly  sneers  at  sound  and  sober  theology,  which  disfigure 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  Christian  teaching  of 
the  day.  For  very  conscience'  sake,  because,  forsooth,  we  must 
use  our  summaries  of  doctrine  as  a  ritual  for  the  induction  of 
members  into  our  churches,  we  have  been  compelled  to  cut 
them  down  to  the  most  meagre  and  diplomatic  statements,  which 
any  Christian  might  hold,  and  yet  to  confess,  when  we  have 
done  all,  that  there  are  some  Christians  that  do  not  hold  them. 
If  we  could  but  have  Canfeseions  of  Faith  that  should  read 
like  those  of  ancient  times,  ^^  /  believe  on^'*  instead  of  ^^  we 
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hdieve  thai  /"*  then  we  might  expect  a  freer  use  of  popular 
statements  of  doctrine  that  should  present  the  truth  of  Christ 
without  trimming,  and  retrenchment,  and  diplomatic  double 
meaning. 

*  The  straoture  of  "  the  Oatholic  creeds "  is  historieaUj  signlfioant  In  the 
Apostles'  and  Nioene  Creeds,  there  are  only  three  Articles  of  Faith  i  "  1  believe 
on  the  Father ;"  "  /  believe  on  the  Son  ;"*  "  I  believe  on  the  Holy  Ghost."  Then 
follow  certain  things  which  the  Christian  "believes"  "confesses,"  and  "ex- 
pects." From  time  to  time,  as  the  fashion  of  dealing  with  dissidents  by  anathe- 
ma instead  of  argument  grew  in  favor,  item  after  item  was  inserted  parentheti* 
oally  under  the  second  and  third  articles  of  faith,  by  which  to  entrap  herAics  in 
the  act  of  confessing  their  faith.  By  and  by,  when  the  parentheses  had  outgrown 
the  creed,  the  Athanasian  method  was  adopted — "  these  dogmas  are  the  Christian 
faith ;  hold  them  or  be  damned  "-~a  method  which  is  more  or  less  illustrated  in 
the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation  and  of  modern  Congregational  and  New 
School  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  which  reaches  its  perfection  in  the  doctrinal 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

This  distinction  in  the  language  of  the  early  creeds,  in  the  use  of  in  be. 
fore  Deum^  but  not  before  Eeeleeiam^  is  noted  by  Calvin  {Jn$t,  IV.  i  §  2).  "  Ideo 
credere  in  Deum  nos  testamur,  quod  et  in  ipsum  ut  veracem  animus  noster  se  re- 
clinat,  et  fiduoia  nostra  in  ipso  acquiescit:  quod  in  EceUsiam  non  Ita  oonvenlret 
quemadmodum  nee  in  remieeionem  peooatorum,  aut  carnis  reeurreetionem.*'  He 
refers  to  Augustine  and  other  early  authors  who  give  the  same  sense. 

The  same  sense  was  insisted  on  in  the  early  Waldensian  catechism,  long  before 
the  Reformation.  *'  A  dead  faith  is,  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Ood,  and  to  believe 
those  things  which  relate  to  Ood,  and  not  believe  in  him." 

**  Qu,  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  V* 

Ans.  No ;  for  it  is  a  creature ;  but  I  believe  there  is  one." 

[Quoted  in  MUner's  Church  History,  Century  XIIL,  Chap,  iii.] 
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Abticlb  III.— YALE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  LATE  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  ALUMNI  IN  NEW  YORK. 

TdU  College  in  1868.  Some  Statements  respecting  the  late 
progress  and  present  condition  of  ike  va/rious  Dtpa/rtments 
of  ike  Uni/versity^  for  the  information  of  its  Oraduates^ 
Friends^  amd  Benefactors.  Prepared  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni.  New  Haven: 
1868. 

Reports  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of 
Jfew  Yorkj  held  on  the  2dth  of  Jamux/n/j  1869.  New  York 
Times,  and  Tribune,  of  Jan.  30, 1869. 

The  graduates  of  Yale  College,  who  reside  in  several  of  our 
larger  cities,  and  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  have  re- 
cently formed  a  number  of  "Alumni  Associations"  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  and  perpetuating  their  interest  in  one 
another  and  in  the  College.  In  Boston  and  Philadelphia  at 
the  east;  and  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  at  the  west,  these  as- 
sociations have  held  annual  meetings  lor  two  or  three  years 
past,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  cultivation  of 
mutual  acquaintance  and  good  feeling.  On  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  present  year,  the  Alumni  in  New  York  assembled, 
for  the  first  time,  at  a  public  dinner,  and,  under  very  favor- 
able circumstances,  inaugurated  their  association,  which  is  to 
be,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  nearness 
of  New  Haven  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  abundant 
openings,  which  are  found  in  that  city,  for  young  men  entering 
every  department  of  professional  or  business  life,  have  led  large 
numbers  of  Yale  graduates,  for  many  years  past,  to  establish  them- 
selves there.  Every  class,  indeed,  as  it  leaves  the  College,  sends 
many  of  its  members  to  represent  it  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
tendency  thitherward  increases  continually  and  rapidly.  It  is 
said  tliat,  already,  about  five  hundred  may  be  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Hew  York  Association.    The  assembling  together 
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of  80  large  a  body  of  liberally  educated  men,  who,  however 
widely  separated  they  may  be  in  their  present  employments, 
are  yet  all  bonnd  together  by  common  sympathies  and  memo- 
ries running  back  into  the  past,  is  an  event  of  no  little  inter- 
est in  itself.  But  when  we  think  of  the  relations  which  they 
sustain  to  the  University  where  they  received  their  education, 
and  of  the  good  which  they  may  be  led  to  do  in  its  behalf  as 
their  affection  for  it  is  quickened  and  strengthened,  their  meet- 
ing gathers  around  itself  an  interest  of  another  sort.  These 
gentlemen  are  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of  commercial  life. 
Many  of  them  are  men  of  prominence  and  reputation,  who 
may  not  only  bear  witness,  by  the  very  position  which  they 
hold,  of  the  excellence  of  the  College  from  which  they  came, 
but  also  may,  through  their  influence  upon  others,  help  the 
College,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  many  ways.  Many  of 
them,  also,  have  already  acquired  or  are  now  rapidly  acquir- 
ing wealth,  and  the  spirit  of  generosity  awakened  in  them  may 
lead  to  most  happy  results  in  coming  time.  We  are  glad, 
then,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  institu- 
tion which  we  all  love,  that  any  means  have  been  devised,  in 
these  recent  years,  to  bring  together  the  graduates,  and  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  belong  to  Tale  College. 

The  late  meeting  in  New  York  was  attended  by  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including,  in  addition  to  a  large 
company  of  graduates  residing  in  the  city,  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent benefactors  of  the  College  and  the  President,  together 
with  eleven  of  the  Professors,  who,  in  response  to  a  cordial  in- 
vitation, had  gone  from  New  Haven  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  President  was  received  with  marks  of  esteem  and 
affection,  which  were  unmistakable  and  universal,  and  which 
to  those  who  are  daily  witnesses  of  the  faithful  and  disinter- 
ested spirit  in  which  his  great  abilities  and  acquirements  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  College,  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying.  The  greatest  good  feeling  and  en- 
thusiasm prevailed,  and  the  words  of  the  various  speakers,  so 
far  as  allusion  was  made  to  the  College,  were  words  of  warm 
interest  in  their  Alma  Mater.  The  meeting  differed,  however, 
from  others  which  have  been  held  elsewhere  in  one  important 
respect — namely,  in  that  reporters  for  the  Press  were  present. 
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who,  on  the  following  morning,  gave  to  the  public  much  of 
what  had  been  said.  These  reported  remarks  of  different  per- 
sons have  since  led  to  considerable  discussion,  both  among  the 
graduates  and  in  other  quarters ;  and,  as  they  referred  to  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  College,  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  moment  that  the  questions  should  be  properly 
understood.  Discussion,  in  itself,  is  not  an  evil.  It  is  only 
when  it  proceeds  on  mistaken  grounds,  or  involves  serious  un- 
founded complaints,  or  betrays  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  that  it  becomes  an  injury  to  the  cause 
which  it  is  professedly  designed  to  aid.  That  the  great  body 
of  the  graduates  of  Yale  have  anything  at  heart,  in  their  feel- 
ing toward  the  College,  but  the  warmest  affection  and  the  most 
earnest  desires  for  its  good,  we  do  not  believe.  The  exceptions 
are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found.  With  equal  confidence 
we  believe,  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  meet  every  subject 
connected  with  the  institution  with  as  much  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  as  much  candor,  as  they  have  in  their  consider- 
ation of  any  subject  whatever.  But  we  believe  there  are  erro- 
neous views  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  both 
within  and  without  the  circle  of  the  Alumni,  which,  in  some 
cases,  are  diligently  spread  abroad,  and,  in  general,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  hastily  accepted  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  for  the 
highest  interests  of  the  institution,  that,  wlien  these  subjects 
are  forced  upon  us  as  they  now  are,  they  should  be  carefully 
cleared  of  all  such  erroneous  views.  Sometimes  such  views 
arise  from  that  want  of  accurate  acquaintance  witli  the  facts, 
which  is  always  and  necessarily  found,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, among  those  who  are  not  daily  familiar  with  them. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  mistaken  notions  on  the  general 
subject  of  education,  or  are  the  result  of  a  too  ready  yielding 
to  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin,  they  are  still  errors  and  are  injurious,  and,  as 
such,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  We  propose,  in  the  pres- 
ent Article,  to  refer  to  those  topics  which  were  suggested  at 
the  meeting  at  New  York,  in  connection  with  one  or  two 
others,  and  to  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  things 
which  we  deem  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  them, 
vor^  xxvin.  18 
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I.  Peoposbd  Chanor  in  the  Corporation. 

The  first  of  these  points  has  reference  to  a  change  in  the 
Corporation  of  the  College,  sng^ested  by  President  Woolsey. 
This  change  involves  the  removal  from  that  body  of  the  six 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  who  now 
have  a  place  in  it  by  virtue  of  the  oflBce  which  they  hold,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  equal  number  of  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege, who  shall  retain  their  position  for  at  least  six  or  eight 
years.  It  is  said,  that  long  experience  shows  that  the  State 
Senators  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  with  any 
regularity,  and  as  they  seldom  enter  the  Senate  for  more  than  a 
single  year,  owing  to  the  firmly-established  principle  of  rota- 
tion in  oflSce,  and  to  other  reasons  wliich  it  is  not  important  to 
mention,  they  are  not  able  to  become  acquainted  either  with 
their  own  duties,  as  members  of  the  Corporation,  or  with  the 
condition  or  wants  of  the  College.  These  gentlemen,  thus,  are 
of  little  benefit  to  the  institution.  They  cannot  serve  its  inter- 
ests, in  any  considerable  degree,  if  they  would.  They  become, 
of  necessity,  scarcely  more  than  nominal  members,  and  tlie 
burdens  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  board  are  left 
to  their  associates,  who  are  permanently  in  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  places  were  supplied  by  as  many  persons,  selected 
from  ambng  the  graduates,  who  should  be  chosen  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  should  be  reeligible  after  that  term  had  expired, 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  advantage  both  from  their 
deep  interest  in  the  College  where  their  education  had  been 
received,  and  from  their  trained  judgment  on  all  questions  of 
importance  to  its  continued  prosperity.  They  would  be  punc- 
tual and  regular  in  their  attendance.  They  would  have  views 
"at  once  enlightened  and  conservative."  They  would  be  ear- 
nest in  devising  and  in  carrying  out  all  good  measures,  and 
would  be  in  every  way  '*  a  new  strength  to  their  Alma  Mater." 
The  plan,  with  its  advantages,  as  thus  set  forth,  was  first  pre- 
sented to  public  notice  in  an  Article  in  the  New  Englander^ 
in  Oct.,  1 866,  and  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  its 
distinguished  author  by  a  somewhat  similar  change  then  lately 
introduced  at  Harvard  U  niversity.  Its  renewed  presentation,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  which  we  now  speak,  shows  that  the  reflec- 
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tion  which  he  has  given  to  it  since  that  time  has  not  altered 
his  view  of  its  advisableness  and  practicability.  Any  sugges- 
tion on  a  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  College, 
which  comes  from  such  a  source,  will,  of  course,  be  received 
with  most  respectful  consideration.  Its  author  has  been 
familiar,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  its  governing  Board 
as  President  of  the  College,  and,  for  a  much  longer  period,  he 
has  known  its  interior  life,  and  studied  its  wants.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  known  by  all  acquainted  with  the  institution 
to  be  one  who  rarely,  and  only  in  the  exercise  of  his  most  ma- 
tured judgment,  brings  forward  [proposals  of  this  character 
aflfecting  its  vital  interests.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore, 
to  notice  the  reason,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  ever  given  any  in- 
timation, the  only  Reason,  which  has  induced  President  Wool- 
sey  to  think  of  this  change; — and,  in  connection  with  this 
point,  some  general  considerations  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject  may  be  appropriately  presented. 

The  sole  reason,  then,  which  has  led  to  his  suggestion  of  the 
change  now  proposed,  is  the  one  we  have  mentioned — namely, 
the  fact  that  graduates  of  the  College,  as  members  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  might  be  expected  to  be  more  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, and  more  qualified  to  do  it  good  in  an  intelligent  way, 
than  those  who,  in  the  chances  of  political  life,  become,  for  a 
single  year,  members  of  the  State  Senate.  We  do  not  speak 
in  his  behalf,  or  with  any  knowledge  of  his  views,  beyond 
what  is  conveyed  in  his  published  remarks  on  the  subject,  but 
we  think  all  judicious  persons,  whose  attention  is  turned  to 
this  matter,  will  be  impressed  by  this  fact,  and  will  find  in  it  a 
conclusive  answer  to  much  that  has  been  inconsiderately  said 
by  certain  advocates  of  the  new  arrangement. 

We  propose  to  notice,  briefly,  a  few  points  which  some  per- 
sons, who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  are 
disposed  to  urge.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  College 
is  unfortunately  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Connecticut  ministers 
Sometimes  the  word  *'  Puritanical"  is  added,  in  order  to  give 
a  rhetorical  emphasis  to  the  expression.  Since  the  year  1792, 
this  has  not  been  the  fact,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  is  concerned.  There  have  been  eight  lay  members  and 
ten  clerical  members,  and  for  years  past — to  say  nothing  of  the 
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six  Senators — the  Governor  and  Lienten?int  Governor  of  the 
State  have  been  active,  eflScient,  and  valnable  persons  to  tlie 
ColletJ:e.    If  the  lay  members  attend  the  meetinp^s,  they  have 
the  same  voice  as  their  clerical  associates,  and  if  they  do  not 
attend,  the  clerical   members,   as  reasonable   men,  are  infla- 
enced,  in  proper  measure,  by  the  views  and  judgment  of  that 
body  of  persons  who  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
Collejre  as  its  Faculty  of  Instruction.     That  they  are  Con- 
necticut ministers  is  no  more  objectional)le — and,  for  an  ob- 
vious reason,  far  less  so — than  if  they  were  Pennsylvania  min- 
isters.    That  they  are  Puritanical  ministers  is  a  mere  charge 
appealing  to  the  baser  passions  of  men,  and  is  unworthy  of 
notice.     That  they  are  ministers  is  a  fact.     And  why  should 
they  not  be?    The  Colleges  of  our  country — certainly  those  of 
New  England — were  originally  designed  to  be  both  literary  and 
religious   institutions — places  where  true  learning  could   be 
gained,  and  where  all  who  entered  them  might  be  pointed  to 
Christianity  and  to  God.     Tliat  they  have  been  kept  so  has 
been  the  glory  of  New  England  in  the  past,  and,  when  they 
cease  to  have  both  these  characters,  they  had  better  be  sunk  in 
the  ocean  than  remain  to  curse  the  country.     But  what  class  of 
men  is  there  in  the  community  who  have  been  in  all  the  past, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  will  be  in  all  the  future,  more  safe 
guardians  of  these  two  interests  together  than  Christian  min- 
isters?    By  the  very  necessities  of  their  profession,  they  are 
compelled  to  be  better   educated  men  than  the  majority  of 
those  around  them.     They  learn  more  thoroughly  than   most 
other  persons  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scholarship  and  sound 
learning,  and,  in  almost  every  place,  they  are,  by  the  sponta- 
neous choice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  placed  among  the  number 
of  those  who  care  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  people. 
Who  can  doubt,  that — on  the  grounds  which  are  connected 
with  learning  only — they  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  all  such   public  institutions?     And  when  we  add  to  these 
interests  thosi  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  can  doubt  that  a 
College  is  safer  for  all  time  if  at  least  one-half  its  governing  Board 
are  members  of  this  honored   profession  ?     But  just  this  is  the 
constitution  of  that  Board  which  controls  the  affairs  of  Yale 
College.    The  reformers  of  the  day  who  would  exclude  these 
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ministers  altogether,  as  some  of  them  openly  intimate  that 
they  would,  are  no  wise  well-wishers  to  the  caase  of  learning 
consecrated  by  religion ;  and,  we  may  add,  they  hardly  under- 
stand the  true  interests  of  the  former  better  than  those  of  the 
latter.  But  it  is  said,  that  ministers  are  likely  to  be  slow  or 
behind  the  age.  Some  of  them  are  so,  no  doubt,  but  so  are 
some  lawyers  and  a  good  many  other  laymen  ; — and  that 
ministers,  as  a  class,  arc  behind  the  age,  and  are  not  as  ready 
for  every  wise  progi'essive  step,  in  morals  or  education,  as  any 
class  of  men,  is  a  charge  which  all  the  recent  history  of  New 
England  disproves,  and  which  the  discussions  of  the  great 
questions  of  reform  which  have  lately  agitated  the  country 
ought  forever  to  silence.  It  is  said,  however,  that  learning 
and  religion  are  not  all  that  a  College  needs ; — it  needs  money 
also,  and  ministers  know  nothing  about  money.  Wealthy  and 
large-minded  laymen  are  necessary  for  financial  management. 
Our  only  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  history  of  Yale 
College  proves  the  opposite.  The  statement  of  President 
Woolsey,  made  at  Boston  and  repeated  in  New  York,  speaks 
volumes  on  this  point.  He  says  the  Corporation  of  Yale 
College  have  never  lost  a  cent  during  all  the  history  of  the 
College, — that  they  can  find  every  dollar  in  the  treasury 
which  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  How  many 
bodies  of  wealthy  and  intelligent  laymen  can  say  the  same  of 
the  moneys  belonging  to  institutions  of  which  they  have  had 
charge  for  a  long  period  of  years?  '*By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  When  the  facts  are  known,  the  Connecticut 
ministers  begin  to  appear  in  a  pretty  favorable  light.  But 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  speak  depreciatingly  of  them,  or,  in- 
deed, of  anybody  else,  without  knowing  the  facts.  But, 
again,  it  is  said,  that  though  they  may  have  taken  reasonable 
care  of  the  funds  which  they  happened  to  receive,  they  have 
done  nothing  to  increase  them.  We  call  for  the  facts  here 
again.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  investigated 
this  matter  at  all,  that  the  age  of  large  gifts  to  literary  institu- 
tions— except,  indeed,  in  rare  cases — is  one  of  comparatively 
recent  beginning.  Thirty  or  fifty  jears  ago,  large  fortunes 
were  not  common,  and  the  collecting  of  such  sums  as  a  College 
needs  was  a  work  of  immense  difiiculty.     And  yet,  njore  than 
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thirty  years  ago,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by 
a  wide  extended  effort  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
Corporation, — (and  their  agent,  we  may  add,  was  a  minister,) — 
and  as  new  departments  of  the  College  were  established,  from 
time  to  time,  when  they  were  needed,  funds  were  gathered  in 
for  their  support.  And  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  raised — so  large  a  sum,  indeed,  that  Yale  College  has  be- 
come to  many  minds  an  institution  rolling  in  wealth,  with  no 
farther  needs.  Certainly  this  history — recent  and  more  re- 
mote— does  not  present  the  appearance  of  inactivity  or  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  those  who  govern  the  College.  The 
clerical  gentlemen,  so  much  complained  of,  have,  at  least,  had 
the  wisdom  to  appoint  College  oflBcers  who  have  raised  a  large 
part  of  this  money  ;  and  they  have  known  how  to  take  care  of 
it  and  use  it  well,  when  it  has  been  raised.  Just  at  the  close 
of  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  College  has  receiv- 
ed a  million  of  dollars,  largely  gathered  in  by  its  own  officers, 
is  a  time  when  it  is  not  very  becoming  in  any  one  to  find  fault 
with  the  governing  board  as  a  body  of  Connecticut  ministers, 
who  are  unfit  to  get  or  to  use  any  large  amount  of  money. 
Well  might  President  Woolsey  say,  as  he  did  at  New  York, 
that  it  was  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  existing  Board, 
that  he  offered  his  proposition  for  a  special  change  in  its  con- 
stitution. And  well  might  such  a  man  as  Governor  Bucking- 
ham, whose  knowledge  of  money  and  its  noblest  uses  is  sur- 
passed by  that  of  no  man  living,  bear  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  body  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  con- 
nected ; — a  testimony  which,  we  may  add,  in  his  case,  was 
given  not  only  in  words,  but  in  the  more  emphatic  way  of 
intrusting,  before  he  left  it,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  its 
keeping. 

Fr«»m  what  has  been  said  in  some  quarters,  of  late,  it  would 
seem  to  be  supposed  that  these  ministers  in  the  Corporation  of 
Yale  College  are  persons  who  have  no  connection  at  all  with 
the  Alumni,  and  no  common  sympathies  with  them.  The 
graduates  have  been  shut  out, — so  it  appears  to  be  claimed, — 
ever  since  the  beginning,  from  any  influence  in  the  institution, 
and  now,  at  last,  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  its  government. 
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Bnt  the  fact  of  the  case  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  this  repre- 
sentation. The  fact  is  this, — that,  as  soon  as  the  College  had 
been  in  existence  long  enoagh  to  have  any  gradaates  of  age  or 
standing,  the  choice  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
began  to  be  mainly  limited  to  those  who  were  graduates  of  the 
College,  and,  during  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  there 
have  been  only  twelve  persons  in  the  clerical  part  of  the  Cor- 
p«>ration,  who  had  not  received  their  education  at  Yale.  The 
clerical  gentlemen  are  members  of  the  body  of  Alumni,  all  of 
them,  and  have  never  been  anything  else.  The  Faculty  of  In- 
struction have  been,  from  the  beginning,  almost  exclusively 
graduates  of  the  College.  The  control  of  the  College,  in  every 
department  of  its  interests,  has  thus  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  represent  the  graduates  in  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  their  number  and  are  wholly  of  them.  And  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  evidence  has  ever  been  furnished,  in  the 
history  of  any  institution  in  the  country,  that  the  graduates  of 
other  professions  are,  on  the  whole,  wiser  or  more  disinter- 
estedly devoted  to  its  welfare,  than  those  who  have  chosen  the 
profession  of  the  ministry.  The  true  question  to  be  considered 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mistaken  ideas  which  are 
being  spread  abroad  should  be  cleared  away.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  the  graduates  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  find 
a  place  in  the  governing  Board  of  the  College,  but  whether, 
having  substantially  already  in  their  possession  the  clerical 
portion  of  the  Board — to  say  nothing  of  the  Faculty  of  In- 
struction— they  should  also  take  that  place  which  has,  for 
sixty  or  seventy  years  past,  been  held  by  the  State  Senators. 
Is  it  best  for  the  College  that  this  change  should  be  made? 
Will  the  College  be  better  governed  and  cared  for,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  clerical  members  who  are  already  of  the  Alumni,  it 
has  the  six  other  members  of  the  Board  chosen  from  among 
the  graduates  in  different  sections  of  the  land,  than  if,  as  at 
present,  these  six  members  are  officers  of  the  State  where  the 
College  is  located  ? 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  urged  by  many  persons  who  favor 
changes  of  the  kind  under  discussion,  that  Yale  College  needs 
to  become  a  national  institution^  and  that  to  this  end  its  gov- 
erning Board  should  be  composed  of  representatives,  not  from 
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Connecticut  only,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  We  agree 
with  all  persons  who  think  that  Yale  College  should  be,  in  the 
future,  if  possible,  the  first  and  best  University  in  the  country ; 
and  that,  as  its  doors  should  be  open  to  students  from  every 
section,  so  students  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land 
should  gladly  cofne  to  it.  But  in  order  to  its  having  a  national 
character,  it  does  not  need  to  be  governed  by  representatives 
from  Missouri  or  California.  For  the  highest  interests  of  al. 
public  institutions  of  learning,  unconnected  with  the  general 
government,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  they  should  be 
managed  by  small  bodies  of  well  qualified  men,  whose  resi- 
dence is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institutions,  A  gentleman 
residing  in  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  cannot — however  excellent 
his  judgment  and  abilities  may  be — as  successfully  perform  the 
duties  of  overseeing  a  College  in  Maine,  as  one  who  is  within 
a  day's  journey  of  tlie  place  where  it  is  located.  He  needs  to 
be  near  at  hand,  not  onl}'  that  he  may  come  readily  at  its 
call,  but  that  he  may  be  surrounded  constantly  by  the  influen- 
ces and  sympathies  of  its  neighborhood.  Our  fathers  founded 
this  College  for  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  very  wisely 
they  did  not  put  its  management  into  the  hands  of  Massachu- 
setts or  South  Carolina,  but  of  Connecticut  men.  They  knew 
that  it  would  be  fostered  and  cherished  most  by  those  nearest 
to  it,  and  that  those  who  were  called  to  watch  over  its  welfare 
should  be  where  they  could  see  it.  It  has  grown,  indeed,  far 
beyond  their  highest  thought  of  its  future,  and  has  extended 
its  influence  far  and  wide  over  the  country  and  the  world. 
But  its  home  is  in  Connecticut  still,  and,  until  it  ceases  to  have 
its  home  here,  its  official  guardians  sliould,  most  if  not  all  of 
them,  live  here.  The  thing  that  is  needed  is,  that,  amid  all 
the  growth  and  demands  of  the  future,  it  should  be, — what,  in 
considerable  measure  at  least,  it  has  been  in  the  past, — a 
College  so  excellent  in  its  discipline  and  teaching,  that  the 
whole  people  shall  know  it  as  a  brierlit  light  in  the  world.  In 
this  sense,  it  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  national  university  ; — 
that  is,  a  university  with  a  national  reputation,  and  drawing  its 
pupils  from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west 
alike.  And  in  this  sense  only,  is  it  a  matter  of  high  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  national  in  its  character.     It  was  found- 
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ed  in  Connecticot,  and  for  Connecticut ; — it  has  been,  for 
more  than  a  hnndred  and  fifty  years,  one  of  the  brighteet 
ornaments  which  Connecticut  has  had  to  glory  in,  and  we  hope 
the  day  may  never  come  when  the  control  of  its  interests  shall 
pass  into  other  hands.  But  tlie  point  which  we  are  noticing, 
at  present,  is  not  so  much  the  giving  over  the  entire  control  of 
the  College  into  other  hands, — for  the  fathers,  in  their  wisdom, 
provided  that  the  clerical  portion  of  the  board  shpnld  be  Con- 
necticut men,  and  made  this  a  part  of  the  permanent  charter 
of  the  institution ; — it  is  that,  in  order  to  g^e  a  national 
character  to  the  College,  it  is  in  no  wise  necessary  to  change 
any  part  of  the  existing  Board.  It  has  had  such  a  char- 
acter, in  a  great  measure,  for  many  years,  as  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  it  bids  fair  to  have  it  always,  if  it  goes  on- 
ward as  it  has  done.  Its  governors  should  be  riear  it.  They 
should  not  be  swaved  by  the  influences  and  sympathies  of  re- 
mote places,  or,  perchance,  of  other  institutions,  and  thus  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  historic  growth  of  the  College  in  the 
old  place.  We  can  scarcely  question,  that  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  will  hesitate  somewhat  to  give  up  the  State  interest 
in  the  institution,  even  though,  on  some  grounds,  it  may  seem 
desirable.  We  are  very  glad  that  it  cannot  give  up — and  that 
no  one  else  but  the  successors  of  the  first  ten  ministers  who 
founded  the  College  can  give  up — that  interest  which  this  State 
must  always  retain  in  its  government  through  the  clerical  body 
in  its  Corporation. 

A  third  point,  which  is  urged,  is,  that  the  College  heUyngs  to 
the  Alumni^  and  that  they,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  manage 
it.  No  more,  certainly,  than  the  parents  of  a  family  belong 
to  the  children,  and  onght  to  yield  the  right  of  government  or  of 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  family  to  the  children  who 
have  left  their  home.  The  College  is  under  obligations  to  its 
Alumni,  to  love  them,  to  welcome  them  heartily  as  they  return 
to  their  old  home,  and  to  care  for  and  rejoice  in  their  fair  fame 
and  success.  It  stands  to  them  in  the  parental  relation.  It  is 
their  Alma  Mater.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  belong,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  to  the  College,  and  are  under  undying  obligations  to  it. 
It  has  given  them  their  educatit^n,  and  has  done  for  them  a  very 
large  part  of  that  which  prepares  them  for  and  secures  lor  them 
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the  varioQ9  blessings  and  honors  of  after  life.  It  has  bestowed 
upnn  every  one  of  them — largely  as  a  charitable  gift— every- 
thifig  which  they  have  learned  within  its  walls.  It  has  opened 
the  way,  through  what  it  has  given  them,  to  all  learning. 
And  no  one  of  them,  who  knows  the  glory  of  being  an  edu- 
cated rather  than  an  uneducated  man,  can  fail  to  feel  in  his  in- 
most souU  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  made  him  an  educated  man, 
or  given  him.  the  possibility  of  becoming  one,  it  has  bestowed 
upon  him  a  priceless  gift.  No  graduate  of  Yale  College  (or 
of  any  other  ttiat  is  worthv  of  the  name)  who  has  faithfully 
used  the  advantages  it  offered  him,  can  ever  repay  the  debt  he 
owes  to  it,  any  more  than  he  can  repay  the  debt  he  owes  his 
mother's  love  and  care.  He  may  very  properly,  then,  be  glad 
to  do  anything  he  can  for  it.  He  may  even  desire  a  place  in 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  repay 
its  kindness  in  good  services  and  helpfulness.  But  when  he 
claims  a  right  to  manage  its  affairs  and  direct  its  government, 
as  some  of  those  who  are  pressing  this  matter  are  now  doing 
in  public  places,  because  he  is  an  alumnus,  he  is  claiming  that 
the  College  shall  yield  itself  to  his  control,  not  because  he  has 
conferred  a  benefit  upon  it,  but  because  it  has  conferred  an  in- 
estimable benefit  upon  him. 

It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  while  Yale  College  is  a  pub- 
lic institution,  it  is  bo  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  open  to  the 
public  and  was  designed  by  its  founders  to  do  good  to  the 
world.  It  belongs  to  nobody,  so  far  as  the  right  of  con- 
trolling it  is  concerned,  except  to  those  who  founded  it  and 
to  their  successors.  It  is  like  every  other  College  in  the  coun- 
try, with  here  and  there  an  exception,  in  this  respect.  It  is  a 
corporation  designed  by  its  originators  to  be,  and  having  always 
been,  self-perpetuating.  It  was  founded  fur  special  purposes, 
and  its  founders,  like  most  other  wise  men  who  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar work  to  do,  felt  that  it  was  more  sure  to  accomplish  these 
ends  for  all  time,  if  they  gave  to  its  Trustees  the  power  of 
selecting  their  own  successors,  than  if  they  left  it  to  the  chances 
and  dangers  of  the  uncertain  future.  Their  wisdom  has  been 
justified  by  its  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  for  more  th.-m 
a  century  and  a  half.  When  it  ceases  to  do  good,  let  the  pub- 
lic withdraw  their  approbation  by  withdrawing  its  students. 
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But  while  it  keeps  onward  in  its  present  conrse — its  numUers 
and  opportunities,  and  means  of  usefulness,  and  rc^putation, 
and  permanent  funds  incroflsinc^  with  a  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted progress — we  have  no  fears  either  that  it  will  ever  lose 
its  honorable  position,  or  that  judicious  and  Christian  men  will 
feel  that  the  fathers  made  a  mistake  in  creating  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  its  essential  part,  a  self-perpetuating  board.  It 
is  a  public  institution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  beneficent  public  institution,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  the  best  education  which  the  country  affords  to  every 
student,  who  comes  to  it,  at  less  than  one-half  of  its  actual 
cost.  But  in  its  management  and  government,  it  is  not,  and 
was  never  designed  to  be,  a  public  institution.  It  is  what 
every  other  institution  for  benevolence,  or  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world — which  is  not  established  by  the  State — ^in- 
variably  is, — namely,  a  self-perpetuating  corporation.  And  so 
long  as  it  has  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  education  to 
care  for  and  watch  over,  it  should  remain  what  it  now  is. 
The  great  body  of  the  Alumni,  as  we  believe,  agree  with  us  in 
this  view  ;  and  we  present  it  thus  emphatically,  not  because 
we  doubt  their  opinions,  but  because  there  is  evidently,  in  the 
minds  of  a  few,  both  among  the  Alumni  and  outside  of  their 
number,  an  idea  that  the  successors  of  the  original  founders  of 
Yale  College  have,  and  that  they  ought  to  have,  no  more 
claim  to  control  it  than  any  other  body  of  men.  The  only 
question  in  this  matter — and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or 
too  constantly  borne  in  mind — is  not  one  of  rights  on  the  part 
of  any  one  among  the  public  or  even  among  the  Alumni,  but 
solely  one  which  concerns  the  highest  weU-heing  of  the  Uni- 
versity. If  this  can  best  be  secured  by  the  appointment  (in 
addition  to  the  present  clerical  members,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  have,  from  the  early  times,  been  almost  without 
exception  of  the  number  of  its  graduates)  of  the  six  remaining 
members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  from  among  its  Alumni, 
then  it  becomes  an  act  of  wisdom  on  its  part  to  appoint  them  ; — 
and  this^  and  this  alone^  is  the  question  which  ought  now  to  be 
discussed.  President  Woolsey  has  expressed  his  opinion  in 
answer  to  this  question,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  favorable 
to  this  new  reception  of  graduates  into  the  governing  Board. 
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But,  in  his  Article  above  alluded  to,  in  which  his  vieW  seems 
to  be  more  fully  expressed  than  in  his  remarks  in  New  York, 
he  has  suggested  one  or  two  dangers,  which  have  appeared  to 
us  so  serious  as  to  deserve  most  careful  consideration  before 
the  plan  in  its  details  should  be  finally  determined  upon.  He 
says,  "  Will  not  these  graduates,  if  well  elected,  be  a  new 
strength  to  their  Alma  Mater?"  and  in  speaking  of  the  similar 
changes  at  Harvard,  he  says,  "  What  is  there  to  prevent  party 
tickets  among  the  graduates,  with  the  necessary  excitements 
before  and  ill-feeling  after  the  election?"  If  the  graduate 
members  are  not  "  well  elected,^^  they  had  better  not  be  elected 
at  all. 

There  have  been,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  two  methods 
of  choosing  these  members  suggested  publicly  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  both  of  them  seem  to  us  open  to  serious  objections. 
One  of  these  methods  is  to  have  the  elections  held  at  the 
meetings  of  the  graduates  at  the  time  of  the  annual  Commence- 
ment of  the  College.  These  annual  meetings  are  necessarily 
hurried  meetings.  They  are  attended  by  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  living  Alumni.  They  are  seasons  when  a 
thousand  other  things  are  filling  the  minds  of  those  present, 
unless,  indeed,  they  come  for  this  purpose  only.  They  could, 
therefore,  be  very  easily  "  packed  " — to  use  the  language  of 
politics — in  favor  of  particular  candidates,  or  even  by  the  can- 
didates themselves.  Thoy  would  be  liable  to  have  their  harmo- 
ny and  good  feeling — so  large  a  part  of  the  usefulness  and  en- 
joyment of  such  meetings — broken  up  by  the  pressing  ot"  party- 
tickets,"  and  by  the  "  excitements  and  ill-feeling,"  of  which  Dr. 
Woolsey  speaks.  Moreover,  there  is  no  opportunity  at  such 
meetings  for  that  calmness  and  seriousness  of  consideration, 
which  is  essential  in  order  to  the  selecting  of  suitable  men  for 
the  office.  It  is  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  men  wi)o  are  most 
active  on  all  such  occasions,  lliose  who  are  content  to  "  let 
well  enough  alone,"  and  see  no  special  change  of  management 
to  be  necessary,  will  either  be  absent  or  will  generally  be  in- 
active. And  the  field  is  thns  free  for  the  operations  of  the 
former  class.  Who  can  doubt  that  they  will,  most  likely,  be 
successful  wherever  the  conservative  section  is  not  roused,  as  it 
will  not  often  be,  to  an  earnest  opposition  ?     President  Woolsey 
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paid  no  mean  compliment  to  the  State  Senators,  and  said  no 
light  word  in  .favor  of  the  present  system,  when  he  said  that 
those  gentlemen  "  had  done  no  harm."    If  the  method  above 
snirgested   for  choosing  the  graduate  members  were  to   be 
adopted,  we  question  very  much  whether,  after  twenty  years' 
experience,  it  could  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  they  had 
"  done  no  harm."    And  this,  not  because  the  graduates  are 
not  the  best  class  of  men,  but  because  they  are  like  all  other 
men,  and  therefore  the  innovators  and  hasty  reformers  and 
more  selfish  among  them  would,  under  such  a  system  of  election, 
be  very  often  successful  in  pushing  their  way  into  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.     We  do  not  say  that  this  would  always  be  the 
fact.    Perhaps  it  might  not  be  oftcner  than  in  one  case  out  of 
every  three  or  four.     But  the  election  of  one  noisy  agitator,  or 
of  a  single  individual  who  was  disposed  to  think,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  declared  views  of  one  of  the  prominent  Trustees 
of  a  prominent  College  in  New  York,  that  the  reading  of  the 
American  Encyclopedia  would  be  as  good  a  way  of  educating 
the  mind  as  the  usual  course  of  College  studies,  might  be  an 
incalculable  injury  to  any  institution  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sound  learning.     We  have  had  some  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal observation  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  had  testimony 
founded  on  long  acquaintance  with  the  government  of  at  least 
one  other  prominent  College ;  and  we  believe  that  the  greatest 
of  all  dangers  to  which  such  institutions  are  exposed  is  from 
the  election  into  their  Boards  of  Trustees  of  men  who  will  "  do 
harm."     And  in   the  adoption  of  any  new  system  of  election, 
the  wisest  thought  and  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  brought 
into  exercise  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  choice  of  such 
men. 

The  same  objections  apply,  to  an  equal,  if  not  even  greater 
degree,  to  the  other  of  the  two  plans  referred  to  above — 
namely,  the  election  6f  one  member  of  the  Corporation  by  each 
of  the  Associations  of  the  Alumni  in  the  various  larger  cities  of 
the  country.  These  bodies,  being  much  smaller  than  the  one 
which  assembles  at  the  College  at  Commencement,  would  be 
even  more  likely  to  be  hurried  or  engineered  into  the  adoption 
of  ill-judged  measures,  or  the  election  of  unsuitable  men.  But 
there   are    further  weighty   objections   against   this  scheme. 
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These  bodies,  located  in  different  cities,  have,  of  necessity,  their 
local  prejudices,  and  may  not  unfrequently  have  views  which 
are  determined  by  the  sympathies  of  the  region  in  which  they 
live.  Moreover  they,  all  together,  include  only  a  section,  and 
even  a  small  section,  of  the  whole  Alumni.  The  power  of 
election  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  those 
who  are  in  the  more  remote  and  retired  places  are  denied  any 
voice  in  the  matter ;  and  these  more  retired  men  are  often  the 
ones  whose  judgment  is  of  most  value,  and  whose  minds  are 
least  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  ill-considered  views.  We 
see  no  reason  why  Boston  and  Philadelphia  graduates,  for  ex- 
ample, should  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  whiio  the 
alumnus,  whose  work  in  life  calls  him  to  live  in  Northern 
Vermont,  or  the  interior  of  Georgia,  is  set  entirely  aside,  sim- 
ply because  of  his  residence.  It  might,  possibly,  be  desirable, 
at  some  time,  that  a  particular  graduate  from  Boston  or  from 
Philadelphia  should  be  in  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  but, 
even  if  it  should  be  so,  he  should  not,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
be  elected  by  his  associates  only  whose  home  is  in  the  same 
city.  This  plan,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never 
been  suggested  by  any  one  except  a  single  speaker,  in  a  few 
extemporaneous  remarks  at  a  late  public  dinner,  and  doubtless 
it  was,  in  his  own  mind,  only  the  thought  of  the  moment.  It 
is  80  open  to  objections,  and  so  utterly  impracticable,  that  we 
can  hardly  believe  it  would  ever  be  seriously  entertained. 

Such  a  change  should  not  be  made  in  a  day.  It  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  And  the  consideration  and  decision  of  it  should 
turn — as  we  think  all  judicious  persons  will  admit — solely  upon 
what  is  for  the  highest  good  of  the  College.  We  believe  that 
neither  of  the  plans  suggested  will  best  conduce  to  this  end. 
A  much  better  plan,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  this.  Let  the 
present  Corporation,  who  would  be  able  to  do  it  with  much 
deliberation — with  entire  freedom  from  prejudices — with  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  sections — with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  College,  and  with  the  warm 
affection  for  it  which  has,  undeniably,  characterized  all  the 
permanent  members  in  the  past,  select  six  new  members  from 
among  the  graduates,  who  shall  hold  their  office  either  for  life, 
or  for  such  a  considerable  period  of  years  as  shall  give  them 
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opportnuity  for  good  service ;  and  as  these  persoDs  pass  out  of 
office,  by  death  or  otherwise,  let  the  Board,  as  then  existing, 
elect  successors  to  fill  the  vacancies.  By  this  means,  the  best 
men  can  be  found — the  men  who  know  most  about  educational 
interests,  who  have  most  sympathy  with  sound  learning,  and 
whose  opinions  and  e£forts  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Col- 
lege. The  conservative  and  progressive  elements  can  thus  be 
best  united,  and  the  serious  dangers  of  Q^ery  kind  can  be 
most  successfully  avoided.  And  we  see  no  reason  why,  at 
least  in  rare  cases,  the  choice  might  not  go  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  Alumni,  and  rest  upon  such  men  as  Governor  Bucking- 
ham, whose  education  has  been  outside  of  college  walls,  indeed, 
but  whose  interest  in  the  cause  of  learning  is  as  honorable  as 
their  judgment  is  wise. 

The  men  who  elect  the  Trustees  should,  in  general,  be  the 
men  who  are  best  qualified  to  do  so.  No  one  will  question 
this.  We  believe  that  these  men  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  College  history  and  its  interior  life.  The 
graduates  of  Yale  are  as  intelligent  a  body  of  persons,  no  doubt, 
as  the  country  contains.  They  are  possessed  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  and  high  character,  as  much  as  any  men.  Their 
opinions,  on  many  subjects,  are  worthy  of  high  regard.  But 
comparatively  few  of  them,  after  leaving  the  College  at  their 
graduation,  are  able  to  know  anything  of  its  interior  life. 
They  are  widely  removed  from  it  in  space.  They  are  busily 
engaged  in  pursuits  which  draw  their  thoughts  away  from  it, 
and  which  give  them  little  opportunity  for  reflection  on  the 
great  subjects  of  education.  At  the  end  of  five,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  years,  therefore,  they  have,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
life,  lost  their  powers  of  passing  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  the  progress  or  interests  of 
the  institution  with  which  they  were  once  familiar  as  students. 
They  have  become  unqualified,  fiir  the  same  reason,  to  de- 
cide intelligently  who  are  the  best  persons  to  be  chosen  for  the 
management  of  its  aflTairs.  And  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them 
to  say  that  they  are  thus  disqualified.  The  same  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  every  department  of  life.  If  I  have  been  connected 
with  a  college  for  twenty  years  as  an  instructor  or  a  trustee,  if 
1  have  daily  watched  its  growth  and  known  everything  be- 
logning  to  it,  if  I  have  had  a  large  share  in  raising  all  its  fund 
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which  have  been  gathered  in  during  all  that  period,  if  I  have 
canvassed  the  field,  over  and  over  again,  and  have  become  ac- 
quainted, in  this  way,  with  all  the  probabilities  and  possibili- 
ties of  enlarging  its  meansofgood,if  Ihave  made  its  work  my 
litems  work,  and  have  filled  my  mind  with  those  things  which 
lie  within  its  field  of  study  and  of  usefulness,  I  am,  for  this  very 
reason,  better  qualified, — and  vastly  better  qualified, — to  judge 
what  is  for  its  good,  or  what  person  will  be  most  useful  as  one 
of  its  governing  Board,  than  my  classmate  who  has  passed 
those  same  twenty  years  in  a  New  York  bank  or  lawyer's 
ofiice.  And  it  is  as  reasonable  to  place  my  views  on  questions 
belonging  to  his  line  of  life  on  an  equality  with  his,  as  it  is  to 
place  his,  in  my  line  of  life,  on  an  equality  with  mine.  lie 
may  be  a  much  abler  man  than  I  am  in  many  respects,  but  be 
is  inferior  to  me  in  this  respect,  because  he  has,  of  necessity, 
been  thinking  mainly  of  other  things.  No  one  can  reflect  upon 
this  subject,  with  any  seriousness,  withont  admitting  the  truth 
of  what  we  say.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  either  party,  if  it 
were  not  so.  It  is  no  depreciation,  therefore,  of  the  merits  of  the 
graduates  of  any  one  of  our  Colleges  to  say  that  great  numbers  of 
them  have  not  the  essential  qualifications  to  give  judgment  on 
its  management,  or  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in 
all  its  relations,  to  make  them  wise  voters  tor  its  oflices  of 
trust.  In  the  case  of  the  government  of  the  country  this  is 
not  so,  for  every  intelligent  man,  by  the  very  demands  of  his 
life  and  highest  interests,  is  compelled  to  think  constantlj'  and 
intellit<ently  on  political  subjects,  but,  in  the  case  of  colleges 
and  all  private  institutions  for  the  public  good,  what  we  have 
said  is  certainly  true.  A  very  large  section  of  those  who  leave 
our  colleges  never  give  any  study,  and,  from  the  pressure  of 
their  work  in  lite,  are  never  able  to  give  any  serious  study,  to 
the  subject  of  College  education  ; — and  they  surely  ought  not 
to  vote  on  the  subject.  If  they  do  vote,  wliat  shall  prevent 
their  voting  wrong, — or  what  shall  prevent  their  voting  tor  the 
wrong  man,  being  led  by  his  prominence  and  reputation  to  be- 
lieve him  to  be  qualified  for  what  he  has  really  no  fitness  for 
at  all  ?  But  if  the  election  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  thoroughly  know  what  they  are  doing — that  is,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board,  which  has  justified  its  claim  to  wisdom 
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and  disinteredtcdness  by  a  long  course  of  service,  then  all  these 
evils  will  be  avoided,  so  far  As  they  can  be  with  any  arrange- 
ment which  can  be  devised. 

The  change  in  the  Corporation  which  is  now  under  discnssion 
has  not,  as  is  erroneously  believed  by  many,  been  called  for, 
for  some  years  past,  by  any  general  movement  of  the  graduates, 
nor,  so  far  as  any  evidence  has  yet  been  given,  by  any  large 
body  among  the  graduates.      A  few  persons,  no  doubt,  here 
and  there  had  spoken  of  some  such  thing,  and  wished  that 
some  change  might  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 
But  when  the  first  suggestion  of  it  was  made  by  President 
Woolsey,  it  was  a  new  thought  to  almost  every  one.     Since  its 
suggestion  very  few  of  the  Alumni  have  earnestly  advocated 
it,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  numbers  among  them 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  very  desirable.     But;  however  this  may 
be,  one  thing  is  clearly  manifest — that  there  has  been  neither 
any  universal,  nor  any  general,  nor  any  specially  noticeable 
complaint  among  the  Alumni  as  to  the  general  management 
o\  the  College  by  its  present  Board.      The  almost  universal 
feeling  is  that  which  President  Woolsey  has  so  decidedly  and 
publicly  expressed— namely,  that  of  confidence  in  it.     A  small 
number  of  graduates  and  of  other  persons — most  of  whom  have 
no  intimate  knowledge  whatever  of  the  affairs  of  the  College — 
have  spoken  depreciatingly  of  the  Corporation.     Complaints 
in  regard  to  certain  things  in  its  action  or  want  of  action,"  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  heard  from  different  quarters,  and 
some  of  them  may  have  been  just  ones.  But  as  for  any  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  government,  or  any  feeling  that 
a  change  ought  to  be  made  on  this  account,  there  is  not  only 
no  evidence  existing  of  any  such  thing,  but  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  far  otherwise.     The  graduates  of  Yale 
College  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  dissatisfied  with  its  man- 
agement, or  without  confidence  in  its  Corporation ; — and  the 
statement  that  they  are  so  is  one  of  those  loose  statements 
which  we  so  often  hear  in  these  days,  and  which  rest  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  the  views  of  the  few  persons  who  make 
them.     No  man,  or  body  of  men,  is  perfect.     Mistakes  will  in- 
evitably occur  in  the  course  of  years ; — and,  when  they  occur, 
they  will  be  seen,  and  will,  sometimes  at  least,  be  spoken  of. 
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But  we  do  not  believe  any  Corporation  ever  existed  in  the 
country  against  whom  less  complaint  was  made,  than  has  been 
made  against  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  by  its  great  body 
of  judicious  graduates. 

The  idea,  then,  which  has  been  thrown  out  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  the  graduates  of  Yale  have  not  contributed  more 
largely  to  its  funds  because  they  were  unwilling  to  intrust  their 
money  to  the  keeping  of  Trustees  who  were  so  unqualified  to 
take  care  of  it,  is  an  idea,  as  we  believe,  totally  without  founda^ 
tion.     It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact ; — for  during 
the  last  few  years,  within  which  these  assertions  of  wide  spread 
dissatisfaction  have  especially  been  made,  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  has  been  given  into  the  hands  of  this  Board  from 
men  who  do  not  throw  away  their  money  with  no  care  as  to 
what  becomes  of  it, — a  sura  not  only  larger  by  far  than  had 
ever   been   given    before,    but   larger    than    has    been   con- 
tributed, during  the  same  period,  to  any  other  College  in  the 
country, — not  excepting  Harvard  itself,  whose  vicinity  to  the 
rich  men  of  Boston  has  always  given  it  special  advantages  in 
this  regard,  and  whose  preeminence  in  the  amount  of  its  dona- 
tions has,  until  this  recent  period,  been  unquestioned.     The 
gentlemen  who  are  troubled  in  view  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
present  Corporation   to  manage  the  College  funds  are   not 
among  the  generous  and  wealthy  men  of  the  country.     Nor  do 
they,  as  we  believe,  include  the  great  body  of  such  men  among 
the  graduates,  for,  within  this  same  period,  more  has  been  given 
by  graduates  to  the  College  than  ever  before.     A  single  one 
among  them  has  presented  to  the  College  the  sura  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.     And  another,  who  resides  in 
New  Haven,  and   who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  raanageraent  of  the  institution  for  many  }'ears,  has  been  a 
most  frequent  and  liberal  donor — so  much  so  that,  probably, 
no  man  in  the  country  has  ever  proved  himself  to  be  a  more 
wise,  more  constant,  or  more  faithful  friend  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Literature  or  Art  than  has  he  in  what  he  has  dono 
for  Yale  College.     Surely,  if  evidence  can  be  obtained  any- 
where, that  the  possessors  of  wealth  have  the  same  confidence, 
which  Dr.  Woolsey  has,  in  this  Board  of  Trustees,  here  is  such 
evidence  of  a  most  unmistakable  character — in  a  most  abund- 
ant degree.     Why,  then,  have  not  the  graduates  generally 
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made  larger  contribntionB?  There  are  several  reasons  why 
they  have  not.  One  is,  that  most  of  them  have  always  been 
men  of  moderate  means,  and,  until  quite  recently,  almost  none 
of  them  have  been  possessors  of  ample  fortunes.  Another  is, 
that,  in  this  imperfect  world,  very  few  persons  give  very  largely 
to  any  object  entirely  of  their  own  impulse,  or  except  as  they 
are  impelled  to  it  by  the  solicitations  of  others ;  and  the  grad- 
uates of  Yale  do  not,  like  those  of  Harvard,  live  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
where  they  have  never  been  reached  by  persons  soliciting  in 
behalf  of  the  College.  Still  another  reason  is,  that,  in  this  day, 
men  who  have  only  a  small  sum  to  give — a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, perhaps — feel  that  it  is  lost,  and  that  it  becomes  almost 
useless  among  the  gifts  of  tens  of  thousands  from  wealthy  men 
around  them.  The  feeling  has  come  to  be  this,  that  a  large 
gift  must  bo  given  to  a  great  institution,  or  none  at  all;  and 
men  who  cannot  give  large  sums  feel  themselves,  therefore, 
almost  shut  up  to  the  other  alternative.  We  have  met  hun- 
dreds of  the  graduates  of  Yale  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  have  conversed  with 
them  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  College.  We  have  heard 
from  them  numberless  expressions  of  warm  affection  and  grati- 
tude for  what  the  College  had  bestowed  upon  them  while  mem- 
bers of  it.  We  have  found  many  who  said  they  would  gladly 
aid  it  by  pecuniary  gifts,  if  they  could.  But  we  have  never 
seen  a  single  one  who  expressed  the  slightest  unwillingncbs  to 
intrust  anything  which  he  had  to  give  to  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
And  even  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  advocates  of 
the  present  proposed  change,  with  whom  we  were  personally 
connected  for  a  considerable  period,  was  not  only  willing  to 
subscribe  according  to  his  ability  for  the  assistance  of  the  Col- 
lie, but  to  press  its  claims  far  and  wide  upon  others.  We  be- 
lieve that  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Alumni  are  satisfied,  in  the  main,  with  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  College,  so  far  as  they  are  qualified,  by  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  to  judge  of  the  matter;  and  that  the  reason  of  the 
small  number  of  gifts  which  have  been  received  from  them,  is 
to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  any  feeling  of  discontent.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  number  of  gifts,  and  of  large  gifts,  from 
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the  graduates,  as  well  as  from  others,  will  increase  iii  the 
future.  We  believe  it,  because  the  graduates,  as  well  as  other 
men,  are  growing  richer  constantly,  because  the  habit  of  giving 
is  extending  itself  and  becoming  more  settled  everywhere  in 
the  country,  and  because  there  will  doubtless  be  more  system- 
atic arrangements  hereafter  to  solicit  such  gifts.  But  we  do 
not  believe  the  proposed  change  in  the  Corporation  —whatever 
other  advantages  may  result  from  it — will  remove  any  unwill- 
ingness, or  increase  materially  the  willingness,  of  the  gradu- 
ates to  give  to  the  College.  Money  for  benevolent  causes  is 
gathered  in  only  by  hard  work.  It  is  very  easy,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  public  meeting  or  the  good  fellowship  of  a  public 
dinner,  to  say,  Undertake  this  or  that  gigantic  enterprise  and 
present  the  bill  to  the  Alumni.  But  the  man  who  should  be- 
gin to  carry  out  the  enterprise  on  the  ground  of  this  encourage- 
ment, would  show  that  he  had  had  little  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  raising  money  by  contributions.  The  gifts  to  Yale  Col- 
lege, during  the  past  ten,  not  to  say  the  past  forty,  years,  have 
been  obtained,  in  very  large  measure,  because  the  oflBcers  of 
the  College  have  earnestly,  and  patiently  solicited  them.  The 
same  thing  will  be  true  in  all  time  to  come,  and  it  will  mainly 
be  in  answer  to  their  personal  and  patient  solicitations  that 
money  will  ever  be  obtained.  And  the  mere  fact,  that  the 
Alumni  are  represented  in  the  Corporation  by  a  few  honorable 
gentlemen,  will  not  change  the  great  law  of  the  world.  Men 
will  not  be  inspired  by  this  fact  to  give  largely.  They  will, 
in  general,  give  largely,  if  at  all,  just  as  they  have  done, 
because  the  College  Faculty — the  men  who  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  College,  and  who  live  in  it  every  day — ^go  out 
among  them,  with  all  the  influence  and  earnestness  which 
they  possess,  and  tell,  as  no  one  else  can  tell,  the  story  of  its 
wants. 

We  have  spoken,  thus,  at  some  length  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  certain  erroneous,  and,  on  the  part  of  some 
persons,  diligently  disseminated  views  need  to  be  corrected 
and  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  reason  for  the  proposed 
change  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  these  things  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  ;  and  as  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  entered  upon  seriously,  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  real 
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point  in  question.  If  the  College  will,  on  the  whole,  be  bene- 
fited by  the  presence  in  its  Corporation  of  six  of  its  graduates, 
in  place  of  the  present  equal  number  of  State  Senators,  then, 
doubtless,  the  change  may  well  be  made,  but  not  otherwise. 
This  is  the  reason  given  by  President  Woolsey  for  favoring  the 
change,  and  is  the  only  reason  which  he  has  given  or  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  highest  interests  of  the  College 
€ts  ivfluenced  hy  the  character  of  the  men  composing  its  Board 
of  Trustees — this  is  the  whole  question  to  be  discussed.  We  do 
not  think  this  question  ought  to  be  decided,  except  after  de- 
liberate consideration.  But,  if  it  is  decided,  and  decided 
favorably  for  the  proposed  change,  then  there  is  another  most 
important  point,  which  demands  careful  thought — namely,  the 
manner  in  which  these  persons  shall  be  chosen.  We  believe 
the  plans  suggested  are  fraught  with  possibilities  of  danger  and 
evil,  as  we  have  already  shown ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  plan  of  election  by  the  members  of  the  Board  itself  from 
among  the  Alumni,  is  a  plan  which  will  be  most  free  from  all 
evil,  and  which  will  best  secure  the  great  ends  of  deliberation 
and  wisdom  in  the  choice,  as  well  ^  the  possession  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  office 
on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  choice. 

II.  The  Kemoval  of  the  College. 

The  second  prominent  subject  referred  to  at  the  New  York 
meeting  was  also  brought  forward  by  President  Woolsey.  It 
was  the  subject  of  a  removal  of  the  College  from  its  present 
site,  and  building  anew  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  where  it  now  is.  The  President, 
in  speaking  upon  this  point,  announced  a  decision  which  had 
been  reached  after  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  a  most  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking,— namely,  a  decision  that  the  College  must  remain 
where  it  is.  As  this  subject,  also,  has  been  discussed  in  the 
public  papers  and  elsewhere  quite  extensively  of  late,  and  as 
few  persons,  who  have  not  patiently  looked  into  it  on  all  sidles, 
a}>preci,ate  it  in  its  various  bearings,  it  is  deemed  not  inappro- 
priate to  say  a  few  words  iii  re|^rd  to  it  here, — presenting  the 
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matter  in  what  we  believe  to  be  its  proper  light,  and  showing 
that  some  of  the  arguments  nrged  in  favor  of  a  removal  are  of 
little  weight,  while  others  are  overbalanced  by  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it. 

The  removal  of  Yale  College  from  its  present  site  has  been 
advocated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  present  size  and  prospective 
growth  of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  It  has  been  thought  by 
many  that,  if  a  new  site  could  be  procured  on  the  east  side  of 
Prospect  street,  on  the  elevated  land  which  stretches  north- 
ward of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Winchester,  great  advantages 
would  result  from  the  change.  Any  other  site  among  -hose 
which  have  been  named  and  which  could  be  procured,  would 
be,  in  our  judgment,  undesirable  ;  and  the  question  of  re- 
moving to  any  other  would  not  deserve  to  be  entertained. 
Among  the  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  removal,  is  the  con- 
sideration of  health.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  situation 
would  be  in  this  respect  decidedly  preferable  to  the  place 
where  the  Colleges  now  stand.  To  this  argument  we  are  not 
inclined  to  attach  much  weight.  New  Haven,  whatever  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most 
healtliful  towns  in  the  country.  Its  soil,  though  flat,  is  porous, 
and  it  is  washed  half  round  its  borders  by  the  tides  of  the  sea. 
During  the  month  of  August,  which  is  here  the  least  salubri- 
ous month  in  the  year,  the  students  are  dispersed  for  vacation. 
It  is  rare  that  any  tiling  that  can  be  called  an  epidemic  prevails 
here.  A  year  ago  there  were  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
among  the  students,  several  of  which  proved  fatal.  But  at 
that  time,  the  aggregate  amount  of  sickness  in  College,  as 
phyj»icians  assure  us,  was  not  greater  than  is  usually  the  fact  at 
the  same  seasnn  of  the  year  ;  and  the  reports  of  the  unhealthy 
c<»ndition  of  the  city,  which  were  spread  abroad  in  the  news- 
papers, were  largely  the  product  of  fancy.  Students,  as  a 
rule,  are  far  from  being  distinguished  for  their  prudence  as  re- 
gards the  care  of  their  bodies;  and  yet  the  average  health  of 
the  members  of  College  is  remarkable.  The  present  site,  if 
provisions  are  made  for  drainage — which  can  be  made  easily, 
at  a  small  cost — will  afl\.)rd  no  ground  for  apprehension  or 
complaint  on  this  score.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  moral  ex- 
posures of  students  will  constitiite  an  increasing  evil  connected 
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with  its  present  position.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
are  not  to  be  lessened  by  removing  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
city.  The  city  will  still  be  readily  accessible.  Cambrid«re  is 
several  miles  from  Boston,  bnt  the  temptations  offered  to 
students  there  are  fully  as  great  as  if  the  College  were  in  the 
city  itself.  As  far  as  manners  and  deportment  are  concerned, 
a  city  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  country  town  as  a  place  for  a  uni- 
versity. In  the  latter,  the  restraint  from  the  local  police  and 
from  the  public  opinion  of  citizens  is  comparatively  small. 
Most  of  the  great  universities — as  those  of  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
Berlin,  Heidelberg — are  in  cities.  Students  are  less  disorderly 
and  are  more  easily  controlled  in  a  large  town  than  in  a  small 
one.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  growth  of  New 
Haven  has  thus  far  not  been  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  rural  city.  There  is  room  still  for  indefinite  expan- 
sion without  crowding.  It  is  true  that  the  business  part  of  the 
town  will  be  compactly  built  and  have  the  characteristics  that 
belong  to  marts  everywhere.  The  possibility  that  the  College 
will  be  annoyed  by  the  vicinity  of  noise  and  business,  is  the 
chief  claim  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  change  of  location. 
Were  the  present  grounds  more  extensive,  this  objection  would 
lose  its  force.  At  present  the  College  is  fully  protected  in 
front  by  the  public  Green,  the  quiet  beauty  of  which  is  famil- 
iar to  all  who  know  anything  of  New  Haven.  An  extension 
of  the  College  limits  in  other  directions,  by  judicious  purchases, 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  we  have  stated. 
Tlie  trade  and  manufacturing  of  the  town  have  rather  tended 
to  move  away  from  the  College  than  towards  it  heretofore ; 
and  this  will,  also,  probably  be  the  c.tse  hereafter.  Were 
the  dormitory  system  given  up,  no  embarrassuicnt  would  be 
felt  from  the  contracted  extent  of  the  old  site.  But  it  is 
wisely  decided  to  retain  this  system,  so  tar,  at  least,  ae  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  a  majority  of  the  students  on  the 
College  grounds. 

We  have  mentioned  the  considerations  which  have  an  im- 
portance as  bearing  on  the  question  whether  a  removal  is  ex- 
pedient. It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  such  pressing  neces- 
sity of  a  change  as  has  been  represented.  The  Institution  can 
be  comfortable,  can  continue  to  thrive  and  prosper,  on  the  old 
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spot,  wliich  is  consecrated  in  the  memories  and  attachments  of 
so  large  a  number  of  graduates.  Few  universities  in  existence 
can  boast  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  so  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious a  position. 

But,  granting  that  a  removal  might  be  desirable,  is  it  prac- 
ticable ?  The  first  answer  would  generally  be  in  the  aflSrmar 
tive.  New  and  costly  buildings  are  to  be  erected;  many  of 
the  old  buildings  must  before  long  disappear,  and  the  new  Art 
Building,  being  designed,  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
may  be  left  where  it  is.  The  valuable  land  on  which  the  In- 
stitution is  now  placed  can  he  sold,  and,  with  the  proceeds,  the 
new  site  can  be  purchased,  and  the  new  edifices  erected.  This 
would  be  the  first  impression  of  most  persons  to  whom  the 
question  of  the  practicabieness  of  a  removal  should  be  sub- 
mitted. A  more  thorough  inquiry,  however,  would  change 
this  impression.  On  the  most  careful  and  sober  estimate  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  the  College  could  not  be  transplanted 
without  an  expense  of  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
over  and  above  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  present  square, 
with  the  buildings  upon  it,  together  with  the  land  adjacent 
that  is  owned  by  the  College.  And  this  large  outlay  would 
only  give  the  same  amount  of  accommodations,  in  the  way  of 
public  and  private  rooms,  which  the  College  now  has  in  its 
present  place,  leaving  all  enlargements  in  these  respects, — that 
is,  the  erection  of  any  additional  number  of  buildings, — to  be 
provided  for  by  a  still  fartlier  outlay  of  money.  To  undertake 
the  removal,  without  a  half  of  a  million  of  dollars  to  begin 
with,  would  be  an  imprudent  and  unwarrantable  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Corporation.  Can  this  large  sum  be  raised 
for  such  a  purpose?  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  several  facts.  One  of  these  is,  that  there 
are  pressing  and  acknowledged  wants  of  the  institution,  which 
it  is  very  diflBcult  to  obtain  the  means  of  supplying.  The  Pro- 
fessors are  not  more  than  half  paid.  Their  salaries  are  not 
more  than  half  suflBcient  to  support  a  family  respectably  in 
New  Haven.  Then  the  library  fund  is  miserably  inadequate. 
The  Professors  are  grievously  embarrassed  in  prosecuting 
the  researches  that  belong  to  their  various  departments  of 
study,  for  want  of  the  needed  books.    Then,  again,  for  the  best 
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efficiency  of  the  Academical  Department,  it&  corps  of  instruct- 
ors ought  to  be  doubled.  These  are  among  the  obvious  neces- 
sities of  the  Collie,  of  which  the  graduates  are  aware,  but 
whicti,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  very  hard  to  supply.  Another  fact 
is,  that  direct  efforts  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  Institution 
by  any  appeal  to  considerable  numbers  of  persons  or  the  general 
public,  even  when  prosecuted  with  energy  and  judgment,  have 
never  been  attended  with  more  than  moderate  success; — while, 
as  to  large  gifts  from  individual  perso*  s,  they  have  most  of 
them  come  only  atler  there  had  been  long  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  donor,  and  as  the  r'pe  fruit  of  a  benevolent  purpose 
slowly  and  deliberately  formed.  But  the  absolute  necessity  of 
erecting  those  new  buildings,  for  which  provieion  has  already 
been  made,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  will  not  per- 
mit the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  locating  them  to 
be  indefinitely  delayed.  Still  another  point  is,  that,  even  if  a 
half  of  a  million  of  dollars  could  be  collected  merely  to  change 
the  location  of  the  College,  it  might,  not  improbably,  follow 
that  the  giving  power  of  its  friends  would  be  so  far  exhausted 
that  it  would  suffer  for  a  long  time  to  come, — suffer,  we  mean, 
in  its  higher,  immaterial  interests.  But  as  to  the  feasibleness 
of  obtaining  this  large  sum  for  the  purpose  named,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  financial  affairs 
of  the^Coilege,  who  have  been  most  successful  in  obtaining 
gifts  for  it,  and  who  are  best  acquainted  with  its  graduates, 
must  be  heeded.  Their  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impracticable.  It  is  easy  to  be  very  sanguine  in  regard  to 
such  a  subject ;  but  let  those  who  are  most  sanguine  say,  first, 
how  much  they  would  give  themselves  to  effect  the  end  ;  and, 
secondly,  how  much  they  can  promise  on  behalf  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, with  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  promise 
would  be  veritied.  The  results  of  consultation  with  friends  of 
the  College  in  the  leading  cities  are  most  unfavorable  to  the 
hope  that  the  requisite  fund  could  be  obtained.  Atler  dinner 
enthusiasm,  when  coined  into  money,  as  we  have  already 
said,  often  yields  an  unexpectedly  small  sum ;  and  the  only 
way  for  practical  men,  who  are  charged  with  responsibility,  to 
determine  a  question  of  this  sort  is  to  make  inquiries  here  and 
there,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  results  of  such  inquiries  and  by 
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the  H;?ht8  of  experience.  It  being  thus  impracticable  to  change 
the  site  of  the  College,  it  behooves  the  institution  to  be  con- 
tent (as  well  it  may)  where  it  is.  The  friends  of  the  College 
will  do  well  to  direct  their  attention  to  those  wants  of  the  in- 
stitution which  are  more  imperative  and  more  serious  than  any 
that  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  dimensions  and  situation  of  its 
grounds,  and  of  which  we  now  propose  to  speak  somewhat 
more  particularly. 

III.  The  Wants  of  the  College. 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  former  part  of  this  Article,  to  the 
very  large  sum  of  money  which  has  been  given  to  the  College 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  yet,  in  the  remarks  just  made, 
we  have  stated  that  the  wants  of  the  institution  are  very  press- 
ing. How  are  these  two  statements  to  be  reconciled  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  has  risen,  doubtless,  in  many  minds,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  the  general  conviction  of  late 
years  is  that  the  College  abounds  in  wealth.  A  pamphlet  has 
been  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  Alumni, 
entitled  "  Tale  College  in  1868,"  and  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  General  Society  of  the  Alumni,  which 
contains  a  careful  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  College  at 
present.  At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  is  given  a  list  of  all  the 
benefactions  which  have  been  received  since  1860,  and  which 
severally  amount  to  $5,000  or  more.  On  looking  over  this 
list  we  notice,  what,  indeed,  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  it, 
that  the  General  Fund  of  the  Academical  Department  has 
only  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,  and,  we  may  aid, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  has  been 
given  for  the  special  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings.  These 
more  special  gifts  have  been,  and  will  be,  of  great  service  to 
the  College  in  the  way  of  providing  superior  accommodations 
for  its  students,  and  of  furnishing  places  for  depositing  its  col- 
lections in  the  departments  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  it  is  manifest  that  they  do  little,  if  anything,  to- 
ward enlarging  the  means  of  instruction,  or  supplying  what 
we  have  called  the  ''immaterial"  wants  of  the  College.  Most 
persons,  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  interior  life  of  our 
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colleffiate  institntions,  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  needed  to  carry  forward  those  institutions  with 
tbe  highest  eflSciency  and  pucce^s.  The  mere  cost  of  suitable 
buildings  is  enormous,  and  u  very  large  ai::ount  beyond  what 
Yale  has  reiteived  for  that  purpose  of  late  would  be  necessary 
to  answer  all  its  demands.  A  simple  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation, founded  upon  the  cost  of  a  single  appropriate  building, 
will  convince  any  person  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
But  the  wants,  which  are  independent  of  these  outward  things, 
are  very  large.  Tlie  insufficient  salaries  of  the  Colleffe  officers 
have  been  already  incidentally  alluded  to  on  a  former  pasre. 
We  may  refer  to  this  matter  again  as  an  example  i  ^  point. 
The  present  salaries  of  the  Professors  in  the  Academical  De- 
partment are  scarcely  more  than  half  that  of  several  of  the 
clergymen  in  New  Haven — those  of  the  Professors  in  the  other 
Departments  are  even  less.  The  necessity  laid  upon  these 
gentlemen,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  to  do  other  and  outside  work, 
of  course  impairs  their  efficiency  for  the  College,  and  so  far 
hinders  its  highest  well-being.  Moreover,  how  are  men  to  be 
called  to  the  service  of  the  College  hereafter,  when  even  in 
that  most  poorly  paid  of  all  the  professions,  the  ministry,  they 
are  able  to  command  in  our  cities,  both  larger  and  smaller,  a 
more  comfortable  support?  And,  again,  how  is  the  nnniber  of 
Professors  and  teachers  to  be  increased,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
early  future,  and  ought  to  be  now?  The  increase  of  endow- 
ment, which  should  be  adequate  to  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of 
the  existing  Professors  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  Col- 
lege, so  as  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  ministers  of  New  Haven, 
would  be  an  increase  of  the  present  funds  by  an  amount  which 
would  surprise  most  persons  who  have  not  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  this,  again,  is  a  simple  arithmetical  matter,  and 
the  conclusion  forces  itself  irresistibly  on  the  mind  which  once 
considers  it.  It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  at  least  one-half  of  a  million  of  dollars  is  needed  for  this 
one  object  alone.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Professor- 
ships would  also  require  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  funds 
of  the  College.  And  though  the  College  may  get  on,  as  it 
has  done,  with  honorable  progress  without  these  additional 
means ;  though  it  may  be  as  successful  as  the  other  Colleges 
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which  surround  it,  in  case  they  are  no  more  largely  endowed  ; 
yet  it  is  very  clear  that  it  cannot  do  all  that  it  might  do,  and 
that  its  most  devoted  friends  hope  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
do  in  the  future,  unless  its  Professorship  funds  are  very  largely 
increased.    The  wants  of  the  College  Library  have  also  been 
hinted  at,  on  a  preceding  page,  and  are  of  the  most  pressing 
character.     No  University  can  accomplish  its  work,  as  it  ought 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  cause 
of  education,  without  provision,  in  the  way  of  books,  for  the 
most  varied  and  thorough  investigations  in  every  branch  of 
learning.     The  implements  are  wanting  for  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  the  work  until  these  are  supplied,  and  they  cannot  be 
sufiplied  without  large  outlays  of  money.     There  should  be  an 
annual  income  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  for  this  object,  in- 
stead of  the  small  amount  which  can  now  be  devoted  to  it — 
only  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  Librarian,  in  his  state- 
ment, in  the  pamphlet  of  which  we  have  spoken,  says  tliat  the 
scanty  income  at  present  received  has  been  necessarily  antici- 
pated to  such  an  extent  that  but  few  purchases,  and  those  only 
of  absolute  necessity,  can  now  be  ventured  upon.     "It  will  be 
a  surprise  to  many,"  he  adds,  "  to  learn  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  while  the  cost  of  books  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
the  demand  arising  from  the  growth  of  the  College,  and  still 
more  from  the  increased  activity  in  every  department  of  know- 
ledge, has  multiplied  fourfold,  the  increase  of  the  library  funds 
is  expressed  by  so  small  a  traction  as  one-tenth."  No  rich  man 
or  body  of  rich  men  could  do  a  greater  service  to  learning 
than  by  adding  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
scanty  fund  on   which  the  Library  now  rests.     The  various 
departments  of  the  College,  also,  have  peculiar  needs  of  their 
own.     The  School  of  Science,  which  has  been  aided  so  munifi- 
cently by  one  of  New  Haven's  most  liberal  citizens,  opens  still 
a  very  wide  field  for  the  oiFerings  of  those  generous-minded 
men  of  wealth  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  country.     Its  rapid  growth  and  great  suc- 
cess, during  the  past  few  years,  give  every  proniise  for  the 
future,  if  it  can  be  sustained  as  it  should  be.     And  now  that 
it  affords  not  only  a  purely  scientific  education  in  the  several 
departments  of  Natural  Science,  but  Also  a  general  education 
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for  th(»8e  yonng  men  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue  a  claseical 
course,  it  appeals  to  all  who  are  interested  in  establishing  such 
a  course  of  study  in  our  Collegiate  institutions.  The  Theolog* 
ieal  Department,  which,  during  almost  all  its  history,  has  been 
exceedingly  limited  in  its  funds,  has  for  some  years  been  slowly 
gaining  in  this  respect,  but  it  needs  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  what  it  is  now 
in  possession  of,  in  order  that  it  may  complete  its  new  build- 
ing, and  may  afford  that  pecuniary  assistance  to  its  students 
which  will  be  an  absolute  necessity,  until  the  churches  give 
their  ministers  such  sufficient  salaries  as  shall  enable  them 
not  only  to  support  themselves  after  they  have  entered  upon 
their  work,  but  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  during  their 
education.  The  Law  and  Medical  Schools  are,  if  possible,  in 
even  more  pressing  need  than  those  mentioned  already.  Their 
past  efficiency  catmot  be  increased  in  the  future,  as  their  offi- 
cers and  graduates  would  wish  it  to  be,  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  those  abundant  resources  which  the  times  demand. 
We  have  spoken  briefly,  and  in  only  a  general  way,  of  some  of 
those  things  which  the  College  still  requires;  and  we  think  any 
one  who  carefully  looks  into  the  matter  will  feel  that  it  is  won- 
derful that  so  great  results  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
with  so  limited  means,  and  will  also  feel  that  the  numerous  gen- 
erous gifts  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  institution  within 
the  past  ten  years,  though  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, yet  leave  very  great  and  urgent  necessities  still  unsupplied. 
A  million  of  dollars  more  given  for  the  increase  of  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  for  the  "  immaterial "  interests  of  the  whole 
University,  would  be  no  more  than  is  needed  at  once.  The 
Alumni,  in  the  past,  have  had  only  a  limited  ability  to  help 
the  College  in  this  way.  But  they  are  now,  many  of  them, 
men  of  large  property,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
means  with  every  passing  year.  Shall  we  not  all  remember 
the  debt  we  owe  to  our  Alma  Mater? 


In  the  suggestions  which  we  have  offered  on  the  foregoing 
topics,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  fully  introduced  at  the 
late  meeting  in  New  York,  we  have  intended  to  address  our- 
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selves  more  especially  to  the  graduates  of  the  College.  We 
have  endeavored  to  clear  away  certain  mistaken  views  which 
have  sometimes  been  pressed  upon  their  notice,  and  to  present 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  true  light.  We  have,  also,  called 
their  attention  to  the  wants  ot  the  Institution.  As  members 
of  the  great  company  of  the  Alumni,  we  have  believed  that  it 
was  not  unsuitable  for  us  to  speak  on  these  important  subjects, 
now  that  they  have  been  brought  forward  and  that  discussion 
in  regard  to  them  has  already  commenced.  The  Alumni  of 
Tale  are  her  glory,  even  as  the  children  of  a  family  are  the 
glory  of  their  parents,  and,  as  they  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  land,  they  may  do  much  for  her  prosperity  if  they  will 
give  to  her  of  their  substance.  In  the  pages  which  follow,  we 
desire  to  add  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  other  subjects  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  graduates.  And  as  the  fourth  point  of 
which  we  speak, — being  partakers  with  them  all  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  liberal  education  which  has  been  so  generously  be- 
stowed upon  us, — we  are  glad  to  assure  them  that,  in  the  great 
controversies  of  the  present  time,  the  College  takes  no  uncer- 
tain ground. 

IV.  TuE  Relation  of  the  College  to  Educational  "Reform. 

Yale  College  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  in  introducing 
new  branches  of  study  into  its  system  of  education.  The  as- 
tonishing progress  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  great  work 
to  be  done  in  developing  the  material  resources  of  this  country, 
suggested  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruc* 
tion,  in  which  these  studies  should  have  the  principal  place. 
The  Scientific  School,  founded  mainly  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Joseph  £.  Sheffield,  meets  this  need.  The  Scientific 
School,  we  may  add,  is  one  section  of  the  more  extensive  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  which  undertakes  to 
provide  higher  instruction  also  in  Philology,  History,  and 
Metaphysics.  The  small  number  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  post-graduate  course,  is  the  only  reason  that 
prevents  this  last  section  of  the  Department  from  assuming  tho 
prominence  which  has  been  attained  by  the  School  of  Science. 
We  do  not  see  that  Cornell  University  offers  any  superior  ad. 
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vaDtageS)  as  regards  the  number  and  variety  of  studies  and 
courses  of  studj,  which  are  provided.  Without  any  flourish  of 
trumpets,  Yale  College  has  met  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
time,  in  this  particular,  quite  as  fully  as  any  other  institution. 
But  Yale  has  refused  to  take  any  step  which  implies  a  dimin- 
ished esteem  for  liberal  education  according  to  the  old  stand- 
ard. In  the  College  course  proper,  the  classics  still  hold  their 
place.  The  degrees  that  are  proper  to  those  who  have  pursued 
this  course  are  not  given  to  others.  There  is  no  disposition 
here,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  yield  to  the  clamor  for  the  substi- 
tution of  other  branches  for  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  reason 
that  this  clamor  is  considered  to  spring  from  superficial  and 
false  ideas  of  education.  The  advantage  of  the  new  or  special 
courses  for  a  large  class  of  young  men,  whose  circumstances 
and  plans  of  life  render  it  inexpedient  for  them  to  receive  a 
learned  education,  is  freely  conceded.  But  the  peculiar 
and  indispensable  place  of  a  classical  training  in  a  system  of 
liberal  education,  depends  on  facts  which  man  cannot  alter. 
The  character  of  the  ancient  nations  and  their  relation  to  the 
history  of  civilization,  apart  from  the  superior  disciplinary 
value  of  the  study  of  their  languages,  settles  this  question.  To 
all  schemes  for  subverting  or  radically  alt^ing  the  College 
curriculum,  or  for  degrading  its  importance,  Yale  is  thoroughly 
hostile.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  room  may  wisely  be 
given  for  the  selection  of  studies  on  the  part  of  the  student ; 
but  the  optional  system  is  not  to  be  extended  so  far  as  to  les- 
sen materially  the  time  that  is  given  to  the  ancient  languages. 
We  regard  the  recent  changes  at  Harvard  as  inexpedient  and 
dangerous,  so  far  as  they  involve  a  departure  from  this  canon. 
Everything  that  tends  to  supplant  general  education  by  special, 
instead  of  making  the  former  the  basis  and  preparation  of  the 
latter,  is  founded  in  a  false  principle,  and  will  be  productive 
of  mischievous  consequences.  In  nine  eases  out  often,  young 
students  who  choose  their  studies  will  select  such  as  are  easiest 
to  them,  and  because  they  are  easiest;  but  this  is  a  poor 
criterion  for  determining  what  branches  it  is  best  for  them 
to  pursue.  The  truth  is  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
incapable  of  determining  this  question  for  themselves.  The 
science  of  education   is  something  which   they  very  poorly 
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niideretand.  We  believe  that  all  snch  selections,  whenever 
they  are  to  be  allowed,  should  be  made  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  College  instructors,  and  that,  in  general,  a 
prescribed  course,  which  has  been  settled  upon  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  able  men,  and  the  excellence  of  which 
has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  should  be 
enjoined  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  students.  The  great 
thing  which  our  country  needs  is  not  less  but  more  of  sound 
learning.  Instead  of  throwing  out  the  classical  studies,  or 
limiting  them  to  the  briefest  possible  space,  our  Universities 
ought  all  to  do  what  Yale  has  done — namely,  to  offer  op- 
portuniiies  for  higher  and  more  extended  cultivation  of  them 
after  the  ordinary  Academical  course  is  ended. 

V.    CRmCISHS  OF  THE  CoiXEGE. 

All  our  Colleges,  of  late  years,  seem  to  have  been  exposed 
to  a  large  share  of  criticism.  The  advocates  of  almost  every 
new  theory  of  education  and  the  different  classes  of  persons, 
who  think  that  in  any  respect,  whether  of  government  or  dis- 
cipline or  instruction,  they  could  manage  these  institutions 
better  than  they  are  now  managed,  hasten  to  present  their 
views  and  complaints  before  the  public.  Radical  reformers  in 
this  department  of  life,  as  in  all  others,  consider  the  past  and 
its  wisdom  of  little  account,  and  they  are  not  content  even  to 
wait  for  that  slow  progress  by  which  great  and  long  established 
institutions  can  alone  be  safely  changed.  But  we  are  happy 
to  believe  that  in  regard  to  Yale  College,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
other,  the  persons  who  thus  criticise  it,  and  who  would  trans- 
form it  into  something  essentially  different  from  what  it  has 
been,  are  not  its  great  company  of  graduates.  They  under- 
stand too  well  what  it  once  did  for  themselves,  and  what  it  is 
now  doing  for  others,  to  wish  it  to  lose  its  old  character  and 
glory.  The  men  who  charge  it  with  want  of  sym{>athy  with 
progress,  or  public  welfare,  or  great  moral  reforms,  or  every- 
thing that  is  good,  are  generally  persons  who  have  never  seen 
the  interior  life  of  the  College,  or  known  the  influence  which 
has  gone  out  from  it.  And  while  a  public  institution,  like  a 
private  individual,  cannot  hope  to  pass  through  any  consider- 
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able  period  of  its  history  without  being  exposed  to  cen- 
sures and  complaints,  it  may  well  take  satisfaction,  when 
the  persons  who  are  most  familiar  with  it,  and  have  lived 
in  it  as  sharers  in  its  beneficent  gifts,  are  those  whose  commen- 
dation of  it  is  warmest  and  most  unvarying.  We  believe  that 
Yale  College  can  take  to  itself  this  feeling  of  satisfaction  as 
fully  as  any  institution  of  any  kind  which  has  ever  been  known 
in  our  country.  We  doubt  not,  if  it  goes  onward  as  it  has 
done,  that  such  will  always  be  the  fact. 

We  had  proposed  to  dose  our  Article  with  some  remarks  on 
those  criticisms  which  come  from  quarters  where  there  is  less 
information  or  less  love  for  the  College.  But  since  writing 
that  portion  of  it  which  precedes  this  point,  we  liave  found  in 
a  Norwich  newspaper  a  communication  signed  by  Professor 
Gilman,  and  relating  to  certain  strictures  respecting  the  Col- 
lege, which  had  gained  admittance  to  the  newspapers  of  that 
place.  Not  having  read  those  strictures,  we  can  say  nothing 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived,  or  the  probable 
motives  that  instigated  them.  But  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Gilman  are  so  valuable  in  themselves,  as  bearing  upon  the 
class  of  criticisms  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  views 
which  they  express  in  regard  to  the  system  of  study  at  Yale 
are  so  coincident  with  our  own,  that  we  shall  quote  a  large 
part  of  his  communication.  If  some  thoughts  differ  little 
from  those  which  have  been  presented  in  the  preceding  pages, 
the  reader  will  pardon  the  repetition. 

After  alluding  to  some  things  which  had  been  said  respect- 
ing the  governing  Board  of  the  College,  Professor  Gilman  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

^^  It  is  also  a  judicious  and  a  progressive  body.  The  history 
of  Yale  College  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  land.  How  a 
*  few  country  ministers,'  robbing  their  scanty  book  shelves  for 
material  with  which  to  found  a  College,  have  built  up  a 
national  power;  how  a  few  'country  ministers,'  with  their 
Bcanty  funds,  have  not  only  kept  the  College  out  of  debt  and  out 
of  discredit,  but  have  made  it  a  beacon  light  of  truth  and  learn- 
ing from  Maine  to  California ;  how  a  few  *•  country  ministers  ' 
have  attracted  to  their  graceless  '  barracks,'  and  their  ill  venti- 
lated lecture  rooms,  scholars  from  every  State  in  the  Union  % 
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from  every  walk  in  life,  from  every  denomination  of  Ohrist- 
iane,  and  have  fitted  those  scholars  to  shine  on  the  bench,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  inventor's  laboratory,  in  the  editor's 
chair,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  World  of  Let- 
ters,— all  this  I  say  is  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  those  who  are 
not  mindful  that  the  ^  country  ministers '  of  Connecticut  are  a 
wise,  a  seif-sacriiicing,  a  sagacious,  a  learned,  and  a  public 
spirited  body  of  men. 

"This  Corporation,  while  exercising,  in  behalf  of  (he  public, 
a  constant  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  College,  have  a 
resident  body  of  counselors  in  the  various  faculties  of  the 
College.  In  all  great  moneyed  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to 
success  that  the  resident  managers  should  be  vested  with  a 
large  amount  of  power.  This  is  especially  important  in  Col- 
lege administration,  and  whatever  changes  may  be  made,  resi- 
dents in  College,  giving  to  it  all  their  time,  are  more  likely  to 
understand  the  College  necessities  than  any  body  of  non- 
resident trustees.  Any  berious  change  in  this  respect  would 
certainly  be  disastrous. 

"  Jerky,  meddlesome  interference  with  Colleges  is  damaging 
to  all  their  interests;  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  public, 
all  suffer.  Learning  is  cliecked.  The  education  of  the  country 
is  impeded.  An  old  College  like  Yale  should  go  forward, 
always  growing  wiser  and  better  ;  but  it  oug^ht  to  *  go^feorfy,' 
and  take  no  steps  backward.  It  has  too  much  of  an  invest- 
ment in  reputation  and  influence  to  engage  in  extra  hazardous 
risks. 

"  A  second  complaint  is  that  the  College  is  losing  ground  by 
not  keeping  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  has  been  so 
well  answered  in  your  columns  that  little  remains  to  be  said. 
More  students,  more  funds,  more  professors,  more  buildings, 
more  courses  of  study,  more  strictness  of  admission  and  of 
graduation,  more  recognition  of  science,  history,  political 
philosophy,  modern  languages,  and  other  so-called  ^modern 
studies,'  are  certainly  signs  that  the  College  is  not  yet  '  losing 
ground.'  But  the  '  spirit  of  the  age '  in  educational  discus- 
sions refers,  I  suppose,  to  the  recognition  of  modern  science. 
Now,  in  this  dispute,  which  is  in  progress  all  over  the  world, 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of  *  scientific '  and  *  classical 
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education/  Yale  College  has  taken  no  hesitating  stand.  She 
has  solved  the  problem,  wisely,  harmoniously,  permanently. 
She  has  now  two  departments,  both  well  equipped  ;  first^  an 
academic,  or  classical,  department,  where  letters,  or  '  the 
humanities,'  are,  as  of  old,  the  chief  studies,  with  some  recog- 
nition of  natural  science  ;  and,  second^  a  scientific  department, 
where  '  the  realities,'  or  the  various  modern  sciences,  are  the 
chief  themes  of  instruction,  languages  and  history  holding  sub- 
ordinate places.  So  that  now  and  henceforward,  at  JTew 
Haven,  the  student  may  follow,  at  his  option,  the  old  path  or 
the  new.  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics  may  form  his  chief 
discipline ;  or,  if  he  prefer,  natural  sciences,  mathematics  and 
the  niodern  languages  may  constitute  his  studies.  Time  will 
decide  which  course  is  best,  which  course  is  most  wanted. 
Both  are  maintained  in  Yale  (College.  To  me  this  does  not 
seem  like  foolish  conservatism,  nor  sheer  '  old  fogyism.'  It  is 
not  jerky  radicalism.  It  is  steady,  judicious  progress,  in  har- 
mony with  the  movement  of  the  age.  What  institution  of 
learning  in  any  land  has  more  wisely  marked  out  its  course  in 
deference  not  only  to  '  the  spirit  of  the  age,'  but  to  '  the  spirit 
of  the  ages  V 

"The  third  complaint  is  also  made  that  the  College  officers 
are  exclusive,  that  they  do  not  take  a  frequent  part  in  the  re- 
forms, the  conventions,  the  moral  and  religious  movements  of 
the  day.  There  is  no  foundation  for  such  insinuations,  as  a 
few  facts  will  show.  If  the  charges  were  true,  it  might  be  said 
in  extenuation  that  the  College  professors  are  overworked. 
Two  of  rhem,  still  in  the  prime  of  years  and  among  the  most 
distinguished,  have  broken  down  in  health.  Several  whose 
scanty  salaries  are  inadequate  to  the  support  of  their  families, 
are  hard  at  work,  in  all  their  supposed  hours  of  leisure,  earning 
a  decent  living.  Three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  recitation 
rooms,  constant  calls  from  students,  parents  and  teachers,  the 
necessary  study  required  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, official  and  literary  correspondence,  the  correction  of 
written  exercises  and  examination  papers,  attendance  on 
faculty  meetings — all  this  is  enough  official  work  for  halt-paid 
men.  Moreover,  within  the  College  walls  there  are  frequent 
literary,  religious,  and  social  meetings  which  call  for  sympathy. 
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addresses  and  attendance.  I  will  only  allnde  to  the  work 
which  some  of  the  Professors  perforin  in  vacant  pulpits,  in 
Mission  Sunday  Schools,  in  the  Young  Men's  Oliristian  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  delivery  of  public  lectures,  in  ministerial  and 
ecclesiastical  councils.  Besides  all  this,  most  of  the  College 
officers  are  at  work  with  their  pens  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  The  New 
Englander,  the  Journal  of  Science,  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can.Oriental  Society,  and  the  The^^logical  Eclectic,  are  edited 
by  Professors  in  Yale  College.  The  North  American  Review, 
the  Nation,  the  Hearth  and  Home,  the  American  Naturalist. 
Hours  at  Home,  and  other  periodicals,  receive  frequent  contri- 
butions from  this  same  body  of  writers.  Within  a  very  short 
time  past  several  new  books  have  been  published  by  officers  of 
Yale  College,  and  several  more  are  known  to  be  in  the  works. 
I  state  them  as  I  recall  them,  leavin^:  others  to  speak  of  thei>- 
merit.  President  Woolsey's  '  Internaticmal  Law,'  in  a  revised 
edition ;  Dana  and  Brush's  *  Mineralogy '  (800  pp.  8vo.) ;  Loom- 
is's  *  Meteorology,'  and  *  Algebra '  (revised  edition)  ;  Johnson's 
'How   Crops   Grow;'  Porter's  'Human  Intellect';'    Fisher's 

*  Life  of  Silliman.'  and  '  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;'  Hoppiii's 
» Old  England :    Its  Scenery,  Art,   and  People ;'    Whitney's 

*  Lectures  on  Language ;'  Hadley's  '  Greek  Grammar,'  and 
Norton's  '  Astronomy,'  are  before  the  world  as  signs  of  the 
recent  and  present  intellectual  activity  of  the  College. 

'•  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  implies  no  '  personal '  contact 
with  the  world.  What  time  is  left,  I  inquire,  for  such  inter- 
course ?  Very  little,  but  that  little  is  employed.  I  wish  the  Col 
lege  Professors  could  come  more  into  contact  with  the  communi- 
ty at  large.  It  might  do  both  parties  good,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
until  every  man  is  provided  with  a  clerk,  or  with  '  a  Double,'  or 
till  he  is  relieved  of  half  of  his  present  tasks  and  duties.  Pro- 
fessor Thacher  has  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  common 
schools ;  Professor  Northrop  is  prominent  in  the  councils  of 
the  republicans ;  President  Woolsey  is  the  President  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  an  efficient  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Versions  in  the  American  Bible  Society ; 
Dr.  Bacon  is  a  man  of  mark  in  almost  every  ecclesiastical  con- 
ference of  this  region ;  the  Scientific  Professors  arc  not  want- 
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in^  in  the  national  and  local  scientific  gatherings  ;  the  Agri- 
cultural  ProfesBors  give  life  to  the  agricultural  meetings ;  the 
philologists  are  to  be  found  in  the  meetings  of  the  Oriental 
Society  and  in  other  philological  associations.  Courses  of 
lectures  are  annually  given  to  the  mechanics  of  New  Haven. 
In  short,  we  cannot  all  do  everything;  but  the  Faculty  of 
Yale  College  do  not  shirk  their  share  of  public  service.  They 
think  their  first  duty  is  to  serve  the  College,  to  do  all  they  can 
to  advance  its  usefulness  and  influence.  After  that  they  are 
ready  to  help  along  all  other  good  social  institutions.  As  a 
single  illustration  of  their  interest  in  moral  reforms,  remember 
how  early,  how  unitedly,  and  how  boldly  they  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  and  how  much  obloquy  some  of  their  number 
endured  for  their  efiScient  zeal. 

"  Having  thus  referred  to  the  complaints  which  '  the  public ' 
have  made  through  your  columns  against  the  College,  let  me 
say  a  word  about  thk  obbat  deffct,  yet  scarcely  referred  to. 
It  is  THB  DEFECT  OF  FUNDS.  Yalc  Collcgc  is  wofully  poor.  It 
was  never  poorer  than  now.  Large  gifts  have  indeed  been  re- 
ceived, but  most  of  these  have  been  for  buildings,  and  many 
of  them  are  positive  taxes  upon  the  general  treasury.  Mean- 
while, the  corps  of  Professors  is  far  from  being  numerous 
enough  for  the  work  to  be  performed.  Yale  College  needs 
more  men  in  its  faculty ;  more  men  to  teach  and  govern  afid 
guide  its  great  body  of  students;  more  men  to  prosecute 
science  in  all  its  phases ;  more  men  to  write  books  and  lectures; 
more  men  to  influence  the  public.  But  it  cannot  afford  to  p»iy 
decently  those  whom  it  has  already  enlisted.  How  can  it  get 
more  ?  If  the  Faculty  were  twice  as  large  as  it  now  is,  and  if 
the  men  who  compose  it  were  free  from  anxiety  for  the  re9 
angusta  domi^  many  of  the  detects  referred  to  would  vanish. 

*^  It  is  scholars  who  make  a  College ;  not  bricks  and  mortar. 
It  is  endowments  which  secure  the  time  and  services  of  schol- 
ars. Next  tf»  scholars,  books  are  essential,  but  Yale  College 
has  not  a  doUar  on  hand  to  buy  books  with  for  the  next  two 
years,  its  scanty  library  income  having  already  been  expended 
in  advance." 
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Article  IV.— SPAIN,  AND  THE  LATE  REVOLUTION. 

The  present  attitude  of  Spain  excites  great  interest  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  8urf)ri8e  that 
a  nation,  which  for  three  centuries  has  exhibited  h'ttle  signs  of 
progress,  and  has  been  regarded  as  among  the  least  intelligent 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  should,  at  a  time  when  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  is  generally  quiet,  carry  forward  a  successful 
revolution. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  Article  to  answer  all  the 
questions  to  which  an  answer  might  be  desired,  but  simply  to 
make  some  suggestions  which  may  assist  our  readers  to  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  events  which  have  recently 
transpired  in  Spain,  and  of  those  which  are  to  follow. 

The  late  Queen  reigned  for  thirty-three  years.  She  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  after  a  bloody  war  of  parties  while  an 
infant  of  five  years,  although  the  elder  branch  of  her  family 
had  a  living  representative.  That  change  in  the  government, 
as  well  as  the  attem|>ts  at  revolution  which  have  two  or  three 
times  taken  place  during  her  reign,  seem  to  have  proceeded 
rather  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  individual  leaders,  or  of 
political  parties  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed 
popular  discontent  and  uneasiness  under  misgovernment,  than 
from  any  settled  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a  change. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  late  revolution  presents  a  similar 
appearance.  It  is  the  ever  ready  answer  of  Topete,  Serrano, 
and  Prim,  to  popular  demands,  "  The  army  and  navy  have 
made  this  revolution,  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.'' 
The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  Isabella's  government  was  over- 
thrown, without  any  popular  uprising,  by  the  military  and 
naval  power ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  revolution  could 
not  have  been  successful  without  the  general  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  people.  If  the  leaders  aimed  at  personal  ends,  as 
is  probable,  the  revolution  succeeded  because  the  people  were 
ready  f«»r  a  change;  otherwise  this  attempt  would  have  fared 
as  others  which  had  preceded  it.     The  causes  which   underlay 
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the  revolution  were  not  the  prestige  of  prominent  men  nor  the 
stren^tii  of  the  military  or  naval  arm,  although  each  of  these 
had  its  importance,  bnt  they  are  to  be  songht  mainly  with  the 
people  themselves.  The  people  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
Qneen  and  with  her  government.  Isabella  is  a  bad  woman; 
she  has  been  amassing  millions  for  herself,  while  little  has  been 
done  for  the  kingdom.  Her  government,  since  she  came  to 
her  majority,  has  been  administered  not  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  but  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her  favorites.  Iler 
private  character  has  been  disgraceful.  That  she  has  been 
habitually  guilty  of  drinking  to  excess,  even  to  intoxication,  is 
notorious,  and  no  one  in  Spain  doubts  that  she  is  guilty  of 
grosser  vice.  These  causes  have  been  accumulating  with  in- 
creased force  for  many  years,  but  an()ther  weighty  reason  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  The  strength  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, as  exhibited  in  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion,  and, 
above  all,  the  power  of  citizen  soldiers,  springing  at  once  into 
the  ranks  of  the  army  and  as  rapidly  and  easily  subsiding 
again  into  the  peaceful  condition  of  citizens,  has  given  to 
multitudes  in  Spain,  as  well  as  throughout  Europe,  a  renewed 
confidence  in  republican  institutions.  That  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution  had  private  ends  to  accomplish,  is  probable.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  Serrano,  the  President  of  the  pro- 
visional ministry,  received  money  from  the  Duke  deMontpon- 
sier,  the  Queen's  brother  in-law,  to  assist  him  to  become  King 
of  Spain.  Prim,  the  minister  of  war,  is  an  ambitious,  aspiring 
soldier,  possessing  some  of  the  virtues  and  most  of  the  vices  of 
the  soldier ;  always  without  money  and  ever  lavish  of  that  of 
others;  having  possessed  himself  of  power,  he  is  reluctant  to 
let  go  his  hold.  He  is  believed  to  favor  some  younger  mon- 
arch, over  whom  he  may  exercise  authority,  and  be  really  king 
urder  the  name  of  recent  or  minister.  These  men  and  their 
co-ministers,  are  a  self  constituted  committee,  having  no  author- 
ity save  that  which  they  assumed  as  the  leaders  of  a  successful 
rebellion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  be- 
fore the  provisional  government  was  firmly  established,  about 
sixty  thousand  stands  of  arms  were  distributed  to  the  people 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  sustain  by  force,  if  necessary* 
the  new  order  of  thinfrg.     No  doubt  some  arms  came  into  the 
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posseesion  of  nnworthj  pereons,  yet  we  are  not  aware  tlmt  any 
bad  nse  of  the  arms  has  been  made. 

Since  this  time  the  provisional  government  has  been  using 
its  power  and  influence  in  favor  of  a  monarchy.  They  have 
issued  an  order  limiting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons  over 
twenty  five  years  of  age,  fearing  the  sympathy  of  the  young 
with  republican  principles.  They  early  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  call  for  the  votes  of  the  people  on  the  government 
which  should  be  established,  but  having  determined  to  have  a 
monarchy,  whatever  the  will  of  the  people  might  be,  they 
dared  not  allow  an  election  to  take  place  which  might  result 
adverse  to  their  wishes,  so  long  as  arms  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Tlie  order  for  an  election,  which,  after  some 
delay,  was  issued,  was  recalled,  and  this  wa<3  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  disarm  the  people  To  this  demand  to  surrender 
their  arms  the  people  replied,  Let  us  elect  our  representatives 
and  let  them  establish  a  permanent  government  for  Spain,  and 
then,  if  this  government  of  our  own  choice  requires  us  to  sur- 
render those  arms,  we  will  obey,  but  we  will  not  surrender  them 
to  you,  who  are  seeking  to  establish  a  monarchy  over  us,  and 
who  will  have  us  in  your  power  when  we  are  without  arms  to 
defend  ourselves. 

The  first  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the  remote  city  of 
Cadiz,  where  every  Spaniard  is  a  republican.  Don  Caballero 
de  Rodas,  the  military  governor  of  that  province,  issued  an 
order  requiring  all  arms  in  the  possession  of  citizens  to  he  de- 
livered to  him  within  three  hours,  or  they  would  be  taken  by 
force.  This  order  was  made  in  a  peaceful  city,  where  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  public  quiet,  and  was  altogether  un- 
expected by  everybody.  The  spirit  of  the  republicans  was  at 
once  aroused,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  barri 
cades  and  prepare  for  their  defense.  The  fighting  commenced 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  December,  and 
continued  without  intermission  until  the  morning  of  the  8th. 
Cadiz  is  a  walled  city,  and  the  soldiers  were  within  strong 
fortifications  extending  along  the  walls  on  the  north  and 
west,  thus  holding  the  principal  gates  of  the  city.  During 
all  this  time  the  citizens  were  strengthening  their  barricades 
and  building  new  ones,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  were 
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stronger  than  when  the  fighting  commenced  and  in  better 
spirits.  They  had  taken  by  direct  assault  the  "  sea  gate,"  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  city,  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  the 
sohliers'  fortifications,  thus  interrupting  their  communications, 
when  the  soldiers  asked  for  a  truce.  It  was  believed  by  mili- 
tary men  that  Cadiz  could  only  be  taken  by  bombardment,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  government  sent  eight  vessels  of  war 
there  with  the  threat  of  bombardment,  that,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  American  Consul,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
only  man  to  whom  all  men  of  all  parties  looked  for  advice 
and  assistance,  peace  was  restored  and  the  arms  given  up. 
During  this  contest  a  small  party  of  Americans,  who ,  were 
accidentally  in  Cadiz,  were  everywhere  greeted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  and  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  the 
republicans,  who  sought  in  this  way  to  show  how  strongly  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  had  their  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. A  similar  demand  for  the  surrender  of  arms  at  Malaga 
resulted  in  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  republicans  were  de- 
feated and  the  provisional  government  gained  a  victory;  but 
such  victories  cost  dear,  arid  although  possession  of  the  arms 
in  these  cities  and  other  places  has  been  obtained,  the  feeling 
engendered  by  these  contests  will  remain,  and  may  result  in 
another  revolution.  At  Malaga,  too,  some  American  ladies, 
seeking  to  leave  the  city,  were  escorted  by  republicans  who  were 
fired  on  by  the  soldiers,  but  so  regardful  were  they  of  their 
charge  that,  so  long  as  these  defenseless  ones  were  under  their 
protection,  they  did  not  return  the  fire. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people  are  not  entirely  harmonious 
with  reference  to  the  true  policy  of  Spain.  Some  of  the  best 
friends  of  that  country,  who,  by  long  residence  and  favorable 
opportunities,  may  be  considered  good  judges,  have  confidence 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  may  be  the  best  thing 
for  Spain.  Others,  in  perhaps  equally  good  circumstances  for 
forming  an  opinion,  believe  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  is 
better  fitted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  people.  In  Spain 
itself.  Queen  Isabella  has  some  adherents  still,  but  these  exer- 
cise little  influence  on  the  public  sentiment.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  either  republicans  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, "  Democratic  Monarchists."    The  republican  strength 
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is  Id  the  South  and  East  of  Spain,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  intelligence  and  activity,  in  Cadiz,  Seville,  Malaga, 
Cordova,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  Saragossa.  Throughout 
all  these  provinces  the  republicans  are  vastly  in  the  majority. 
No  doubt  many  hold  their  faith  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  but 
they  have  a  real  discernment  of  the  truth.  The  monarcfiists 
are  those  who  fear  that  Spain  is  not  prepared  for  a  republic  by 
education  and  enlightenment;  those  who  fear  the  outside 
pressure  of  European  monarchies,  if  a  republic  should  be 
established  ;  those  who  regard  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment as  more  stable  than  the  republican.  The  strength  of  the 
monarchists  is  in  the  North.  About  Madrid  parties  are  some 
what  evenly  balanced,  with  the  majority  on  the  side  of  the 
monarchists. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  republican  leaders  are  not  inactive. 
Through  their  instrumentality  evening  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Madrid  and  other  large  cities,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  masses.  Meetings  are  held,  at  which 
the  people  are  taught  their  duties  as  citizens  and  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  governments.  Newspapers  have  greatly 
multiplied.  Sixty  newspapers  are  now  published  in  Madrid, 
issuing  150,000  sheets.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  pamphlets  and 
broad  sheets,  are  discussions  of  the  questions  now  of  greatest 
prominence:  the  relative  excellenceof  republicanism  and  mon- 
archy, the  elective  franchise,  freedom  of  worship,  &c.  Knots 
of  people  are  to  be  found  in  the  squares,  in  the  cafes,  and  indeed 
everywhere,  discussing  these  questions. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  exciting  discussion  and  this  transition 
period  of  the  government,  the  general  order  and  quiet  whicjh 
have  prevailed  in  Spain  is  quite  remarkable.  Madrid  itself  is 
guarded  by  a  volunteer  police  force,  and  never  has  the  public 
order  been  so  well  preserved.  A  crime,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
is  a  rare  occurrence.  When,  on  the  27th  day  of  December 
last,  a  great  republican  demonstration  was  made  in  Madrid, 
not  a  soldier  appeared  in  the  streets  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  order.  The  procession,  numbering  many  thousands, 
and  the  crowds  which  witnessed  its  march,  needed  no  police 
nor  military  to  preserve  order.  General  Milans  de  Bosch, 
the  military  commander  of  Madrid,  said  to  a  friend  on  the  pre- 
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vions  evening,  ''  I  Bhall  be  the  only  military  on  duty  to-mor- 
row."   The  General  is  an  ardent  republican,  and  stood  with 
two  aides  in  the  door  of  the  Arsenal  and  received  the  salutes 
of  the  procession  as  it  passed.     Before  this  procession  took  up 
its  line  of  march  through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  the  leading  re- 
publican orator  who  addressed  them,  counseled  them  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  neither  by  word  nor  act  to  give  their  enemies 
any  ground  to  blame  them.     Well  was  this  counsel  followed. 
Some  American  travelers,  who  happened  to  be  in  Madrid  on 
that  occasion,  hung  out  from  their  hotel  window  an  American 
flag,  which  they  had  carried  with  them,  in  order  to  show  their 
sympathy  with  republicanism.     As  the  procession  came*under 
the  Stars  and  Siripes,  at  the  unexpected  sight,  every  banner 
was  lowered,  every  hat  was  raised,  every  eye  glistened,  every 
cheek  was  lighted  with  a  smile.    The  enthusiasm  whifh  was 
manifested  by  such  signs  could  not  be  entirely  suppressed,  but 
showed  itself  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  shouts  of  "Viva 
la  grande  r^publique,"  subdued  indeed,  as  the  men  in  the  ranks 
remembeiied  the  last  words  of  their  orator,  but  with  intense 
feeling  which  must  find  some  vent.    During  the  fighting  at 
Cadiz,  the  republicans  posted  placards  on  every  corner,  pro- 
claiming death  to  any  one  found  stealing.     For  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  truce  was  proclaimed  there  the  goods  of  a  gro- 
cer, the  front  of  whose  shop  had  been  shot  away,  lay  exposed 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  that  city  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  article, — and  this,  too,  although  the  shop  was  filled  with 
articles  of  food,  which  the  people  most  needed,  and  although 
they  had   no  especial  guard.     Such  regard  for  order  as  that 
described   in   Madrid,  or  this  in  Cadiz,  could  not  have  oc- 
curred in  any  large  town  in  the  United  States.     It  pleases  a 
writer  in  the   London   Times  to   charge  the   republicans  of 
Spain   with  being  communists.      He   gives   no  proof  of  his 
charge.     In  Cadiz,  where  the  republicans  were  victors,  there 
was  no  wanton   destruction  of  property,  but  the  most  punc- 
tilious regard  for  the  persons  and  property  of  all  unarmed  per- 
sons.    In  Malaga,  where  the  soldiers  were  the  victors,  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  rights  was  shown.     The  incident  already  nar- 
rated, in  another  connection,  illustrates  the  wantonness  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  self-command  of  the  republican  volunteers. 
The  condition  and  character  of  the  people  is,  in  many  points, 
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sach  that  we  cannot  be  sangnine  of  the  snccess  of  republican- 
ism in  Spain.    For  three  hundred  years  the  Spaniards  have 
been  oppressed  by  the  Church  and  the  State.    The  monarchs 
have  amassed  wealth,  the  Episcopal  sees  are  among  the  richest 
in  Europe,  while  the  people  are  impoverished.     With  no  in- 
centive to  labor,  with  no  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  Spaniards 
are  indolent.     The  cities  and  large  towns  are  full  of  be^trgars. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  in  the  absence  of 
reliable  statistics,  we  believe  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent. 
of  the  people  of  Spain  cannot  read  or  write.     We  have  our- 
selves seen,  since  the  revolution,  in  several  of  the  large  cities, 
groups  of  men  standing  or  sitting  around  some  reader  of  the 
publications  of  the  day,  showing  both  their  inability  to  read 
themselves  and  their  interest  in  the  questions  discussed.     The 
Spaniards  are  naturally  quick  of  observation  and  comprehen- 
sion, but  the  lack  of  ability  to  read  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  is  a  serious  drawback  to  their  progress.  During 
the  last  ten  years  lines  of  railway  have  been  built  from  the 
French  frontier  at  Bayonne  to  Madrid  and  Cordova;  from 
Cordova,  in  one  direction,  to  Cadiz  and,  in  another,  to  Mal- 
aga ;  while  another  line  leads  from  Madrid  to  Alicante,  and 
thence,  following  the  east  coast,  northward  to  Valencia  and 
Barcelona.    Another  line  connects  Madrid  directly  with  Bar- 
celona.    Some  of  these  lines  pay  the  expenses  of  operation  and 
some  do  not.    But  whether  they  do  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  business,  the  character  of  the  country  and  of  the  people 
seems  to  have  undergone  little  change.     In  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces the  same  kind  of  forks  are  used,  and  in  the  same  way,  to 
turn  up  the  soil  as  were  in  use  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  Valencia 
the  ground  is  irrigated  by  means  of  the  same  kind  of  water- 
wheels  as  the  Carthaginians  used  before  the  Christian  era; 
while,  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Spain,  ploughs  are  scratching 
the  top  of  the  ground  of  the  same  pattern  as  Virgil  describes 
in  hie  Georgics.    There  are  no  villages  by  the  side  of  the  rail- 
ways to  indicate  improved  or  increased  business.     The  railway 
seems  thus  far  to  have  failed  in  Spain  to  develop  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  the  people.     One  great  curse  of  the  country  is 
that  the  land  is  divided  into  large  estates,  some  of  which  have 
never  seen  their  owners,  instead  of  being  subdivided,  as  they 
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shonld  be,  amongst  small  proprietors.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  are  owners  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  fails  to  yield  its 
just  production.  The  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  world,  with  a  moist  and 
equable  climate,  and  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  very  pro- 
ductive, but  it  is  evident  to  the  passing  traveler  that  it  is  poorly 
cultivated.  What  might  bo  done  under  a  proper  system  has 
been  partly  shown  by  an  Englishman  who  became,  two  or  three 
years  since,  the  owner  of  a  farm,  and  who,  though  without 
previous  agricultural  experience,  has  obtained  from  it  more 
than  double  the  production  it  had  yielded  to  its  former  owner. 
This  example,  however,  has  produced  little  effect  on  the  Spanish 
proprietors,  who  are  satisfied  to  do  as  their  ancestors  have  done. 
The  Spaniard  is  too  proud  to  work,  but  he  can  never  be  truly 
a  freeman  until  he  learns  that  there  is  honor  in  labor. 

The  future  it  is  not  easy  to  forecaste.  While  we  write  the 
election  of  Deputies  is  taking  place ;  before  this  Article  reaches 
our  readers  the  Cortes  will  meet,  and  perhaps  the  decision  will 
be  made.  It  seems  clear  that  the  late  Queen  will  have  a  tew 
adherents,  that  the  republicans  will  have  a  strong  force  of 
nearly,  or  quite,  a  hundred  members,  and  that  the  provisional 
government  will  have  a  large  majority ;  but  it  is  not  yet  time 
to  classify  the  ^'  Democratic  monarchists,"  who  are  counted  as 
supporters  of  the  present  government.  They  embrace  various 
shades  of  monarchists,  and  it  may  prove  that  the  majority  is 
not  so  large  as  it  now  appears. 

We  regard  it  as  by  no  means  certain  that  the  vote  of  this 
election  fairly  represents  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Spain. 
The  republican  leaders  have  been  active  and  zealous  in  all  the 
large  cities  to  bring  out  the  votes  of  their  party,  but  there  has 
been  a  wide-spread  sentiment  that  the  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion ;  that  the  provisional  government  would  control  it 
by  fair  means  or  foul;  and  this  sentiment  cannot  but  have  had^ 
an  influence  in  keeping  away  many  votes  from  the  polls.  The 
young  men  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  of  age 
have  not  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  election.  In  the 
remoter  districts  the  people  have  not  been  sufficiently  edu- 
cated in  their  rights  to  undertitand  the  importance  of  this  first 
experiment  in  voting.     On  this  Cortes,  however,  depends  the 
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future  government  of  Spain,  and  we  think  their  decision  must 
be  in  favor  of  a  monarchy  of  some  kind.    The  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensicr  is  an  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  will  have  a  strong  and 
influential  following.     Some  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment are  pledged  to  his  support.     He  may  be  the  choice  of 
the  Cortes.    If  he  should  be  elected  King,  another  revolution, 
more  bloody  than  the  last,  is  in  store  for  Spain.     The  pro- 
nounced republicans,  and  a  portion  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archists, will  not  be  contented  with  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne, 
and  a  change  must  sooner  or  later  take  place.    Should  the  choice 
fall  on  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
whose  election  is  pressed,  it  is  said,  by  the  money  and  influ- 
ence of  Prussia,  the  success  of  his  reign  might  be  more  hope- 
ful, although  he  would  not  satisfy  the  republicans;  but  we  do 
not  consider  his  election  probable,  as  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  elder  pon,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
succession  by  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  crown  of  Italy  would  be 
diverted  from  the  house  of  Savoy.     In  our  opinion  there  is  one 
man,  and  but  one,  who  can  safely  be  called  to  the  head  of  the 
government  at  the  present  time.    That  man  is  Espartero,  Duke 
of  Vittoria.     He  commands  alike  the  confidence  of  republicans 
and  moderate  monarchists.     He  was  regent  during  Isabella's 
minority,  and  his  administration  of  the  government,  if  not 
always  wise,  was  honest  and  upright.     He  left  otHce  without 
enriching  himself.     He  seems  to  be  a  true  patriot.     He  is  now 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  would  seem  to  have  no  other 
ambition  than  to  serve  his  country  faithfully,  especially  as  he 
has  no  children  to  lay  claim  to  the  throne  after  hin  death.  The 
republicans  would  be  glad  to  make  him  President,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  they  will  so  far  surrender  their  principles 
as  to  vote  for  him  as  King ;  nor  have  we  great  hopes  of  a  co- 
alition in  his  favor  between  the  republicans  and  the  moderate 
monarchists.     If  such  a  result  should  occur  Spain   might  be 
judiciously  ruled  for  a  few  years,  and  perhaps  brought  to  un- 
derstand betterthe  principles  of  a  liberal  government;  so  that, 
when  Espartero  should  be  removed,  the  people  wonld  be  pre- 
pared to  establish  their  institutions  on  sure  foundations. 

A  few  words  on  the  present  state  of  religion  in  Spain.     One 
of  the  republican  watchwords  is  "  freedom  of  woj-ship,"  and 
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this  they  have  proclaimed  as  a  cardinal  principle.  We  have 
not  found  any  falling  off  in  the  attendance  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  the  desire  of  freedom  of  worship  seems 
to  be  rather  opposition  to  Catliolicism  than  real  faith ;  it  is 
rather  negative  than  positive ;  more  political  than  religious. 
The  Spaniards  know,  and  many  feel  deeply  that  the  church  has 
eaten,  like  a  cancer,  on  the  life  of  the  people ;  many  have 
broken  its  yoke,  and  are  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  but  we  fear 
that  it  is  freedom  to  disbelieve  rather  than  freedom  in  believ- 
ing. The  petition  of  fifteen  thousand  women  to  the  provisional 
government  against  allowing  the  profession  of  any  other  form 
of  religion  than  the  Eoman  Catholic,  shows  that  the  attach- 
ment of  multitudes  to  that  Church  is  unshaken.  Indeed  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  mere  flight  of  the  Queen  could  have 
changed  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
What  now  appears  is  only  the  development  of  what  already 
existed  under  concealment.  Until  the  revolution,  to  profess 
any  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Spain  was  a 
criminal  offense,  punishable  with  death.  A  small  band  of 
Protestants,  some  two  thousand  in  all,  who  have  heretofore 
worshiped  and  labored  in  secret,  now  work  openly  and  zeal- 
ously, but  what  are  they  among  so  many.  The  convents  es- 
tablished since  1845  have  been  disbanded.  This  was  not  at 
all  in  the  interest  of  religion,  but  was  solely  a  political  meas- 
ure. The  members  of  the  disbanded  convents,  and  their 
property,  have  all  been  transferred  to  the  older  institutions  of 
the  same  sort,  so  that  neither  is  the  church  the  loser  nor  the 
nation  the  gainer.  It  is  true  that  opportunity  is  now  given 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  the '*  Plymouth 
brethren,"  a  self-constituted  missionary,  sold  in  two  weeks,  in 
Madrid,  more  than  three  hundred  Bibles,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Spain  he  has  sold  as  many,  but  this  is  a  small  beginning,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  organized  effort.  The  people  have  been 
too  lt)ng  oppressed  by  the  Church  and  State  to  make  the  pre- 
sent religious  prospects  of  Spain  seem  encouraging. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Europe  in  natural 
resources.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  arid  plains  of  Cas- 
tile,  there  is  still  abundance  of  good  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  for  pasturage  and  grain,  while  all  the  region 
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south  of  Madrid,  save  the  monntain  ranges,  is  capable  of  the 
highest  degree  of  production.  The  southern  slope  of  the  Py- 
renees abounds  in  valuable  ores,  and  in  coal  of  a  good  quality. 
The  Sierra  Morena  is  rich  with  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal : 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  coal  and  metals.  The  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  latter,  which  have  been  the  property  of  the 
crown,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  working  of  any  mines  in 
Spain.  The  Spanish  railways  are  obliged  to  bring  coal  from 
England,  notwithstanding  extensive  coal  fields  lie  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  important  stations.  Had  the 
Spaniards  who  accompanied  and  those  who  followed  Colum- 
bus to  the  New  World  staid  at  home^  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  own  countrv, 
instead  of  seeking  for  an  El  Dorado,  where  wealth  could  be 
obtained  without  labor,  the  condition  of  Spain  would  be  very 
different  from  what  it  now  is.  She  might  have  led  the  van  of 
the  nations.  Now,  after  so  long  an  interval,  she  awakes  to 
find  herself  far  in  the  rear.  She  needs  the  renovating  and 
stimulating  influence  of  a  good  government  and  a  pure  re- 
ligion. 
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Akticle  v.— the  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC. 

11. 

We  proceed,  as  it  was  intimated  in  the  preceding  number 
of  the  New  Englander  that  we  should,  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  general  peculiarities  of  the  American  Colleges. 

Thejw%t  yrhich  we  name,  is  that  in  these  colleges  the  same 
course  of  study  has  been  uniformly  prescribed  as  a  condition 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  We  say  "  uniformly ^^  for  the  ex- 
ceptions have  been  so  few  as  scarcely  to  deserve  to  be  named, 
and  any  deviations,  when  allowed  for  a  time,  have  very 
soon  been  abandoned.  When  we  say  "  has  been^^  we  do  not 
include  the  few  years  which  have  just  elapsed,  within  which 
some  influential  colleges  have  abandoned,  in  part,  a  prescribed 
uniform  curriculum,  and  introduced  very  largely,  the  system  of 
elective  or  optional  courses  of  study.  The  period  in  which  we 
are  now  living  is  eminently  one  of  reconstruction  and  experi- 
ment, and  with  its  tendencies  and  movements  the  colleges 
seem  to  have  largely  sympathized.  The  college  which  we 
describe  is  not  the  college  of  the  passing  year,  or  of  the  cur- 
rent five  years,  but  the  college  of  the  past  thirty  years,  and  of 
the  present  generation. 

Tlie  theory  of  education,  after  which  this  system  of  study 
has  been  prescribed,  has  been,  that  certain  studies]  (among 
which  the  classics  and  mathematics  are  prominent)  are  best 
fitted  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  most  efiicient  and  successful 
discharge  of  public  life.  By  "public  life"  we  do  not  mean 
merely  professional  life,  but  life  in  that  relatively  command- 
ing position,  which  a  thoroughly  cultured  man  is  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy. By  a  thoroughly  cultured  man  we  mean  a  man  who 
has  been  trained  to  know  himself  in  his  constituti(^n,  his  duties, 
and  his  powers ;  to  know  society  in  its  history  and  institutions, 
its  literature  and  art ;  and  to  know  nature  in  its  developments 
and  scientific  relations.  The  liberal  education  which  the  col- 
leges have  uniformly  proposed  to  give  is  none  other  than  what 
you  XXV  ///.  21 
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Milton  calls  the  ''  complete  and  generouB  education,''  that  ^'  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfnllj,  and  magnanimonslj,  all 
the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  It  is 
a  very  serious  mistake  to  say  that,  historically  considered,  the 
education  for  which  the  colleges  arranged  their  preparatory 
curriculum  was  what  is  technically  called  a  professional  edu- 
cation, and  that  these  studies  are  especially  necessary  for  per- 
sons destined  to  one  of  the  three  learned  professions.  It  is, 
doubtless,  true  that  the  studies  of  the  English  universities, 
from  which  the  American  colleges  are  historically  derived, 
were  originally  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  clerical 
profession,  and  that  to  this  day  some  of  the  peculiarities  thus 
induced  have  not  been  entirely  outgrown.  The  first  American 
colleges  were  also  primarily  founded  as  training  schools  for 
the  clergy,  but  as  the  other  professions  came  to  require  a  libe- 
ral culture  this  special  reference  to  the  clerical  profession  was 
laid  aside.  It  would  he  more  exact  to  say  that  both  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  designed  to  give  a  professional  as 
well  as  a  liberal  education.  To  use  the  language  current  in 
the  United  States,  they  combined  the  function  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  with  that  now  assigned  to  the  college.  But  the 
English  universities  and  the  American  colleges  were  also  de- 
signed, from  an  early  period,  to  educate  gentlemen  as  well  as 
scholars.  But  inasmuch  as  in  the  earlier,  and  in  that  respect 
at  least  the  better  days,  every  gentleman  was  supposed  to  take 
some  position  in  society  as  a  legislator  or  magistrate,  a  diplo- 
mat or  soldier,  the  same  education  was  deemed  suitable  for  all 
who  aspired  to  what  we  have  called  a  public  position.  These 
liberal  studies  were  not  thought  unsuitable  even  for  the  duties 
and  station  of  a  merchant,  especially  of  one  who  might  be  a 
prince  among  his  fellow  merchants  in  generous  tastes,  wide 
information,  courtly  manners,  and  refined  accomplishments. 
Moreover  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  natural  sci- 
ences were  never  formally  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versity studies.  Even  the  scholastics  included  in  their  scheme 
of  liberal  knowledge  the  science  of  nature  as  then  received, 
and  made  the  knowledge  of  it  an  essential  element  of  the 
liberal  education  of  their  times.  The  American  colleges  have 
done  the  same  from  the  earliest  period.     They  have  never. 
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either  in  form  or  in  fact,  excluded  these  sciences.  Nor  is  the 
question  now  mooted  in  any  of  them  whether  these  sciences 
shall  be  ezclnded  from  the  liberal  share  which  thej  possess  of 
tlie  cnrriculam.  It  is  whether  these  sciences  shall  exclude 
all  the  others,  whether  they  shall  either  occupy  the  entire  field 
of  liberal  culture  or  shall  direct  the  selection  of  studies  in  their 
own  exclusive  interest,  so  that  the  classics  shall  give  way  to 
French  and  German,  because  these  last  are  more  essential  to 
the  student  of  nature,  and  are,  as  is  contended,  equally  well 
adapted  to  general  culture. 

We  contend  that  the  American  collets  have  been  m  the 
right  in  requiring  a  prescribed  course  of  study  as  the  condition 
for  a  degree.    In  support  of  this  opinion  we  shall  offer  no  ex* 
tended  argument  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  pre- 
sented, but  shall  occupy  ourselves  chiefly  with  the  arguments 
that  are  urged  against  it.     If  the  considerations  already  urged 
are  admitted  to  be  pertinent  and  convincing,  our  argument  is 
complete.    If  it  be  conceded  that  the  studies  which  have  been 
usually  prescribed  in  the  American  colleges  are  the  best  fitted 
to  impart  a  liberal  culture,  then  it  follows  that  the  practice  of 
these  colleges  in  making  them  the  ordinary  conditions  for  the 
first  degree  is  well  grounded  and  onght  to  be  adhered  to.     If 
oar  argument  concerning  the  theory  of  the  curriculum  of 
studies  is  valid,  then  these  studies  ought  to  be  prescribed. 
There  is  not  a  single  study  that  is  superfluous.   Not  one  should 
be  displaced,  because  not  one  can  be  spared.    The  theory  of 
this  curriculum  has  been  to  provide  for  all  these  studies  which 
could  properly  find  a  place  in  a  system  of  liberal  culture,  or 
should  enter  into  the  scheme  of  a  complete  and  generous  edu- 
cation.   The  end  has  not  been  to  train  men  for  the  learned 
professions  as  such,  but  to  train  for  that  position  in  life  which 
many  others  besides  professional  men  shonld  aim  to  occupy. 
For  such  a  position  the  curriculum  has  been  arranged,  not  by 
theorists  in  education,  nor  by  the  traditional  adherents  to  a 
hereditary  system  made  sacred  by  hallowed  associations,  but 
under  the  ju9t  demands  of  public  lite  as  tested  by  long  expe- 
rience and  confirmed  in  the  success  of  many  generations.    In 
this  curriculum  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  been 
prominent  as  training  to  the  power  of  subtle  analysis ;  the 
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mathematics,  as  strengthening  to  continnily  and  rigor  of  at- 
tention, to  sharp  and  bold  discrimination  ;  physics,  to  give 
power  over  natnre, — real  power,  as  we  wield  and  apply  her 
forces,  and  intellectual,  as  we  interpret  her  secrets,  predict  her 
phenomena,  enforce  her  laws  and  recreate  her  universe ;  psy- 
chology, that  we  may  know  ourselves  and  so  understand  the 
instrument  by  which  we  know  at  all ;  ethics,  that  we  may 
rightly  direct  the  springs  of  action  and  subject  the  individual 
will  to  the  consecrating  law  of  duty ;  political  science,  that  we 
may  know  the  state  in  the  grounds  and  limits  of  its  authority  ; 
the  science  of  religion,  that  we  may  justify  our  faith  to  our 
disciplined  and  instructed  reason  ;  history,  that  we  may  trace 
the  development  of  man  and  the  moral  purposes  of  God  ; 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  that  the  powers  thus  enriched 
and  thus  trained  may  fitly  express  themselves  by  writing  and 
in  speech. 

When  we  say  this  curriculum  has  been  prescribed,  we  do 
not  intend  that  the  student  has  been  forbidden  to  pursue  other 
studies,  nor  that  his  time  has  been  so  entirely  occupied  and 
engrossed  by  the  regular  course  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for 
favorite  pursuits  or  general  culture.  On  the  contrary,  the  col- 
lege course  has  usually  contemplated  much  additional  labor 
and  study,  and  has  encouraged  such  efforts  and  indirectly  re- 
warded them  by  special  prizes  and  honors. 

Whether  or  not  academic  degrees  signify  little  or  much, 
whether  they  are  of  greater  value  or  less,  it  is  clear  that  thev 
are  sought  for,  and  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  and  that  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  signify  something.  The  something  which 
they  should  signify  is  the  having  pursued  with  more  or  less 
fidelity  and  success  those  branches  of  study  which  are  essential 
to  liberal  culture. 

We  do  not  obsetve  that  those  who  depreciate  the  meaning 
and  worth  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  any  the  less 
anxious  or  determined  that  the  courses  of  study  which  they 
would  substitute  shall  entitle  to  tliis  degree,  nor  are  they  less 
affluent  in  inventing  a  variety  of  subordinate  and  special  de- 
grees for  briefer  and  less  comprehensive  codrses  of  study.  The 
two  letters  B.  A.  are  certainly  at  significant  as  B.  S.,  D.  S., 
Ph.  B.,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  if  they  are  not  as  valuable. 
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A  strong  pressure  is  just  now  applied  to  induce  the  col- 
leges to  abandon  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  insisting 
on  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  Some  are  very  urgent  that 
students  should  be  freely  admitted  to  the  instructions  of  the 
college  in  any  single  branch,  provided  tliey  are  qualified  to 
receive  such  instruction,  even  though  they  may  be  unable  or 
disinclined  to  pursue  the  other  studies  that  are  required  for  a 
degree.  Others  insist  that  no  course  of  study  should  be  pre- 
scribed as  the  condition  for  any  academic  honor,  but  that 
instruction  should  be  freely  dispensed  to  all  who  are  qualified 
to  appropriate  it ;  examinations  being  held  as  a  test  of  pro- 
gress and  acquisition  in  the  departments  selected.  Others  con- 
tend that  several  parallel  courses  of  study  should  be  assigned, 
at  the  completion  of  any  of  which  the  student  should  receive  the 
same  or  a  different  degree.  Others  propose  that  the  course 
should  in  part  be  prescribed  and  in  part  be  elective,  so  that 
within  the  limits  assigned  the  pupil  may  freely  select  the 
studies  which  may  please  him  best,  and  on  passing  his  exami- 
nations shall  receive  the  common  degree. 

It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  these  several  propositions 
that  in  these  ways  we  can  exalt  the  college  into  a  university 
and  invest  it  with  the  dignity,  the  privileges,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  freedom,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion with  the  more  high  sounding  name.  All  these  projects 
do  indeed  propose  to  attach  to  the  college  some  of  the  features 
which  properly  belong  to  the  university,  viz. :  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, the  gratification  of  special  preferences  and  tastes,  real  or 
supposed,  and  a  direct  preparation  for  the  student's  contem- 
plated profession  or  business  in  life.  But  they  all  fail  to  pro- 
vide or  require  the  feature  which  gives  the  university  its  dig- 
nity or  invests  its  name  with  special  honor,  and  that  is  a  thorough 
discipline  previov^ly  undergone  and  a  liberal  culture  already 
attained^  which  are  indispensable  before  the  student  is  fit  to 
exercise  the  freedom,  to  use  the  selection  or  appreciate  the  in- 
structions which  belong  to  the  university.  A  university  con- 
sisting of  uncultured  and  undisciplined  youths  whose  conceit 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  their  ignorance, 
and  whose  self-confidence  springs  out  of  their  lack  of  know- 
ledge, is  the  less  to  be  desired  for  the  highest  ends  of  a  univer- 
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sitj  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  its  endowments, 
the  brilliancy  and  learning  of  its  professors  and  the  sanguine 
hopefulness  of  its  numerous  friends.  Its  theory  is  false  and 
its  fruits  must  be  disappointing.  It  can  only  become  what  it 
calls  itself  when  it  shall  have  developed  within  itself  a  college 
or  school  of  liberal  arts  which  shall  train  fit  pupils  for  its  uni- 
versity classes,  and  when  it  shall  have  employed  in  its  several 
schools  the  curriculum  and  methods  which  are  suitable  to  each. 
We  grant  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  establish  institutionr^ 
in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  newer  portions  of  our  country,  on 
the  principle  of  teaching  a  little  of  everything  which  those 
students  may  wish  to  study  whose  elementary  education  is  de- 
ficient and  whose  time  of  attendance  on  either  liberal  or  profes- 
sional studies  must  be  short.  A  little  knowledge  and  a  little 
study  to  persons  eager  to  learn  may  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
Large  endowments,  distinguished  professors,  ample  museums 
and  abundant  apparatus  may  serve  to  quicken  the  intellects 
and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  strong-minded  and  strong- 
hearted  young  men  to  whom  poverty  or  early  toil  or  misfor- 
tune have  abridged  the  period  of  school  and  college  culture. 
The  colleges  in  the  newer  States^  which  have  a  small  number 
of  students  in  their  regular  course,  have  acted  wisely  and  be- 
neficently in  allowing  the  attendance  of  irregular  and  optional 
pupils,  so  far  as  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  efiSciency  and 
prestige  of  the  liberal  curriculum.  What  we  do  not  approve, 
is  the  dignifying  of  institutions  of  any  kind  by  the  name  of 
universities,  when  they  lack  the  one  feature  which  gives  to  the 
university  all  its  dignity  and  peculiar  meaning,  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  students  of  liberal  culture 
who  are  prepared  by  that  culture  to  select  some  higher  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  and  topursueit  under  the  teachers  of  their 
choice,  by  free  and  independent  methods  of  study.  F«  i- 
example  :  The  Michigan  University  has  been  more  than  once 
especially  extolled  as  till  recently  the  only  real  university  in 
the  United  States,  and  no  measured  laudation  has  on  this  ac- 
count been  bestowed  upoii  the  institution  and  the  enterprising 
State  which  endowed  it.  This  has  been  done  by  gentlemen  of 
eminent  literary  culture  and  of  high  position  in  older  institu- 
tions.    We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  any  reason  for  these 
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encomiums  apon  this  institution,  nor  why  it  is  par  eminence 
a  university  in  comparison  with  Harvard,  except  tliat  while  it 
furnishes  a  considerable  number  of  well  qualified  professors  in 
many  departments  of  knowledge,  the  students  are  permitted 
to  some  extent  to  attend  upon  more  or  fewer  of  these  courses 
at  will,  without  the  condition  of  previous  training  in  the  libe- 
ral arts,  or  even  in  the  very  department  of  knowledge  upon 
which  the  professor  gives  instruction.  But  this  feature,  so  far 
from  elevating  into  a  university  what  might  have  been  a  col- 
lege, tends  to  degrade  what  might  be  a  college  into  a  prepara- 
tory school,  and  even  to  sink  it  to  the  level  of  those  most  su- 
perficial but  most  pretentious  things  called  ^^  business  or  com- 
mercial colleges,"  with  the  ineffable  assurance  and  the  con- 
temptible performance  of  such  peripatetic  and  short-lived  or- 
ganizations. 

It  ought,  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  an  axiom  in  education  that, 
to  successful  instruction,  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  receive, 
is  as  essential  as  the  power  of  the  instructor  to  give.  Pupils 
capable  of  understandivig  and  appropriating  what  is  taught, 
are  as  necessary  as  instructors  who  are  qualified  to  teach. 
Eminent  professors  may  indeed  astonish  the  beginner  by  the 
splendor  of  their  generalizations,  the  boldness  of  their  theo- 
ries, the  eloquence  of  their  delivery  or  the  perfection  of  their 
style.  Tliey  may  quicken  and  stimulate  to  industry  and  ardor. 
But  unless  their  hearers  or  pupils  are  already  educated  to  the 
capacity  of  understanding  and  appreciating  their  teachings, 
they  must  be  content  to  be  ranked  with  the  brilliant  sciolist 
and  the  splendid  declaimer,  even  in  the  judgment  of  their 
scholastic  audiences,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  public  to 
rank  as  somewhat  lower,  or,  perhaps,  at  best,  to  serve  as  im- 
posing figure  heads  to  badly  trimmed  and  badly  sailing  ves- 
sels. Such  men  cannot  but  be  useful  indeed,  for  they  will  in- 
sensibly diffuse  the  spirit  and  impart  the  tone  of  a  higher 
scholarship  and  culture  to  not  a  few  of  the  raw  and  uncultured 
pupils  who  come  within  their  reach.  But  the  partial  success 
of  gifted  and  learned  professors,  in  spite  of  the  defective  theo- 
ry of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected,  only 
serves  the  more  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  essential  defects  of 
the  system  itself. 
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The  modification  of  the  college  system  which  we  shall  next 
consider,  is  that  which  does  not  abandon  a  prescribed  curri- 
culum, but  makes  the  college  studies  largely  elective.  This 
does  not  sacrifice  the  college  to  the  university  system.  It 
rather  combines  the  one  with  the  other,  by  introducing  some 
of  the  features  of  the  university  into  the  system  of  the  col- 
lege. It  requires  all  the  students  to  pursue  a  common  course 
up  to  a  certain  period ;  at  Harvard  College,  to  the  end  of  the 
Freshman  year.  After  this  a  selection  is  allowed,  till  the  end 
of  the  course,  of  any  two  or  three  of  certain  appointed  studies, 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  remaining  third  being 
devoted  to  certain  studies  pursued  by  the  class  in  common. 
Prominent  among  the  elective  studies  are  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematics,  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
arguments  urged  in  favor  of  this  system  are  that  while  it  re- 
quires all  the  students  to  master  the  elements  of  liberal  know- 
ledge, it  does  not  require  that  any  one  study  should  be  pursued 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  weary  those  to  whom  it  is  distasteful, 
or  to  take  the  place  of  studies  for  which  there  is  a  marked  pre- 
dilection or  special  aptitude.  It  furnishes  the  opportunity  to 
the  student  to  make  a  selection  with  some  reference  to  his 
future  occupation  or  profession.  It  adopts  the  happy  medium 
of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  common  groundwork  of  pre- 
paration in  disciplinary  studies,  and  providing  tor  each  an  elec- 
tion as  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  pupil  may  require.  It 
satisfies  the  devotees  of  any  special  department  of  knowledge 
by  allowing  him  to  follow  his  favorite  studies.  It  excites  him 
by  the  emulation  and  sympathy  of  fellow  students  as  eager  to 
learn  and  as  ready  to  labor  as  himself  It  releases  the  instruc- 
tor from  the  intolerable  and  disgusting  drudgery  of  enforcing 
upon  the  unwilling  and  incompetent,  tasks  which  they  cannot 
or  will  not  perform,  and  gratifies  him  with  the  pleasure  of 
carrying  a  few  enthusiastic  pupils  far  beyond  the  elements  of 
the  language  or  science  to  which  he  himself  is  devoted.  It 
tends  to  enthusiasm  in  study  and  is  fitted  to  relieve  the  col- 
lege system  from  the  spirit  of  mechanical  routine  into  which 
it  is  so  apt  to  fall. 

The  objections  to  the  scheme  are  many ;  some  of  them  seem 
to  us  to  be  insuperable.     They  may  be  expressed  briefly  thus : 
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The  collegiate  course  will  be  so  seriously  shortened  and  cur- 
tailed as  to  fail  of  its  appropriate  results  ;  the  university  course, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  graft  upon  it,  w  ill  be  prematurely  com- 
menced, and,  for  that  reason,  cannot  be  really  successful.  Col- 
lege students,  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  are  usually  in- 
capable of  selecting  between  any  two  proposed  studies  or 
courses  of  study.  They  do  not  know  themselves  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  decide  in  what  they  are  best  fitted  to  excel,  nor 
even  what  will  please  them  be«it.  Their  future  occupation  is 
ordinarily  not  so  far  determined  as  to  deserve  to  be  seriously 
considered.  Their  tastes  are  either  unformed  or  capricious  and 
prejudiced.  If  they  are  decided  and  strong,  they  otlen  require 
correction.  The  study  which  is  the  farthest  removed  from 
that  which  strikes  his  fancy  may  be  the  study  which  is  most 
needed  for  the  student.  The  preferences  are  also  likely  to  be 
fickle.  The  real  but  unanticipated  difliculties  which  are  re- 
vealed by  trial  will  occasion  discontent  and  vexation,  or  soYne 
new  discovery  concerning  the  value  of  a  study  that  has  been 
rejected,  will  lead  to  repining  and  discontent.  So  far  as  the 
studies  presented  for  selection  are  disciplinary,  the  reasons  for 
preferring  one  above  another  are  not  so  decisive  as  to  warrant 
any  great  liberty  of  election.  So  far  as  they  are  professional 
or  practical,  it  is  not  desirable  that  these  should  be  entered 
upon  at  so  early  period  of  the  education.  What  might  seem 
to  be  gained  in  proficiency  or  in  time,  is  lost  many  times  over 
in  mental  breadth  and  power  by  a  neglect  of  the  studies 
which  are  disciplinary  and  general.  The  student  who  begins 
the  study  of  theology  or  law  in  his  Sophomore  or  Junior  year,  or 
pursues  a  course  of  reading  which  has  special  relation  to  h's 
future  profession,  in  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  instances  becomes 
a  greatly  inferior  theologian  or  lawyer  in  consequence,  but 
does  not  appreciably  abridge  the  time  required  for  his  profes- 
sional preparation.  By  a  similar  rule,  any  very  special  atten- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  way  of  severe 
scientific  study  or  of  time-consuming  occupation,  is  almost 
certain  to  involve  a  loss  in  scientific  acquisitions  and  eniincMice 
at  the  end  of  a  very  few  years.  The  specialty  or  profession  to 
which  a  student  is  to  give  the  best  energies  and  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  his  life,  will  occupy  him  soon  enough  at  the  latest 
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and  will  confine  his  powers  as  well  as  rule  bis  tastes  with  its 
absorbing  demands.  All  that  he  can  spare  from  it  in  the  way 
of  energy,  preferences  and  time,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  so  much 
gained  to  his  mental  breadth,  and,  therefore,  to  his  final  emi- 
nence. If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  any  single  coarse  of 
stady  which  is  within  the  capacities  of  the  majority  of  sta* 
dents  who  are  properly  prepared  and  who  will  nse  ordinary 
diligence ;  which  includes  no  branch  of  knowledge  with  which 
any  man  of  liberal  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  acquainted  ; 
and  also  that  these  branches  are  not  prosecuted  farther  than  is 
desirable  for  the  ends  of  such  culture ;  it  follows  that  such  a 
course  of  study  should  be  prescribed  in  every  college. '  This  is 
especially  true  if  it  can  also  be  shown  that  a  prescribed  course 
can  be  so  modified  as  to  attain  many  if  not  all  the  advantages 
which  the  elective  course  promises  to  achieve. 

Other  objections  might  be  named,  as  that  the  introduction 
of  ^'elective  studies  tends  to  weaken  the  class  feeling,  which 
may  l)e  so  efficient  for  intellectual  incitement  and  culture,  and 
to  interfere  with  that  common  life  which  is  so  powerful  in 
most  of  the  American  colleges.  It  must  necessarily  be  corn- 
plicated  in  its  arrangements  and  operose  in  its  working.  It 
must  also  require  greater  energy  than  can  be  exacted  of  any 
single  administrator  who  acts  as  the  driving  wheel  of  theclHSs 
or  the  college ;  or  greater  united  and  conspiring  activity  in  the 
heads  of  separate  departments  than  can  be  presumed  in  ordi- 
nary institutions  or  under  the  conditions  of  our  imperfect  hu- 
manity. It  may  further  be  urged  that  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
scribed, rather  than  an  elective  curriculum  in  the  preparatory 
or  the  professional  school,  was  originally  the  result  of  circum- 
stances and  the  product  of  experience.  The  same  circn in- 
stances that  compelled  and  the  same  experience  which  taught 
it  at  first,  will,  we  believe,  require  that  it  be  resumed  as  often 
as  the  attempt  is  made  to  abandon  it  in  any  institution  which  is 
designed  for  general  culture.  The  inconveniences  will  be 
found  to  be  so  great  and  the  advantages  so  inconsiderable — if, 
indeed,  the  disadvantages  are  not  so  manifold  and  overwhelm 
ing — as  to  compel  a  return  to  what  is  substantially  a  uniform 
and  prescribed  course.  We  have  intimated  that  most  of  the 
advantages  promised  by  the  elective,  may  be  secured  by  the 
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prescribed  carriculnm.  It  does  not  follow  because  the  same 
branches  of  study  are  pursued  that  they  must  be  prosecuted 
by  all  the  students  to  the  same  extent  or  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness. A  uiiuimuin  of  classical  study  may  be  allowed, 
while  a  maximum  may  be  rewarded.  A  passable  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics  t^y  be  accepted,  while  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  these  branches  may  meet  with  encouragement  and 
the  more  difficult  problems  need  be  assigned  to  but  few.  An 
arrangement  or  curriculum  of  pass  atvdiee  prescribed  for  all, 
which  shall  be  thorough  and  severe,  is  not  incompatible  with 
provision  for  class  or  honor  studies^  which  shall  be  the  condi- 
tions of 'academical  prizes  and  distinctions.  Private  studies* 
may  also  be  provided  for,  to  a  limited  extent,  especially  in 
those  branches  of  literature,  English  or  modern,  which  are  the 
favorite  and  not  severe  occupation  of  many  persons  who  are 
not  inclined  to  the  severer  efforts  required  by  philosophy  or 
science.  The  division  of  classes  into  subordinate  sections,  ac- 
cording to  attainment,  provides  for  a  varying  adaptation  to 
different  tastes  and  capacities.  Enthusiasm  in  study,  the  want 
of  which  is  so  much  to  be  deplored,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  intellectual  tone,  the  presence  of  which  is  so  greatly  to 
be  desired,  can  be  obtained,  we  believe,  as  successfully  under 
the  prescribed  as  under  the  elective  curriculum. 

We  have  said  that  in  almost  every  organized  institution  of 
education  in  the  civilized  world,  whether  liberal  or  profession- 
al, some  curriculum  of  study  is  presented  as  the  condition  of 
receiving  the  honors  of  the  institution,  or  of  being  admitted 
to  public  employment.  The  fact  that  several  such  courses  are 
united  in  the  same  institution  makes  it  to  be  a  university, 
which  is  therefore  properly  conceived  when  it  is  styled  a  col- 
lection of  schools  of  learning,  in  each  of  which  certain  studies 
are  prescribed,  certain  terms  must  be  kept,  and  certain 
examinations  must  be  passed,  before  the  pupil  can  receive 
the  certificate  or  degree  which  they  all  contemplate.  The  fact 
that  in  some  universites  single  courses  of  lectures  may  be 
attended  by  those  who  expect  no  certificate  or  degree,  has 
caused  the  impression  to  prevail  to  some  extent  in  this 
country,  that  these  exceptions  exemplify  the  rule  of  univerbity 
life.     Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.    In  the  German  univer- 
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sities^  which  conetitate  with  many  the  heau  ideal  of  wliat  the 
American  colleges  onght  to  become,  the  great  mass  of  the 
students  attend  the  lectures  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
qnalify  them  to  pass  the  examination  which  is  required  before 
they  are  admitted  to  their  life  career.  It  is  true  a  few  persons 
are  admitted  to  the  lectures  who  do  nit  look  forward  to  an 
examination,  and  who  attend  what  lectures  they  please,  but 
such  are  not  members  of  the  university,  except  they  are  from 
a  foreign  country.  In  the  theory  of  university  instruction  and 
administration,  there  is  no  option  of  stvdies ;  the  option  is 
between  several  instructors  in  the  same  department  of  know- 
•ledge,  and  between  a  faithful  and  careless  use  of  its  opportu- 
nities. 

Another  point  still  more  material  to  be  considered,  and  one 
that  is  almost  universally  overlooked  in  this  country,  is,  tliat  in 
Germany  the  gymnasium  is  the  counterpart  of  the  American 
college.  The  proposal  in  America,  that  the  colleges  should 
become  universities,  is  equivalent  to  the  proposal  in  Germany 
that  the  gymnasia  should  be  transformed  into  universities, 
that  is,  that  the  instruction  now  given  in  two  or  three 
advanceil  classes  of  the  gymnasijam  should  be  omitted  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  order  that  the  student  might  be  admitted 
at  ^'uce  to  professional  or  scientific  study.  Such  a  proposition 
in  Germany  would  be  received  with  derision.  We  observe,  in 
passing,  that  as  the  gymnasium  answers  to  the  American 
college,  so  the  Realsch'kde  correspond  to  the  ^scientific  school 
with  us,  or,  rather,  to  the  scientific  school  as  it  wa«}  originally 
conceived  in  this  country,  for  the  form  which  these  schools  are 
now  taking,  e.  g.  the  Sheffield  School  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  bring  them  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
gymnasium.  But  even  when  the  curriculum  of  these  schools 
shall  be  extended  to  four  years,  and  Latin  shall  be  insisted  on  as 
a  preliminary  study,  they  will  scarcely  rise  higher  in  their 
programme  than  do  the  real  schools  of  Germany.  These 
schools,  in  Germany,  prepare  for  business  or  practical  life 
only.  To  a  matriculation  and  full  membership  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  to  a  certificate  or  degree  founded  upon  an  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  in  physics,  the  old-fashioned  classical 
course  of  the  gymnasium    is  the  indispensable   prerequisite. 
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It  iB  BO  becatiee  the  univereity  professes  to  teach  Science  and 
not  Technology,  and  to  scientific  knowledge  in  the  eminent 
sense,  an  antecedent  preparation  of  liberal  culture  is  thought 
to  be  necessary.  Those  among  us  who,  like  the  author  of  the 
articles  upon  "  The  New  Education,"  in  "  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly "  for  February  and  March  of  the  current  year,  propose  so  to 
perfect  the  schools  of  Science  as  to  combine  most  of  the  disci- 
plinary and  liberal  culture  of  the  college  with  a  special 
adaptation  to  practical  and  buniness  life,  have  our  best  wishes 
for  success  in  their  enterprise.  They  certainly  will  succeed  in 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  in  delivering  these  schools  from  the 
hands  of  those  educational  charlatans,  who  believe  in  nothing 
but  a  "  Practical  Education."  Those  Americans  who  plead  the 
German  universities  as  models  for  our  colleges,  could  not, 
however,  avail  themselves  of  a  more  unfortunate  source  whence 
to  derive  their  tirades  against  classical  study  or  a  prescribed 
curriculum.  They  have  one  feature  only  which  can  be  thus 
applied  ;  the  student  is  not  held  to  so  strict  account  as  in  our 
colleges  for  his  attendance  upon  lectures  or  for  the  use  of  his 
time.  The  principal  motives  which  hold  him  to  his  duty  are 
the  love  of  study,  and  the  desire  for  reputation,  which  are  ac- 
tively stimulated  by  a  public  sentiment  such  as  is  found  in  no 
otlier  country,  and  last,  not  least,  by  the  ultimate  connection 
between  fidelity  in  study  and  his  future  subsistence,  which  is  so 
sensitively  felt  in  a  country  in  which  the  avenues  to  a  decent 
living  are  choked  by  crowds  of  struggling  competitors,  and 
are  guarded  by  numerous  artificial  barriers.  But  notwith- 
standing these  stimulants  to  labor,  the  success  of  the  German 
university  system  is  not  so  remarkable  ad  to  justify  the  confi- 
dent inferences  which  are  urged  by  its  American  encomiasts 
when  they  argue  that  the  American  college  system  can  only 
be  redeemed  by  modeling  it  after  its  practice.  The  utmost 
that  Matthew  Arnold  dui*e  assert  to  its  advantage,  is  the 
following :  ''  There  are,  of  course,  many  idlers ;  the  proportion 
of  students  in  a  German  university  who  really  work,  J  have 
heard  estimated  at  one-third  ;  certainly  it  is  larger  than  in  the 
English  universities."  (p.  229.)  ^ark  Pattison  asserts  of  the 
students  at  Oxford,  that  seventy  per  cent  are  ''idle,  incor- 
rigibly idle."    If  these  estimates  are  correct,  we  are  confident 
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that  defective  as  are  the  operation  and  results  of  the  Amer- 
ican colleges,  none  of  them  will  present  so  scanty  a  pro- 
portion of  earnest  and  successful  workers  as  do  the  English 
and  German  universities,  while  our  professional  and  advanced 
schools,  which  should  more  properly  be  compared  with  these, 
would  make  a  much  better  showing.  We  speak  not  of  atttual 
attainments  but  only  of  the  spirit  of  labor.  How  ruinous  and 
demoralizing  it  would  be  to  allow  to  the  students  of  the 
American  colleges  the  freedom  and  irresponsibility  of  the 
German  university,  a  freedom  which  would  not  for  a  moment 
be  thought  of  in  the  gymnasium,  needs  scarcely  a  moment's 
thought.  Even  if  the  grade  of  the  students  in  the  university 
and  the  college  were  the  same,  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  diverse  as  to  exclude  all  inferences  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  influence  of  a  learned  class  is  with  us 
comparatively  feeble.  The  pecuniary  prizes  offered  directly 
to  scholastic  attainment  are  far  from  being  tempting.  The 
road  is  nearly  as  direct  and  open  to  the  professions  from  the 
log-cabin  as  from  the  university.  To  political  success  it  is 
quite  as  free  and  as  crowded  from  the  one  starting-point  as  it 
is  from  the  other.  The  colleges  and  schools  have  nothing  of  the 
value  in  the  eye  of  the  government  in  America,  which  the 
university  has  in  the  view  of  the  government  in  Germany. 
All  the  patronage  with  respect  to  the  more  important  civil 
offices,  flows  in  a  stream  exclusively  through  the  literary  insti- 
tutions, and  is  determined  by  the  examinations  hel<J  by  the  civil 
authorities.  These,  and  manifold  other  circumstances,  ex- 
plain the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  science  is  pursued  in  the 
German  gymnasia  and  the  German  universities.  Were  their 
system  very  diverse  from  our  own,  success  with  them  would 
be  no  warrant  for  success  with  us.  But  inasmuch  as  their 
system  is  substantially  the  same  with  our  own  in  respect  to  a 
prescribed  course  of  study,  it  may  confirm  us  in  the  purpose 
not  hastily  to  abandon  a  feature  which  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally accepted,  wherever  literary  institutions  have  been 
instructed  by  the  wisdom,  or  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  American  colleges  is 
the  frequent  examinations  of  the  students,  or  the  recitatione^ 
as  they  are  called.    This  feature  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
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English  universities.^  In  the  German  gymnasia  it  is  rigidly 
maintained,  modified,  indeed,  by  the  German  method  of  giving 
instrnction.  In  the  German  universities  these  frequent  exami- 
nations are  altogether  unknown.  After  the  student  has  passed 
"through  the  final  examination  in  the  gymnasium,  which  an- 
swers to  our  Bachelor^s  degree,  he  is  free  of  all  intermeddling 
except  the  stern  arbitrament  which  awaits  him  from  the  gov- 
erment  officials  who  give  him  his  passport  to  place  and  position 
in  lite,  or  the  more  trying  one  from  the  Senatus  Academicus 
which  shall  promote  him  to  a  Doctor's  hat.  In  the  Scotch 
universities  the  examinations  are  more  or  less  frequent,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  matter,  but  the  instruction  is  given  in 
large  measure  by  lectures  and  the  final  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  representatives  of  the  professions  for  license  to 
practice  in  the  guild  or  the  church.  In  the  Queen's  Colleges 
and  the  London  University  there  are  examinations  for  degrees 
and  honors,  and  more  or  less  frequent  examinations  to  ascer- 
tain the  proficiency  and  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  German  gymnasium  and  the  American  college  in- 
sist on  these  very  frequent  daily  examinations  or  recitations. 
Instruction  is  not  excl  uded  from  these  exercises.  It  is  imparted 
more  or  less  freely  according  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  instructor  and  the  receptivity  of  his  pupils,  but  the  promi- 
nent feature  is  the  examination  ot  the  student's  private  work 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  him  to  his  daily  duties  by  a  constant 
and  even  pressure  of  responsibility,  and  of  noticing  and  meas- 
uring his  attainmenta  under  the  watchfui  eye  of  his  tutor  and 
the  not  uninterested  inspection  of  his  fellows.  For  the  sake 
of  making  this  responsibility  more  effective  and  just,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  introduced  into  many  colleges  of  recording  the 
work  of  every  recitation  by  a  mark  according  to  a  numerical 
scale.  These  daily  examinations  are,  in  most  of  the  colleges, 
supplemented  by  examinations  at  the  end  of  every  term^and 
of  every  year,  and  in  some  by  a  final  examination  upon  the 
ivhole  of  the  course,  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.     In  some  col- 

*  The  examinatioDs  are  oocasional  in  the  coUeges  for  standing  and  prizes,  say 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  more  rarely  in  the  aniversity  atr  *' the  Senate 
Houae,"  or  in  "  the  Schools  **  for  uniyersity  degrees  and  the  great  rewards  that 
bring  fellowahipe  and  livings^ 
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leges  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  one  or  of  two  years,  serve, 
BO  far,  as  the  final  trial  for  the  degree. 

In  connection  with  these  recitations  from  a  text-book,  lec- 
tures are  given  in  greater  or  less  number — i.  e.  oral  expositions 
and  enforcements  of  facts  or  truths — with  experiments  in  the' 
case  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  other  illustrations  in  history, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  CTpon  these  lectures  examinations 
are  usually  held.  In  a  few  of  the  colleges,  instruction  is 
given  very  largely  by  lectures,  and  great  reliance  is  placed 
n|)on  the  examinations  held  upon  the  lectures  heard,  in  com- 
parison with  recitations  from  text  books.  In  others,  text-books 
are  made  the  chief  instruments  or  occasions  of  oral  instruction. 
The  methods  of  conducting  these  recitations  vary  very  greatly 
in  different  institutions,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  col- 
lege, the  number  of  the  students,  the  knowledge  and  skill,  the 
fidelity  and  affableness  of  the  instructors. 

It  is,  of  course,  implied,  and  ought  here  to  be  noticed,  that 
attendance  upon  these  recitations  and  lectures  is  required,  and 
that  in  some  colleges  the  custom  has  been  introduced  of  also 
exacting  that  the  lesson  should  be  recited  privately  in  every 
case  in  which  an  absence  has  been  excused,  certain  exceptions 
being  allowed  for  long  illness,  and  other  reasons.  If  the 
absence  is  not  excused  or  the  lesson  is  not  recited,  the  student 
suffers  in  his  standing. 

We  have  named  all  these  features  together,  because  they  are 
features  of  a  common  system  and  because  each  one  of  them 
has  been  of  late  much  discussed.  They  do  not  necessarily  ^o 
together,  but  they  are  all  special  applications  of  a  comtnrm 
principle  of  college  administration,  viz.,  the  principle  of  fre- 
quent and  enforced  examinations.  The  principle  itself  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  asesseutial  to  the  successful  administration 
of  the  American  college,  and  indeed  to  all  thorough  education 
in  sijch  a  country  as  ours.  The  special  modes  of  applying  anil 
enforcing  it  are  all  the  fruits  of  experience,  and  ai'e  not  only 
capable  of  being  vindicated  as  defensible,  but  may  be  recom- 
mended as  important  improvements.  We  will  consider  these 
features  in  order. 

We  notice,  first  of  all,  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages  of  giving  instruction   by  tex^-ioolcs  and  lecturer. 
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This  point  has  been  very  earnestly  discngsed  in  this  country. 
Not  a  few  contend  that  the  only  method  of  instrnction  which 
is  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  scholar,  is  instruction  by  lectures. 
For  an  eminent  philologist  or  scientist  to  do  anything  but  give 
prelections  npon  his  science,  is  represented  as  a  profound 
degradation.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the  college,  if  it  aims  to 
be  a  university,  should  furnish  instruction  in  no  other  form, 
and  leave  the  students  to  be  attracted  and  held  to  the  lecture- 
room  by  the  ability,  reputation,  or  eloquence  of  the  professor ; 
subject  only  to  occasional  examinations  upon  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired,  and  their  fitness  to  enter  into  cer- 
tain employments.  These  views  have  been  propounded  in 
this  country  for  the  past  thirty  years  with  great  earnestness 
and  zeal.  Scarcely  a  day  elapses  in  which  some  writer  in  a 
newspaper  or  journal  does  not  take  up  and  repeat  the  refrain. 
Inasmuch  as  lectures  upon  certain  branches  of  physics  seem  to 
be  required  in  order  to  exhibit  experiments  by  apparatus,  the 
professors  of  these  branches  and  their  friends  are  foremost  in 
insisting  that  oral  exposition  by  lecture  is  the  only  method 
of  teaching  which  ought  to  be  required  by  the  institution  or 
submitted  to  by  the  professor.  In  some  institutions  in  this 
country,  as  formerly  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  it  was  used 
very  generally  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  This  is  the 
only  method  practiced  in  the  German  universities  with  some 
very  limited  exceptions.  In  the  great  English  universities  it 
is  nsed  but  little,  and  meets  with  scanty  favor.  In  the  Scotch 
universities  it  is  largely  used,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Queen^s 
Colleges,  and  we  believe  in  the  branches  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

Instruction  by  lectures  is  the  most  attractive  to  the  teacher, 
especially  if  he  consults  his  private  ease,  comfort,  and  reputa- 
tion more  than  he  considers  his  usefulness  or  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher,  or  the  real  interests  of  the  institution  which  he  serves. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  professor  is  required  to  give  one 
or  two  courses  of  some  thirty  or  fifty  hours  a  year,  and  if  with 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  these  lectures  his  responsibility 
b^ins  and  ends.  Even  when  he  lectures  an  hour  every  day, 
or  even  more  frequently,  it  is  an  immense  relief  to  know  that 
he  has  no  concern  with   the  progress  and  fidelity  of  the 
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stiidentp,  except  to  give  them  Bonod  and  methodical  teaching. 
Lecturing  is  especially  attractive  when  a  man  can  be  appoint- 
ed to  a  special  lectureship  in  one  or  more  universities,  and  re- 
ceive a  handsome  stipend  for  reading  ten  or  twenty  prelections 
upon  a  subject  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  special 
attention.     A  Professorship  limited  to  such  duties  is,  more- 
over, a  very  convenient  endowment  for  the  dcFotee  of  any 
special  department  of  knowledge;  giving  him  position  in  con- 
nection with  an  influential  and  learned  community,  a  limited 
excitement  in  the  obligation  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  yearly, 
which  may  sustain  his  reputation  and  make  public  his  discov- 
eries, and  leisure  for  private  studies,  for  the  enlargement  of 
science,   and   the    honor  of  the    university.      But  however 
attractive  this  method  of  instruction  may  be,  in  its  relations  to 
the  dignity,  the  ease,  the  irresponsibility  or  the  pockets  of  the 
instructor,  or  even  to  the  enlargement  and  defense  of  science, 
it  is  not  the  most  profitable  to  the  pupil  unless  he  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  and  is  animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
learning.     Even  then  it  has  only  a  limited  usefulness  and 
should  never  be  exclusively  employed.    Its  advantages,  when 
used  within  proper  limits,  are  the  following :  The  instruction 
is  given  from  a  living  man,  with  the  interest  and  excitement 
which   personal  presence    and   oral    communication   possess 
above  the  written  page.     The  accessories  of  an  audience  com- 
posed of  others  intent  upon  the  same  themes,  and  moved  by 
the  same  activities  of  thought  and  feeling,  are  not  inconsidera- 
ble.    The  methodizing  agency  of  an  able  thinker  in  recasting 
and  representing  acknowledged  principles  and  received  facts 
in  such  relations  as  are  peculiar  to  hftnself,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  known  wants  of  his  hearers,  to  current  objections, 
to  prevailing  controversies,  and  to  popular  literature  or  pass- 
ing events,  whether  public  or  private,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.   Tlie  Professor  has  been  constituted,  and  accepted 
by  his  class  as  their  teacher,  and  communications  from  him  are 
received  with  a  deference  and  trust  which  are  accorded  to  no 
other  person.    It  is  often  diflScult,  sometimes  it  is  impossible, 
for  him  to  find  a  manual  or  text-book  which  accords  with  his 
opinions  or  method.     For  this  reason,  even  if  he  uses  a  text- 
book, he  must  lecture  more  or  less  in  order  to  supply  its  defi- 
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ciencies  or  rearrange  its  method.  Even  when  he  relies  chiefly 
upon  a  text-book  and  recitations,  lectures  may  be  required  to 
present  matter  which  can  only  be  gathered  from  many  authori- 
ties, which  the  student  is  incapable  of  looking  up  and  arrang- 
ing for  himself,  but  which,  when  presented  in  connection  with 
the  author  recited,  invests  the  study  of  the  subject  with  a 
heightened  interest,  and  impresses  its  truths  more  firmly  upon 
the  memory.  A  brief  course  of  lectures  is  often  of  the  great 
est  importance  as  a  means  of  gathering  together  what  has 
been  read  or  studied,  of  restating  it  in  a  compact  and  intelli- 
gible method,  and  impressing  it  more  firmly  upon  the  memory. 
Lectures,  also,  help  to  reveal  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
Professor's  intellect  and  heart  more  fully,  and  in  more  particu- 
lars, than  his  occasional  comments  upon  the  authors  which  are 
recited,  because  the  discussions  can  be  more  complete  and  ex- 
haustive. They  are  of  especial  importance  in  case  the  teaclier 
has  made  important  discoveries,  or  seized  upon  important 
truths,  or  invented  a  new  method,  or  completed  a  peculiar 
system.  The  necesiuty  and  usefulness  of  lectures  for  these 
and  other  ends,  will,  however,  vary  very  considerably  with 
different  studies  and  departments.  Instruction  in  the  Matlie^ 
matics  and  in  the  Classics,  with  the  exception  of  special  topics 
of  History  and  Antiquities,  can  be  most  advantageously  given 
in  connection  with  a  text-book  upon  which  the  Professor  com- 
ments and  the  pupil  is  examined. 

The  objections  to  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  lectures  for  in- 
struction in  any  department  of  college  teaching  are  manifold. 
The  pupil  receives  by  the  ear  and  not  by  the  eye.  The  eye 
can  re-peruse  what  it  sees  and  can  reflect  upon  its  import.  The 
ear  must  hear  it  a  second  time,  either  as  repeated,  or  as  given  in 
varied  phraseology,  and  made  obvious  and  palpable  by  copious 
illustrations.  Hence  the  lecturer  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
tedious  or  diffuse,  repetitious  or  superficial.  Hence  if  a  pu- 
pil relies  upon  a  lecturer  for  all  the  knowledge  which  he  ac- 
quires, his  acquisitions  will  be  scanty  and  imperfectly  grounded, 
even  if  he  employs  his  own  thinking  in  revising  and  recasting 
what  he  has  heard.  A  remembered  lecture  is  vastly  inferior  to 
a  thoroughly  mastered  book,  because  the  book  will  ordinarily 
be  more  condensed  and  scientific  than  the  lecture,  or,  if  not. 
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more  of  it  will  bo  retained  and  placed  methodically  at  the 
service  of  the  learner.  The  reason  why  lectures  are  especially 
adapted  to  stadents  who  have  read  and  mastered  many  books, 
is  that  the  teacher  in  snch  cases  may  revise  and  recast  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  acquired,  or,  it  need  be,  supply  what 
is  wanting  or  confute  what  is  erroneous,  and  have  an  audience 
ititelligent  and  appreciative  by  reason  of  their  previously 
acquired  knowledge. 

Not  only  can  the  pupil  gain  less  positive  knowledge  and 
fewer  thoughts  than  from  an  hour's  reading,  and  for  this  reason 
receive  from  it  less  advantage,  but  he  will  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge in  a  manner  which  will  less  vigorously  exercise  and  dis- 
cipline his  powers.  The  fact  that  the  acquisition  by  the  lec- 
ture is  the  most  pleasant,  may  indicate  that  the  attitude  of 
the  pupil  is  passive  and  receptive  rather  than  active  and  recre- 
ative. The  stimulus  and  aid  furnished  by  the  presence  and 
voice  of  the  teacher  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  self-exciting 
and  self-controlling  activity  of  the  learner.  Attendance  upon 
lectures  is  exhaustive  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially injurious  to  both  the  taste  and  the  power  for^  close  and 
effective  private  study.  If  the  chief  reliance  is  placed  upon 
lectures,  live  or  six  hours  of  close  attention  will  constitute 
sufficient  labor  for  the  day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
the  pupil  must  be  given  to  studying  his  notes  for  retention  or 
examination.  The  consequence  will  be  that  very  little  reading 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  student  will  become  the  passive 
recipient  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  his  teachers,  and 
hence,  even  under  the  ablest  and  most  various  instruction,  nar- 
row in  his  range  of  knowledge  and  of  thought,  if  not  the  pas- 
sionate and  bigoted  adherent  of  a  single  school,  with  few 
resources  and  a  feebler  inclination  to  correct  his  defects. 

For  the  more  advanced  students  of  a  college,  and  even  for 
the  students  of  professional  schools,  instruction  by  lecturing 
should  be  sparingly  applied.  It  should  never  supersede  the 
independent  reading  of  the  student  nor  the  task-work  of  indi- 
vidual acquisition  and  thought.  For  pupils  who  are  less  ad- 
vanced it  should  be  employed  very  rarely,  and  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rousing  the  attention,  stimulating  the  xeal  and  gather- 
ing into  brief  and  comprehensive  statements  the  most  general 
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viewe  of  the  topic  or  author  which  is  studied.  The  chief  oc- 
cupation of  such  students  should  be  to  commit  to  memory, 
and  to  master  by  thought,  the  words  and  principles  which  the 
text-books  present  for  study.  The  use  of  a  text-book  is,  how- 
over,  in  no  sense  degrading  to  the  instructor,  nor  does  it  pre- 
clude him  from  giving  instruction  in  the  amplest  variety  and 
the  most  effective  manner.  The  teacher  is  not  necessarily 
degraded  to  the  position  of  a  mere  examiner  of  his  pupils' 
work  or  a  hearer  of  recitations.  On  the  contrary,  he  enjoys 
special  advantages  for  the  most  effective  teaching,  viz.,  teach- 
ing by  the  Socratic  method.  The  defects  of  his  author  in 
statement  or  in  method  may  even  be  the  convenient  occasion 
and  foil  to  set  off  his  own  better  phrased  definitions  or  his 
neater  methods.  The  felicitous  or  defective  performance  of 
his  pupil  may  excite  the  instructor  to  draw  forth  the  vindica- 
tion or  the  correction  of  his  work  by  well  adapted  question- 
ings. Instruction  given  in  this  way  is  more  concrete  and  lively 
than  the  more  general  and  abstract  expositions  of  the  lecture- 
room.  To  comment  upon  an  author  may  task  the  powers  and 
display  the  genius  of  the  most  gifted  teacher  as  effectively  and 
variously  as  to  utter  his  own  lucubrations.  Indeed  the  brief 
foot  notes  of  a  learned  commentator ,  upon  a  printed  text  are 
often  as  valuable  as  the  learned  dissertations  which  he  presents 
in  an  appendix,  instruction  by  this  method  has  also  the  very 
great  advantage  of  bringing  the  teacher  into  a  close  and  indi- 
vidual contact  with  his  pupil,  of  giving  him  a  personal  know-, 
ledge  of  his  powers  and  his  defects,  and  sometimes  of  awakening 
a  humane  and  friendly  interest  in  his  progress.  The  familiar 
questionings  of  the  class-room  open  and  invite  the  way  to 
familiar  intercourse  and  acquaintance  in  private.  They  tend 
to  bring  both  pupil  and  teacher  into  the  relations  of  confidence 
and  friendship,  and  thus  to  make  real  the  ideal  of  friendly 
guidance  >n  the  one  hand  and  of  grateful  docility  on  the  other. 
We  dwell  upon  this  point  at  greater  length,  for  the  reason 
that  the  opinion  has  extensively  prevailed  in  this  country,  and 
is  countenanced  by  manifold  influences,  that  the  American  col- 
leges can  never  rise  to  their  proper  position  until  they  are 
manned  by  a  large  number  of  eminent  professors,  to  each  of 
whom  shall  be  assigned  a  lecture  room  for  instruction,  and 
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wliose  Bole  function  shall  be  to  read  or  expound  the  results  of 
his  individual  researches.  If  examinations  are  to  be  enforced, 
it  is  held  that  even  these  shf»nld  be  conducted  by  assistants  or 
tutors,  but  from  all  duties  of  this  sort  which  involve  a  close 
personal  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  indi- 
di vidua!  pupil  the  professor  should  seek  to  be  excused,  as  in- 
consistent with  his  position  and  interfering  with  his  own 
studies.  No  heresy  seems  to  us  more  dangerous  than  this. 
No  disaster  could  be  more  serious  than  for  college  instructors  or 
college  guardians  to  cherish  such  ideals  as  this  of  what  is 
desirable  for  the  college  or  attainable  by  a  professor.  All  ten- 
dencies in  this  direction  should  be  discouraged  as  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  these  most  important  institutions  by  weakening 
their  eflBciency,  and  as  inconsistent  with  efficient  teaching  and 
thorough  acquisition. 

If  a  man  desires  to  be  a  professor  in  an  American  college 
he  desires  a  good  work,  but  he  ought  to  have  just  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  desires.  His  official  busi- 
ni'ss  is  to  educate  the  young,  i.  e.  it  is  to  teach  and  to  train. 
This  is  the  work  for  which  the  college  exists,  and  in  carrying 
forward  which  all  its  instructors,  the  professor  included,  are 
appointed.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  teach  he  must  himself 
know,  and  in  order  to  make  progress  in  knowledge,  he  must 
himself  continue  to  study  and  learn.  In  order  to  continue  to 
learn  he  must  also  have  leisure  and  opportunities.  For  these 
reasons  he  should  not  be  overworked  in  teaching ;  he  should 
not  be  employed  so  many  hours  in  instruction  as  to  be  unable 
to  study  with  freshness  and  success,  nor,  we  may  add,  should 
he  be  so  distracted  with  cares  by  reason  of  insufficient  pay,  or 
so  worn  with  other  labors  required  by  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing his  living,  as  to  have  little  strength  either  for  study  or 
instruction.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  his  post  is 
one  of  duty  to  his  pupils  as  an  instructor.  The  American  col- 
lege is  not  designed  primarily  to  promote  the  cause  of  science 
by  endowing  posts  in  which  men  of  learning  and  science  may 
prosecute  their  researches,  but  to  secure  successful  instruction 
for  our  youth.  In  securing  the  last  object,  it  incidentally  pro- 
motes the  first,  and  cannot  do  otherwise,  but  its  aims  should 
be  primarily  and  distinctly  directed  to  eflfective  instruction  as 
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the  chief  end  of  its  existence.  It  may  be  desirable,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  connect  with  a  college  special  lec- 
tnreships  to  be  occupied  by  distinguished  scholars  whose  duties 
should  be  limited.  We  will  not  discuss  this  question  here,  but 
would  only  remark  in  passing  that,  whatever  the  functions  of 
such  lecturers  may  be,  they  are  very  subordinate  and  inconside- 
rable, compared  with  those  of  the  instructors  who  have  the 
charge  of  classes  as  their  regular  employment  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  education  as  their  principal  occupa- 
tion. 

We  return  to  our  subject.  We  assert  that  it  is  not  only  un- 
desirable that  our  colleges  should  very  largely  give  instruction 
by  lectures,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  more  advanced 
schools  of  knowledge,  both  professional  and  general,  would 
gain  in  thoroughness  and  eflSciency  if  they  combined  with 
lecturing  thorough  courses  of  reading.  Nothing  is  more  nnsat- 
isfact'»ry  in  the  judgraent  of  one  who  sees  beneath  the  surface, 
than  the  superficial  habits  and  the  narrow  culture  which  are 
contracted  by  the  students  of  those  professional  schools  in 
which  the  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures.  We  observe 
hopeful  tendencies  in  these  schools  toward  reform  in  this  very 
particular,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  in  our 
speech-making  and  speech-admiring  country  that  the  millen- 
nium of  colleges  will  never  come  till  they  are  advanced  to  uni- 
versities, and  that  to  the  conception  of  a  university  the  essential 
elements  are  a  library,  museums,  a  suite  of  lecture  rooms  with 
a  professor  in  every  chair,  and  classes  of  persons  with  pens 
and  paper  who  pay  their  fees  with  regularity  and  promptness  I 

But  here  we  shall  be  met  with  the  familiar  inquiries  and  ob- 
jectiins,  how  is  it  with  the  German  Universities?  Is  not  their 
practice  directly  opposed  to  your  theory  ?  Is  not  the  instruc- 
tion in  these  universities  given  almost  exclusively  by  lectures? 
Where  in  all  the  world  is  instruction  more  valuable  or  received 
by  a  larger  number  of  appreciative  and  zealous  hearers?  To 
this  we  reply,  the  German  universities,  as  has  already  been 
said,  presuppose  the  gymnasia.  In  the  education  which  they 
give,  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  they  adapt  themselves  to  stu- 
dents who  have  been  trained,  in  these  lower  institutions,  to  the 
power  to  understand,  to  assimilate  and  delight  in,  the  lectures 
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which  the  UDivereitj  gives.  Take  away  the  gymnasia  and  the 
hearers  who  have  been  trained  by  their  peculiar  method,  ai>d 
tlie  university  lecturers  would  either  become  uninteUigible  or 
else  unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  or  inadequate 
culture  of  their  hearers.  The  hearers  of  tlie  university  lec- 
tures are  also  stimulated  to  attention  and  zeal  by  manifold 
influences  which  either  do  not  exist  or  act  but  feebly  in  this 
country.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  is  often  represented,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  hearers  of  these  lectures  are  either  enthusiastic 
or  eminently  successful  devotees  of  knowledge.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  a  few,  upon  subjects  which  excite  in  this  country  the 
ardor  of  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  devotee,  is  indeed  most 
noticeable,  but  this  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  instruction  is  given  by  lectures.  This  enthusiasm  is 
more  frequent  and  more  fervent,  as  not  a  few  attendants  upon 
the  universities  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  at  those  exercises  in 
which  the  instruction  is  given  more  nearly  after  the  English 
and  American  methods.  A  large  number  of  the  students  are 
negligent  and  idle,  though  they  have  been  trained  by  the  rigid 
and  persistent  discipline  of  the  gymnasia,  and  though  they 
are  stimulated  to  effort  by  the  manifold  excitements  of  Ger- 
man society, — a  larger  number  than  in  the  American  colleges; 
notwithstanding  the  prevalent  impression  in  this  country  to 
the  contraty.  Last  of  all,  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  professors  and  educators  in  Germany  itself  is  in 
favor  of  modifying  the  lecture  system  by  introducing  instruc- 
tion by  recitations  to  a  large  extent  The  only  insuperable 
obstacle  which  these  opinions  encounter  is  the  indolence  and 
indisposition  of  the  professors  themselves,  who  greatly  prefer 
a  system  which  relieves  them  of  the  drudgery  and  petty  details 
which  the  other  method  seems  to  involve. 

The  authority  of  the  example  of  the  great  English  univer- 
sities is  decidedly  against  instruction  by  lectures.  The  few 
lecturers  who  are  provided  are  little  esteemed  and  scantily  at- 
tended on.  Now  and  then  a  brilliant  and  able  pr<»fessor  attracts 
a  few  scores  of  admiring  listeners,  but  the  educating  influence 
of  his  instructions  is  very  inconsiderable.  Of  late  a  reform- 
ing party  has  sprung  up  within  and  without  the  universities, 
who  argue  from  the  eminent  scholarship  and  the  scientific  zeal 
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which  prevails  in  the  German  universities,  that  if  a  system 
similar  to  theirs  were  introduced  in  England  it^  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  zeal  and  proficiency.  In  these  judgments 
they  overlook  or  underestimate  the  very  admirable  results 
which  the  English  method,  objectionable  and  deficient  as  it  is 
in  the  particulars  complained  of,  has  effected  in  the  manhood 
and  power  of  the  multitudes  of  its  reading  men.  They  also 
entirely  leave  out  of  view  the  difference  in  the  structure  of 
English  and  German  society  and  in  the  motives  which  in  the 
two  countries  stimulate  to  intellectual  activity,  as  well  as  de- 
termine the  directions  in  which  this  activity  shall  be  emploj^d. 
Leaving  the  question  between  lectures  and  recitations,  we 
proceed  to  another  point;  W\e frequency  of  the  recitations  and 
the  manner  in  which  fidelity  should  be  enforced.  Should 
these  exercises  be  frequent  or  only  occasiouHl  ?  Should  the 
acquisitions  and  diligence  of  the  pupil  be  estimated  daily,  or 
oftener';  or  should  this  be  done  only  at  what  are  technically 
called  examinations,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  ?  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  examinations 
are  required  under  almost  every  system  and  in  institutions  of 
all  kinds,  in  the  English  and  German  universities,  the  Amer- 
ican colleges,  and  in  most  professional  and  scientific  schools. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  concerns  the  question  whether 
these  examinations  shall  be  held  rarely  and  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  permanent  acquisitions  of  the  student,  or 
whether  in  addition  to  such  examinations,  others  shall  be  held, 
and  very  frequently,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion and  of  testing  the  student's  diligence  and  progress.  It 
should  alf^>  be  noticed  that,  in  all  instrtutions,  marks  or  their 
equivalents  are  employed  «at  what  are  technically  called  ex- 
aminations, and  that  the  only  difference  of  opinion  relates  to 
the  question  whether  they  shall  be  also  employed  in  what  are 
technically  called  recitations.  In  the  English  universities  the 
private  tutor,  or  coa^h^  hears  the  pupil  recite  his  classics  and 
his  mathematics,  but  he  does  this  simply  to  prepare  him  for 
his  examination,  whether  this  be  a  class  or  a  pass  examination. 
He  bears  him  recite  while  he  works  with  him — oftener  while 
be  works  at  him — ^tbr  the  purpose  of  correcting  his  errors,  of 
inculcating  what  he  needs  to  notice  and  remember,  and  above 
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all,  that  he  may  qaicken  and  strengthen  his  capacity  to  retain 
and  recall  what  he  learns.  In  the  great  schools  of  England 
the  practice  of  daily  recitations  is  as  abundantly  insisted  on 
as  it  is  in  the  American  schools  and  colleges;  the  manner  of 
conducting  them  being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  which 
the  pupil  is  required  to  furnish.  In  the  German  gymnasia 
the  pupils  perform  more  of  their  studying  in  the  presence  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  teacher  tlian  with  us.  Dictations  are  abund- 
ant, which  the  pupil  records  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
instructor.  Passages  in  the  classics  are  read  and  commented 
on  by  the  teacher;  the  principles  and  examples  in  mathematics 
are  expounded  and  explained  before  the  classes.  The  five 
hours  of  attendance  are  indeed  more  conspicuously  hours  of 
instruction  and  of  acquisition,  of  joint  and  excited  labor  on 
the  part  of  instructor  and  pupil,  than  they  are  in  the  English 
public  schools  and  in  the  American  colleges.  But  the  pupil 
also  recites,  and  his  task  ordinarily  is  not  complete  without  a 
great  deal  of  work  out  of  school,  the  results  of  which  he  brings 
np  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher.  Whatever  is  set  as  a 
task  or  has  been  communicated  in  the  class-room  is  reproduced 
by  the  scholar  and  may  be  called  for  at  any  time. 

In  the  American  colleges  the  practice  has  till  recently  been 
uniform.  Very  frequent  recitations  have  been  required  and 
the  performance  of  the  student  at  every  one  of  these  exercises 
has  been  estimated  in  determining  his  scholarship,  whether  or 
not  an  entry  was  made  by  marks.  Formerly  the  examinations 
were  more  hurried  and  superficial  than  they  should  have  been. 
They  were  usually  viva  voce  /  written  answers  from  a  series  of 
questions  being  comparatively  unknown.  Of  late,  marks  have 
been  introduced  at  the  daily  as  well  as  at  the  occasional  ex- 
aminations, and  the  occasional  examinations  have  been  far 
more  formal  and  thorough.  Indeed  in  respect  of  form  and 
thoroughness,  though  not  in  respect  of  quality'  or  quantity  of 
matter,  these  occasional  examinations,  both  written  and  viva 
voce,  in  the  best  colleges,  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those 
of  such  institutions  as  make  occasional  examinations  the  only 
tests  of  scholarship  and  the  only  grounds  for  honors.  More- 
over, till  of  late  the  minute  attention  and  the  constant  press- 
ure applied  in  the  regular  recitations,  in  the  form  of  marks  or 
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otherwise,  have  been  intensified  in  the  same  doajree  with  the 
increased  breadth  and  pressnre  employed  in  the  occasional 
examinations. 

Some  tendencies  to  change  have,  however,  of  late  been 
manifest.  In  one  college  a  great  excitement  was  recently  oc- 
casioned by  the  application  of  marks  to  recitations  evaded  by 
nnexcused  absence.  In  connection  with  this  the  cnstom  of 
nsing  marks  at  all  has  been  complained  of  as  degrading  to  the 
manly  spirit  of  the  pupils,  and  this  complaint  has  been  re- 
echoed in  not  a  few  of  the  pnblic  journals.  The  proposal  has, 
in  some  quarters,  almost  assumed  the  form  of  a  demand  that 
marking  phonid  be  abandoned  as  savoring  too  much  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  is  fitted  for  school- boys,  and  as  therefore  unsuited 
to  young  men  at  college.  Other  objections  have  been  urged, 
as  that  it  tends  to  foster  the  spirit  of  servile  and  superficial 
study,  and  that  it  promotes  cramming  for  the  recitation  im- 
mediately impending,  as  well  as  brings  constantly  before  the 
student  an  immediate  gain  or  loss,  one  of  which  he  will  snatch 
at  and  the  other  he  will  evade  by  stealthy  and  superficial  prac- 
ticea,  to  the  damage  of  his  intellectual  and  personal  integrity. 
It  is  objected,  moreover,  that  the  attention  of  the  instructor  is 
divided  and  distracted  between  the  work  of  instruction  and  of 
adjusting  the  measure  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  has  been  proposed  to  abandon  mark- 
ing at  recitations  and  even  nmrking  for  attendance,  and  to 
hold  somewhat  frequent  examinations,  say  whenever  an  author 
has  been  read,  or  any  special  topic  in  science  or  literature  has 
been  finished,  which  examinations  shall  be  the  sole  gnnmd  of 
judging  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupil  and  his  claims  to 
honors.  In  favor  of  this  arrangement  it  is  asserted  that  the 
student  will  study  his  author  and  his  subject  more  thoroughly 
because  he  will  study,  not  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole, — that,  being 
thrown  somewhat  more  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  will  study 
with  more  manly  purposes  and  a  more  direct  regard  to 
his  own  self-improvement.  It  is  claimed,  as  a  chief  advantage, 
that  he  will  *'  cram  "  his  intellectual  nutriment  less  and  digest 
it  more  perfectly. 

It  may  be  said,  nn  the  other  hand,  that  all  these  advantages 
may  be  secured  without  abandoning  the  most  stringent  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  daily  recitations.  Exafninaticms  may  be  multi- 
plied as  is  proposed,  and  to  any  extent,  for  the  purpose  of 
givi  g  the  papil  a  general  view  of  and  command  over  an 
author  and  a  subject,  and  great  comparative  importance  may 
be  attached  to  such  reviews  and  the  student's  performances,  in 
the  estimate  of  his  scholarship.  But  the  advantages  of  fre- 
quent reviews  of  this  kind  need  not  be  purchased  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  advantages  which  are  peculiar  to  the  daily  recita- 
tions, at  which  the  presence  of  the  pupil  is  enforced,  and  his 
performances  are  marked.  The  claim  that  the  substitution  of 
the  one  for  the  other  as  a  measure  of  scholarship  would  exclude 
or  discourage  "  cramming,"  is,  in  our  view,  not  only  wholly  un- 
tenable, but  it  suggests  the  most  serious  objection  against  such 
examinations,  when  made  the  sole  criterion,  that  they  emi- 
nently foster  the  cramming  spirit.  Indeed,  we  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  nothing  can  intensify  this  spirit  so  actively  as  the 
introduction  of  such  examinations  as  a  stibstitute  for  daily 
enforced  recitations.  In  any  school,  college,  or  university,  let 
a  single  day  of  the  week  or  the  month  be  devoted  to  a  review 
and  examination  upon  the  work  of  the  week  or  the  month ; 
and  let  this  be  accepted  as  the  chief  or  only  test  of  that  work, 
and  the  day  or  two  preceding  will  inevitably  be  devoted  to  the 
most  energetic  cramming.  The  first  part  of  the  week  or 
month  will,  by  the  less  faithful  and  conscientious,  be  wasted 
or  expended  on  favorite  pursuits,  and  the  work  that  should 
have  been  distributed  evenly  among  the  several  days  will  be 
crowded  into  one  or  two.  Even  the  more  studious  and  am- 
bitious will  be  more  careless  of  their  daily  studies  and  of  course 
less  qualified  to  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  instruction  which 
is  given,  and  will  rely  upon  their  capacity  to  apply  their  con- 
centrated energies  upon  the  reviews.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
daily  recitations  involve  a  daily  cram,  we  can  only  reply  that 
a  daily  cram  is  less  objectionable  than  a  weekly  or  mc»nthly 
cram,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  taken  is  smaller  and  the  un- 
natural strain  of  the  powers  is  less  severe.  Moreover  the  daily 
so-called  cram  renders  the  strain  at  the  end  of  the  week  or 
month  less  severe.  Indeed  it  makes  the  labor  less  a  labor  of 
cramming  at  all.     Superficial,  indolent,  and  unfaithful  men 
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will  abuse  any  syBtem,  and  hence  the  only  question  worth  con- 
sidering is,  which  system  grants  facilities  for  the  least  abuse. 

To  dispense  with  the  enforced  recitation,  moreover,  would 
be  to  throw  away  one  of  the  chief  incidental  advantages  attain- 
ed by  college  discipline,  apart  from  the  special  culture  which 
it  imparts,  and  that  is  the  training  of  tlie  man  to  the  power 
and  habit  of  successfully  concentrating  and  controlling  his 
powers.  This  discipline  trains  a  man  to  bring  his  powers  to 
act  with  their  utmost  energy,  within  a  given  time,  to  meet  an 
impending  necessity.  To  be  able  to  do  this  under  the  varying 
calls  of  life  with  effect,  is  one  great  secret  of  success  in  any 
occupation  or  pursuit.  To  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  greatest 
diversity  of  circumstances  and  exigencies,  gives  a  man  the 
widest  and  most  varied  influence.  R.  W.  Emerson  says  very 
finely  in  his  "  Conduct  of  Life,"  that  of  the  conditions  of 
success  ^'  tbe  first  is  the  stopping  off  decisively  our  miscella- 
neous activity,  and  concentrating  our  force  on  one  or  a  few 
points ;  as  the  gardener,  by  severe  pruning,  forces  the  sap  of 
the  tree  into  one  or  two  vigorous  limbs,  instead  of  suffering  it 
to  spindle  into  a  sheaf  of  twigs."  "  The  one  prudence  in  life 
is  concentration ;  the  one  evil  is  dissipation  ;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  our  dissipations  are  coarse  or  fine  ;  property 
and  its  cares,  friends,  and  a  social  habit,  or  politics,  or  music, 
or  feasting.  Everything  is  good  which  takes  away  one  play- 
thing and  delusion  more,  and  drives  us  home  to  add  one  stroke 
of  faithful  work."  ''  Concentration  is  the  secret  of  strength 
in  politics,  in  war,  in  trade,  in  short,  in  all  management  of 
human  affairs.  One  of  the  high  anecdotes  of  the  world  is  the 
reply  of  Newton  to  the  inquiry,  '  how  he  had  been  able  to 
achieve  his  discoveries?' — 'By  always  intending  my  mind.'" 
'^  A  man  who  has  that  presence  of  mind  which  can  bring  to 
him  on  the  instant  all  he  knows,  is  worth  for  action  a  dozen 
men  who  know  as  much,  but  can  only  bring  it  to  light  slowly." 
The  constantly  enforced  recitations  of  the  college,  following 
each  other  day  after  day,  and  more  than  once  in  the  day, 
made  important  as  the  conditions  of  success  and  honor,  and 
continued  for  several  years,  are  an  admirable  discipline  to  this 
self-control  and  self  mastery.  They  hold  a  man  to  hie  work  by 
a  pressure  that  he  cannot  evade.    They  train  him  to  bring  his 
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powerB  to  act  apoo  a  task  that  most  be  achieved  within  the 
hour,    lliey  help  him  to  despise  slight  indispositions,  whether 
of  body  or  of  mind,  to  set  aside  inertia  and  headaches,  to  turn 
from  the  novel  and  the  newspaper,  the  gymnasium  and  the 
rowing  match,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class  nK>m.    If  this  is  not  the  way  to  treat  the  pttpU 
as  a  mauj  it  is  the  way  to  make  him  a  man^ — with  a  man^s  com- 
mand over  his  intellect,  and  a  man's  capacity  to  summon  and 
direct  his  energies  at  will,  and  to  energize  them  up  to  the 
demand  of  every  occasion.     It  is  because  of  tliis  very  result 
that  the  English  university  system  has  done  so  much  for  its 
reading  men,  and  made  ont  of  them  the  mature,  self-poised, 
efficient  men  of  action ;  and  when  the  occasion  required,  men 
of  effective  speech.     Notwithstanding  all  the  evils  of  excessive 
cramming,  increased  as  they  are  by  the  enormous  pecuniary 
value  of  the  prizes  in  prospect,  notwithstanding,  too,  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  curriculum  prescribed,  the  training,  simply  as 
training,  ot  these  universities,  has  done  more  for  England  and 
more  for  the  world  than  has  ever  yet  been  acknowledged.     It 
has  hardened  the  bone  to  a  compactor  grain,  and  toughened  the 
muscle  to  a  finer  fibre  than  any  other,  simply  because  it  has 
aroused  and  concentrated  the  energies  for  the  accomplishment 
of  definite  tasks,  and  because,  after  the  traiuiug  of  its  cham- 
pions was  complete,  the  empire  of  England  has  furnished  for 
them  an  arena  in  diplomacy,  in  commerce,  in  politics,  and  at 
the  bar,  which  was  fitted  still  further  to  excite  and  to  display 
these  most  consummate  powers.     However  justly  we  may 
criticise  or  complain  of  the  universities  of  England  for  doing 
so  little  for  science,  or  philosophy,  or  even  for  the  best  kind  of 
philology,  we  ought  never  to  overlook  what  they  have  done 
for  the  training  of  the  men  who  have  wrought  the  deeds,  and 
uttered  the  thoughts,  and  inspired  the  sentiments  that  have 
made  England  so  great.     But  while  the  universities  have  so 
efficiently  trained  their  honor  or  class-men,  it  is  the  universal 
testimony,  that  the  pass-men  have  been  as  grossly  neglected. 
And  why  ?    Chiefly  because  they  are  not  held  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  daily  work  under  the  pressure  of  a  constantly  imr 
vending  necessity.     We  cannot  imitate  their  class  system  in 
his  country,  because  we  have  no  such  prizes  as  they  possess  by 
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which  to  enforce  and  stimulate  labor.  Tlie  nnivereity  of 
Oxford  distributes  yearly  in  scholarsliips,  fellowships,  etc.,  the 
sum  of  120,000  pounds  sterling,  the  hope  of  sharing  in  which, 
excites  some  four  or  five  htindred  reading  men.  It  may  be  safe 
to  dispense  with  daily  examinations  when  the  hope  of  such  re- 
wards constantly  inspires  and  impels  to  labor.  Their  failure  to 
influence  the  pass-men  to  constant  industry,  and  often  even  to 
the  appearance  or  profession  of  such  industry,  should  warn  the 
American  colleges  against  any  similar  relaxation  in  the  tension 
of  the  feeble  incitements  which  they  can  apply. 

The  German  system  has  also  prizes  in  the  civil  and  pro- 
fessional appointments,  which  are  determined  by  the  result  of 
every  examination  from  the  begmning  of  thegymnasial  to  the 
end  of  the  university  life,  and  which  are  most  powerfully  rein- 
forced by  the  intense  and  prevailing  intellectual  activity  of 
the  cultivated  classes.  But  the  German  system  fails  eflectivcly 
to  reach  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  university  men,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  rigid  and  compulsory  training  of  the 
gymnasium  has  previously  done  for  them. 

As  to  the  objection  or  the  sentiment  on  which  it  is  founded, 
that  to  labor  under  compulsion  or  for  marks  is  degrading  to 
the  manhood  of  the  pupil;  neither  seem  to  us  to  require  con- 
sideration or  discussion.  The  constraint  is  moral,  and  is  of 
precisely  the  same  character  which  meets  a  man  all  his  life 
long.  It  is  only  made  more  definite  and  efficient  in  the  college. 
It  neither  excludes  nor  weakens  the  nobler  motives  of  self- 
culture  and  of  duty,  the  motives  derived  from  the  love  of 
learning,  or  from  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  man  and  to  do  honor 
to  Ood.  Marks  for  what  a  man  is  and  does  are  everywhere 
noted  for  or  against  him,  with  more  or  less  justice,  as  long  as 
be  lives,  and  for  all  his  efforts,  in  the  judgments  of  his  fellows, 
and,  as  we  are  taught,  even  in  the  books  of  the  Eternal  Judge. 

We  object,  then,  most  strenuously  to  the  substitution  of  the 
occasional  examination  for  the  daily  recitatioUt  because  wher- 
ever it  has  been  used  it  has  failed  even  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances ;  because  it  can  be  applied  in  the  Amer- 
ican colleges  with  a  comparatively  feeble  efficiency ;  and  be- 
cause the  stimulus  and  training  involved  in  constant  and  re- 
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quired  intellectaal  application,  is  more  needed  and  is  less 
valued  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  A  few  self-educated 
men  reach  the  same  results  on  similar  conditions  in  different 
circumstances,  as  the  lamented  Lincoln  forced  himself  to  master 
Euclid's  geometry,  and  learned  in  that  way  to  master  his  own 
intellectual  powers.  But  the  great  mass  of  our  ruling  minds, 
and  among  them  a  considerable  number  of  college  graduates, 
are  shrewd  and  quick-witted,  rather  than  reflective  and  self- 
directing — men  of  intense  intellectual  activity  and  exalted 
self-contidence,  rather  than  patient  and  scrutinizing  seekers 
after  truth,  and,  worst  of  all,  men  of  little  reverence  for  truth 
and  small  confidence  in  principles. 

If  there  is  any  country  where  the  sobering  and  disciplining 
influence  of  a  vigorous  but  enlightened  training  from  books  is 
needed,  or  where  it  is  fitted  to  be  most  eflicient,  it  is  in  a 
country  like  this.  If  there  is  any  country  where  those  who 
themselves  have  had  experience  of  the  benefits  of  college  dis- 
cipline, and  have  seen  its  power  over  their  fellows,  and  to 
whom,  withal,  is  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  wealthy  and  influential  seats  of  learning,  should 
be  sl«>w  in  relaxing  the  eflSciency  of  its  forces,  it  is  the  country 
in  which  presumptuous  demagogues,  both  lay  and  clerical,  edito- 
rial and  speech-making,  cry  one  thing  one  day  and  another 
thing  the  next,  and  where  quacks  in  education,  religion,  and 
politics  of  every  variety  and  degree  find  a  ready  hearing  and 
devoted  partisans. 

A  continued  residence  at  college,  or  keeping  one^s  terrns^ 
has  been  esteemed  important  in  all  the  American  colleges. 
Such  residence  has  ordinarily  been  required  as  a  condition  for 
the  first  degree.  The  practice  of  shortening  the  course  by 
over-leaping  a  year  or  a  term,  or  of  presenting  one's  self  for 
examination  at  any  time,  has  not  been  allowed,  on  the  general 
theory  that  no  person,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, can  perform  the  work  of  two  years  or  of  two  terms  in 
one,  and  therefore  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  examination 
in  advance  of  his  standing.  This  practice  and  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  founded,  are  called  in  question  by  some,  and  the 
doctrine  is  advanced  and  occasionally  put  in  practice,  that 
residence  and  class  standing  should  both  be  disregarded,  pro- 
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vided  the  pnpil  can  pass  the  prescribed  examinations.  So 
mnch  prominence  has  of  late  been  attached  to  competitive^ 
examinations  all  the  world  over,  that  the  importance  of  resi- 
dence and  continued  study  has  been  somewhat  overlooked,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  practice  should  be  recom- 
mended and  introduced  in  some  colleges  of  ceasing  to  require 
continued  or  rec^nlar  residence,  and  of  throwing  open  the 
examinations  for  decrees, — possibly  for  honors, — to  all  well- 
accredited  applicants. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  subject  of  residence  at  length. 
It  will  come  up  again  in  another  connection.  We  will  content 
ourselves  by  citing  the  following  testimony  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  respect  to  the  German  practice  : 

**  A  public  school  boy,  who,  to  evade  tlie  rule  requiring  two 
years  in  primly  leaves  the  gymnasium  from  secunda^  goes  to  a 
private  school  or  private  tutor,  and  oflFers  himself  for  examina- 
tion within  two  years,  needs  a  special  permission  from  the 
minister  in  order  to  be  examined.  So  well  do  the  Prussian 
authorities  know  how  insuiBcient  an  instrument  for  their 
object — that  of  promoting  the  national  culture  and  filling  the 
professions  with  fit  men, — is  the  bare  examination  test ;  so 
averse  are  they  to  cram ;  so  clearly  do  they  perceive  that  what 
forms  a  youth,  and  what  he  should  in  all  ways  be  induced  to 
acquire,  is  the  orderly  development  of  his  faculties  under  good 
and  trained  teaching. 

"With  this  view  all  the  instructions  for  examination  are 
drawn  up.  It  is  to  tempt  candidates  to  no  special  preparation 
and  effort,  but  to  such  as  a  scholar  of  fair  ability  and 
proper  diligence,  may,  at  the  end  of  his  school  course,  come  to 
with  a  quiet  mind  and  without  a  painful  preparatory  effort 
tending  to  relaxation  and  torpor  as  soon  as  the  effort  is  over. 
The  total  cultivation  {GeeammtbUdunff)  of  the  candidate  is 
the  great  matter,  and  this  is  why  the  two  years  of  priina  are 
prescribed,  ^  that  the  instruction  in  this  highest  class  may  not 
degenerate  into  a  preparation  for  the  examination,  that  the 
pupil  may  have  the  requisite  time  to  come  steadily  and  with- 
out overharrying  to  the  fullness  of  the  measure  of  his  powers 
and  his  character ;  that  he  may  be  securely  and  thoroughly 
formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  a  mass 
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of  information  hastily  heaped  together.'  All  tumvUnariache 
Vorhereitung^  and  all  stimulation  of  vanity  and  emulation  is  to 
be  discouraged,  and  the  examination,  like  the  school,  is  to  re- 
gard das  Wesentliche  und  Daitemde — the  substantial  and 
enduring.  Perverse  stvdet  qui  examinibus  sttcdet^  was  a  favor- 
ite saying  of  Wolfs."    {Schools  and  Universities^ etc.) 

We  had  proposed  to  treat  distinctly  of  the  class  system 
which  is  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  American  colleges. 
It  has  not  escaped  severe  criticism,  and  at  present  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  still  more  earnest  objections.  It  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  the  several  features 
which  we  have  noticed,  viz.,  a  prescribed  curriculum,  an  en- 
forced and  daily  recitation,  and  a  continued  residence  or  keep- 
ing of  terms.  Some  of  its  more  important  relations,  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  culture  and  excitement,  will  need  to  be 
considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  American  college  aa 
a  society  having  a  common  and  organic  life. 

These  several  features  of  the  American  college  system  in- 
volve of  necessity  a  constant  enforcement  of  faithful  study  by 
the  instructors,  and  a  vigorous  application  of  stringent  disci- 
pline. A  curriculum,  frequent  recitations  and  constant  resi- 
dence, can  have  no  force  or  effect  unless  they  are  prescribed 
and  enforced  as  law,  and  are  made  the  conditions  of  enjoying 
the  advantages  and  reaping  the  rewards  which  the  college 
holds  in  its  gift.  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  elucidation. 
Young  men  who  are  too  manly  in  their  spirit,  and  too  inde- 
pendent in  their  feelings  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  discipline,  are 
too  old  in  their  feelings  to  be  members  of  a  college,  however 
young  they  may  be  in  years.  A  year's  trial  of  the  discipline  of 
a  bankiug  or  trading  house,  on  shipboard,  or  in  the  army, 
might  set  them  back  a  half-score  of  years  in  fancied  age,  and 
serve  to  correct  somewhat  their  ideas  of  the  consistency  of 
manliness  with  responsibility  and  supervision.  Their  conli- 
deut  advisers  of  the  press  who  recommend  the  abandonment 
of  supervision  and  constraint  over  such  high  minded  youths, 
may  be  properly  advised  in  turn  to  try  the  experiment  in  their 
own  printing  offices  and  among  the  members  of  their  own 
editorial  corps. 

We  neither  overlook  nor  deny  the  evils  of  the  college  system. 
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The  evils  which  attend  its  operation  are  neither  few  nor  slight. 
The  spirit  of  routine  is  constantly  in  danger  of  taking  pos- 
session of  both  instructors  and  pupils,  inducing  in  the  one  the 
mechanical  and  perfunctory  performance  of  duty,  and,  in  the 
other,  the  constrained  and  enforced  preparation  of  lessons. 
The  pupil  is  constantly  in  danger  of  regarding  the  lesson  as  a 
task  imposed,  and  of  overlooking  the  necessity  that  tasks 
should  be  imposed,  and  the  fact  that  every  task  brings  the 
opportunity  for  intellectual  energy  and  improvement.  Other 
modes  of  employing  and  improving  the  mind  which  are  more 
exciting,  or  are  rewarded  by  the  acclaim  of  one's  society  or 
one's  set,  such  as  rhetorical  exercises  and  feats  of  reading  and 
debate,  or  striking  acquisitions  out  of  the  common  line,  whether 
in  science,  or  letters,  or  in  achievements  less  intellectual,  are 
constantly  preferred  to  the  more  sober  and  common-place 
duties  of  the  college  work.  The  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expe- 
dients to  meet  the  enforced  recitatii^n,  the  use  of  assistance  to 
avoid  dishonor  or  discredit,  excessive  cramming  for  those 
examinations  which,  properly  used,  furnish  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunities for  a  leisurely  review,  and  the  prevalent  attitude  of 
antagonism  against,  instead  of  cooperation  with,  the  aims  of 
instructors,  are  too  widely  prevalent  and  too  notorious  to  be 
denied  or  overlooked.  The  disposition  to  find  in  the  uncon- 
strained pursuit  of  favorite  studies  for  the  fancied  future  an 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  studies  that  are  imposed  in  the 
present,  is  fearfully  prevalent.  Self  reproach  for  neglect,  or 
diagrin  at  disappointed  expectations,  or  vexation  at  some  real 
or  fancied  injustice,  is  made  the  pretext  or  excuse  for  per- 
sistent idleness  and  systematic  neglect.  The  college  studies 
are  declared  by  consent  to  be  a  bore,  even  by  many  who  derive 
from  them  no  inconsiderable  advantage.  Even  the  most  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  students  are  deterred  from  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  most  enlightened  spirit,  and  from  pertbcting  and 
fixing  them  by  additional  thought  and  research,  through  the 
influence  of  associations  which  their  better  judgments  resist, 
and  of  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  which  in  their  hearts  they 
are  ashamed.  Studying  for  rank  and  cramming  for  immediate 
effect,  both  tend  to  dwarf  the  love  of  knowledge  itself,  and  to 
induce  bad  intellectual  habits. 
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The  instruct  ore,  also,  are  in  danger  of  being  either  vexed  or 
disconraged,  and  so  of  becoming  unsympatbizing  with  and 
distrastfal  of  their  pupils.  Their  best  instructions  are  not 
always  listened  to,  or  not  appropriated,  through  the  impatience 
or  the  listlessness  of  their  constrained  and  wearied  pupils 
often  "  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined,"  through  the  poverty 
of  the  college,  in  low  and  ill-ventilated  class-rooms.  The  per- 
petual inculcation  of  elementary  knowledge  becomes  weari- 
some and  disgusting  to  the  men  whose  sympathies  with  the 
young  are  not  perpetually  renewed.  The  experience  of  the 
same  failures,  of  the  same  mistakes  and  observations  is  weari- 
some to  the  spirit.  The  antagonism  and  slyness  of  the  pupils 
tend  to  evoke  inhumanity  and  suspicion  in  the  teacher. 
Hence  the  want  of  earnestness  and  hopefulness,  of  courage  and 
patience,  sometimes  the  want  of  interest  in  the  truths  imparted, 
and  in  the  pupils  to  whom  they  are  given,  which  occasionally 
settle  down  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  half-paid  and  un- 
thanked  college  teacher,  and  paralyze  his  efforts,  and  eat  out 
his  life,  and  sometimes  make  him  pedagogical,  hard,  and  dry, 
or  supercilious,  distant,  and  "  Donnish." 

Not  a  few  of  these  evils  are  incidental  to  any  system  of  in- 
struction, whether  optional  or  enforced.  The  few  that  are 
occasioned  by  the  enforced  curriculum  of  the  college,  would,  if 
it  were  abandoned,  be  exchanged  for  others  more  serious,  and 
their  name  would  be  Legion.  It  is,  however,  a  fair  and  im- 
portant question  by  what  expedients  can  they  be  obviated  and 
the  college  system  retained,  as  it  must  be  or  be  sacrificed  at  the 
cost  of  evils  manifold  greater  and  more  numerous  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : 

First  of  all,  an  adequate  and  somewhat  uniform  preparation 
of  knowledge  and  power  should  be  sought  for  in  the  students, 
and  as  far  as  possible  should  be  required.  We  would  allow 
great  liberality  in  the  trial  of  candidates,  but  if,  after  trial, 
any  are  found  hopelessly  deficient,  they  should  be  sent  down 
either  to  another  class  or  to  a  thorough-going  coach,  who  will 
either  drive  them  up  to  their  duty,  or  discipline  them  to  better 
habits  of  study  and  acquisition.  The  men  who  are  best  pre- 
pared and  whose  previous  studies  in  any  way  make  it  easy  for 
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them  to  master  the  college  work,  shoald,  in  case  the  class  is 
divided  into  different  sections,  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
sestion  of  lowest  attainment,  but  should  be  compelled  to  keep 
up  to  the  line  which  is  fairly  within  their  reach.  Such  men 
should  be  stimulated,  if  possible,  by  some  additional  work  for 
honors  or  prizes,  especially  in  extra  classical  reading,  or  in 
mathematical  problems. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  not  a  few  enter  college  with  a  fine 
classical  preparation,  and  have  abundant  time  for  extra  read- 
ing, they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  a  special  exami- 
nation in  some  author  not  read  by  the  class,  at  which  honors 
should  be  given  to  all  who  acquit  themselves  well,  and  in  which 
success  should  count  in  the  estimate  of  the  college  standing. 
This  examination  should  require  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  studying  which  is  exacted  in  the  recitation  room. 
By  a  similar  method,  encouragement  for  special  studies  in  all 
departments  of  knowledge  should  be  systematically  allowed. 
In  order  to  provide  for  such  studies  and  examinations,  as  well 
as  to  give  somewhat  more  freedom  and  variety  to  the  cnrricu- 
lum,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  time  of  the  students 
should  be  less  cut  up  by  too  great  a  number  of  exercises.  In- 
deed, the  relief  would  be  very  great  to  both  students  and  in- 
structors if  in  any  way  this  change  could  be  effected,  especially 
in  the  two  higher  classes,  where  it  is  more  imperatively  re- 
quired and  where  it  would  be  best  appreciated. 

There  are  many  reasons,  indeed,  why,  in  the  later  years  of 
college  life,  the  recitations  should  not  be  so  frequent,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  evil  of  excessively  dividing  the  time,  and  also 
that  the  exercises  themselves  might  be  less  exclusively  exer- 
cises of  recitation,  and  admit  more  and  might  more  largely  the 
element  of  instruction.  It  would  be  most  desirable  if  the  in- 
structor should  seem  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  his  pupils  as 
he  is  in  the  English  Universities.  At  least,  .the  habits  of 
college  recitations  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  express  their  own  difBculties  or  misgiv- 
ings, or  ask  questions  for  information  and  guidance.  To  this 
end  the  apartments  should  be  made  attractive  and  convenient, 
and  should  be  provided  with  every  accessory  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  and  illustrations.     No  classical  room  would  be  any 
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the  less  agreeable  if  its  walls  were  hatig  with  attractive  maps 
and  photographs.  The  instruction  would  be  none  the  less 
severe  and  exacting,  were  the  stndents  allowed  to  breathe  a 
respirable  atmosphere,  or  to  sit  on  comfortable  benches.  The 
hopeful  son  of  Tim.  O'Fhiherty  is  better  accommodated  at  the 
age  of  ten  in  the  palatial  public  school-houses  that  are  voted 
him  by  our  sovereigns,  than  is  the  delicate  son  of  a  million- 
aire in  the  class  rooms  of  colleges  that  have  educated  thou- 
sands of  the  intellectual  princes  of  the  land. 

The  instruction  of  the  colleges  should  be  made  as  iritellec- 
tual  and  as  wide-reaching  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  drill- 
ing processes  should  justify  themselves  continually  to  the 
judgment  of  the  most  stupid  and  faithless.  Even  the  driest 
analysis  of  word  or  sentence  and  the  most  rigid  processes  of 
the  mathematics  may  be  enlivened  with  some  interesting  illus- 
trations and  applications,  provided  the  instructor  be  a  man  of 
intellectual  breadth  and  have  a  desire  to  stimulate  and  enlarge 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  The  teacher  of  the  classics  may  teach 
much  of  English  if  he  will,  while  he  professes  to  instruct  only 
in  Greek.  Geography,  history,  and  eesthetical  criticism  can 
scarcely  be  withholden  if  the  teacher  has  a  well-stored  and 
generous  mind.  We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  less  strictly  grammatical  and  a  more  liberal  character  should 
be  given  to  classical  study  in  the  advanced  years  of  the  course. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  if  more  frequent  instruction  and  in- 
citements were  furnished  of  a  general  character  in  respect  to 
the  opportunities  for  improvement  which  attend  each  of  the 
stages  of  college  life,  and  occasional  free  and  friendly  communi- 
cations were  made  respecting  the  hindrances  and  aids  to  self- 
culture  and  the  best  methods  of  making  the  most  of  the  col- 
lege curriculunu  Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  which  students 
err  more  seriously  than  in  respect  to  the  use  of  their  leisure, 
the  selection  of  private  or  special  studies,  the  direction  of  their 
reading  and  the  cultivation  of  facility  in  writing  and  in  speech. 
In  short,  while  the  disciplinary  processes  should  be  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigor,  in  order  that  they  may  be  eflScient,  the 
intellect  of  the  pupils  should  be  treated  aa  little  as  possible  as 
a  mechanical  recipient  and  should  be  stimulated  and  en- 
larged as  rapidly  as  possible  to  independent  and  rational  ac- 
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tivity.  This  is  possible  only  on  the  condition  that  the  instruct- 
ors are  men  of  generous  intellectual  training,  that  they  are 
not  so  overworked  as  to  become  mere  intellectual  drudges, 
and  that  they  give  the  best  of  their  energies  to  the  work  of 
teaching  and  of  training.  The  instructors  of  a  college  should 
be  men  who  are  not  merely  at  home  in  their  own  departments, 
but  who  understand  and  appreciate  their  relations  to  other  sci- 
ences and  to  life.  Otherwise  they  cannot  teach  in  a  liberal 
spirit  and  with  the  generous  effect  which  is  to  be  desired. 
They  should  not  be  overworked  in  the  college  by  being  tasked 
too  many  hours  to  allow  them  to  make  progress  in  their  own 
departments  and  to  retain  their  freshness  and  vigor  for  work  in 
the  class-room.  Nor  should  they  be  overworked  out  of  the  col- 
lege by  extra  labors  to  gain  the  living  which  they  fairly  earn 
and  which  the  college  ought  to  provide.  They  should  also 
give  the  choicest  of  their  energies  and  zeal  to  the  service  T>f 
the  college  as  instructors.  No  mistake  can  be  more  serious 
than  that  a  college  gains  very  largely  by  adding  to  its  corps  of 
professors  eminent  personages,  who  have  little  or  no  ac- 
tive concern  with  the  business  of  instruction  or  who  come 
rarely  in  contact  with  the  students.  The  continued  presence 
of  a  resident  professor  of  acknowledged  eminence,  or  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  a  non-resident  lecturer  of  popular  reni>wn, 
neither  of  whom  holds  a  constant  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  processes  of  instruction  and  moulding  that  are  every  day 
forming  and  exciting  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  students, 
is  of  comparatively  little  significance.  To  attach  to  the  roll 
of  a  college  a  list  of  names  of  men  eminent  for  science  or 
learning,  whose  connection  with  its  work  is  occasional  only, 
may  gratify  the  vanity  of  its  patrons  and  sound  largely  in  the 
ear  of  the  American  public,  but  it  adds  little  of  strength  and 
may  impart  much  of  weakness  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  corps. 
By  the  same  rule,  to  found  so-called  chairs  of  instruction  which 
shall  serve  as  comfortable  provisions  for  the  real  or  professed 
devotees  of  special  sciences,  may  promote  the  cause  of  science 
(in  a  questionable  way),  but  it  does  not  add  to  the  energy  or 
effect  of  the  college  or  university  as  a  place  of  training.  Even 
science  is  furthered  in  a  questionable  way  by  such  endow- 
ments, tor  the  reason  that  the  man  who  is  called  to  the  con- 
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Btant  service  of  instrnction,  is  far  more  likely  to  make  aHvanc^es 
iu  his  own  department  than  the  nvan  who  is  installed  upon  an 
endowment  in  which  study,  and  not  teaching;,  is  the  cliief 
object,  Tlie  German  professors  lecture  their  one  or  two  h«  nrs 
a  day  through  the  academical  year,  and  jet  they  do  far  more 
for  science  than  the  Fellows  at  Oxford  who  are  held  to  no 
duties  of  instruction  at  all. 

The  more  widely  cultured  an  instructor  is,  the  more  liberal 
will  be  the  spirit  and  effect  of  his  teaching,  all  other  thin&rs 
being  equal.  Consequently  to  deliver  the  colleges  from  the 
tendencies  of  routine,  they  must  be  provided  with  men  of  lib- 
eral culture  and  varied  intellectual  endowments.  The  infli- 
ence  of  such  teachers  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  spirir  nnd 
manner  of  their  direct  instructions.  The  presence  "f  and 
contact  with  a  man  of  such  a  description,  who  occuf>ies  the 
place  and  exercises  the  functions  of  an  instructor,  is  itself  both 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  most  etfertive  chnracter. 
The  driest  exercises  become  fresh  when  conducted  by  i^ndi 
teachers,  and  the  most  monotonous  routine  is  varied  bv  tli^'ir 
admonitions  and  sympathy. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  that  the  instructors  who 
man  our  colleges  should  be  men  of  high  general  and  »iUiM'ial 
culture.  It  is  equally  important  that  such  men  shoutd  not 
merely  be  attached  to  the  college,  but  should  become  its  w-rk- 
ing  forces  by  actually  coming  into  frequent  contact  with  tiie 
students  as  efficient  instructors.  The  proposal  to  attach  a  spe- 
cies of  university  chairs  to  the  American  colleges,  to  be  HPed 
by  eminent  aavans  or  specialists  who  shall  simplv  give  a  few 
lectures  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  and  exciting  the  students, 
is  founded  on  a  serious  misconception  of  the  actual  working  of 
the  college  system. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  efficiency  of  the  college  sys- 
tem if  there  were  attached  to  every  large  college  a  cor|>s  of 
Fellows  to  whom  should  be  assigned  special  duties  of  insiruc- 
tion  in  a  private  and  familiar  way,  and  whose  intercourse  with 
the  students  should  diffuse  a  spirit  of  culture  and  of  enthusi- 
asm for  self-improvement.  Such  Fellows  might  be  elected  in 
special  departments,  as  in  Greek,  Latin,  English  Literature, 
History,  Mathematics,  each  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Philoso- 
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phy.  They  should  be  elected,  not  advanced  on  ej^amination, 
that  college  rank  alone  need  not  determine  their  position,  bnt 
the  capacity  to  receive  and  impart  culture,  and  general  desir- 
ahlenesa  for  the  higher  considerations  of  character  and  promise. 
They  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  that  the  spirit  of 
sloth  and  self  indulgence  should  neither  in  fact  nor  in  appear* 
ance  be  fostered  by  a  life  pension.  They  should  bo  elected  to  an 
ofBce  with  definite  duties,. as  examiners,  as  critics  of  composi- 
tion, as  coaches  to  the  timid  or  the  halting,  above  all  as  pri- 
vate or  parlor  teachers  to  special  classes  who  might  desire  itn- 
provement,  and  as  inspiring  friends  to  the  whole  community. 
They  should  be  advanced  to  the  post  of  private  teachers  in 
their  special  studies  after  they  have  themselves  been  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  provision  for 
their  support  should  be  ample  enough  to  satisfy  one  who  is 
animated  with  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement, 
or  who  aspires  to  a  literary  career  as  instructor,  editor,  or  litfe- 
ratt^r^  and  liberty  should  be  given  to  teach  privately,  for  pay, 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  presence  of  such  a  body  of 
studying  and  teaching  Fellows  would,  it  is  believed,  be  most 
efficient  in  elevating  the  t^ne  of  tho  whole  academic  bodv. 
Being  fresh  from  the  undergraduates,  they  would  retain  their 
academic  sympathies  and  traditions.  Occupying  a  quasi-official 
position,  and  being  entrusted  with  certain  duties,  they  would 
feel  their  responsibility  to  use  their  influence  in  the  right 
direction.  Such  a  corps  of  honorary  students  and  teachers 
would  do  mu(rh  towards  elevating  the  college  to  the  real  effi- 
deney  and  the  generous  spii-it  of  the  university.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  expended  in  the  endowment  at  Yale  or 
Harvard  College  of  six  or  eight  such  fellowships,  terminable 
in  from  five  to  eight  years,  would  do  more  to  furnish  the  coun- 
try with  a  real  university  than  the  expenditure  of  a  million  in 
founding  a  new  institution  on  a  scale  of  magnificent  expectations. 
Such  a  body  of  Fellows  would  at  least  serve  as  a  school  for 
tlie  training  of  permanent  instructors. 

Much  would  be  gained,  hIso,  in  breaking  up  the  traditional 
routine  of  college  life  and  in  waking  up  a  generous  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge  and  improveuicnt,  it  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments in  which  are  associate  professors  and  tutors  would  ex- 
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erciee  a  pergonal  supervision  of  the  instraction  that  i^  given. 
The  teaching  which  they  can  give  personally  must  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  class  But  if  they  could  also  have  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  inspect  and  direct  the  teaching  of  others, 
if  they  could,  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  visit  the  class-rooms  of 
their  proper  subordinates,  they  might  do  much  to  quicken  the 
zeal  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Many  other  expedients  might  be.  devised  to  give  greater 
e£Sciency  to  the  college  system,. without  relaxing  in  the  least 
from  its  thoroughness  or  departing  from  those  traditions  which 
experience  has  established  and  confirmed. 

We  owe  some  apology,  perhaps,  for  bringing  before  the  pub- 
lic these  suggestions  of  detail  in  which  they  have  little  interest, 
and  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  which  they  are  scarcely  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion.  We  mean  no  disrespect  when  we  say 
that  the  American  public,  even  that  part  of  it  which  is  made 
up  of  the  graduates  of  colleges,  are  as  unfitted  to  advise  in 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  management  of  a  college  as  they 
are  to  direct  the  details  of  managing  a  railway,  a  cotton  mill, 
or  a  trading  house.  We  shall  therefore  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject  before  us.  The  discussion  of  it  thus  far.  in  these  few 
particulars,  may  serve  to  convince  our  tribunal  that  those  most 
familiar  with  these  institutions  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
their  defects  and  as  sensitively  desirous  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved as  are  the  public  who  criticise  them  so  freely.  A  few 
topics  of  more  general  interest  remain  upon  which  we  may 
again  ask  a  hearing. 
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Artiolr  VI.— PRINCETON  EXEGESIS.  No.  II.— ITS  DEAL- 
INGS  WITH  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 
AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  LIMITED  ATONE- 
MENT. 

The  Atonement.  By  the  Rev,  Archibald  Alexander  Hodgb, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic,  Historical,  and  Polemical  The- 
ology in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
1867. 

J%^  Atonement :  Its  Reality^  Completeness^  and  Extent.  By 
RoBRRT  S.  Candlish,  D.  D.,  Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh. 
London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.     1861. 

Princeton  Review,  Review  of  Barnes  on  the  Atonement^ 
July,  1859,  and  Articles  on  the  Atonement  ^a*«im. 

In  the  number  of  the  New  Ervglander  which  was  issued  in 
July,  1868,  we  examined  the  exegetical  efforts  of  the  Prince- 
ton School  of  theologians  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.  TI)e  leading  commentator  and  divine  of  that  school  had 
recently  expressed  to  the  public  his  sense  of  the  danger  of 
holding  any  other  view  of  this  doctrine  than  the  one  enter- 
tained by  himself,  and  he  had,  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  this  book  he  had  brought  out 
what  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  views  of  his  party,  and,  we  suppose  we  may  add,  the  high- 
est results  of  Biblical  scholarship  which  have  yet  been  attained 
among  them.  It  seemed,  therefore,  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  re- 
newed consideration  of  the  soundness  of  their  exegesis,  and  for 
a  renewed  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Scriptural  grounds  of  their 
claims  to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy.  Of 
our  success,  at  that  time,  in  establishing  what  we  attempted  to 
prove  we  leave  others  to  determine;  but  as  this  question  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  true  doctrine  has  come  to  have  a 
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new  interest  of  late,  owing  to  the  charges  made  by  these  theo- 
logians against  those  who  differ  from  them  and  to  the  events 
which  many  look  forward  to  as  likely  to  occur  in  their  part  of 
the  Chnrch,  we  think  our  readers  may  not  be  unwilling  to  ac- 
company ns  into  another  field,  and  to  inquire  what  they  do 
with  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  there.  We  pro- 
pose, accordingly,  in  the  present  Article,  to  make  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  some  of  those  passages  which  indicate  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men,  but  which  the  Princeton  theologians  regard  as 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Limited  Atonement — a  doc- 
trine which  must  be  held,  or  they  will  not  receive  us  into  their 
ecclesiastical  houses  or  bid  us  God-speed. 

We  regret,  in  entering  ui>on  this  subject,  that  we  have  not 
in  our  possession  commentaries  by  the  same  distinguished 
author  on  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  these 
passages  are  found.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  us  to  hear,  in 
respect  to  every  verse  and  phrase,,  the  words  of  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  among  the  defenders  of  this  peculiar  system  of 
theology,  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  hear  them  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  As, 
however,  only  a  limited  portion  of  these  books  have  engaged 
bis  special  attention,  or,  at  least,  have  found  in  him  an  ex])Osi- 
tor  known  to  the  general  public,  we  must  content  ourselves  to 
look  elsewhere  and  seek  from  others  what  we  would  so  gladly 
receive  from  him.  But  unfortunately  our  seeking,  even  when 
we  look  elsewhere,  is  not  rewarded  as  fully  as  we  could  desire, 
in  the  line  of  minute  and  exact  interpretation,  for  while  these 
gentlemen  are  never  slow  to  give  us  their  doctrines  and  to 
assure  ns  that  those  doctrines  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  surrender  the  department  of 
Biblical  study  mainly  to  this  one  leader.  Where  he  fails  them, 
therefore,  they  are  apt  either  to  limit  themselves  to  theological 
discussion  or  to  appeal  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  who  have 
labored  in  the  exegetical  field.  Thus  the  latest  work  on  the 
Atonement  from  the  Princeton  School,  which  has  been  so 
highly  commended  by  those  nearest  the  central  power  that  we 
suppose  it  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative  as  to  their  views, 
only  tells  us,  in  its  closing  pages,  how  the  controversy  on  these 
passages,  when  entered  upon  from  the  exegetical  standpoint^ 
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may  be  decided,  while  the  remark  is  added  that  the  author  of 
the  volume  has  "  neither  the  space  nor  the  taste  "  for  an  exami- 
nation of  this  kind.  This  antlior,  like  his  associates  in  general, 
apparently  prefers  the  region  of  theological  to  that  of  exegetical 
discussion,  and  he  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
former,  within  which,  after  all,  he  tliinks  the  determination  of 
the  whole  matter  may  be  left.  He,  therefore,  leaves  us  with 
scarcely  a  hint  of  his  own  exegesis,  and  simply  points  the  per- 
sistent opponent  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  '^  the  triumphant 
proof  "  given  by  a  foreign  writer*  that  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion, when  rightly  interpreted,  do  not  in  the  least  contradict 
the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement.  "What  the  Princeton 
doctrine  is,  is  a  matter  of  no  doubt.  What  the  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  to  which  we  refer  are,  we  propose  to  consider 
in  the  following  pages.  But  if,  in  examining  the  Princeton 
exegesis,  we  wander  as  far  as  the  guides  oblige  us  to  go,  and  if 
we  hpld  the  guides  responsible,  wherever  their  own  words  fail 
us,  for  what  they  commend  as  satisfactory  and  even  '' triumph- 
ant," we  hope  we  may  be  justified  by  our  readers.  "  The 
taste  and  the  space"  for  Biblical  interpretation  are,  perhaps, 
greater  in  some  other  regions  of  the  world  than  in  ^the  one 
which  these  writers  chance  to  occupy.  But  if  so,  we  may 
surely  be  permitted  to  go  for  their  explanations  where  they 
themselves  go  for  them — whether  it  be  to  their  own  oracles  or, 
when  these  are  silent,  to  those  which  speak  more  frequently 
but  yet  with  an  acceptin'g  teaching. 

The  recent  writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referredf  opens  his 
remarks  on  the  particular  subject  which  we  have  in  hand  by 
saying  that  the  words  "  all,"  "  world,"  etc.,  do  not  necessarily 
refer  to  all  mankind.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Prince- 
ton school  are  ready  to  admit  this,  if,  indeed,  their  admission 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  those  passages  which,  when  inter- 
preted in  the  universal  sense,  establish  the  views  ot  those  who 
oppose  their  doctrines.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  their 
admissions,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  in  our  former  Ar- 
ticle, for  even  Dr.  C.  Hodge  himself  says,  in  his  commentary 
on  First  Corinthians,  that  ''  the  analogies  of  Scripture  are  not 
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to  be  pressed  beyond  the  point  which  they  are  intended  to  il- 
lustrate ;" — a  statement  which,  if  applied  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Romans,  takes  away  one  of  the  supports  of  his  doctrine 
there  on  which  he  and  his  followers  rest  with  the  most  self- 
satisfying  confidence.    But,  in  the  present  case,  we  accept  the 
admission  very  willingly  and  are  glad  to  make  it  a  starting- 
point  for  our  discussion  of  all  such  subjects.    ^^  These  phrases 
do  not,"  as  this   author  very  properly  remarks,   *'  of  them- 
selves"— that  is,  outside  of  and  regardless  of  the  connection 
in  which  they  stand  and  the  design  for  which  they  are  mani- 
festly used — '*  necessarily  settle  the  question,"  or — as  he  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  in  another  work — ^*  these  terms  are  un- 
questionably used  in  various  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  Scrip- 
tures."    But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  unquestionable 
that  the  words  of  which  we  speak  may  be  used  in  such  a  way 
and  such  a  connection  as  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood tn  their  universal  aense^  and,  wherever  this  is  the  case, 
they  do  necessarily  determine  every  dispute  which  turns  upon 
the  matter  of  universality  or  limitation.     And,  therefore,  it  is 
a  point  of  much  importance,  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject now  in  hand,  to  ascertain   by  excgetical  inquiry  what  is 
the  nse  of  the  words  in  the  passages  to  which  we  are  referred. 
The  theologian  is  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  field  of  the  Bib- 
lical interpreter  if  he  would  ascertain  the  true  doctrine.    This 
is  a  thing  which  most  Protestants  have  learned  by  this  time; 
and  while  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  and  consequently  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  '^  cannot  sometimes  indeed  be 
decided  by  an  appeal  to  grammars  or  lexicons,"  as  this  writer 
very  correctly  maintains,  they  can  be  settled  within  the  proper 
region  of  the  commentator^s  labors,  notwithstanding  he  seems 
to   maintain   the  contrary.     It  should  also  be  noticed   that 
the  remark  which  he  makes — that  ^'particular  expressions 
limit  general  ones  rather  than  the  reverse  " — is  one  which  can- 
not be  everywhere  applied.     An  author  cannot,  surely,  on  the 
foundation  of  this  principle,  excuse  himself  from  all  necessity 
of  investigating  the  general  expressions.     Above  all  things  he 
cannot  attempt  to  establish,  on  theological  grounds  simply,  a 
particular  doctrine  as  found  in  certain  passages  of  the  Bible, 
and  when  he  has  done  this  to  his  own  satisfaction,  undertake 
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to  tell  as  that,  though  we  have  other  and  clear  statements 
which  contradict  his  doctrine,  we  mast  accept  his  view,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  has  got  hold  of  a  particular  statement  and 
we  only  of  general  ones.  Our  general  statements,  whose 
meaning  is  ascertained  according  to  the  legitimate  rules  of 
Biblical  interpretation,  may,  as  we  have  already  intimated, de- 
termine what  is  the  true  declaration  of  God's  Word,  and  they 
cannot  be  neglected  or  passed  over  as  of  little  consequence. 
There  are,  in  a  word,  places  and  connections  in  which  the  word 
"  all "  must  mean  aU  men^  and  whenever  it  does  mean  all 
men  it  does  not  mean  anything  else  or  anything  lees.  Once 
settle  this  meaning,  and  the  *'  general "  passage  gets,  in  one 
sense,  a  very '' particular  "  character.  It  decides  everything. 
It  turns  the  principle  above  alluded  to  quite  round  the  other 
way  and  shows  the  theology  which  ignores  or  denies  it  to  be 
on  a  false  foundation.  Moreover,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  presumption  wherever  the  word  "  all  "  and  "  world  "  are 
found  is  in  favor  of  their  universal  sense,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  those  who  reject  that  sense  in  any  individual  case  to  give 
satisfactory  reasons  why  they  thus  reject  it.  The  burden  of 
proof  manifestly  rests  upon  them.  They  must  prove  the  limi- 
tation which  they  insist  upon,  or  their  view  cannot  be  accepted. 
It  has  no  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  The  Princeton 
writers  themselves  admit  this,  as  they  show  by  the  painful 
efforts  which  they  make  to  explain  away  the  simple  meaning 
of  these  universal  expressions.  How  successful  their  efforts 
are,  the  following  pages  will  show. 

The  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  we  propose  to 
examine,  and  which  are  contradictory  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Lim- 
ited Atonement,  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  four 
classes ;  namely,  those  which  declare  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men  or  for  the  whole  world  ;  those  which  distinguish  between 
the  limited  number  of  the  elect  and  those  who  are  outaide  of 
that  number,  and  declare  that  he  died  not  only  for  the  former 
but  for  all ;  those  which  declare  that  he  died  for  some  who 
may  hereafter  prove  to  be  not  among  the  elect ;  and,  finally, 
those  which  represent  that  the  only  reason  why  sinners  will 
be  condemned  at  the  judgment  is,  that,  though  the  Atonement 
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was  made  for  them,  they  would  not  accept  it  for  themselves. 
The  reader's  attention  is  invited  to  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  this  order. 


In  the  first  place,  there  are  repeated  statements  in  the 
New  Testament  that  Christ  d\eAfor  aU  men,  or  for  the  whole 
vxnid.  Such  statements  are  found,  for  example,  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  5,  6,  Titus  ii.  11,  Heb.  ii.  9,  with  reference  to  all  men,  and 
1  John  iv.  14,  John  i.  29,  and  John  iii.  16, 17,  with  reference 
to  the  world.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6,  Paul  uses  the  following 
language :  *^  There  is  one  Ood,  and  one  mediator  between  Ood 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  rai  som  for 
all,"  and  in  Titus  ii.  11,  he  speaks,  according  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  verse,  of  **  the  grace  of  God  as  bringing  sal- 
vation to  all  men."  That  the  literal  signification  of  these 
verses,  considered  in  themselves  and  independently  of  the 
surrounding  context,  is  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  univer- 
sal atonement  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Christ  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all,  dpriiuTpoif  Imkp  ndvrwif — God's  grace  brings  sal- 
vation to  all,  awTTJpeo^  naacif  dvdpdmot^.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be 
more  completely  withont  limitation  than  these  words.  The 
Princeton  gentlemen  do  not  deny  that  we  have  the  widest  exten- 
sion in  the  phrases  used.  But  they  fall  back  upon  their  general 
proposition,  *^  that  the  word  ^  all'  is  used  with  various  degrees 
of  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  assure  us  that  the  context, 
or  the  manifest  purpose  for  which  the  sacred  author  employs 
the  word,  must  often  determine  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  particular  passage.  With  this  principle 
established — and,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  make  no 
objection  to  it — they  maintain  that  in  these  verges,  though  the 
word  all  is  used,  it  means  not  all  men,  but  something  else — 
namely,  m^n  of  every  close.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  context 
in  each  case.  In  the  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
the  Apostle  commences  by  saying,  '*  I  exhort,  therefore,  that 
first  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.    For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
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sight  of  God  our  Savionr,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  ;" 
— and  then  he  adds  the  two  verses  quoted  above,  *^  For  there 
is  one  God,  and  one  mediator,  &c.,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all."  These  verses,  thus,  are  introduced  as  giving  a  reason 
for  the  exhortation  in  regard  to  prayer,  and  what  they  contain 
must  be  at  least  a3  wide-extended  in  its  signification  as  the  ex- 
hortation is.  For  whom,  then,  did  the  Apostle  desire  that 
prayers  and  supplications  should  be  made  ?  For  aU  classes  of 
men^  say  the  Princeton  theologians.  We  ask  for  the  evidence 
that  this  is  the  meaning,  and  we  get  only  one  reply, — indeed, 
no  other  evidence  can  be  given.  The  second  verse,  it  is  said, 
specifies  a  particular  class  of  persons,  namely,  kings  and  those 
having  civil  authority;  therefore  the  author  must  have  in 
mind  a  succesdan  of  different  classes  in  the  whole  passage 
taken  together.  But  if  this  is  so,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  he  does  not  indicate  the  fact  by  mentioning  any 
other  class.  Paul  is  not  a  writer  who  ordinarily  hesitates  to 
make  his  intention  plain  in  such  cases,  or  who  breaks  off  in 
alluding  to  a  succession  of  classes  after  he  has  spoken  of  the 
first  one,  and  then,  though  no  reason  presents  itself  for  doing 
so^  passes  all  the  others  by  unnoticed.  He  does,  indeed,  some- 
times abruptly  turn  aside  from  the  direct  progress  of  his  dis- 
course without  returning  to  it.  But  it  is  not  his  habit  to  do 
8">  in  such  cases  as  the  one  before  us;  and  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son, tor  he  might,  by  so  doing,  entirely  mislead  his  readers  as 
to  his  meaning.  If  a  Christian  teacher,  in  writing  to  his  pu- 
pils or  his  church,  says,  I  desire  that  prayers  be  offered  for  the 
civil  magistrates  and  for  all  men — and  this  is  the  utmost  that 
the  Apostle  says  in  the  way  of  dividing  the  objects  of  prayer 
into  classes — every  one  will  understand  him  to  mean,  I  desire 
that  prayers  be  offered  for  civil  magistrates  and  all  other  men. 
This  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  understanding  of  his  words, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  meaning  of  his  words,* — a  meaning 

*  We  intend,  of  couree,  to  say  that  this  is  the  natural  and  iuevitable  meaning 
in  ca»e  the  writer,  in  the  expression  "  civil  rulers  and  all  men/*  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  dividing  into  classes  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  cannot  be 
undef9tood  to  mean  anything  but  "  civil  rulers  and  all  other  men.**  We  do  not, 
a<p  we  show  cm  a  subsequent  page,  intend  to  say  that  the  meaning  might  not  be 
'*  civil  rulers  and  €Ul  men  " — ^the  latter  phrase  including  the  civil  rulers  as  well 
as  all  other  men. 
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which  iDQst  be  adopted  anleea  he  explains  himeelf  as  meaning 
something  else.  A  person  commenting  upon  or  endeavoring 
to  interpret  his  words  has  no  right,  therefore,  when  the  author 
himself  says  nothing  which  justifies  such  a  course,  to  throw 
into  the  phrase  any  idea  or  explanation  of  his  own.  The  lan- 
guage is  before  him,  and  it  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
ordinary  and  known  rules.  The  farthest  extent,  then,  to  which 
the  Apostle  goes  toward  this  view  of  the  Princeton  scholars  is 
the  making  a  division  of  mankind  into  tioo  olasaea— one  of 
them  the  comparatively  small  class  of  rulers  and  the  other  in- 
cluding all  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  when,  in  this  immedi- 
ate connection,  he  presents  as  a  reason  why  the  prayers  should 
be  made,  the  fact  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  he 
must  mean  either  that  the  ^'  all "  which  he  here  uses  should 
be  coextensive  with  the  "  all "  which  he  used  before,  or  that 
it  should  cover  not  only  them  but  the  other  class  which  he 
had  individualized  and  separated  from  the  '^  all."  If  there  is 
a  division  into  classes  at  all,  therefore,  in  the  verses,  the  de- 
claration at  the  end  must  be  either  that  Christ  gave  himself  as 
a  ransom  for  all  other  men  except  civil  magistrates,  or  that  he 
gave  himself  for  all  men  universally,  including  not  only  all 
other  men,  but  civil  magistrates  also.  The  advocates  of  the  doc« 
trine  of  a  limited  atonement  will  scarcely  be  willing  to  limit  it 
to  those  who  are  not  holders  of  civil  office,  and  to  make  this 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  But  if  they  do  not  take  this 
course,  they  must,  so  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  adopt 
the  other  alternative — and,  with  the  other  alternative,  Paul 
declares  that  the  Atonement  is  without  limitations, — designed 
far  aU  the  race. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  utmost  limits  to  which  the 
Apostle  can  be  supposed  to  go  in  these  verses,  in  the  way  of 
division  into  classes,  only  allow  the  possibility  of  supposing 
him  to  express  the  desire  that  prayer  be  made  for  rulers  and 
for  all  (^.  «.,  all  other)  men.  But  this  is  farther  in  this  line 
than  the  fairest  interpretation  carries  his  language.  The  thing 
which  he  actually  says  is  this — ^I  exhort  that  prayers  be  made 
for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  rulers ; — and  what,  in  all  probability, 
he  means  is,  I  desire  that  prayers  be  made  for  all  men,  and 
for  one  class  among  them  which  I  will  specify  more  particn- 
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larlj,  namely,  rulers.  There  was  a  pecaliar  reason  for  men- 
tioning this  class  of  persons  at  that  time,  f^r  we  have  evidence 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  in  danger  of  holding  the  existing  civil  govern- 
ments in  too  light  esteem ;  and  surely,  when  such  an  Emperor 
as  Nero  was  on  the  throne,  and  was  beginning  his  course  of 
persecution,  the  friends  and  followers  of  Paul  might  easily  for- 
get or  neglect  to  pray  for  magistrates  as  they  ought.  The 
leading  modern  commentators,  both  of  England  and  Germany, 
g^ierally  take  this  view  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  and  make  the  second  verse,  which  has  reference  to 
kings,  &c.,  parenthetical  in  its  character.  But  with  this  ex- 
planation of  the  verses,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  division 
into  classes  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  the  main  thought  but 
the  exhortation  to  prayer  for  aU  men^  and  the  reason  is  given, 
hecatise  Christ  is  a  ransom  for  oU.  The  atonement,  then,  is 
as  universal  as  the  prayers  are  to  be,  and  the  prayers  are  to  be 
for  all  mankind.  On  the  true  interpretation,  therefore,  the 
alternative  in  regard  to  the  reference  of  the  word  ^^  all,''  to 
which  we  alluded,  is  not  allowed,  and  the  phrase  in  question 
cannot  mean  anything  except  what  the  words  in  themselves 
plainly  mean.  Paul  declares  that  Christ  Jesus  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all  men.  This  truth  he  states,  in  the  words  that 
immediately  follow  this  declaration,  to  be  the  great  subject  of 
Ghristian  preaching — '^  a  thing  to  be  testified  in  due  time ; 
whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle,  (I  speak 
the  truth  in  Christ,  and  lie  not),  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in 
faith  and  verity." 

The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  introduced  by  an  ex- 
hortation *'  to  speak  the  things  which  become  sound  doctrine," 
and  then  these  things  are  presented  more  definitely,  as 
they  bear  on  the  proper  character  and  conduct  of  several 
classes  in  the  Church ;  namely,  aged  men,  aged  women,  young 
men,  slaves,  &c.  Following  the  several  exhortations  we  find 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  given  presented  in  these  words: 
— ^'  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men 
hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present^  world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glo- 
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nous  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
The  grace  of  God  is  described  in  this  passage  as  ^^  atorijpco^ 
ndatv  dvdpa>nae^^  and  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "all  men  "  in  this 
phrase.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  verses  the  Apostle  is 
speaking,  as  is  evidently  not  the  case  in  the  verses  quoted  from 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of  a  series  of  diflPerent  classes 
among  mankind.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  all  men  to  mean  simply  men  of  all  classes^  and  the 
decision  whether  such  is  actually  the  meaning  must  be  made 
in  view  of  other  passages.  Does  the  Apostle,  in  any  other 
place,  employ  an  expression  precisely  or  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  this  ?  If  he  does,  is  it  clear,  in  that  place,  in  what 
sense  he  uses  it?  These  are  the  questions  which  we  must  ask, 
and  the  answer  is  at  hand,  in  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  which  is  the 
only  similar  passage,  God  is  called  awrijp  Ttdpnop  duOpdnwif^ 
and  no  reference  to  various  classes  is  found  in  any  part  of  the 
context.  It  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  unsuitable,  therefore, — a 
violation  of  all  exegetical  principles, — to  say  that,  in  that  verse, 
Paul  intended  to  speak  of  God  as  the  Saviour  of  all  classes  of 
m£n.  He  must  have  inetiDt  of  all  men;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
passage  is  cited  from  one  of  the  Epistles  belonging  to  the  same 
period  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  writings  as  the  one  under  ex- 
amination, no  unprejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  feel  that  the 
strongest  probability  is  derived  from  it  as  to  the  meaning 
here.  Wc  believe  this  argument  alone  will  prove  convincing 
to  most  persons,  that  the  reference  in  Titus,  as  in  first  Timo- 
thy, is,  without  any  limitations  or  exceptions,  to  all  Tnen,  This 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again,  at  which  time 
we  may  show,  even  more  clearly,  that  it  cannot  be  limited  in 
any  way.  But  enough  lias  been  said  already  for  our  present 
purpose. 

We  must,  however,  notice  another  suggestion  which  is  made 
by  way  of  escaping  the  force  of  this  universal  word  "  all,"  in 
Titus  ii.  11, — namely,  that  it  refers  only  to  aU  believers.  '*  The 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared, 
teaching  us  that  we  should  live  soberly,  <fec.,  looking  for  (he 
glorious  appearing ; " — in  this  language,  it  is  said,  since  the 
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gracious  and  the  glorious  appearings  are  set  over  against  each 
other,  the  universality  of  the  former  must  be  measured  by  that 
of  the  latter,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is 
limited  to  all  believers.  In  respect  to  this  suggestion  we  have 
two  remarks  to  offer.  The  first  is,  that,  even  admitting  what 
is  claimed — that  the  universality  of  the  gracious  appearing 
must  be  measured  by  that  of  the  glorious  appearing, — we  are 
not  obliged  to  measure  the  limits  of  tzoajiv  di^dpdmoc^  in  the 
same  way.  The  statement  of  the  Apostle  is,  that  the  grace  of 
God,  which  is  savi?»g  for  all  men,  hath  appeared,  teaching  us, 
&c.  In  the  language  of  this  statement  we  have  two  points 
brought  out ;  one  of  which  is  the  main  thought  of  the  declara- 
tion— namely,  that  the  grace  of  God  has  appeared,— and  the 
other  is  a.subordinate  thought,  and  is  introduced  as  a  descrip- 
tive epithet  characterizing  the  grace, — namely,  the  grace  which 
is  saving  for  all  men.  ^H  X^P^^  ^  awTijpto^  ndatv  duffpwKoe^  is 
the  Greek  expression,  and  the  exact  construction  of  jJ  ccjnjpeo^ 
will  be  understood  by  all  who  understand  the  Greek  language. 
Now,  if  we  are  obliged  by  reason  of  anything  in  the  context  to 
limit  the  main  statement  that  the  grace  of  God  has  appeared, 
so  as  to  understand  the  Apostle  to  mean,  in  this  particvlar 
place^  that  it  has  appeared  to  believers^  we  are  surely  not  com- 
pelled for  this  reason  to  limit  the  mere  eicbordinate^  general^ 
descriptive  epithet  in  the  same  way.  Supposing  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country  were  to  provide  and  offer  a  universal  par- 
don to  all  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion,  would  it  not  be  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  use  of  language  for  any  portion  of  them  to 
say,  "  The  mercy  of  the  government,  that  brings  pardon  to  all 
rebels,  has  appeared  to  us,  teaching  us  to  live  as  loyal  subjects 
hereafter?"  Or,  if  such  language  were  used,  and  we  were 
asked  to  interpret  it,  should  we  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  par- 
don was  limited  in  its  extent  to  those  only  who  used  the  lan- 
guage,— that  the  "  all "  meant  them  alone  i  Surely  not.  And 
it  is  no  more  necessary  to  interpret  the  Apostle's  language  in 
a  similar  manner.  £ut  this  will  be  even  more  clearly  mani- 
fest, if  possible,  when  we  remark,  in  the  second  place^  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  universality  of  the 
gracious  is  to  be  measured,  in  this  passage,  by  that  of  glorious 
appearing.     What  was  the  gracious  appearing  ?     Evidently  it 
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was  the  appearance  of  Jesns  CfariBt  as  the  bearer  of  the  grace 
of  @^od ;  at  least,  this  mnst  be  the  meaning,  if  there  i?  any  cor- 
respondence at  all  with  the  glorious  appearance,  as  these  wri- 
ters maintain  that  there  is,  for  that  appearance  is  declared  to 
be  the  appearance  of  Jesns.  Bnt  the  appearance  of  Jesns  as 
the  bearer  of  the  grace  of  Ood  was  not  limited  to  those  who 
were  his  followers.  He  proclaimed  salvation,  and  offered  it  to 
all  men — he  made  a  sacrifice  which  was  sufficient  for  all  men 
— his  gift  of  himself  was,  to  nse  the  langnage  even  of  writers  of 
the  Princeton  clas8,  "  a  display  of  good  will  towards  men — to- 
wards the  human  race,"  and  his  ^'  gospel  has  a  gracious  aspect  to- 
wards mankind  as  such/'  But,  if  this  is  so,  the  appearance  of 
the  only-begotten  Son,  whom  God  gave  for  all,  was  an  appea/r- 
anct  to  Ms  when  he  came  in  the  gracious  way,  whatever  it 
may  be,  hereafter,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  glorious  way. 
Tlie  Apostle,  then,  in  the  passage  before  us,  moAf  evidently  be 
speaking  of  the  two  things  as  differing  from  each  other  in  this 
point  of  universality,  and  the  proof  must  be  presented  that  he 
doe%  not  thus  speak  in  case  our  belief  that  he  does  not  is  de- 
manded. But  where  is  this  proof  to  be  found  ?  Certainly  not 
in  the  mere  juxta-position  of  the  words  relating  to  the  two 
things  within  the  limits  of  the  same  paragraph.  It  mnst  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  other  words  of  the  passage,  which 
are  connected  with  these  two  and  lie  between  them ; — and 
here,  indeed,  these  writers  seem  to  discover  it  It  is  the  fact, 
that  believers  occupy  the  intermediate  place  in  these  verses 
between  the  two  appearings,  that  shows  the  two  appearings  to 
be  commensurate  as  to  extent.  So  Dr.  Candlish  informs  us. 
Bnt  what  does  Paul  say  ?  He  does  not  say  that  the  gracious 
appearing  was  made  to  those  only  who  believed,  and  who 
would  finally  rejoice  in  the  glorious  appearing.  He  does  not, 
in  this  way,  put  believers  in  the  intermediate  place  between 
the  two  appearings.  But  what  he  does  say  is  this :  The  grace 
of  God,  that  grace  whitjh  has  salvation  for  all  men,  has  ap- 
peared— not  has  appeared  to  believers,  but  has  appeared — 
teaching  us  who  believe  to  live  a  godly  life.  The  intermediate 
place — if  so  it  is  to  be  called — which  believers  hold  is  not  be- 
tween the  gracions  appearance  and  the  glorious  appearance, 
but  between  the  teaching  of  the  gracious  appearance  and  the 
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attainmsnt^  if  we  may  bo  speak,  of  the  glorious  one.  In  other 
words,  the  Apostle  says,  that  the  grace  of  God,  Which  has  pro- 
vided a  salvation  for  all  men,  has  appeared,  and  that  its  influ- 
ence, so  far  as  we  Christians  are  concerned,  is  in  the  way  of 
teaching  us  to  lead  a  godly  life.  The  statement,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  point  now  in  hand,  is  clearly  presented  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  (though  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  as  there 
given,  is  incorrect), — "  The  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion, hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly."  The  very  language,  which 
is  employed,  seems  to  show  that  Paul  not  only  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  which  we  speak  in  mind,  but  that  he  wished  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  his  readers,  so  that  they  could  not 
mistake  his  meaning ; — for,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  avoids 
saying  hath  appeared  to  believers^  he  is  careful,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  use  two  distinct  phrases  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
passage,  namely,  "  'w*,"  where  he  refers  to  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  the  glorious  appearing,  but  "  all  m^en  "  when  he  speaks 
of  the  gracious  one.  The  proof,  then,  which  is  said  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  intermediate  words  between  the  allusions  to  the 
two  appearings,  is  not  there  at  all,  and  the  argument  of  the 
Princeton  writers  falls  to  the  ground. 

We  have  shown,  in  regard  to  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  that  it  does  not  declare  the  two  appearings  to  be  equally 
limited  in  the  matter  of  their  universality,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily view  them,  even  for  the  moment^  avd  with  relaivm  to 
the  exhortations  to  believers  which  the  Apostle  had  in  mind, 
as  thus  equally  limited,  but  rather  the  opposite.  We  have, 
also,  shown  that,  even  if  the  Apostle  does  view  them  in  this 
way,  for  any  purpose  and  for  the  moment,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  he  limits  the  phrase  ij  jf^/o^C  "^  awnjpeo^  naacv 
dudpofiroe^  in  Uie  same  way.  The  phrase  "  all  men  '*  in  this 
passage,  therefore,  does  not  refer  to  "  all  believers ; " — and  if, 
as  was  previously  shown  from  the  usage  of  Paul  elsewhere,  it 
does  not  refer  to  aU  classes  of  men^  the  argument  is  complete.' 
The  phrase  refers  to  aU  mankind^  and  takes  its  place  beside 
the  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  has  been 
already  examined,  as  showing  that  the  atonement  was  not 
limited  but  universal. 
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The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  macte,  is  in  the  second  chapter  and  ninth  verse.  In 
this  verse  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "  tasting  death  for  every  man," 
or,  as  the  Greek  has  it,  [mkp  naprS^,  The  Princeton  theolo- 
gians suggest  two  methods  of  escaping  the  force  ui  the  uni- 
versal expression  here.  They  point  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
fact  that  the  word  for  man  is  not  found  in  the  original  text, 
and  then  say  tiiat  the  absolutely  universal  phrase  far  everi/ one 
must  be  regarded  by  all  p^jrsons  as  necessarily  limited  to  some 
degree.  It  does  not  mean,  for  example,  every  sensitive  crea- 
ture, nor  every  rational  creature,  nor  every  fallen  rational 
creature.  We  are  obliged  to  ask,  therefore,  \\hat  it  does 
mean,  and  we  are  obliged,  they  say,  to  answer,  It  means  that 
Christ  tasted  death  for  every  one  of  the  objects  of  redemption. 
*  But  who  are  the  objects  of  redemption  ?  This  verse  does  not 
tell  us,  they  say,  and  we  are  compelled  to  determine  this  point 
by  examining  the  Scriptures  elsewhere.  This  verse,  therefore, 
decides  nothing  in  itself.  But  when  we  have  discovered,  in 
other  passages,  that  the  objects  of  redemption  are  the  elect 
alone,  the  expression  here  used  naturally  and  readily  limits 
itself  to  them,  and  the  meaning  ascertained  in  this  way  is,  that 
Christ  tasted  death  far  every  one  of  the  elect  Now  the  force 
of  this  argument  depends  on  this  point — whether  Imkp  Tzayro^ 
means  *'  for  every  one  of  the  objects  of  redemption,"  wiihatU 
deciding  who  the  objtcts  of  redemption  are  t  A  writer  in  the 
Princeton  Review  says  there  can  be  no  dispute  on  this  point, 
but  to  our  minds  this  is  the  very  point  which  is  in  dispute. 
We  deny  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  It  might, 
possibly,  be  allowable  to  translate  the  phrase  by  the  words  **  for 
every  one  of  the  objects  of  redemption,"  though  such  a  traLS- 
lation  would  not  be  a  natural  or  felicitous  one.  But  even  if  it 
were  translated  thus,  it  would  be  a  thing  wholly  unwarranted 
to  say  that  it  does  not  determine  who  the  objects  of  redemp- 
tion are.  There  are  numberless  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  all  occurs  in  the  Greek  without  any  sub- 
stantive. But  are  we  obliged  in  every  such  case  to  go  on  a 
search  through  all  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  to  ascertain  what 
the  adjective  •'  all  "  belongs  to?  Biblical  interpretation  would 
be  a  tedious  matter,  if  this  were  essential.     The  method  is  a 
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much  simpler  one  than  this  in  most  cases.  It  is  to  examine 
the  context  or  the  demands  of  the  sentence  itself,  and  see  if  the 
author  does  not  indicate  clearly  the  word  to  be  supplied. 
Where  he  does  so,  nobody,  who  is  unprejudiced,  doubts  what 
his  meaning  is  any  more  than  if  the  word  had  been  expressed. 
The  same  metliod  is  to  be  adopted  here.  The  context  which 
precedes  and  introduces  this  verse  has  nothing  to  say  except  of 
angels  and  men.  Tlie  following  context  refers  prominently  to 
the  same.  In  regard  to  angels,  it  is  stated,  hi  express  terms^ 
that  Christ  did  not  undertake  anything  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion for  them,  and  it  is  for  this  simple  and  plain  reason  that 
we  exclude  them  from  the  "  all."  The  other  class,  then,  are 
the  class  to  which  the  author  refers — namely,  aU  men.  It  was 
into  human  nature  that  Christ  entered.  It  was  the  seed  of 
Abraham  whom  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  help.  It  was  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  that  he  made  reconciliation.  It  was  for 
those  who  all  their  lifetime  were  subject  to  bondage,  that  he 
became  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  order  that  he  might 
deliver  them  from  the  fear  of  death.  These  universal  ex- 
pressions, in  the  different  parts  of  this  chapter,  in  regard  to 
mankind,  or  to  the  Jewish  race,  as  distinguished  from  angels, 
show  what  the  writer's  thought  was.  And  the  great  idea  of 
the  whole  passage  is,  that  the  world  to  come — the  Messianic 
age — is  put  in  subjection  to  man,  or  to  one  who  has  man's 
nature,  and  not  to  angels.  If  the  author  of  the  Epistle  does 
not  clearly  set  forth  what  his  meaning  is,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  discourse  about  man^  he  speaks  of  tasting  death  f<yr 
every  one,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  clearly  set  it  forth. 
And  to  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  all  that  we  know  about 
this  passage  is,  that  the  phrase  "every  one"  must  be  limited 
so  as  to  exclude  some  sensitive  creatures,  some  rational  crea- 
tures, and  some  fallen  rational  creatures — brutes,  angels,  and 
devils — and,  therefore,  it  may  be  limited  to  any  extent^  but 
how  far  can  only  be  determined  by  searching  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  contradict  the 
simple  rules  on  which  we  proceed  in  all  interpretation.  The 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  doubtless  knew  what  ho  meant ;  and  he 
expected  his  readers  to  know  what  he  meant,  without  reading 
any  other  book  but  his  own,  or  any  other  passage  but  this. 
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His  readers  were  not  specnlative  theologians  bnt  plain  men 
who  understood  language  in  its  nataral  sense. 

The  Scotch  author,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
appears  to  have  some  perception  of  the  relation  to  mankind 
in  this  whole  passage.  He  is  not  able  to  shut  his  eyes  alto 
gether  to  this  fact,  as  his  Princeton  brethren  seem  to  do.  But 
he  says  it  is  mankind  in  their  nature  that  the  sacred  writer  is 
speaking  of,  and  not  the  number  of  them — whether  a  part  or 
the  whole.  In  this  particular  verse,  however, — we  answer, — 
he  is  using  a  word  which  has  to  do  with  the  number  only,  and 
not  the  rature.  He  says  aM,  and  if,  as  this  writer  admits,  it  is 
mankind  of  whom  he  is  discoursing,  then  it  is  all  mankind 
that  he  means.  With  those  who  see  the  light  even  as  clearly 
as  Dr.  Candlish  does,  there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  farther  dis- 
cussion.    He  has  substantially  admitted  the  vital  point. 

The  other  method  of  escaping  the  universality  of  this  verse 
is  this.  It  is  said  that  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the  passage  in 
which  it  is  found  has  no  reference  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Chrisfs  worJc^  but  to  another  matter  altogether — 
namely,  his  humiliatiori  and  exaltation.  We  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  precise  object  which  the  author 
has  in  view  in  this  chapter,  or  the  precise  course  of  thought 
which  he  follows  out.  Such  an  examination  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  space.  But,  admitting  what 
is  claimed,  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  phrase  in 
question  has  no  reference  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  work.  As 
we  have  just  seen,  there  is  here  a  distinct  allusion  to  number^ 
and  it  must  be  explaified.  How  are  we  to  explain  it?  Dr. 
Candlish  gives  the  reasoning  as  follows.  Christ  is  crowned 
with  glory  aiid  honor  on  account  of  the  suflTering  of  death.  In 
order  to  this  suffering  of  death  he  must  "be  made"  in  a  low 
estate.  In  point  of  fact  he  '*  is  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels."  But  why  lower  than  the  angels?  Because,  for  th« 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  "  to 
taste  death  for  every  man."  This  is  well  enough,  so  far  as  it 
goes — at  least,  we  will  not  here  raise  any  objection  to  it.  But 
the  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  this  statement.  The  reason 
why  he  was  made  lower  than  the  angels  may  be  because  he 
was  to  taste  death  for  beings  who  have  a  nature  lower  than 
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the  angelic ;  and  if  the  author  had  said  this,  any  limitation  of 
Christ's  work  might  have  been  consistent  with  his  language. 
He  adds,  however,  beyond  this,  a  very  significant  and  import- 
ant word,  "every  one."  What  is  the  force  of  this  word? 
Does  it  not  present  a  significant  and  important  additional  idea 
— namely,  that  he  was  to  die  not  for  a  portion  merely^  hnt  for 
the  whole  of  that  race  of  beings  next  lower  than  the  angels 
whose  nature  he  assumed  ?  Trace  out  the  general  course  of 
the  reasoning  as  we  will,  there  is  that  little  word  which  claims 
to  be  heard.  If  the  reasoning  goes  one  side  of  it,  it  is  still 
there,  and  speaks  with  the  same  clear  voice. 

But  Dr.  Candlish  thinks  he  can  make  even  this  word,  if 
necessary,  speak  in  his  favor,  and  can  make  it  follow  in  the 
line  of  the  reasoning  as  he  gives  it.  He  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  singular  number.  It  thus  means  not  aUy 
but  every  one.  Now  if  the  work  of  Christ,  he  says,  had  been 
merely  a  method  of  vindicating  the  divine  justice  ancl  opening 
a  door  of  pardon  to  all, — having  reference,  thus,  merely  to 
mankind  collectively  and  in  the  mass, — ^it  does  not  appear  how 
it  might  not  have  been  accomplished  by  him  without  his  be- 
coming lower  than  the  angels.  But  if  the  work  was  to  be  one 
of  substitution  and  identification,  in  which  he  was  to  take  the 
place  of  each,  and  meet  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of 
each,  the  necessity  of  his  manhood  appears.  He  must  take  upon 
himself  the  very  nature  of  the  individuals  whom,  one  by  one,  or 
each  one  of  whom,  he  is  personally  to  represent.  But,  we 
reply,  the  declaration  of  the  sacred  writer,  after  all  this  attempt, 
remains.  It  is  that  Christ  entered  into  the  nature  of  mankind 
that  he  might  die  for  every  one.  This  numeral,  in  the  singular 
number,  may  refer  to  individtuds^  but  it  refers  not  to  some 
individuals,  but  to  eve7'y  individual — not  to  every  individual 
of  a  paa^icvlar  and  limited  n/wmber^  but  to  eoery  individual 
homing  the  nature  which  he  aseufned — not  to  individuals  one  by 
one  simply,  but  to  individuals  every  one.  If  this,  however,  is 
the  meaning— rand  it  is  surely  all  tliat  can  be  made  out  of  the 
the  singular  navrix:^  for  Traurd^  does  not,  of  itself,  mean,  simply, 
individuals  one  by  one — then  this  word  accords  neither  with 
the  idea  of  limitation  nor  with  that  of  substitution  which  the 
Princeton  writers  hold.     But  it  can  only  be  explained  consist- 
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ently  with  the  opposite  view,  which  regards  Christ  as  djing 
for  the  vindication  of  the  divine  justice,  and  in  order  to  open 
a  door  of  pardon  to  every  individtial  of  the  race.  And  this  is 
just  what  the  author,  who  is  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  says,  and, 
if  he  is  a  different  person  from  the  Apostle  who  wrote  to  Titus 
and  Timothy,  he  is  another  witness  uniting  himself  with  that 
Apostle  in  the  declaration  of  this  great  doctrine. 

We  now  turn  to  those  passages  which  declare  that  Christ 
died  for  the  whole  world.  The  first  to  which  we  direct  our 
attention  is  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John — the  fourteenth  verse 
of  the  fourth  chapter.  It  reads  as  follows :  "  And  we  have  seen 
and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world."  The  words  with  which  this  verse  commences 
are  manifestly  connected  with  the  similar  solemn  announce- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  where  the  Apostle  sets 
forth  his  design  in  writing  it — namely,  to  proclaim  the  truth 
of  Christ  which  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Divine  Master 
himself.  The  verse,  therefore,  contains  a  declaration  of  the 
great  fact  of  the  gospel,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance 
as  showing  what  the  disciple,  who  entered  into  the  most 
intimate  commu^'ion  and  fellowship  with  Jesus  thought  in  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  What  do  the  Princeton  writers  say  of 
it  i  They  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  the  word  worlds 
like  the  word  ail^  has  different  uses  in  the  Scriptures,  it  has  a 
peculiar  and  limited  meaning  in  this  passage.  It  is  said  that 
Jesus  came  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  not  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  to  die  for  all  men  in  the  world,  but  for  a  certain 
number  of  persons  scattered  among  all  nations  and  generations 
throughout  the  world.  These  persons  are  undistinguishable  by 
any  one  but  God  from  the  mass  of  fallen  humanity,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  called  by  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  applied 
to  the  whole  mass  of  fallen  humanitj'.  This  seems  to  be  the 
view  of  the  author  of  the  latest  work  on  the  Atonement  which 
has  been  published  by  that  school.  *'The  world"  means  not  all 
men,  but  some  men  in  aU  places  and  in  all  tim.es.  ''  We  have 
seen  and  do  testify,"  the  Apostle  says,  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, ^'that  the*  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
some  men  in  all  places." 
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In  regard  to  this  explanation  of  the  verse,  two  or  three 
thoughts  suggest  themselves.  One  of  them  is  that,  if  such  was 
the  idea  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  used 
a  word  which  was  so  likely  to  deceive  his  readers.  This  is  a 
word,  too,  which  he  employs  several  times  in  substantially 
similar  phrases,  and  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood  was 
increased,  of  course,  by  every  new  case  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  is,  also,  a  word,  the  misunderstanding  of  which 
might  lead  to  a  very  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
gospel  plan.  It  might,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  serious  mo- 
ment to  great  numbers  of  those  to  whom  his  book  should  pre- 
sent itself.  How  could  he  have  failed  to  feel  the  importance 
of  the  utmost  clearness  in  such  a  solemn  declaration  ?  How 
could  he  have  failed  to  use  some  expression  which  would  set 
forth  the  true  idea,  instead  of  adopting  a  word  which,  on  its 
face^  undoubtedly  meant  the  opposite?  When,  in  this  same 
epistle,  the  author  says  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness, who  can  suppose  that  he  means  simply  that  '^  some  men 
in  all  places  and  in  all  generations  "  are  in  this  condition  ? 
How,  then,  can  we,  with  any  more  propriety,  maintain  that, 
in  such  statements  as  those  of  the  verse  now  under  considera- 
tion, or  that  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle,  where  it  is 
Baid  that  Jesus  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  there  is  no  more  extended  idea  than  that  of  some  men 
scattered  widely  throughout  the  world?  And  if  an  ordinary 
reader  would  not  feel  justified  in  interpreting  the  word  world 
in  either  case  in  this  limited  way,  it  is, — as  we  think  every 
candid  mind  which  has  no  special  theological  doctrine  to  con- 
tend for  will  admit, — altogether  improbable  that  the  author 
would  have  used  the  word  in  such  a  sense.  Our  next  remark 
is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  could  with  propriety  have 
so  used  it,  even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so.  The  usage  of  the 
word  is  against  it.  The  word  "  world  "  is  employed  by  the 
New  Testament  writers  "  with  different  degrees  of  latitude,"  no 
doubt,  but  only  with  a  certain  number  of  different  degrees. 
It  does  not  mean  anything  whatsoever,  which  any  interpreter 
chooses  to  put  into  it.  It  has  definite  significations  and  appli- 
cations, like  any  and  every  other  word.  It  sometimes  means 
mankind,  and  sometimes  the   unconverted  world,  and  some- 
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times  the  physical  world,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  something 
else.  But  nowhere,  in  any  passage  of  any  of  the  writings 
either  of  the  Evangelists  or  the  Apostles,  does  it  have  the 
meaning  here  suggested.  It  does  not  mean  *•'  some  men  in  all 
places  and  times."  We  can  determine  nothing  in  such  cases 
except  by  following  the  legitimate  significations  and  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  word  :  and,  if  a  writer  deviates  from  these 
without  explaining  his  peculiar  way  of  using  it,  he  does  what 
he  has  no  right  to  do  and  conveys  to  his  readers  a  false  idea. 
The  interpreter,  therefore,  violates  the  rules  imposed  upon 
him  when  he  throws  such  an  unknown  meaning  into  an  au- 
thor's words,  and  makes  him  say  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what,  according  to  universal  usage,  his  language  means.  When 
the  Princeton  writers  show  us  that  the  Greek  word  x^fio^ 
means  ''some  men  in  all  places,"  in  those  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which  are  outside  of  the  present  controversy, 
they  may  have  some  ground  to  argue  for  this  meaning  here. 
But  until  this  is  made  evident,  we  believe  that  everybody  outside 
of  their  own  company  will  regard  this  as,  at  the  best,  but  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  interpretation.  It  is,  in  fact,  something 
worse  than  this ;  for,  if  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  interpretation  which  is  forced  into  it  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  Apostolic  statement  of  this  great  truth. 

The  Princeton  writers  tell  us,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  word 
''  world"  here  may  be  taken  as  meaning  not  all  men^  but  Gentilea 
as  well  as  Jews,  The  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  a  de- 
claration opposed  to  the  idea  that  he  came  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  Jews  only — but  not  opposed  to  the  idea  that  he  came  as  the 
Saviour  of  a  portion  only  of  the  race.  It  is,  indeed,  unquestion- 
ably the  fact  that  Paul  proclaimed  in  many  places  salvation 
for  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  that  he  opposed  the  views  of 
the  Judaizing  party  in  these  matters.  And  the  other  apos- 
tles may,  at  times,  have  done  the  same  thing.  But,  even  in 
Paul's  writings,  the  word  x&a/jto^  is  not  used  in  this  sense. 
He  does  not  contend  against  the  exclusiveness  of  his  adversa* 
ries  by  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  "  the  world,"  but 
by  showing  that  the  Gentile  nations,  as  well  as  themselves,  are 
included  in  God's  plan  and  in  God's  invitation.    If,  however. 
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this  great  advocate  of  the  Gtontiles  doee  not  use  the  word  in 
this  way,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  others,  who  were  not 
BO  mnch  engrossed  with  the  sabject,  did  not  so  use  it.  The 
word  xdtr/io^  does  not  in  itself  mean  the  world  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  Jewish  portion  of  it,  but  the  world  as 
distingnished  from  any  portion  of  it.  If,  then,  it  is  demanded 
that  we  interpret  it  in  the  former  sense,  in  any  passage, — and 
especially  in  any  passage  in  the  writings  of  authors  who  are 
not  preeminently  writing  against  Judaizers  or  on  the  subject 
of  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles, — the  evidence  must  be  given 
which  forces  us  te  this  interpretation.  Unless  such  evidence 
can  be  presented,  the  view  cannot  be  held.  The  presumption 
is  against  it  The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  are 
its  advocates.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  Epistle 
of  John  was  written  in  opposition  to  the  Judaistic  party.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  schol- 
ars, composed  in  Asia  Minor,  some  time  after  PauPs  death, 
and  was  designed  for  churches  made  up,  in  the  main,  of  Gen- 
tile converts.  It  is  as  different  from  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
this  respect,  as  it  is  in  its  style  or  in  any  other  particular.  We 
should  not  know,  from  the  reading  of  this  Epistle,  that  any 
anch  controversy  as  that  which  displays  itself  so  clearly  in  the 
£pistle  to  the  Galatians  had  ever  existed.  The  Apostle  John 
wrote  for  mankind,  if  any  writer  in  the  New  Testament  did 
80.  His  Epistle  knows  no  parties  nor  divisions.  And  when 
he  uses  the  word  world^  he  means,  if  any  writer  ever  did, 
mankind — the  whole  world  as  opposed  to  any  part  of  it — aU 
men  everywhere.  But,  again,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  peculiar  use  of  the  word  xStr/juK  in  the  Epistle  in  general, 
BO  there  is  none  in  this  passage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
the  opposite.  The  Apostle  is  speaking,  in  the  whole  of  this 
fourth  chapter,  of  a  subject  as  far  removed  from  anything  con- 
nected with  Jewish  exclusiveness  as  could  be  imagined.  More- 
over, in  the  verse  following  the  one  under  discussion, — and  on 
the  foundation  of  this  statement  that  Christ  came  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world, — he  declares  that  **  whosoever  "  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  has  the  divine  life  in  his 
soul.  Now  ^^  whosoever  "  is  as  universal  a  word  as  there  is  in 
any  language,  and  when  it  follows  the  word  "  world,"  it 
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strengthens  the  evidence  that  that  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
most  unlimited  sense.  And,  once  more,  the  word  xStrfio^  is 
used  some  seven  times  in  this  chapter,  and  in  no  one  of  these 
instances  does  it  have  any  such  signification  as  is  claimed  for  it 
in  this  verse.  It  means  the  world  as  the  abode  of  man  or  the 
world  of  mankind,  in  some  of  the  passages,  and  the  uncon- 
verted world  in  others,  but  nothing  else.  Tliese,  also,  are  the 
usual  meanings  of  the  word  elsewhere.  If  now  the  author,  in 
this  fourteenth  verse,  introduces  this  word  after  using  it  seve- 
ral times  in  the  immediate  context,  and  with  no  indication  of 
any  peculiar  meaning,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  use  it  in  a 
sense  allied  to  sonie  one  of  the  senses  in  which  it  has  already 
been  employed.  But  if  we  accept  this  view,  we  must  understand 
him  here  as  meaning  that  the  Son  was  sent  as  the  Saviour  either 
of  the  world  of  mankind  or  of  the  unconverted  world  / — and, 
in  either  case,  the  Princeton  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  is 
contradicted  in  this  passage.  The  Apostle  John  takes  his 
place  by  the  side  of  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  opposing  all  those  who  would  proclaim  or  defend 
any  such  doctrine. 

The  same  remarks  are,  in  great  measure,  applicable  to  the 
passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at  the 
twenty-ninth  verse.  John  the  Baptist  is  there  spoken  of  as 
pointing  those  who  were  with  him  to  Jesus  as  he  drew  near, 
and  saying,  '^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  The  representation  of  the  author  is,  appa- 
rently, this : — that,  as  the  Baptist  was  discoursing  with  his  dis- 
ciples and  others,  or  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  baptizing, 
Jesus  was  seen  to  be  approaching.  The  Baptist  immediately 
turned  from  what  he  was  doing  and,  pointing  the  bystanders 
to  Jesus,  said.  There  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  He  added  nothing  farther  on  this  subject  of 
his  relation  to  sin,  but  merely  stated  the  evidence  on  which  he 
recognized  him  as  the  one  who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  was  no  discussion  as  to  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles  or  as  to  the  exchisiveness  of  the  Jews.  There  was 
only  this  one  statement,  directing  their  attention  to  the  person 
who  had  just  come  within  their  field  of  vision,  and  describing 
his  work  as  a  work  for  the  world.     What  indication   is  there 
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that  the  thought  of  the  Baptist  was  of  a  salvation  for  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews,  and  this  only?  Is  not  the  evidence,  rather, 
that  he  did  not  mean  this?  Here  is  a  single,  abrupt  remark, 
arresting  the  progress  of  what  had  been  said  or  done  just  be- 
fore and  calling  attention  to  a  person  who  now  first  appears 
on  the  scene.  See,  sajs  the  speaker,  here  is  the  one  who  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Is  not  the  natural  inference  from 
the  language  this — namely,  that  the  word  "  world  "  is  em- 
ployed in  its  ordinary,  universal  sense,  including  all  mankind, 
and  not  in  the  sense  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  indiscriminately  ? 
And  is  not  this  inference  strengthened  by  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  remark  in  respect  to  its  abruptness  and  its  isola- 
tion ? 

But  supposing  we  admit  that,  in  this  verse,  the  word 
**  world  "  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  "  Gentiles  and  Jews  to- 
gether" as  opposed  to  Jews  alone,  what  evidence  is  there 
either  that  the  speaker  meant,  or  that  the  hearers  understood 
him  to  mean,  anything  less  than  aU  Gentiles  and  all  Jews  to- 
gether.  If  a  man — who  had  been  accustomed  to  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  be  saved  was  to  become  a  member  of  his  own 
nation,  and  that  if  any  one  became  so  he  would  be  saved  be- 
cause all  his  nation  were  surely  to  attain  this  blessing — were 
suddenly  to  be  told  that  salvation  was  provided  not  for  his  na- 
tion only  but  for  the  world,  would  he  believe  that  the  new 
system  was  for  a  part  of  the  world  or  for  the  whole  world  f 
Would  he  not,  inevitably,  say,  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
exclnsiveness  heretofore,  and  now  I  know  that  there  are  no 
limitations  whatever,  but  ail  mankind  are  included  in  this 
glorious  plan  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  immediately  establish  new  barriers,  and  say,  My  old 
notions  have,  indeed,  been  overthrown,  and  the  provision  is  not 
limited  to  my  own  nation,  but  yet  the  word  which  I  have  heard 
is  "  susc^eptible  of  various  significations,"  and  "  the  world  " 
means,  therefore,  only  a  certain  elect  circle.  I  was  not  so  far 
mistaken  after  all.  The  ones  for  whom  the  plan  of  salvation 
was  designed  are  still  the  class  to  which  I  belong  ahd  this  class 
only — not,  indeed,  Jews  alcme^  but  yet  only  aoms  Jews  and 
eome  Gentiles.  Such  a  man  might  be  slow  to  abandon  his  old 
national  exclnsiveness,  and  years  might  pass  before  he  had 
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done  80  altogether.  But  the  almost  necessary  impulse  of  his 
nature,  as  soon  as  he  had  become  completeljfree  from  it,  would 
be  to  take  the  doctrine  in  its  widest  sense.  There  is  not,  then, 
a  shadow  of  proof  or  of  probability  to  be  derived  from  the 
story  of  this  scene  in  itself,  to  show  that  John  the  Baptist  or 
his  hearers  thought  of  anything  else  in  this  word  xiafio^ 
than  all  the  two  portions  of  the  world  together^ — that  is,  aU 
Jews  and  Gentiles — if,  indeed,  they  had  this  idea  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  before  their  minds  at  all. 

But,  again,  how  are  we  to  determine  with  certainty  what 
the  understanding  of  these  words  is  ?  Evidently,  by  following 
down  the  history  and  ascertaining  what  the  hearers,  who  were 
at  that  time  listening  to  John  the  Baptist,  learned  afterward 
to  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter.  John  the  Baptist 
either  knew  what  the  divine  design  was,  or  he  did  not.  If  he 
did  not,  his  statements  are  of  no  moment.  But  if  he  did — and 
it  is  on  this  admission  that  we  proceed  in  a  discussion  witii  the 
gentlemen  at  Princeton — he  understood  it  to  be  what  John 
the  Apostle  understood  it  to  be.  We  have,  however,  already 
found  John  the  Apostle  proclaiming  the  truth  in  nearly  the 
same  language  as  we  find  in  this  declaration  of  the  Baptist, 
and,  when  he  speaks  of  the  worlds  we  have  seen  that  he  refers 
to  aU  mankind.  John  the  Baptist,  therefore,  spoke  with  the 
same  universality  and  referred  to  the  same  "  world." 

We  have  shown,  then,  in  regard  to  this  passage,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  reference  in  it  to  Jews  and  (lentiles  as  op- 
posed to  Jews  only,  and  that,  if  such  a  reference  be  admitted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  meaning  is  all  Gen- 
tiles and  all  Jews,  and  not  a  limited  number  of  each  body. 
We  have,  also,  set  forth  the  simplest  and  clearest  way  of  de- 
ciding the  question  as  to  the  use  of  x6<t//oc  in  this  verse,  in  case 
any  such  question  is  raised — namely,  by  ascertaining  what 
the  disciples,  who  were  at  that  time  pointed  to  Jesus,  learned 
ttflerward  from  Jesus  himself; — and  this  is  told  us  in  the  formal 
and  solemn  declaration  of  the  great  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  is 
found  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John  To  the  company  of  witnesses 
for  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement,  therefore,  John  the 
Baptist  is  now  added,  and  he  unites  his  voice  with  Paul's,  and 
John's,  and  with  that  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.     John  the 
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Baptist  understood  these  great  truths  better  than  the  Prince- 
ton school  of  theologians  do  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

A  few  words  only  will  be  necessary,  after  all  that  has  now 
been  said,  with  reference  to  the  well-known  passage,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth verses.  '^  Ood  so  loved  the  world  tliat  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish)  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world,  to  condemn  the  world  ;  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved."  These  are  the  gracious  words 
of  the  Lord  himself  in  regard  to  his  own  mission,  and  of  the 
fullness  of  his  grace  we  have  all  received.  The  writer  in  the 
Princeton  Review  to  whom  we  have  already  made  allusion 
says,  that  the  word  *'  world  "  in  these  verses  simply  designates 
the  claae  of  persons  whom  Christ  came  to  save.  This  class  of 
persons,  he  adds,  is  men — men  as  distinguished  from  angels, 
and  men  in  general  as  distinguished  from  Jews.  His  view, 
thus,  is  the  same  with  that  which  we  have  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  verse  previously  considered,  except  that  here 
the  idea  of  men  as  distinguished  from  angels  is  said  to  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  spenker.  But  why  men  as  distinguished  from 
angels?  Does  the  verse  allude  to  angels?  Does  the  context 
either  before  or  atter  this  verse  say  anything  about  angels  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Nicodemus  was  troubled  in 
mind  on  the  question  whether  the  Messiah  was  going  to  help 
angels  to  the  exclusion  of  men  ?  Certainly  not.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  Lord  states  in  these  verses  what  he  did  not  come 
for,  as  well  as  what  he  did ;  and  nothing,  on  either  side,  is 
said  with  reference  to  angels.  No  reader  would  ever  have  any 
reason  to  suppose,  from  the  perusal  of  this  conversation  be- 
tween the  Saviour  and  this  Jewish  doctor,  that  either  of 
them  had  ever  thought  or  known  anything  about  angels.  It 
is  the  suggestion,  simply  and  wholly,  of  the  defenders  of  a 
certain  doctrine  in  theology  which  finds  itself  opposed  by  the 
plain  language  of  these  verses — a  suggestion  which  serves  no 
better  purpose  than  to  draw  away  the  mind  for  a  moment  from 
the  point  which  is  discussed.  Christ  did,  indeed,  give  himself 
for  mankind  as  distinguished  from  angels,  and  so  also  he  gave 
himself  for  mankind  as   distinguished  from  animals.      But 
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^ho  that  approached  the  Scriptures  with  anbiased  mind 
would  ever  euppose  that,  in  the  declaration  made  to  Nicode- 
muB,  the  word  x6a/io^  was  used  in  order  to  guard  him  against 
imagining  that  Christ  died  to  save  the  irrational  creatures! 
Nicodemus  caine  to  him  for  no  such  purpose  as  to  inquire 
about  the  salvation  of  angels.  Ue  came  to  him  as  a  teacher 
sent  from  Ood,  and  desired  to  ask  him  concerning  the  truth 
of  God  in  its  relations  to  man.  Jesus  answered  him  by  show- 
ing him  the  way  of  salvation,  and  by  assuring  him  that  be 
himself  had  come  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  saved.  He 
did  not  tell  him  that  the  world  wtmld  be  saved,  but  that  he 
came  in  order  that  it  might  be  saved,  and  that  everybody  in 
the  world  who  chose  to  accept  the  offer  of  salvation  might 
have  eternal  life.  This  was  his  announcement,  and  it  was  in 
the  most  universal  language ;  xSa/io^  the  world — ;rac  every 
one.  It  cannot  be  that  he  meant  by  such  expressions,  in  such 
a  conversation,  men  simply  as  distinguished  from  angels,  or, 
indeed,  anything  but  the  whole  of  mankind.  As  to  the  other 
part  of  the  explanation,  which  finds  men  in  general  referred 
to  here,  in  distinction  from  Jews,  but  still  limits  the  reference 
to  a  portion  of  mankind,  enough  has  been  said  already  in  con- 
nection with  John  i.  29,  and  we  pass  over  this  point  without 
further  remark. 

We  are  happy,  in  relation  to  both  these  passages  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  to  find  ourselves  sustained,  in  a  measure,  in  what 
we  say  in  opposition  to  this  Princeton  writer,  by  that  distin- 
guished Scotch  divine  who  is  appealed  to  as  '*  triumphant  " 
in  his  exegesis.  He  says,  "  I  confess  I  am  but  little  inclined 
to  qualify  or  explain  away  the  term  *  world,'  as  here  em- 
ployed." "  I  rather  rejoice  in  it,"  he  adds, ''  as  asserting  that  the 
gospel  has  a  gracious  aspect  toward  mankind  as  such,  without 
reference  to  the  elect  or  non-elect."  The  Princeton  gentlemen 
can  hardly  complain  of  us  if  we  do  not  regard  very  highly 
their  attempts  to  "explain  away"  or  *' qualify"  this  univer- 
sal word,  when  we  have  from  such  exalted  authority  a  view  so 
much  in  harmony  with  our  own  on  this  point.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  however,  tliat  the  Scotch  writer  agrees  with  us  alto- 
gether in  our  opinions  respecting  these  verses.  Far  from  it. 
He  finds  in  this  statement  of  Christ  the  very  doctrine  he  main- 
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tains.  Instead  of  the  blessed  universality  of  God's  gift,  in 
which  multitades  of  Christians  have  comforted  their  souls,  this 
author  finds  only  a  limitation  of  it.  '*  Nothing  is  said,"  he 
assures  us,  "  about  God  giving  his  Son  far  aUy^  but  the  design 
of  the  gift  is,  '*  in  express  terms  and  very  pointedly,  restricted 
to.  those  that  believe."*  We  hardly  feel  inclined  to  argue  the 
question  with  one  who  can  find  nothing  but  limitation  of  de- 
sign in  this  verse.  But  if  he  does  not  find  anything  beyond 
this  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  what  will  he  say  to  the  seventeenth  f 
He  has  just  admitted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  term  world 
includes  all,  both  elect  and  non-elect.  But,  in  the  seventeenth 
verse,  Christ  says  he  was  sent  into  the  world  by  God  in  order 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  The  expression 
"in  order  that"  denotes  design,  as  this  writer  admits.  It  is 
the  common  way  of  setting  forth  design  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This,  then,  is  the  design  with  which  God  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world — ^namely,  in  order  that  both  elect  and  non-elect 
might  be  saved.  Whether  the  design -is  thus  set  forth  in  the 
sixteenth  verse  or  not,  it  is  set  forth  in  the  seventeenth — and  it 
is  set  forth,  according  to  this  author's  own  explanation  of  the 
word  "  world,"  as  universal— for  all  msn.\  And  if  it  is  thus 
declared  in  the  latter  verse  beyond  all  doubt,  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  the  emphasis  in  the  former  verse  is  on  the 
words  which  are  unlimited  in  their  character,  and  that  the 


*  According  to  this  view  of  the  verse, — since  it  is  only  said  that  God  loved  the 
vhole  world,  but  is  not  said  that  God  gave  hU  Son  for  the  whole  world,  but  only 
for  an  elect  part  of  the  world, — we  have  the  following  remarkable  statement 
from  the  Apoetle : — God  so  loved  the  whole  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son /or  only  a  part  of  the  world  A  single  inquiry  suggests  itself  in  connection 
with  this  explanation  of  John's  language— namely,  whether  the  thought  would 
not  have  been  expressed  more  clearly  and  with  a  more  exact  setting  forth  of  the 
"  gracious  aspect  toward  the  no o -elect,"  if  the  verse  had  read,  '*  God  so  loved 
the  non-elect  part  of  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  the  elect 
part  alone  might  be  saved." 

t  The  distinguished  Scotch  exegete,  who  is  reported  by  his  American  admir- 
ers to  be  such  a  *'  triumphant "  leader  in  defense  of  this  doctrine  of  a  Limited 
Atonement,  seems  to  have  been  off  bis  guard  for  a  moment  at  this  point  These 
bold  and  mail-clad  warriors,  while  in  the  very  midst  of  the  conflict,  should  steel 
their  hearts  against  the  tenderer  feelings  of  humanity.  When  they  begin  to 
think  of  "gracious  aspects"  and  "displays  of  good  will,"  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  giving  the  enemy  an  advantage. 
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gift  of  God  i8  there  also  declared  to  be  for  the  whole  worlds 
non-elect  as  well  as  elect,  whom  he  loved,  and  far  every  one 
who  was  willing  to  receive  it.  The  fact  is,  that  tlie  Princeton 
writers  must  "  explain  away  "  the  words  x&afxo^  and  zrac  as  mean- 
ing something  less  than  they  do  mean  in  and  of  themselves, 
or  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  these  verses.  But  even  thqir 
foreign  brother  sees  that  their  attempt  to  explain  them  thus 
away  destroys  the  joy  and  fullness  of  the  gospel  declarations. 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  their  doctrine  is  not  ac- 
cepted more  widely  than  it  is. 

And  now  the  Lord  himself  places  himself  at  the  head  of  that 
company  which  has  already  been  found  to  include  such  promi- 
nent ones  among  his  disciples  and  among  those  who  pointed  to 
him  and  believed  in  him  ;  and  he  adds  his  own  witness  to  theirs 
in  favor  of  the  truth.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  all  declare 
it  so  harmoniously,  for  we  know  now  where  they  learned  it, 
from  the  same  common  Master,  the  source  and  revealer  of  all 
truth. 

II. 

The  second  class  of  passages,  to  which  reference  was  made 
at  the  commencement  of  our  discussion,  is  the  class  which  dis- 
tinguish between  the  limited  number  of  the  elect  and  those 
who  are  outside  of  that  number,  and  declare  tliat  Christ  died 
not  only  for  the  former^  but  for  all  men.  Under  this  claes 
we  propose  to  consider  briefly  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  1  John  ii.  2. 
The  former  of  these  verses  reads  as  follows: — "For  therefore 
we  both  labor  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  liv- 
ing God  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that 
believe."  The  Princeton  writers  do  not  seem  to  give  very 
careful  attention  to  this  statement,  which  Paul  makes  to  his 
younger  associate,  and  which,  in  the  following  verse,  he  bids 
him  to  teach  as  the  truth.  But  two  or  three  things  will  be  no- 
ticed by  the  candid  reader  in  connection  with  it.  In  the  first 
place^  it  evidently  includes  not  only  those  who  believe,  but  all 
other  men  as  well,  and  it  declares  that  God  is  the  Saviour  ot 
the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former.  Here  is  a  passage,  where 
the  words  "all  men  "  cannot  mean  some  men  in  all  places,  or 
Gentiles  and  Jews  indiscriminately,  and  thus  refer  to  the  elect 
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alone,  for  the  persons  designated  by  the  words  include  mani- 
festly more  than  these,  or  others  than  these.  To  say  that  the 
two  expressions,  "  all  men  "  and  "  those  that  believe,"  are  co- 
extensive, would  be  to  make  Paul  declare  that  God  is  the 
Saviour  of  those  who  believe,  especially  of  those  who  be- 
lieve. But  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  as  their  leader,  and  who  remember  his  strong  con- 
demnation of  that  view  of  Romans  v.  14,  which  in  his  judg- 
ment leads  to  a  similar  tautology,  will  be  the  last  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  any  such  explanation  of  the  present 
verse.  God  is,  then,  the  Saviour  of  all  men — not  merely  of 
the  elect.  This  is  the  statement  which  is  made,  in  unequivo- 
cal language,  in  these  words ;  and  the  force  of  this  statement 
cannot  be  evaded  by  any  limitation  of  the  universal  phrase. 
Whatever  success  such  attempts  at  evasion  may  be  regarded 
aa  having  in  the  case  of  other  passages  already  examined,  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  hope  to  be  successful  here. 

In  the  second  place^  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  actual 
bearing  of  this  salvation  upon  others  than  the  elect.  The  re- 
lation of  the  genitive  ndurtou  dvOpdniop^  to  the  word  awvjp  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  genitive  marwv^  and  the  word 
awTTjp  cannot  be  taken  in  a  different  signification  in  the  one  case 
from  that  which  it  has  in  the  other.  A  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  what  we  say  is  found  in  the  passages  which  have 
a  similar  construction  to  that  of  the  verse  before  us.  We  may 
refer,  for  example,  to  Gal.  vi.  10,  and  2  Peter  ii.  9, 10.  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  Paul  says,  ^^  Let  us  do  good  unto  all 
men,  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  In 
the  latter  Peter  declares  that  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  reserve 
the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished,  especially 
those  that  walk  after  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and 
despise  government.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  thing  which  is  spoken  of  has  an  actual  bearing 
on  the  different  classes,  and  that  its  relation  to  both  is  precisely 
the  same,  except  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  eepecially. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Galatian  Christians  were  exhorted 
to  do  good  to  all  men  as  well  as  to  their  fellow-believers,  or 
that  the  Lord,  to  the  view  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  knew  how  to 
punish  all  other  sinners,  as  well  as  the  particular  class  among 
them  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  unclean  lusts.     The 
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same  is  true  with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  passages  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  or  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
have  this  peculiar  construction,  as  any  perbon  may  see,  by  ex- 
amining them.  By  repeated  instances,  then,  in  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  uses  the  phraseology  which  he  adopts  in  this 
verse,  he  shows  what  his  meaning  here  is.  He  means,  as  we 
have  said,  that  there  is  an  acttial  relation  which  God  bears  as 
a  Saviour  to  all  men,  and  not  only  to  the  elect.  But  if  Christ 
did  not  die  for  any  one  outside  of  this  limited  number  of  the 
elect,  if  his  atonement  was  not  designed  for  those  beyond  their 
circle,  then  he  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  save  all  men, 
and,  properly  speaking,  he  had  no  actual  relation  as  a  Saviour 
to  all  men.  It  is  nothing  better  than  a  mockery  to  call ,  him 
by  this  title,  and  the  truth,  instead  of  being  what  the  Apostle 
has  here  stated,  is  a  thing  altogether  different— namely,  that 
God  is  a  Saviour  of  those  that  believe,  but  of  no  one  else  in  the 
world.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  must,  therefore,  be  that  the 
atonement,  which  Christ  made,  was  a  universal  atonement ; 
that  God  is  a  Saviour  fqr  all  men,  in  that  he  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  all,  but  that  he  is  especially  a  Saviour  of 
those  who  believe,  in  that  through  their  acceptance  of  his  offers 
of  reconciliation  he  is  enabled  to  bring  them  to  the  blessed  ex- 
perience of  his  own  kingdom. 

/;*  the  third  places  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  connection, 
in  which  the  verse  before  us  stands,  affords  additional  evidence 
in  regard  to  its  meaning.  The  Apostle  had  just  made  the 
statement  concerning  godliness,  that  it  has  the  promise  not 
only  of  the  life  that  now  is  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
He  had  likewise  declared  that  this  statement  is  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.  He  now  says  that,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
alization of  the  promise  in  their  own  case,  (for  so  the  words 
translated  "  therefore,"  in  the  English  version,  are  to  be  un- 
derstood according  to  the  best  commentators),  he  himself  and 
other  Apostles  and  teachers  or,  perhaps,  other  Christians,  both 
labor  and  suffer  reproach,  because  they  trust  in  the  living  God 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe. 
And,  finally,  he  enjoins  upon  his  fellow-laborer  in  the  Gospel 
the  duty  of  teaching  all  this.  Now  what  was  the  thing  which 
he  was  to  teach  ?    It  was  that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the 
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future  life.  How  extensively  was  he  to  teach  this?  Evidently, 
wherever  he  preached,  and  to  whomsoever  he  addressed  him- 
self, for  the  Apostle  says  that  it  is  a  truth  "  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation "  What  encouragement  was  he  to  give  to  those  to 
whom  he  taught  it,  that  they  might  earnestly  seek  this  blessing, 
even  through  all  toils  and  persecutions  if  need  were !  The 
same  encouragement  which  had  sustained  his  own  heart,  and 
that  of  Paul  in  their  efforts — namely,  that  which  was  derived 
from  a  hope  founded  upon  God  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and 
esj)ecially  of  all  that  believed  in  him.  But  this  encourage- 
ment would  have  no  foundation  for  many  of  his  hearers,  if  any 
limitation  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  phrase  "  the  Saviour  of  all 
men."  We  cannot  seek  after  godliness,  at  the  first,  unless  we 
have  the  assurance  that  God  is  our  Saviour,  and  we  canitot 
have  that  assurance  unless  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  for  we 
have  no  revelation,  any  of  us,  that  we  belong  to  the  limited 
number  of  the  elect.  If,  then,  the  saying  which  the  Apostle 
had  uttered  was  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  if  Timothy  was 
to  proclaim  it  everywhere  and  to  all  hearers,  as  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he  was, — for  this  is  one  view  of  the  gospel,  and  he 
was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, — we  may  conclude,  with  even 
more  confidence  than  before,  if  possible,  that  this  verse  de- 
clares the  design  of  the  atonement  to  be  universal — not  for  the 
elect  only,  but  all  mankind. 

The  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  second  chapter, 
first  and  second  verses,  is  in  the  following  words: — '*My  little 
children,  these  things  I  write  unto  you  that  ye  sin  not ;  and  if 
any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
The  sacred  writer  here  uses  the  strongest  and  plainest  terras. 
Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  propitiation — to  have  made  an 
atonement — not  only  for  '*us,"  but  for  the  "world,"  not  simply 
ftir  the  world,  but  for  the  whole  world  No  greater  universality 
could  be  expressed  than  is  expressed  by  this  language.  If  the 
words  are  to  be  left  in  their  ordinary  and  natural  sigtiification, 
the  whole  question  is  settled  by  this  one  verse  alone.  It  is  the 
announcement  of  the  truth  for  all  mankind,  in  all  ages,  by  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  company.     The  advocates  of  the 
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doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  have  always  understood  the 
difficnUy  which  this  passage  presents  in  the  way  of  holding 
th(M>  theory,  and  they  have  made  the  best  efforts  they  could 
to  escape  its  force.  It  is  manifest  that  no  other  possible  way 
of  escape  offers  itself  except  that  of  explaining  away  the  mean- 
ing of  the  universal  expression.  Accordirigly,  they  apply 
themselves  to  this  task  with  all  energy.  The  great  source  of 
all  authority  for  the  Princeton  school,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, announces  that  no  man  can  take  comfort  from  a  grace 
that  is  common  both  to  the  elect  and  non-elect,  and  unless  he 
knows  that  Christ's  death  has  provided  something  more  for 
him  than  it  has  for  unbelievers;  and,  on  the  ground  of  this 
statement,  he  says  that  the  phrase  must  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  elect  scattered  throughout  the  world.  The  verse  was 
written,  according  to  his  view,  to  prevent  any  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian readers  in  the  church  or  churches,  to  which  the  Epistle 
was  originally  written,  from  supposing  that  the  propitiation 
made  by  Christ  was  designed  either  for  the  Apostles  alone,  or 
for  Jews  alone,  or  for  themselves  alone.  But  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  Christians  of  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  Christians, 
too,  who,  probably,  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and  were  of  Gentile 
origin,  to  suppose  that  the  atonement  was  designed  for  either 
of  these  classes  only.  The  gospel  had  now  been  preached,  far 
and  wide,  for  forty  yea»*s  or  more.  It  had  been  proclaimed  in 
its  fullness  and  the  universality  of  its  offers,  as  extending  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  by  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
lab  >re"s  throughout  all  the  rec^ion  of  which  Ephesus,  where 
John  lived,  was  the  centre.  The  very  proclamation  of  it  by 
the  Apostles,  showed  every  convert,  in  a  way  that  he  could 
not  by  any  means  mistake,  that  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  was 
not  for  the  Apostles  only.  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  must  have  known  this.  Again,  Gentile  churches,  or 
churches  which  knew  anything  of  the  history  of  the  gospel 
since  the  death  of  Christ,  must  have  learned,  before  this  time, 
that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  Jews  alone.  Moreover,  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward,  as  proving  that 
xSa/io^  in  other  pasvsages  does  not  refer  to  Gentiles  and  Jews 
simply,  apply  with  equal  force  here.  This  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  this  verse.     And,  finally, — as  for 
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the  third  snpposition, — a  church,  or  a  circle  of  churches,  (such 
as  that  to  which  this  Epistle  was  addressed),  could  not  have 
existed  which  believed  that  Christ  died  for  no  one  else  but 
themselves.  Such  a  belief  was  contrary  to  the  very  funda- 
mental and  rudimentary  teachings  of  their  religion,  and  con- 
trary to  the  very  demands  and  necessities  of  their  life,  for  how 
could  they.maintain  tliemselves  as  a  Christian  church,  or  obey 
their  Lord's  command,  except  by  preaching  the  gospel  to  those 
around  them.  Or  if  such  a  church  was  a  possibility  in  those 
times,  the  Christians  to  whom  John  wrote  could  not  have  had 
this  character,  for,  if  they  had  been  thus  unchristian  or  exclu- 
sive, the  Apostle  could  not  have  failed  to  make  it  manifest  in 
his  letter  by  a  sharp  rebuke,  or  by  correcting*their  erroneous 
views  with  clearness  and  at  length.  But  there  is  no  hint  of 
any  such  thing  in  the  Epistle  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  that  John  wrote  these  words  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  mistake  in  regard  to  any  one  of  these 
points,  and  **  the  whole  world,"  as  he  uses  the  phrase  here, 
must  have  some  other  reference  than  any  one  of  these  three. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  modern  advocates  of  this  doctrine, 
that  the  words  used  in  this  verse  ought  to  be  limited  by  the 
surrounding  context.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle 
down  to  this  point,  it  is  said,  the  author  has  been  addressing 
himself  to  Christians, — sometimes  directing  his  exhortations  to 
them  by  using  the  second  person,  and  sometimes  uniting  him- 
self with  them  in  the  use  of  the  first  person.  The  same  way 
of  speaking  is  found,  also,  in  the  verses  which  follow  the  one 
now  under  consideration.  Moreover,  this  verse  is  introduced 
in  immediate  connection  with  one  which  tells  the  Christian 
believers,  to  whom  he  is  writing,  where  they  may  find  help,  in 
case  they  fall  into  sin.  Tliey  have  an  advocate  in  the  person 
of  Jesus.  But  if  the  author  is  referring  to  Christian  believers 
in  all  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses,  he  must  be  refer- 
ring to  them  here  also.  When  he  says,  therefore,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  Christ  is  ''  the  propitiation  not  for  our  sins  only, 
but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  the  meaning  must  be 
taken  to  be  this — that  he  is  the  propitiation  not  only  for  the 
sins  of  those  Christians  to  whom  the  Apostle  is  now  writing, 
but  also  for  those  of  all  Christians  who  may  find  themselves  in 
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a  like  condition,  (i,  e.  who  may  have  fallen  into  Bin,)  wherever 
they  may  live  in  the  world,  and  in  whatever  period  of  the 
world's  history.  The  whole  passage,  it  is  said,  is  designed  for 
the  comfort  and  help  of  Christians,  and  hence  there  can  he  no 
reference  to  any  one  else  in  any  part  of  it.  Indeed,,  the  force 
of  the  passage  for  the  Christian  heart  is  lost,  if  it  is  not  limited 
to  the  aid  and  delivering  grace  which  Christ  gives  to  his  own 
followers  alone.  But  in  considering  the  meaning  of  the  verse, 
we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  word  here  em- 
ployed is  one  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  never  used  in 
the  New  Testament  to  denote  some  men  or  a  class  of  men 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  We  must,  also,  in  the  second 
place,  remember  that  the  expression  here  used  is  one  which  it 
is  more  difficult  thus  to  limit  than  is  the  simple  word  "  world." 
The  author  says  "  not  of  us  only,  but  of  the  whole  world.^^ 
Moreover,  in  the  third  place,  it  should  be  noticed  that  this 
strong  expression  is  used  in  but  one  other  instance  by  this 
Apostle  in  any  of  his  writings,  and  that,  in  that  instance,  it  is 
unquestionably  employed  in  an  unlimited  signification,  and 
with  a  distinctior>  from  the  "  us  "  of  whom  the  verse  before  us 
speaks.  The  instance  to  which  we  refer  is  in  1  John  v.  19  : — 
"  And  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness. '^  The  very  infrequency  and  emphasis  of 
the  expression,  when  taken  in  connection  with  its  unmistaka- 
ble meaning  where  it  does  occur,  give  additional  evidence  of 
the  Apostle's  intention  in  using  it.  And,  finally,  the  careful 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  statement  in  respect  to 
the  propitiation  for  sin  is  not  a  mere  subordinate  part  of  the 
preceding  sentence, — which  speaks  of  the  aid  which  Jesus  as 
an  Advocate  gives  to  his  believing  followers, — but  it  is  an 
additional  statement,  '^  And  he  is  the  propitiation,"  &c. 
Even  if  we  admit,  then,  the  truth  of  what  is  said, — that  the 
comforting  force  to  the  believer  of  the  assurance  that  he  may 
turn  to  the  great  Advocate  is  lost,  unless  there  is  some  special 
efficacy  in  Christ's  intercession  for  him,  which  is  not  known  in 
the  case  of  the  unbeliever, — the  conclusion  which  is  drawn 
does  not  hold  with  regard  to  this  added  verse.  We  are  to  in- 
terpret in  such  a  sentence  according  to  the  usage  of  the  words 
employed,  and  are  to  change  the  uniform  usage  for  an  utterly 
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unknown  one,  only  in  case  we  are  absolutely  compelled  to  do 
so.  The  words  em|)loyed  here,  as  we  have  seen,  are  never 
found  with  the  meaning  which  has  to  be  assigned  to  them  by 
those  who  assert  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  if  we  take  the  preceding  verse  as  having 
reference  to  a  work  of  Christ  exclusively  for  believers,  the 
words  of  this  verse  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  giving  an 
additional  Thought,  and  as  setting  forth  the  work  of  Christ  in 
relation  not  only  to  believers,  but  to  the  whole  world.  Under 
circumstances  like  these,  we  believe  no  competent  scholar, 
whose  judgment  was  not  biased  by  preconceived  theological 
views,  would  hesitate  for  one  moment  which  course  to  adopt, 
or  would  fail  to  say  emphatically  that  the  \tsage  of  the  lan- 
guage must  determine  the  meaning  here.  As  Neander  re- 
marks, ^^  There  is  presupposed  in  this  perpetual  advocacy  of 
Christ — as  appears  from  the  immediately  following  connec- 
tion— that  which  He  has,  once  for  all,  wrought  out  for  the 
human  race.  When  John  speaks  of  the  reconciliation  for  our 
sins,  he  feels  constrained  to  guard  against  every  limitation  of 
the  universal  reference  to  the  work  of  redemption.  His  vision 
widens  to  embrace  all  humanity ;  to  behold  in  Christ  not  alone 
the  reconciliation  for  those  who  already  believe,  but  for  those 
who  as  yet  belong  to  the  world.  The  reconciliation  of  Christ 
has  for  its  object  all  humanity  in  its  estrangement  from  God  ; 
all  which  belongs  to  the  world  as  it  stands  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  of  God."  This  passage,  must,  then,  be  regarded  as 
showing  that  Christ  died  for  the  non>elect  as  well  as  the  elect. 
The  apostle  John  unites  m  ith  Paul  in  this  form  of  presenting 
the  truth  of  a  universal  atonement,  as  we  have  already  found 
him  in  harmony  with  the  same  great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in 
another  form  of  stating  the  same  truth.  God  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  design  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the 
cross,  then,  was  not  for  those  who  should  believe  alone,  but 
for  the  whole  unconverted  world — for  the  whole  world  of 
mankind. 
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III. 

The  third  class  of  passages,  to  which  reference  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  our  discassion,  is  the  class  which  declare  that 
Christ  diedybr  some  who  may  hereafter  prove  not  to  he  among  the 
elect.  Among  this  class  may  be  mentioned  Komans  xiv.  15, 
and  1  Cor.  viii.  11  ;  two  passages  which  are  substantially 
similar  to  each  other.  We  shall  refer  to  them,  however,  only 
in  a  single  word.  In  connection  with  the  latter  of  the  two, 
which  reads,  ^^And  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died,"  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
offers  two  suggestions.  One  is,  that  this  is  a  mere  supposed 
case  which  never  will  happen,  and  therefore  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  point  in  question.  The  justness  of  this  conclusion 
might  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  we  pass  it  over  at  the 
present  time.  The  other  suggestion  is,  that,  even  if  we  do  not 
adopt  tlie  view  just  mentioned,  the  force  of  the  verse  can  be 
set  aside  by  saying,  that  "  to  die  for  a  person  "  is  to  die/ar 
his  benefit  in  cmy  way^  and  so  the  weak  brother  here  referred 
to  may  be  simply  one  for  whose  benefit  (in  the  way  of  pro- 
longing his  probation,  &c.)  Christ  died.  But  wherein  lies 
the  special  force  of  that  reason  which  Paul  here  presses  upon 
the  stronger  and  more  enlightened  Christian  not  to  lead  his 
weaker  brother  into  sin  ?  Does  it  not  lie  in  the  danger  that 
the  weak  brother,  if  he  follows  this  example,  will  lose  the  pa/r- 
ticular  thing  which  Christ  died  to  secure  for  him  ?  It  would 
seem  impossible  to  doubt  this.  There  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  emphasis  in  the  words  at  all  on  any  other  view  of 
them.  They  might  as  well  have  read,  And  through  thy  know- 
ledge the  weak  brother  shall  perish  to  whom  Christ  gave  good 
health  or  any  other  temporal  blessing,  or  even, — a  reading 
which  on  this  explanation  of  the  passage  (which  assumes  that 
the  case  alluded  to  is  not  a  mere  supposed  case  never  actually 
to  occur)  would  seem  more  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
Princeton  doctrine — and  through  thy  knowledge  the  weak 
brotiier  shall  perish  for  whose  salvation  Christ  did  not  die.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  Paul  meant  to  convey  such  an  idea  as 
this,  when  he  urged  the  stronger  brother  in  the  church  to  be 
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tender  and  considerate  toward  the  weaker?  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  he  meant  to  say  no  more  than  that  the  weak  brother 
had  had  his  probation  lengthened  out  for  a  while  by  reason  of 
Ghrisfs  death?  No,  he  evidently  spoke  of  him  as  a  weaker 
brother,  indeed,  but  as  one  for  whom  the  atoning  sacrifice  was 
made  as  truly  as  it  was  for  the  stronger  and  more  enlightened. 
He  meant  to  say,  and  he  did  say,  that  the  weak  brother  was 
liable  to  loBe  salvation^  though  Christ  died  that  he  might  gain 
salvation.  We  may  as  well  abandon  all  attempts  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures,  if  we  cannot  determine  this  to  be  his  meaning. 
When  theologians  can  do  no  better  with  his  words  than  ex- 
plain them  thus,  they  may  be  sure  that  their  doctrines  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  passage  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  second  chapter, 
first  verse,  is  one  of  those  which  belong  to  the  class  now  be- 
fore us,  and  the  only  one  which  the  limits  of  our  Article  will 
allow  us  to  examine  more  minutely.  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  here  teaches  that  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom  he 
sends  his  letter,  there  will  arise  '^  false  teachers  who  privily 
will  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  will  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruc- 
tion.'^ In  subhequent  verses  it  is  declared,  that  their  ''judg- 
ment now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their  damnation 
slumbereth  not ;"  that  they  ''  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own 
corruption,"  and  that  for  them  ''  the  mist  of  daikness  is  re- 
served forever."  The  plainness  and  distinctness  of  this  lan- 
guage are  equaled  only  by  its  awful  import.  Such  teachers, 
says  the  Apostle,  shall  arise,  shall  introduce  these  damnable 
heresies,  and  shall  bring  upon  themselves  this  destruction. 
rersoDS  whose  actions  and  fate  are  described  in  such  terms  as 
these,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  certainly  of  the  elect ;  and 
yet  it  is  said  of  these  persons,  that  the  Lord  bought  them. 
He  bought,  therefore,  those  who,  to  say  the  least,  may  prove  to 
be  outside  of  the  limited  number  of  the  elect.  In  this  verse  Dr. 
Candlish  does  not  undertake  to  explain  away  the  meaning  of 
the  individual  words,  but  he  attempts  to  set  it  aside  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  ''  This  passage,"  he  says,  ''  turns  on  the  in- 
terest which  God  has  in  the  parties  referred  to,  rather  than  on 
the  interest  which  they  have  in  him.     It  asserts  God's  pre- 
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rogative,  rather  than  their  privilege     It  proceeds  on  the  con- 
sideration, not  of  any  claim  which  they  have  upon  God,  but 
of  the  claim  which  God  has  upon  them.     In  this  view,  what 
gives  this  text,  rightly  apprehended,  its  peculiar  point,  em- 
phasis, and  solemnity,  is  not  the  assertion,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
{defacto),  on  the  part  of  the  persons  referred  to  of  the  tie,  or 
the  relationship,  or  the  obligation  indicated  by  the  expressions 
used ;  but  rather  the  assumption  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  right  {de 
jure)^  on  the  part  of  God."     But  if  these  remarks  leave  the 
expression  '^  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them  ''  in  its  legiti- 
mate and  natural  meaning,  they  amount  to  nothing,  so  far  as 
the  question  in  hand  is  concerned.     Whether  set  forth  em- 
phatically or  not — whether  the  main  point  which  the  writer 
had  in  mind  or  not — whether  the  matter  is  viewed  from  the 
side  of  God  or  that  of  man, — these  words  declare  that  the 
persons  referred  to  *'  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them."     Sup- 
pose this  statement  is  the  most  subordinate  of  all  parenthetical 
clauses,  and  that  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  solemn 
warning  which  is  given  to  the  Christian  brotherhood — still, 
this  little  insignificant  phrase  describes  these  false  teachers  in 
language  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken.     If  the  remarks  which  we 
have  quoted,   therefore,  have   any   force   at  all,  it  must  be 
through   a  denial  of  the  natural  and  literal  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  ''  the  Lord  that  bought  them."     But  can  these  words 
be  properly  interpreted  in  any  other  than  the  literal  way  ?     As 
for  the  word  dyopdf^eeu,  which  is  here  translated  houghtj  it  has 
but  two  uses  in  the  Ji^ew  Testament.     It  either  means  to  buy 
merchandise,  land,  &c.,  or  is  applied  to  those  whom  Christ 
purchased  or  redeemed  by  his  blood.     Even  if  it  were  to  be 
taken  here  in  the  former  sense,  it  would  still  be  true  that  they 
were  bought  at  the  price  of  his  sacrifice.     But,  wherever  the 
verb  18  used  with  any  reference  to  Christ,  it  has  the  latter  of 
the  two  meanings,  and,  therefore,  it   unquestionably  has  the 
same  meaning  here.     There  can   be  no  doubt,  also,  that  the 
person  spoken  of  as  redeeming  them  in  Christ,  tor,  though  the 
word  '*  Master  "  is  used  in  the  original  text,  the  meaning  is 
settled  by  the  strikingly  parallel  passage  in  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  where  these  teachers  are  represented, 
according  to  the  true  text,  as  denying  the  only  Master  and 
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Lord,  Jesus  Christ."    Tlie  effort  made  by  Turretin,  long  ago, 
to  escape  the  legitimate  force  of  these  words, — while  it  clearly 
showed  the  essential  necessity  of  doing  so  in  case  the  doctrine 
of  a  limited  atonement  is  to  be  held  at  all, — made  equally 
manifest  the  futility  of  every  such  attempt.     The  redemption 
here  spoken  of  is  not,  ^as  he  thought,  a  mere  freeing  of  the 
persons  in  qnestion  from  idolatry  that  they  might  be  outwardly 
connected  with  the  church,  nor  was  it  a  mere  admission  of 
these  persons  into  the  office  of  teachers,  which  admission,  by  a 
sort  of  figure,  is  called  a  purchasing  of  them  as  slaves  on  the 
part  of  Christ  as  a  master.     Everything  in  all  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  proves  the  falsity  of  any  such  view. 
It  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  what  is,  in  every  other  place, 
indicated  by  the  same  verb — the  redemption  through  the  sac- 
rifice of  Christ   upon  the  cross.     Whatever  may  be  true  of 
some  theologians,  all   scholars  who  have  entered  the  field  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  and  have  learned  the  usages  and  rules 
of   the  language,  have  got   beyond    Turretin  in  these  days. 
And  there  is  scarcely  a  respectable  commentator  of  thepresent 
day  w}u>  admits^  either  here  or  in  any  other  verse  which  we  have 
exam^ined,  a  single  point  or  explanation  which  is  made  by 
the  Princeton  itrriters.     With  this  remark  we  are  willing  to 
leave  the  discussion  of  this  passage.     But  until  its  force  is  de- 
stroyed, as  it  has  never  yet  been  destroy od,  we  have  in  it  an 
additional  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement. 
And  Peter  enters  the  company  with  John  the  Baptist,  and 
John  the  Apostle,  and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
great  preacher  to  the  Gentiles,  and  places  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Jesus,  the  Divine   Master,  as  a  witness  to  that 
truth  which  is  a  message  of  great  joy  from  God  to  all  mankind. 

IV. 

The  fourth  class  of  passages,  to  which  reference  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion,  is  the  class  which  represent 
that  the  sinner's  failure  to  obtain  the  blessings  offered  in 
Christ  is  owing  not  to  any  limited  design  in  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  but  to  his  rejection  of  the  atonement  which  has 
been  fnade  for  him.  We  refer  here  to  such  verses  as  John  v. 
40,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life ;"— Heb. 
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ii.  3,  ^'  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  bo  great  salvation?" 
— Matt,  xxiii.  37,  *'  How  often  wonld  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  *  *  *  but  je  would  not."  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  Christ  himself  is  speaking ;  and  the  reason  why  the 
Jews  before  him  did  not  gain  the  true  life  of  the  soul  is  de- 
clared to  be  simply  this — that  they  wovld  not  come  to  him  to 
receive  it.  But  if  the  atonement  was  not  designed  for  them, 
there  was  an  additional  and  terrible  reason  why  they  did  not 
attain  to  the  blessing,  and  one  which  lay  back  of  every  other. 
It  was  such  a  reason,  too,  and  one  which  bore  such  relations 
to  their  condition,  that  the  failure  to  mention  it  in  his  discours- 
ings  with  the  Jews  would  have  been,  in  reality,  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  could  not,  therefore,  fail 
to  have  been  alluded  to,  if  it  had  existed.  And  as  it  was  not 
alluded  to,  it  did  not  exist. 

The  same  remark  will  apply,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  writer  of  that 
Epistle  addresses  his  readers  as  if  every  provision  had  been 
made  for  them,  as  if  they  had  all  been  included  in  that  "great 
salvation  "  which  rested  upon  th«  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
then  he  says,  if  they  pass  it  by  with  neglect  there  will  be  no 
escape  from  the  avenging  justice  of  God.  If  the  great 
salvation  had  not  been  provided  for  those  who  passed  it  by  in 
neglect,  by  the  extending  of  the  atonement  to  their  case,  what 
a  lowering  would  there  be  of  the  emphasis  of  this  solemn  ques- 
tion— nay,  even,  may  we  not  say,  what  a  misleading  of  the 
readers  as  to  the  truth  would  there  be  in  the  representation 
which  the  question  seenjs  to  give  1  But,  even  beyond  either 
of  these  passages,  \>  e  have  in  the  verse  quoted  from  Matthew's 
Gospel  a  clear  declaration  of  the  truth.  "  How  often  would  I 
— but  ye  would  not."  Is  it  possible,  we  may  ask,  that,  at  this 
time, — as  Christ  was  weeping  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
voted city  and  was  uttering,  in  his  sorrow  for  them,  these 
words,  "  Ye  would  not," — he  knew  that  they  were  not  merely 
rejecting  him  through  love  of  their  sins,  but  that  they  were 
not  included  at  all  in  the  design  of  his  atoning  work  ?  But  this 
is  not  all  that  meets  us  in  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem. 
His  words,  as  he  appeals  to  his  own  readiness  to  receive  these 
rejecters  of  his  claims,  are,  "  How  often  would  I."  Here  is  the 
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expression  of  his  own  heart.  It  is  the  declaration,  with  the 
ntmost  emphasis,  of  his  will  that  these  persons  should  come  to 
him  and  be  saved.  How  often,  he  says,  during  these  years  of 
my  ministry — how  often  would  I  have  gathered  them  all  to 
myself  and  given  them  the  blessing  of  eternal  life  1  What 
language  ever  uttered  was  clearer  or  stronger?  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  writers  whose  doctrine  we 
are  now  discussing,  he  had  come  into  the  world  at  first  with  a 
design,  and  had  gone  forward  through  his  whole  ministry  car- 
rying out  a  design,  which  absolutely  and  entirely  excluded 
them  all.  This  design  was  linlited  to  the  salvation  of  the  elect 
alone.  If  this  theory  be  the  truth,  his  will  was  not  to  gather 
thera  to  himself.  It  was  not  what  the  words  used  declare  it  to 
be,  but  directly  the  opposite.  Either  the  theory  of  these  writers, 
therefore,  or  the  declaration  of  Christ  must  be  rejected.  TJiey 
are  flatly  contradictory  of  each  other.  If,  then,  every  other 
passage  which  we  have  examined  were  to  be  passed  over,  here 
in  this  single  verse  the  Princeton  doctrine  is  overthrown.  This 
verse  rings  with  the  sound.  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish 
— Not  WILLING  that  ANY  should  perish.  It  resounds  above  all 
the  controversy  of  warring  theologians  with  the  announcement 
from  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  that  he  died  for  all 
men. 

But  if  he  announces  here  this  truth,  with  emphasis,  and  in 
language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  what,  we  may  ask,  is  gained 
by  any  sophistical  attempts  to  "  explain  away "  the  univer- 
sality of  other  expressions  of  the  same  truth — such  as,  God  so 
loved  ilie  world  that  he  gave  his  Son  that  the  world  might  be 
saved  ?  In  the  light  of  these  words,  in  the  recording  of  which 
the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke  unite  themselves  to  that 
company  of  witnesses,  whose  names  have  been  already  brought 
before  us  ana  on  the  foundation  of  whose  testimony  the  faith 
of  the  Church  must  ever  rest, — in  the  light  of  these  words  all 
such  attempts  are  shown  to  be  utterly  fruitless. 

The  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement, 
derived  from  many  of  the  passages  under  this  fourth  class,  is 
of  a  similar  nature  with  that  in  the  multitudinous  and  wide 
extended  invitations  of  the  Gospel.    The  Princeton  writers,  and 
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all  in  fellowship  with  them,  have  devoted  themselves  with 
much  energy  to  prove  that,  though  the  atonement  was  made 
for  the  elect  only,  it  is  entirely  sincere  in  God  to  offer  salvation 
to  all  men.  But  they  will  never  persuade  any  one  outside  of 
their  own  circle  to  accept  their  view.  One  of  them  asks,  with 
an  apparent  feeling  of  triumph,  "If  God,  in  giving  his  Son  for 
the  redemption  of  his,  own  people  [and  them  only — for  this  is 
the  doctrine]  has  paid  a  ransom  suflScient  for  the  deliverance 
of  all  men— does  the  purpose  for  which  that  ransom  was  paid 
[the  design  to  pay  it  for  the  elect  only — for  this  is  the  doctrine] 
present  any  barrier  to  the  general  offer  of  salvation  ?"  In  com- 
mon with  all  whose  minds  have  not  been  trained  under  the 
influences  of  Princeton  theology,  we  answer,  It  does  present 
such  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  sincere  and  general  offer  of  sal- 
vation. The  world  of  mankind,  as  they  read  the  merciful  in- 
vitation, ''  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  yon  rest,"  and  as  they  learn  the  nature  and 
loving  kindness  of  the  one  who  gives  it  everywhere,  will  never 
be  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  which  he  made  of  himself  was 
not  made  for  all  to  whom  the  invitation  shall  ever  come. 
When  they  hear  the  gracious  words  addressed  to  the  whole 
human  race,  '*  All  things  are  now  ready,"  they  will  not  believe 
that  except  for  a  limited  number,  selected  by  mere  will  from 
among  the  race,  '*  all  things  are  not  ready ^^  And  though  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  which  confines  the  atonement  to  the 
elect  may  tell  us  that  "  it  is  a  weary  business  to  have  to  answer 
the  same  objections  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,"  they 
will  be  obliged  to  meet  these  objections  as  long  as  they  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  views.  The  weariness  and  labor,  which 
are  so  unsatisfying,  can  be  best  avoided  by  laying  aside  the  doc- 
trine. This  is  the  way  which  is  indicated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  it  is  the  only  sure  and  wise  way.  The  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  did  not  go  out  upon  their  mission  as  preachers  of 
the  gospel  with  a  mere  provision  in  their  hands  for  somebody 
— they  did  not  know  whom.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  uni- 
versality of  the  offers  which  they  were  bidden  to  make  was  a 
universality  in  wppearance  only^  or  that  the  great  sacrifice 
which  their  Saviour  had  offered  upon  the  Cross  was  designed 
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for  a  chosen  number  alone  who  were  scattered  throughout  the 
world.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  Paul  and  the  world-embracing 
love  of  a  John  were  enkindled* by  no  such  doctrine  as  this. 
They  told  the  same  truth  everywhere;  '*God  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe : "  "  Jesus  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  : "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  "Their  commission  did  not  run  in  these  words, 
Come,  because  for  anght  we  know,  some  of  you  may  be  elected 
to  the  feast,  and  therefore  we  invite  you  all.  •  No.  It  was  a 
more  sure  word,  a  more  distinct  testimony — Come,  for  all 
things  are  ready,  and  yet  there  is  room."  This  was  the  fullness 
of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  invitation  which  was  entrusted  to 
them  for  every  soul.  This  was  the  offer  which  they  carried  to 
every  soul  whithersoever  they  went,  and  which  they  knew  was 
an  offer  of  Divine  sincerity,  for  it  was  founded  upon  the  great 
fact  of  a  Universal  Atonement. 

The  limits  of  our  Article  have  not  allowed  us  to  examine 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  passages  which  prove  the  atonement 
to  be  for  all  mankind.  But  those  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red are  suflScient,  and  they  establish  the  doctrine  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  They  tell  us  that  the  grace  of  God  bringeth  salvation 
to  all  men  ;  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  to  save  every  one  who  would  believe ;  that  Christ 
came  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  saved,  and  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  that  he  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  that  he  tasted  death  for 
every  man  ;  that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all ;  that  he  is 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe ;  that 
he  is  the  propitiation,  not  only  for  the  sins  of  his  own  followers, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  that  he  would  have 
saved  his  rebellious  enemies,  except  that  they  would  not  come 
to  him  for  salvation  ;  that  he  proclaims  everywhere  to  all  man- 
kind, "  Come,  for  all  things  are  ready."  This  is  the  language 
in  which  the  New  Testament  writers,  one  after  another,  de- 
clare the  design  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice.  Is  it  limited  or 
universal?  If  it  is  denied  to  be  universal,  though  presented  in 
such  universal  forms  of  statement,  we  ask  those  who  deny  it 
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to  tell  lis  how  the  Apostles  and  the  Lord  could  have  expressed 
their  thought,  in  case  they  had  desired  to  proclaim  an  unlimited 
design.  What  could  they  have  said  that  they  have  not  said? 
Where  is  language  to  be  found  more  clear,  more  full,  more 
varied  in  its  forms  of  presenting  the  same  truth,  more  carefully 
guarded,  by  constant  repetition,  from  being  misapprehended 
by  any  except  those  who  will  not  see? 

The  unsoundness  and  baselessness  of  the  Princeton  exegesis 
of  these  passages  is  equaled  only  by  what  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  The 
doctrine  which  they  hold  in  both  cases  is  one  which  is  founded 
in  theological  speculation,  and  not  in  the  Scriptures,  as  fairly 
interpreted.  And  no  anathemas  or  fulminations  against  their 
opponents  will  ever  change  the  great  facts.  The  Princeton 
writers  deal  in  anathemas  largely,  and  even  those  who  have 
"no  space  or  taste"  for  exegetical  inquiry  have  no  want  of 
either  for  the  introduction  of  these.  Thus  the  latest  writer  of 
their  school  on  the  Atonement,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  whose  work 
is  highly  approved  by  those  of  the  inmost  circle  surrounding 
the  fountain  of  Princeton  orthodoxy,  indulges  himself  in  no 
m  easured  way.  He  speaks  of  those  who  defend  the  govern- 
mental theory  of  the  atonement  against  his  own  theory  as  "  blas- 
pheming," and  intimates  that  ''  no  exhibition  of  human  de- 
pravity that  has  ever  disgraced  the  earth  is  more  amazing" 
than  is  one  of  their  charges.  And  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
marks of  this  latest  author,  we  find  in  the  Princeton  Review 
the  comment  upon  the  work  of  one  of  their  most  prominent 
opponents, — namely,  the  treatise  on  the  Atonement  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes, — that  it  is  "rationalistic" — which  is  a 
word  of  more  terrible  import  to  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen 
than  Dr.  Johnson's  "  phenomenon  "  was  to  the  fishwoman,  and 
only  surpassed  by  one  other  in  the  language, — namely,  the 
word  "  Arminian."  It  is  also  added,  in  a  milder  strain  ; — 
"  We  can  hardly  believe  that  it  [Mr.  Barnes's  book]  contains 
truth  enough  to  save  the  soul.  A  man  might  as  well  attempt 
to  live  on  the  husk  of  a  cocoa-nut."  Remarks  of  this  kind  are 
not  very  much  to  our  taste.  They  do  not  add  greatly  to  the 
refinements  and  elegances  of  style,  nor  do  they  seem  to  us  to 
carry  with  them  much  weight  of  argument.   But  as  the  Prince- 
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ton  theologians  take  bo  much  satiBfaction  in  these  things,  and 
as  they  do  not  hurt  anybody  else,  we  are  not  disposed  to  com- 
plain. We  can  endure  anything  with  equai)imity  from  their 
leaders,  so  long  as  they  do  not  assure  us  that  adl  Biblical 
scholars  adopt  their  exegesis ;  and,  even  when  they  emphati- 
cally assert  this,  the  disturbance  of  our  equanimity  is  in  an- 
other line  than  that  of  indignation. 
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Abticle  VII.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND   RELIGIOUS. 


The  Princeton  Review  for  January. — We  are  happy  to 
agree  with  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  whenever  we  can  ;  and  we 
certainly  do  concur  with  that  Journal  in  its  professed  willingness 
to  submit  the  questions  at  issue  between  it  and  the  '*  New  Eng- 
lander,"  to  the  judgment  of  candid  men.  That  the  *'  Princeton 
Review  "  has  been  guilty  of  a  perverse  and  injurious  representa- 
tion of  Dr.  Taylor's  theology,  has  been  made  out,  we  believe,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  fair-minded  judges.  That  Review  manifests 
displeasure  at  the  following  passage  from  our  Rejoinder  in  the 
October  Number  of  the  "  New  Englander :" 

'*  It  is  tme  that  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  life-loog  opponent  of  the  Princeton  theology. 
Gratuitous  condemnation  for  Adam's  sin ;  congenital  sin  inflicted  upon  the  sin- 
letis  by  a  judicial  decree  prior  to  their  existence;  sin  meriting  damnation,  before 
the  least  consciousness  of  a  rule  of  right ;  absolute  natural  impotency  of  the  soul 
to  throw  off  the  bondage  to  evil  thus  engendered  in  it;  literal  endurance  of  the 
legal  penalty  by  Christ,  but  only  for  a  part  of  mankind,  selected  by  mere  will, 
without  reference  to  results  in  the  general  good ;  right  of  this  fraction  to  claim 
salvation  as  a  matter  of  strict  justice,  their  punishment  having  been  endured ; 
conversion  of  this  fraction  by  dint  of  creative  omnipotence  acting  irresistibly 
within  their  souls ;  perdition  of  all  the  rest,  judicially  inflicted  for  a  sin  done 
before  they  were  created,  for  propagated  sin  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and 
for  not  believin(i[  in  an  atonement  never  provided  for  them,  and  when  all  power 
of  thus  believing  had  been  extirpated  from  their  souls,  through  the  necessary 
effect  of  an  ancestor's  transgression ; — this  system,  Dr  Taylor  thought,  in  its 
logical  implications,  blots  out  human  probation  and  with  it  the  moral  government 
of  God." 

The  Conductors  of  the  "  Princeton  Review  *'  speak  of  this  as  a 
"  distorted  "  description  of  their  system.  A  charge  so  vague  is 
incapable  of  being  refuted.  Had  they  ventured  to  specify  the 
particulars  in  which  they  consider  it  inexact,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  establish,  clause  by  clause,  its  perfect  correctness,  by  abundant 
and  irresistible  proofs  drawn  from  their  own  published  writings. 
These  theologians  are  constantly  asserting  that  condemnation  for 
Adam's  sin  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  gratuitous  element 
of  justification  ;  that  is,  they  aflBrm  a  "  gratuitous  condemnation." 
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Why  should  they  quarrel  with  a  phrase  which  brings  out  the 
precise  characteristic  of  their  theory  ?  So  every  other  part  of  the 
parap^raph  cited  above,  is  an  accurate  equivalent  of  their  familiar 
statements.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  wince  at  this 
naked  exhibition  of  their  system,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to 
mask  its  obnoxious  features  even  from  themselves  We  have  not 
accused  them  of  holding  the  logical  implications  of  their  dogmas, 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  copy  their  example  in  dealing  with 
opponents. 

After  calling  our  paragraph  a  **  distorted "  portraiture  of  their 
system,  they  proceed  to  admit  the  substantial  faithfulness  of  it, 
and  declare  it  to  be,  also,  a  description  of  the  system  taught  in  the 
Westminster  Creeds.  This  last  we  deny.  The  Princeton  doctrine 
of  immediate  imputation— the  corner-stone  of  the  Princeton 
scheme  of  theology — has  been  a  hundred  times  proved  not  lo  be 
a  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  We  have  proved  it 
ourselves.  If  they  do  not  heed  our  arguments,  let  them  attend 
to  those  of  Breckenridge,  Shedd,  Landis,  and  other  writers  of 
high  standing  in  their  own  Church,  who  have  demonstrated  the 
same  thing.  The  "  Princeton  Review  "  cannot  alter  history,  or 
make  white  black,  or  black  white,  by  obstinately  asserting  them 
to  be  so.  And  how  idle  it  is  to  pretend  that  the  Congregational 
Council  at  Boston  sanctioned  the  Princeton  theology !  The  Con- 
ductors of  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  know  perfectly  well  that  no 
vote  of  approval  of  their  theological  system  could  have  received 
the  support  of  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  that  assembly ; 
that  the  Council  was  largely  composed  of  new-school,  as  well  as 
old-school  men,  and  that  all — ^Taylorites  included — voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Faith  ;  nay,  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  professed  his 
approval  of  the  Westminster  Confession  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tion. Failing  thus  to  get  support  for  their  insinuations  of  hetero- 
doxy— the  old  substitute  for  argument — from  the  Evangelical 
creeds,  the  Editors  of  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  must  rest  satisfied 
with  the  remaining  authority  to  which  they  appeal,  the  North 
Western  Christian  Advocate  t 

The  "  animus  "  of  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  in  this  discussion  is 
plain  Its  Conductors  have  been  anxious  to  prevent  the  reunion 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  unless  they  could 
pot  in  the  contract  a  condemnation  of  new-school  theology. 
Hence  they  have  raised  the  cry  of  **  Taylorism,"  painted  this 
type  of  theology  in  the  blackest  colors,  and  striven  thus  to  rally  a 
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party  of  proscription  and  intolerance.  They  speak  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  attempt  to  proscribe  men  for  sympathizing  with  Dr. 
Taylor's  theology  is  almost  as  obsolete  in  New  England  as  the 
custom  of  hanging  witches.  Among  Presbyterians  in  the  North- 
ern States,  there  are  numerous  ministers  who  hold  the  new-school 
theology,  and  not  a  few  who  diifer  little  from  Dr.  Taylor.  The 
"  Princeton  Review  "  must  reconcile  itself  to  this  stubborn  fact. 
Could  a  declaration,  adverse  to  the  new  school  theology,  be  ex- 
torted from  an  Assembly  of  the  New  School  Church — which  we 
believe  to  be  impossible — this  fact  would  not  be  changed.  The 
Conductors  of  that  Review  mistake  the  temper  of  Christian  men 
of  the  present  day ;  they  mistake,  we  believe,  the  temper  of  the 
major  part  of  their  own  denomination,  who  will  not  be  chained  to 
their  intolerant  policy.  A  few,  perhaps,  are  left  who  accord  with 
Dr.  Baird  in  pronouncing  heterodox  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Edwards. 
More  adhere  still  to  the  somewhat  less  extravagant  illiberality 
of  Princeton.  But  this  narrow,  sectarian  spirit,  which  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  the  Church  is  a  theological  society,  is  melting 
away.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  it.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  body  of  Christian  men  of  all  denominations  are  more 
just,  charitable,  catholic.  These  pharisaical  fulminations  against 
the  New  England  theologians  are  heard  almost  everywhere  with 
unconcern  or  disgust.  The  seventeenth  century  and  its  centri- 
fugal, divisive  spirit  is  gone;  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
longing  for  union  upon  the  one  Foundation  which  Councils  and 
Schools  have  not  laid,  is  here.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  Rip  Van 
Winkle  to  awake  ? 


The  \V  ritings  of  President  McCosh.* — The  writings  of  Dr. 
McCosh  have  been  well  known  and  highly  valued  in  this  country ; 
and  the  appearance  of  them  in  a  handsome,  uniform  edition  appro- 
priately attends  his  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. They  are  characterized  by  a  manly  vigor  and  earnestness, 
sound  common-sense,  and  by  that  degree  of  philosophical  merit 
which  entitles  them  to  the  attention  and  respect  of  thinking  men. 
In  his  successive  publications,  Dr.  McCosh  has  evinced  a  growing 
power.  The  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  which  we  consider  his 
ablest  production,  is  much  superior  to  the  work  on  the  "  Divine 
Government,"  in  respect  to  clearness  and  maturity  of  views  and 

*  Tlie  Writings  of  Jamtt  McCo%h,  D.  Z>.,  LL.D.,  IVesident  of  the  CoUepre  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton.    4  vols.     New  York:  Robert  Carter  <fc  Brothors.  1869. 
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condensation  of  statement.  In  the  treatise  on  '*  Intuitions,'^  he 
writes  more  distinctly  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  and  less 
from  the  stand-point  of  theology.  The  Schoolmen,  after  Anselm, 
regarded  philosophy  as  the  ancilla — the  handmaid — of  theology. 
The  business  of  the  philosopher  was  to  vindicate  the  accepted 
creed,  and  in  thus  serving  Faith  he  discharged  his  highest  office. 
Theology  differs  froiti  philosophy  in  taking  its  start  from  a  basis 
of  historical  facts,  the  facts  of  Gospel  history,  and  from  a  Revela- 
tion possessing  an  authoritative  character.  Philosophy  has  no 
such  data,  furnished  from  without,  with  which  to  begin;  but 
must  proceed  on  the  facts  furnished  by  consciousness, — taking 
nothing  for  granted  which  is  destitute  of  this  inward  verification. 
Every  intelligent  Christian,  to  be  sure,  holds  that  his  faith  is  con- 
sistent and  harmonious  with  reason  and  philosophy ;  but  when  he 
takes  the  chair  of  the  philosopher,  he  must  guard  against  as- 
suming in  this  department  the  beliefs  which  he  brings  from  an- 
other quarter.  In  other  words,  in  philosophical  investigation,  he 
must  follow  the  philosophical  path  with  rigor  and  fairness,  let  it 
lead  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He  must  be  faithful  to  the  methods 
and  laws  of  rational  inquiry,  and  not  appear  to  be  laboring  to  sup- 
port a  preconceived  system  of  belief,  however  justified,  on  its  own 
grounds,  that  system  may  be.  Dr.  McCosh  is  always  an  open, 
candid  reasoner;  and  yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  his  later  productions 
are  marked  by  a  higher  measure  of  philosophical  freedom,  and  less 
of  the  theologian's  confeciousness  of  a  responsibility  for  making 
good  the  principles  of  the  Christian  system.  This  is  due,  indeed, 
partly,  but  not  wholly,  to  the  somewhat  different  nature  of  his 
themes. 

The  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  and  its  companion,  the  "De- 
fense of  Fundamental  Truth,"  his  controversial  work  against  Mill, 
present  a  full  view  of  Dr.  McCosh's  philosophical  opinions.  He 
is  a  sturdy  opponent  of  Sensationalism,  as  it  appears  in  Comte, 
Mill,  Spencer,  and  other  modern  representatives  of  this  school,  and 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  which  affirms  that 
the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  stock  of  intuitive  or  a  priori  princi- 
ples not  imported  into  it  from  the  world  without.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  an  equally  determined  opponent  of  the  Kantian  doctrine 
in  all  its  modihcations,  which  gives  to  these  principles  only  a  sub- 
jective validity.  Thus  he  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  Hamilton's 
theory  of  nescience  and  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  holds  that 
the  antinomies  are  resolvable,  and  that  we  have  a  real,  though  it 
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be  an  inadequate,  knowledge  of  tlie  Infinite  and  Absolute.  The  ac- 
count which  Dr.  McCosh  gives  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  in- 
tuitive convictions  of  the  mind  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  shows 
that  they  are  not  innate  images,  or  innate  abstract  notions ;  that 
they  are  not  immediately  before  consciousness  as  laws  or  principles ; 
but  that  they  rise  on  the  contemplation  of  objects,  are  primarily 
directed  to  individual  things,  and  acquire  their  form,  as  general 
principles  or  axioms,  by  the  operation  of  the  faculty  of  abstraction 
and  generalization.  This  is  the  true  view  of  the  subject.  We  are 
surprised  that  Dr.  McCosb,  in  his  notice  of  Professor  Porter's  re- 
cent work  {Independent^  Jan.  14),  should  attribute  to  the  latter  an 
opposite  opinion, — the  opinion,  namely,  that  intuition  is  "a  sepa- 
rate faculty,  like  the  presentative.  the  repre8entative,and  the  com- 
parative powers."  Dr.  McCosh  has  been  misled  by  inadvertently 
inferring  from  the  division  of  Professor  Porter's  treatise  into  four 
parts,  the  first  three  of  which  relate  to  as  many  faculties,  that  he 
holds  to  a  distinct  faculty  of  intuition.  But  this  view  Professor 
Porter  discards  He  makes  (p.  77)  the  leading  faculties  of  the  in- 
tellect to  be  three,  the  presentative,  the  representative,  and  the 
generalizing  faculty.  He  says  (p.  97)  that  the  intuitions  must  be 
"  generalized  from  all  our  intellectual  activities,"  being  involved 
in  them.  "  We  proceed,"  he  says,  (p.  498),  "  to  examine  the 
power  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  it 
can  perform  or  produce,  but  what  its  processes  involve  and  as- 
sume." And,  on  the  next  page,  he  speaks  of  the  reference  of  these 
intuitions  to  a  separate  faculty,  or  faculties,  by  certain  authors, 
whom,  however,  he  does  not,  in  this  particular,  follow.  Dr. 
McCosh  makes  the  first  criterion  of  intrinsic  truth  to  be  self-evi- 
dence, and  necessity  to  be  a  "  secondary  mark  "  of  the  same  species 
of  truth.  He  says :  "  I  am  not  inclined  to  fix  on  this  [necessity] 
as  the  original  or  essential  characteristic.  I  shrink  from  main- 
taining that  a  proposition  is  true  because  we  must  believe  it." 
"  I  would  not  ground  the  evidence  on  the  necessity  of  belief,  but 
I  would  ascribe  the  irresistible  nature  of  the  conviction  to  the  self- 
evidence."  The  question  which  the  Author  is  considering  is. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  an  intuitive  or  primitive  conviction 
from  other  propositions ?  It  appears  to  us  that  "self-evidence" 
and  "  necessity  of  believing  "  are  here  indistinguishable.  In  one 
sense,  a  proposition  is  not  true,  "because  we  must  believe  it:  "  it 
is  not  made  true  by  our  belief,  but  is  true  independently  of  that, 
or  of  our  existence  even.     In  another  sense,  however,  a  proposi- 
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tion  19  true — that  is,  is  known  to  be  true — because  we  must  be- 
lieve it.  There  is  no  ulterior,  no  higher,  evidence  than  this  neces- 
sity of  belief.  The  whole  fabric  of  our  knowledge  is  founded  on 
it.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  looking  for  any  test  of  an  in- 
tuitive conviction  beyond  this  necessity,  together  with  the  univer- 
sality which  is  inseparable  from  it. 

We  have  looked  through  Dr.  McCosh's  volumes  with  much  in- 
terest, in  order  to  ascertain  his  views  respecting  the  Will  and  Sin. 
He  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  will  and  sensibility.  Will 
and  emotions  are  not  to  be  confounded.  In  insisting  on  this  dis- 
tinction, Dr.  McCosh  shows  his  wisdom  and  independence.  It 
would  be  well  if  theologians  generally  would  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  this  discrimination.  Dr.  McCosh  is  also  correct  in  refusing 
to  limit  the  action  of  the  will  and  the  sphere  of  responsibility  to 
executive  volitions.  This  is  a  superficial  notion,  which  no  respect- 
able thinkers  of  the  present  day  would  sanction.  The  will  is  ac- 
tive and  the  man  is  responsible,  he  affirms,  for  preferences  which 
are  not  carried  out  in  overt  action.  We  do  not  think  him,  how- 
ever, equally  happy  or  entirely  consistent  in  his  use  of  terms  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  He  frequently  says  that  wish  and  de- 
sire belong  to  the  optative  faculty,  and  for  them  we  are  responsi- 
ble. That  we  are  often  responsible  for  states  of  mind  which  are 
popularly  termed  wish  and  desire,  is  very  true ;  but  do  all  wishes 
and  desires  come  under  this  category  ?  Must  there  not  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  such  as  are  voluntary,  and  such  as  are  involun- 
tary? This,  we  think,  is  undeniable.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Dr.  McCosh  making  this  distinction.  Thus  he 
remarks,  {Divine  Government^  p.  310),  *' to  prefer  pleasure  to  pain, 
honor  to  disgrace,  society  to  solitude;  in  such  acts  as  these, 
whether  they  exist  in  the  shape  of  wish,  desire,  or  volition,  there 
is  nothing  morally  appro vable,  or  the  opposite.  The  morality  in 
the  will  begins  at  the  place  at  which  conscience  interposes."  That 
is,  the  inward  preference  continued  against  the  prohibition  of  con- 
science, becomes  sinful.  He  allows  (p.  270)  that  there  may  be 
a  '*  collision  of  desires."  He  expressly  allows  (p.  311)  that  wish 
and  desire  are  not  sinful,  when  we  are  restrained  from  actually 
seeking  an  object  by  hatred  of  sin,  and  that  ^'  the  concupiscence 
of  evil  is  sinful  whenever  the  will  has  given  its  consent  to  its  rise 
or  continuance"  (p.  812,  note).  This  precise  statement  is  one  with 
which  we  fully  accord.  It  occurs  in  a  note,  in  which  Dr.  McCosh 
dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Chalmers,  who  confounds  sensibility 
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with  will,  "Concupiscence  of  evil"  is  desire;  and  if,  in  order  for 
it  to  be  sinful,  there  must  be  superadded  a  consent  of  the  will, 
then  desire  and  will  must  be  distinguished.  We  are  not  object- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Author  on  this  topic ;  we  merely  think 
that  hiw  terminology  is  capable  of  being  improved.  Dr.  McCosh 
rejects  Edwards's  definition  of  freedom,  as  the  power  to  do  as  we 
please.  He  holds  to  an  anterior  liberty  in  choosing,  such  as  is 
not  included  in  this  and  similar  definitions,  {Divine  Government^ 
p.  271).  Dr.  McCosh  explicitly  affirms  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  freedom.  '-The  will  is 
free.     In  saying  so,  I  mean  to  assert  not  merely  that  it  is  free  to 

act  as  it  pleases I  claim  for  it  an  anterior  and  higher 

power,  a  power  in  the  mind  to  choose,  and  token  it  chooses^  a  con- 
scioicsfiess  that  it  might  choose  othencise.  This  truth  is  revealed 
to  us  by  immediate  consciousness,  and  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by 
any  other  truth  whatever.  It  is  a  first  truth,  equal  to  the  highest, 
to  no  one  of  which  it  will  ever  yield."  (Intuitions^  <fec.,  p.  266. 
The  italics  are  ours.)  How  is  the  will  determined  ?  Dr.  McCosh 
holds  that  "antecedent  circumstances  do  act  causally  on  the  will;" 
but  that  here  *'  cause  operates  in  a  very  difierent  way  upon  the 
will  from  that  in  which  it  acts  in  other  departments  of  nature." 
How  cause  thus  operates,  without  infringing  in  the  least  on  the 
freedom  of  choice,  is  pronounced  an  insoluble  mystery.  {Ibid.,  pp. 
269,  270.)  These  statements  present  the  Author's  view  in  its 
ripest  form.  We  should  observe  that  all  the  statements  on  this 
subject  in  the  work  from  which  these  citations  are  drawn  are  more 
carefully  and  succinctly  made  than  in  "  The  Divine  Government." 
As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  McCosh  holds  that  all  sin,  and  all  holi- 
ness, are  voluntary.  They  involve  choice.  "Moral  Good  is  a 
quality  of  certain  actions  proceeding  from  Free  Will."  {Intuitions^ 
<&c.,  p.  256.)  Sin  "is  not  a  separate  entity,  like  a  plant  or  an  ani- 
mal, but  it  is  a  quality  of  certain  voluntary  acts.  It  always  re- 
sides in  some  mental  affection  or  act  in  which  there  is  the  exer- 
cise of  free  will.  The  guilt  of  sin  thus  always  lies  with  him  who 
commits  it."  {Ibid.^  pp.  260,  261.)  Numerous  passages,  equally 
definite,  of  the  same  purport,  might  be  extracted  if  we  had  room 
for  them.  It  is  merely  the  necessary  corollary  of  his  conception 
of  the  Will,  and  of  the  sources  and  conditions  of  responsibility. 
After  reading  these  and  the  like  propositions,  the  reader  will  be 
curious  to  learn  what  Dr.  McCosh  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Original  Sin.    It  is  the  theme  of  an  elaborate  note  on  page  377 
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of  "  The  Divine  Government."  The  Author  refers  with  deserved 
praise  to  Muller's  treatise,  and  shows  the  inflaenoe  of  it  in  his  own 
remarks  and  reaHonings.  He  does  not  profess  to  offer  any  theory 
to  explain  the  origin  or  divine  permission  of  moral  evil.  "  As  to 
original  sin,"  he  adds,  "  it  should  ever  be  treated  as  a  fact  estab- 
lished, but  shrouded  in  mystery.  Its  existence  can  be  argued  very 
immediately  from  moral  experience.  All  inquiries  into  actual  sin 
conduct  us  to  an  original  sin.  The  circumstance  that  all  {^rsons 
sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act  for  themselves  is  a  clear  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  sinful  nature.  Man*s  state  of  nature  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  one  who  had  produced  a  sinful  state  of  will 
by  previous  sinful  acts.  This  prepares  us  to  believe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Word  of  God,  in  a  relation  of  our  sinful  nature  to 
the  common  father  of  the  race — which  farther  fact,  however,  is  not 
fitted  to  remove  the  mystery.  All  inquiries  conduct  us,  too,  to  a 
slavery  of  the  will — a  fact  which  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  its 
essential  freedom."  The  moderation  and  sagacious  caution  of  the 
Author  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  these  lines,  and  throughout  the 
extended  note  from  which  they  are  taken.  He  holds  to  a  bond- 
age of  the  will  to  evil  from  the  commencement  of  our  personal 
life;  but  he  declines  to  commit  himself  to  any  specific  theory  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  originates.  Were  all  theologians  of  "  the  Old 
Light  School"  as  circumspect  and  judicious  and  reserved  in  their 
deliverances  on  this  difficult  subject,  there  would  be  far  less  con- 
troversy, and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  encounter  fewer 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  success. 

Dr.  McOosh  adopts  a  governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement. 
He  considers  it  a  '*  provision  for  vindicating  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, dishonored  by  the  rebellion  of  the  creature,  and  this  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  God."  {Divine  Government,  p. 
474.)  •*  We  must  believe  that  God  hates  sin,  and  that  as  upholder 
of  the  law  and  Governor  of  the  world,  he  ought  to  punish  trans- 
gression." Sin  is  intrinsically  evil  and  ill-deserving;  but  Christ 
has  so  fflorified  God  on  earth,  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  men, 
that  sin  may  be  justly  and  safely  forgiven.  There  are  various 
forms  of  the  governmental  theory.  The  one  adopted  by  Dr. 
McCosh  differs  from  the  Grotian  hypothesis,  in  that  the  latter 
looks  merely  to  the  public  safety,  with  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  future  transgression ;  while  the  former  takes  in  the  divine 
character,  as  requiring  satisfaction  or  a  public  testimonial  of  honor, 
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through  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  the  incarnate  substitute 
for  sinners.  * 

In  addition  to  the  four  volumes,  which  comprise  the  principal 
works  of  Dr.  McCosh,  the  Messrs.  Carter  have  published,  in  a 
pamphlet,  three  of  his  "Philosophical  Papers," — an  **  Examination 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Logic,"  a  "Reply  to  Mill's  Third  Edition," 
and  an  Article  on  the  '*  Present  State  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Great  Britain."  His  timely  and  vigorous  little  work  on  the 
"  Natural  and  Supernatural,"  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago,  is 
not  included  in  the  present  edition  of  his  writings.  The  produc- 
tions of  Dr.  McCosh,  in  particular  the  "Divine  Government"  and 
the  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  have  been  widely  read  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  have  been  highly  appreciated.  His  philosophical  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  his  recently  expressed  sentiments  upon  univer- 
sity education,  are  consonant  with  the  best  thought  of  New  Eng- 
land. We  trust  that  these  able  works — works  pervaded  through- 
out with  an  elevated  Christian  feeling — may  have  a  still  wider 
circulation  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  just  been  issued.  The 
themes  to  which  they  relate  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  character  of  the  discussions  is  worthy  of  the  themes. 

The  American  Edition  op  Smith's  "Dicttionary  op  the 
Bible  : "  Professor  Hadley's  Article  on  the  Language  of 
THE  New  Testament.* — Among  the  original  articles  contributed 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  is  one  (in  Part  XV^.) 
by  Professor  Hadley,  of  Yale  College,  on  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  well  known  learning  and  ability  of  the  Author, 
as  well  as  the  interest  that  belongs  to  the  theme,  will  render  the 
following  summary  of  the  contents  of  Professor  Hadley's  discus- 
sion acceptable  to  our  readers : 

The  subject  of  this  Article  is  the  much  debated  question, 
**  What  language  was  current  in  Palestine  during  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  was  used  in  the  discourses  and  conversations  reported 
in  the  New  Testament?  "  It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
of  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiah  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  popiflar  lan- 
guage. The  Hebrew  mentioned  in  several  New  Testament  pas 
sages  as  a  spoken  idiom,  is  shown  by  the  specimens  there  given  of 


♦  American  Edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Revised 
and  Edited  by  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ezra 
Abbot,  A.  M.,  A.  A.  S,,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Harvard  University.  New  York : 
Hurd  <fe  Houghton.     1868. 
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it  to  have  been  the  Jewish-Aramaio  or  Chaldee.  It  was  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  bat  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess extending  over  several  generations,  that  this  dialect  sup- 
planted the  old  Hebrew.  That  it  was  in  constant  and  familiar 
use  among  the  Palestine  Jews  of  the  first  century,  is  proved  by  a 
variety  of  evidence : — ^by  the  statements  of  the  historian  Josephus ; 
— by  the  early  existence  in  that  country  of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 
gospel  of  Matthew ; — ^perhaps  by  the  earliest  Targums,  or  Chaldee 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  though  these  may 
have  been  designed  rather  for  the  Jews  of  Upper  Asia ; — but,  most 
unequivocally,  by  testimonies  found  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
Thus,  the  Apostle  Paul  used  it  in  addressing  the  multitude  at 
Jerusalem,  who  had  evidently  expected  to  hear  him  in  Greek,  and 
were  gratified  by  his  preference  of  their  native  idiom.  Our  Lord 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  used  it  in  a  number  of  instances.  Why 
these  alone  should  be  specified,  when  (as  is  probable)  he  used  it 
habitually,  is  a  question  which  admits  only  of  conjectural  answers. 
In  one  instance  (^^  maiden,  arise  *"),  where  Mark  represents  him  as 
speaking  Aramaic,  Luke  merely  gives  the  Greek  sense  of  his  words, 
showing  that  in  other  cases  we  cannot  safely  hold  him  to  have 
spoken  Greek  because  he  is  not  said  to  have  spoken  Aramaic. 

The  Greek  was  introduced  into  Palestine,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries about  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  by  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander. For  a  long  time  the  land  was  subject  to  the  Macedonian 
princes  of  Egypt  and  Spain,  with  whom  Greek  was  the  language 
of  court  and  government,  used  in  public  documents,  in  laws  and 
proclamations,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  at  least  in  the 
higher  tribunals.  It  was  the  language  of  numerous  colonial  cities 
planted  in  all  countries  under  Macedonian  sway.  It  soon  became 
the  common  language  of  commercial  intercourse  between  these 
countries.  In  Palestine  there  were  Hellenizing  influences  of  a 
special  character.  The  Seleucid  rulers  of  Syria  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  force  Greek  culture  and  religion  on  the  subject  Jews. 
The  national  reaction  under  the  Maccabees,  brought  about  by  these 
efforts,  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  Romans,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  country,  were  themselves  already  Hellenized  to  a 
great  extent:  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  administration 
of  state  and  justice  in  Palestine  was  conducted  in  Greek,  not 
Latin.  Of  Caesarea,  the  second  city  in  the  land,  and  of  many 
other  cities,  particularly  in  the  north  and  northeast,  we  know  that 
they  were  wholly  or  partly  occupied  by  Greeks.    The  Jews  who 
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migrated  in  large  numbers  into  other  lands,  acquired  the  Greek, 
while  they  generally  forgot  their  native  idiom.  Hence  the  first 
Bible-version — that  of  the  LXX.,  made  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt — 
was  made  in  Greek,  not  Aramaia  These  Jews,  returning  to 
Palestine  at  the  national  festivals,  and  on  other  occasions,  would 
do  much  to  extend  the  use  of  Greek  in  their  own  land.  The  Hel- 
lenists, twice  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  were  probably  such  returned 
Jews,  who  were  distinguished  not  as  speaking  Greek  (for  roost 
others  could  do  so),  but  as  speaking  ordy  Greek,  having  lost  the 
knowledge  of  Aramaic.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  was  extensively  used  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  made  in 
the  New  are  generally  given  in  the  language  of  the  Septuagint.  It 
is  probable  that  this  version  was  commonly  read  in  the  worship  of 
the  synagogue,  with  such  renderings  or  explanations  as  might  be 
required  in  Aramaic,  and  was  thus  made  familiar  to  the  ear  and 
mind  of  the  people.  Even  Josephus,  though  a  man  of  learning, 
makes  more  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  his  works  than  of  the  original 
Hebrew. 

The  extent  to  which'  Greek  had  become  current  in  Palestine, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  multitude  in  Jerusalem,  whom 
Paul  addressed  in  Aramaic,  had  hushed  themselves  to  hear  him 
address  them  in  Greek.  It  is  apparent,  no  less,  from  the  style  of 
the  J^ew  Testament  writers,  most  of  them  men  of  little  learning, 
who  yet  use  the  Greek  with  a  facility,  power,  and  copiousness  of 
expression,  as  if  accustomed  to  use  it  from  early  years.  Their 
Greek  had,  indeed,  come  down  to  them  from  persons  who  learned 
it  in  mature  life,  and  therefore  with  a  coloring  of  Aramaic,  which 
the  continued  use  of  the  Septuagint,  with  its  Hebraizing  idiom, 
had  a  tendency  to  perpetuate. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  Palestine  Jews  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  were  to  a  great  extent  Bilingual,  having  the  Aramaic 
for  their  popular  idiom,  but  familiar  also  from  childhood  with  the 
Greek.  Among  other  cases  of  this  kind,  a  striking  one  is  pre- 
sented by  the  modern  Nestorians,  who  have  for  their  vernacular 
tongue  a  dialect  of  the  Syriac,  but  are  all  able  to  speak  fluently 
the  languages  of  the  Turks  or  Eoords  among  whom  they  live. 

Which  language,  Greek  or  Aramaic,  the  speakers  of  the  New 
Testament  used  in  particular  instances,  is  not  generally  stated.  It 
may  often  be  conjectured  with  more  or  less  probability.  We  can- 
not safely  assume,  with  a  recent  writer,  that  in  every  discourse 
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which  contaiDS  an  Old  Testament  passage  cited  in  the  words  of 
the  Septua^nt,  Greek  must  have  been  the  original  language.  But 
we  may  presume  that  addresses  made  to  Roman  magistrates  or 
other  non-Jewish  auditors,  or  to  Jewish  audiences  outside  of 
Palestine,  were  made  in  Greek.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  maj 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  familiar  utterances  of  our  Lord  to  his 
disciples  and  friends  were  spoken  in  Aramaic  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  New  Testament  history  that  either  our  Lord  or  his  apos- 
tles, in  their  public  teachings,  made  use  of  any  other  languages  than 
these. 

These  are  the  leading  points  of  the  Article,  which  concludes  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 

Thb  Antb-Nicbks  Fathebs:  The  Wbitings  ov  Obigsn.* — 
The  publishers  of  the  new  translations  of  the  patristic  literature  of 
the  first  three  centuries  include  in  their  late  issues  Irenaeus,  Hip- 
polytus,  the  first  volume  of  Cyprian,  and  one  volume  of  Origen. 
The  prospectus  did  not  promise  a  complete  translation  of  Origen's 
writing,  but  we  trust  that  the  patronage  extended  to  the  series 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  publishers  to  make  it  comprise 
everything  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  The  present  volume 
of  Origtn  includes  the  treatise  '*  De  Principiis,'*  and  Book  I.  of  the 
work  against  Celsus.  The  former,  the  first  system  of  divinity 
which  was  produced  in  the  Church,  exists  only  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Rufinus,  and  the  value  of  it  to  us  is  very  much  lessened  by 
the  liberties  which  that  translator  took  with  the  original.  The 
title  signifies  the  beginnings  or  foundation — not  of  doctrine — ^bnt 
of  things.  The  Trinity  is  a  leading  topic,  since  the  aim  is  to  un- 
fold the  metaphysics  which  Christianity  reveals.  The  work  against 
Celsus  is  the  ablest  of  all  the  apologetic  treatises  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  exhibits  the  mature  views  of  its  author,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  offers  an  instructive  pic- 
ture of  the  controversy  that  was  going  on  between  the  assailants 
of  Christianity  and  its  friends,  with  a  fair  view  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides.  The  references  to  Celsus  are  so  numerous  that  we 
can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  character  and  contents  of  his  work.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commentaries  of  Origen — at  least  those 
on  Matthew  and  John — may  be  added  to  the  treatises,  of  which 

*  Tk$  Ani§-Nieetu  Cfhri9iian  lAbrwy:  TrandAtioDS  of  the  Writings  of  the 
FetherB,  down  to  A.  D.  825.  Edinborgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark.  1869.  New  York  * 
Charles  Soribner  dr  Co.,  664  Broadway. 
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we  have  here  the  first  installinent.  These  exist  in  the  Greek, 
and  hence  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  have  the 
thoughts  of  Origen,  or  the  thoughts  deemed  advbable  to  substitute 
for  them. 

Thayer's  Rbyibed  Translation  op  Winer's  New  Testament 
Grammar.* — This  admirably  printed  volume  is  the  fulfillment  of 
a  promise  which  was  given  to  the  public  three  years  ago.  It  was 
then  announced  that  Professor  Thayer,  who  had  recently  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  was 
about  to  prepare  a  revised  translation  of  Winer's  Grammar.  So 
much  time  had  elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  matter,  and  yet  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  of  the  case,  were  beginning,  at  length,  to  fear 
that  the  undertaking  had  been  abandoned.  But,  early  in  the 
present  year,  these  apprehensions  were  set  aside  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  and  an  explanation  of  the  long  delay  was  given, 
which  will  prove  very  satisfactory  to  all  who  have  desired  its 
appearance.  The  translator's  preface  informs  us  that  after  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  had  been  finished,  and  three 
hundred  pages  or  more  had  been  stereotyped,  the  plans  which  had 
been  formed  were  largely  modified  by  the  publication  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  Grammar  in  Germany.  With  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  work  as  valuable  as  possible,  the  translator  re- 
solved to  revise  the  whole  in  connection  with  this  latest  edition. 
He  accordingly  retraced  his  steps  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
prepared  his  translation  in  conformity  with  his  modified  plan. 
The  result  is,  that  we  have  before  us,  in  our  own  language,  ''  a  re- 
production of  the  original  work,"  in  its  most  perfect  form,  and 
with  its  author's  latest  additions  and  improvements.  The  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  students  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  Professor  Thayer  has  displayed  in  adopting  this 
course  at  the  cost  of  long  delay  and  largely  increased  labor, 
entitle  him  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  public. 

The  present  work,   as  the  translator  informs  his  readers,   is 

*  A  Orammar  of  ths  Idiom  of  the  ITew  Testament ;  Prepared  as  a  Solid  BasU 
for  the  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  Obobge  Benedict  Winer. 
Seventh  Eldition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  By  Dr.  Gk>TTUBB  Luenrmann,  Pro- 
fe8«or  of  Theology  at  the  Uoiveraity  of  Oottingen.  Revised  Translation.  By 
Prof.  J.  Hembt  Thateb,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Andover :  Warren 
F.  Draper.     1869.     Svo.     pp.  718. 
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founded  upon  and  is  substantially  a  revision  of  the  translation  by 
Professor  Edward  Masson,  which  appeared  about  ten  years  ago. 
This  translation  was  made  from  the  sixth  edition  of  the  original. 
It  was  more  valuable,  on  this  account,  than  the  translations  of 
previous  editions  at  an  earlier  date,  but,  as  is  well  known,  it  was 
so  marred  by  mistakes  as  to  make  it  an  unsatisfactory  work.  A 
thorough  and  careful  comparison  of  it  with  the  German  work  and 
the  preparation  of  a  new  American  translation  were  much  to  be 
desired.  The  labor  necessary  to  this  end,  together  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  more  recent  German  edition  which  was  published 
some  seven  years  after  Professor  Masson's  volume  appeared,  is 
what  Professor  Thayer  has  taken  upon  himself.  It  is  just  to  him 
to  say,  that  his  work  has  been  well  performed.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  two  volumes,  we  find  that  he  has  avoid- 
ed or  corrected  the  errors  of  Masson's  translation.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  old  volume  will  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  new 
one. 

The  New  Testament  Grammar  of  Winer  is  too  well  known  and 
too  highly  esteemed  to  require  any  statement  respecting' it  at  this 
time.  It  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  ^reat  works  whichy 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  have  done  so  much  to  advance  the  pro- 
gress of  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  language.  The  change 
which  has  so  largely  done  away  with  the  old  and  unreasonable 
ideas  in  regard  to  that  language,  and  which  has  introduced  a 
more  scholarly  method  of  study  and  a  more  sound  and  sensible 
style  of  interpretation,  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  due  to  the 
labors  of  this  celebrated  man.  He  and  his  fellovAlaborers  in  the 
same  or  kindred  departments  have  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of 
reading  into  the  Sacred  Text  what  is  derived  from  mere  preconceiv- 
ed theological  notions,  or  from  erroneous  views  which  are  made 
the  basis  of  all  interpretation.  At  least,  they  have  accomplished 
this  result,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  altogether  unschol- 
arly,  or  those  who  have  such  doctrines  to  defend  as,  with  a  fair  in- 
terpretation, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  And  the  pro- 
gress of  a  few  more  years  will  see  even  these  persons  diminishing 
in  numbers  and  gradually  passing  away.  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  works  of  these  scholars  made  accessible  to  American  students 
and  ministers.  We  hope  that,  under  their  influence,  our  ministers 
will  become  more  and  more  learned  men,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  they  will  enter  more  and  more  fully  into  a  true  and 
thorough  Biblical  scholarship 
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Professor  Thayer's  translation,  in  addition  to  its  greater  accu- 
racy and  more  faithful  presentation  of  the  original  work,  is  made 
very  useful  by  its  more  perfect  index  of  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  are  referred  to  in  the  volume.  In  this  respect, 
the  former  translation,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  incomparably 
inferior.  The  designation  of  the  pages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
German  editions,  in  the  margins  of  the  pages  of  this  volume,  will 
prove  quite  valuable  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  German 
commentaries,  but  have  not  the  Grammar  in  German.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  labor  will,  frequently,  be  saved  for  the  student 
by  this  happy  expedient  of  the  translator.  There  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  opportunities  for  a  person  to  make  himself  promi- 
nent, who  simply  tries  to  present  in  his  own  native  language  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  a  foreign  author.  Professor  Thayer  has  been 
careful  to  avoid  even  these  opportunities,  and  to  hide  himself  as 
much  as  possible  behind  the  work  which  he  has  done.  But  we 
believe  that  he  may  take  the  full  satisfaction  of  having  rendered  a 
good  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  studies  belonging  to  his  own 
department,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his  efforts  will  be  appreciated  by 
many  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Ewbr's  Sbricons  on  the  Failure  op  Protestantism.* — The 
Sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are  a  series  of  discourses  which 
the  author  preached,  a  few  months  since,  before  the  congregation 
worshiping  in  his  own  church.  They  have  attracted  a  larger 
share  of  the  public  attention  than  they  deserve,  if  they  are  to  be 
judged  either  by  their  merits  as  sermons  or  by  the  importance  of 
the  things  which  they  say.  As  literary  performances  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  many  of  the  discourses  of  the  author's  com- 
peers in  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it. 
But  they  are,  certainly,  not  very  remarkable  specimens  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  As  for  the  statements  which  they  make,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  present  and  the  future  which  they  give,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  they  are  particularly  alarming  to  anybody  among 
"  the  sects."  But  they  assert  that  Protestantism  has  proved  a 
failure ;  and,  for  this  reason,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of 
more  or  less  prominence  have  felt  called  upon  to  reply  to  them. 
This  is  a  thing  naturally  to  be  expected.     A  person  who  should 


*  Sermoiu  on  th€  FaUure  of  Proteitantimt^  and  an  Catholicity,  By  the  Rev. 
Ferdinand  C.  Ewer,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  A  Co.    1869.     12mo.  pp.  168. 
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take  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
American  liberty,  and  should  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
complete  failure,  would,  doubtless,  suddealy  find  his  name  in  the 
public  papers,  and  would  call  forth  lectures  and  argumentations 
on  the  other  side.  But  the  great  mass  of  thinking  men  would  not 
be  very  much  disturbed  by  his  assertions,  or  frightened  by  his 
solemn  warnings.  And  as  for  the  great  Declaration,  we  have 
confidence  that  it  would  survive  his  lectures  without  any  percep- 
tible diminution  of  its  vigor  and  life.  In  the  controversy  between 
Protestantism  and  Dr.  Ewer,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  re- 
sult should  prove  to  be  somewhat  similar,  and  if  the  failure  were 
to  be  with  the  Reverend  gentleman  rather  than  with  what  he 
considers  a  great  heresy. 

The  author  makes  two  points  against  Protestantism,  as  show- 
ing that  it  has  evidently  and  disastrously  failed.  The  first  is,  that 
it  has  failed  to  reach  the  masses ;  the  second,  that  it  has  failed  to 
preserve  Christianity  on  earth,  or  has  tended  toward  infidelity. 
The  first  evil — ^that  in  respect  to  reaching  the  masses — is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  pew-system  and  the  absence  of  ^'  sisterhoods,"  as  matters 
connected  with  the  practical  arrangements  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  want  of  attractiveness  for  several  classes  of  men,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  who  desire  a  positive  faith,  and  the  want  of  provision 
for  the  squalid  and  meaner  portions  of  the  population.  The  second 
is  seen  in  the  dreadful  condition  of  those  countries,  such  as  Ger- 
many and  New  England,  where  Protestantism  has  had  its  largest 
influence.  On  this  latter  evil  he  is,  if  possible,  more  decisive  than 
on  the  former.  The  descending  scale,  along  which  the  adherents 
of  *'  the  sects  "  pass,  with  fearful  rapidity,  is  presented  with  a  kind 
of  prophetic  fervor.  The  worthy  grandfather  of  a  family  in  New 
England,  or  any  other  Protestant  region,  lived  his  simple  life  as  a 
Calvinistic  Presbyterian  (so  Dr.  Ewer  represents  the  matter),  but, 
unfortunately,  with  his  Presbyterianism  he  had  a  tendency  toward 
private  judgment  and  discussion.  The  terrible  result  of  such  a 
tendency  in  the  good  and  godly  man  did  not  wait  long  baPo  e 
evil  influence  began  to  work.  The  father  of  the  family — alas  { 
that  the  degeneracy  is  so  great  in  a  single  generation — ^becomes  a 
Congregationalist.  And  he  discusses  and  *' privately  judges"  more 
than  his  father  did.  No  wonder  that  the  evil  develops  more 
rapidly  as  it  passes  on  to  his  son,  who  becomes  a  Unitarian,  and 
to  his  grandson,  who  ends  the  history  in  Parkerism  and  infidelity. 
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All  this  is  as  nataral  as  it  is  appalling.  It  is  seen  everywhere 
where  Protestantism  has  found  a  home,  and  it  is  seen  because 
Protestantism  has  no  real  ground  to  stand  upon,  and,  therefore, 
must  gradually  disappear.  The  proof  of  this  downward  tendency 
is  given  in  the  presentation  of  the  horrible  condition  of  infidelity 
in  New  England,  where  the  author  seems  to  think  that  vital  god- 
liness is  rapidly  passing  away.  In  those  distiicts  where  revivals 
have  been  most  frequent,  he  thinks  the  evil  is  worse  than  in  other 
places.  Such  districts  are  spiritually  burned  over,  as  it  were,  and 
are  "nigh  unto  cursing."  Even  Yale  College— in  regard  to  which 
he  remarks,  that  he  believes  it  to  have  been  founded  on  account 
of  the  Unitarianism  of  Harvard — displays  in  its  history  the  work- 
ing of  the  same  great  law  of  decay.  President  Clap  "  publicly  ac- 
knowledged not  only  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Saybrook  Platform,  but  also  the  Apostles',  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  Creeds  as  agreeing  with  the  word  of  God." 
President  Stiles  would  not  assent  to  anything  but  the  Saybrook 
Platform.  This  last  mentioned  test  of  faith  **  was  abrogated  in 
1822,"  and  thus  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  College  **  which  began 
with  full,  definite,  established  formulas  of  Faith  has  ended,  in  this 
respect,  in  nothing."  These  are  but  illustrations,  of  course,  drawn 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  author^s  residence,  but 
they  are  illustrations  of  a  universal  fact.  New  England  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  place  for  all  persons  to  refer  to,  who  wish  to  depict 
the  evils  resulting  from  free  thought.  And  we  are  not  surprised 
that  it  is  so,  for  we  have  had  freedom  of  thought  in  its  largest  ex- 
tent here,  and,  of  course,  have  had  its  accompanying  dangerous 
tendencies.  But  when  a  worthy  Episcopal  minister  of  the  more 
sacerdotal  order,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  begins  to  deplore  in 
public  the  want  of  piety  and  religious  life  in  New  England,  we 
feel  somewhat  as  we  did,  in  former  days,  when  Southern  statesmen 
discoursed  upon  the  wild,  excessive  liberty  of  New  England,  or  as 
we  do  occasionally,  even  now,  when  theologians  of  the  Princeton 
stripe  bewail  the  rationalism  of  new-school  theology.  It  is  a 
mysterious  ordering  of  Providence  that  there  are  always  some  men 
in  the  world  who  want  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages,  and  who  are 
filled  with  alarm  when  ordinary  human  beings  begin  to  think. 
But  it  is  no  strange  thing,  when  such  men  exist,  that  they  regard 
everything  that  moves  in  the  line  of  thought  as  a  failure  We  do 
not  know  that  Dr.  Ewer  is  a  man  of  this  order,  but  his  recent  ut- 
terances, and  those  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix — who  thinks 
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that  Martin  Luther,  by  advocating  private  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  Bible,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  errors  and  infidelity  and 
rationalism  of  the  present  day,  and  therefore  that  private  judg- 
ment should  not  be  tolerated — are  utterances  which  belong  to  men 
of  this  order.  They  are  utterances  which  will  be  reechoed,  no 
doubt,  in  another  generation  by  men  of  the  same  class  who  may 
follow  them,  but  they  will,  probably,  have  little  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  world.  The  Protestant  element,  which  has,  after 
so  many  struggles  and  trials,  found  a  firm  place  among  mankind, 
is  a  thing  which  the  race  will  not  be  likely  to  give  up.  Revolutions 
do  not  go  backward,  however  much  lamentation  there  is  over 
their  going  forward.  We  are  not  aware  that  piety  is  much  dimin- 
ished now  beyond  what  it  was  before  Martin  Luther  began  his 
work. 

Dr.  Ewer  has  a  very  admirable  way  of  conducting  his  argument, 
so  far  as  the  interests  of  his  own  side  are  concerned.  If  any  one 
attempts  to  answer  what  he  says,  by  showing  that  the  Catholic 
branches  of  the  Church  have  failed  as  badly,  or  even  worse  than 
Protestantism,  Dr.  Ewer  replies  by  saying  that  this  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  in  regard  to  Protestantism  only.  But, 
if  this  '*  great  heresy  "  has  succeeded  as  well,  or  even  better  than 
Catholicism,  (whether  Anglican,  Roman,  or  Greek),  in  reforming, 
elevating,  and  Christianizing  the  world,  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr. 
Ewer's  conclusions  prove  to  be  somewhat  unfounded.  The  Lord, 
surely,  has  not  left  the  world  altogether  without  the  light  of  truth. 
If,  however,  he  has  not  thus  left  it,  the  light  of  truth  must  be  in 
that  system  which  is  doing  the  most  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
mankind.  Supposing,  now,  we  can  show  that — with  all  its  failures 
to  accomplish  everything  that  could  be  desired — Protestantism  is  . 
more  successful,  and  has  always  been  more  successful  than  the  Catho- 
lic system,  the  charges  and  solemn  declarations  which  these  sermons 
contain  lose  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  force.  It  is  perfectly 
proper,  therefore,  to  bring  this  comparison  of  the  two  systems  into 
the  discussion.  But  Dr.  Ewer  has  hit  upon  another  happy  method 
of  escaping  the  force  of  what  his  adversaries  say.  In  case  they 
prove  a  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  great  Catholic 
Church,  he  immediately  replies  that  this  amounts  to  nothing,  for 
these  failures  are  owing  to  the  additional  elements — outside  of 
simple  Catholicism — which  these  branches  have  adopted,  and  which 
make  them  Anglican,  Roman,  or  Greek.  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  controversy  is  wholly  in  his  own  hands.     As 
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there  is  no  CatholioiBm  pare  and  simple,  the  advocate  of  Protest- 
antism cannot  say  that  it  fails  to  reach  the  masses,  or  tends  to- 
wards infidelity.  He  can  only  say  this  of  one  after  another  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Charch,  all  of  which  have  their  Catholicism 
mixed  with  foreign  elements.  Bat,  if  all  the  Catholicism  which 
we  have  had  any  experience  of  is  that  in  the  mixed  and  adulteiv 
ated  forms,  oar  only  possibility  of  jadging  is  to  confine  ourselves 
to  these  forms.  We  can  show  that  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church, 
for  example,  does  not  reach  the  masses  any  more  successfully — or 
even  as  much  so — as  the  ''  sects  ^  do.  Everybody  knows  this,  and 
Dr.  Ewer  does  not  seem  to  deny  it  altogether.  We  can,  also, 
show  that,  while  the  Roman  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Charch  succeed  in  influencing  the  masses,  they  signally  fail  in 
Christianizing  them.  But  we  cannot  show  that  the  unadulterated 
Catholicism,  of  which  Dr.  Ewer  speaks,  has  failed,  and  he  cannot 
show  that  it  has  not  failed,  for  there  is  no  sach  thing  in  the  world. 
The  question,  in  this  light,  becomes  simply  a  question  as  to  which 
of  the  two  systems,  which  he  describes  as  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  principles 
which  the  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples.  Is  that  system  ^^  which 
founds  everything  on  the  'Bible,**  or  that  system  ^*  which  rests 
everything  upon  the  Church"  the  trne  system?  Which  of  the 
two  is  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns.  But  if  so,  Dr.  Ewer's 
sermons  might  better  have  dwelt  upon  that  question.  Instead  of 
this,  he  charges  Protestantism  with  being  a  failure,  and  laboriously 
attempts  to  prove  the  charge.  We  reply  that  it  has,  beyond  ques- 
tion, failed  in  a  measure — nothing  in  this  world  is  perfect  or  per- 
fectly successful— but  it  has  succeeded  better  than  any  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Charch.  This  has  no  bearing  upon  the  matter,  he 
answers,  for  these  branches  are  not  the  Catholic  Church  pure  and 
simple.  There  is  no  Catholic  Church  pure  and  simple,  we  reply ; 
and  if  the  distinguished  Doctor  hides  himself,  in  case  of  every  as- 
sault, behind  the  Anglicanism,  the  Romanism,  and  the  Greek 
element,  we  can  carry  the  argument  no  farther  on  this  line.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  Catholic  system  is,  historically,  in  these 
formSy  and  that,  if  we  are  to  compare  it  with  Protestantism  at  all 
during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  we  must  compare  it  as  mani- 
fested in  one  of  these  three  forms.  Whether  the  Catholic  system 
in  any  other  form,  or  in  an  unadulterated  form,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded any  better,  is  a  thing  on  which  Dr.  Ewer  may  hold  one 
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opiaioD  and  his  neighbor  may  hold  another ;  and  the  one  opinion 
is  as  good  as  the  other,  until  it  is  decided  on  independent  evidence 
which  is  ChristV  own  system.  W  e  think,  however,  that  if  Dr. 
Ewer  makes  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  pure  CatholiciRm  to  be 
"  the  resting  of  everything  upon  the  Church,"  the  world  will  not 
agree  with  him  in  feeling  that  this  idea  or  principle  has  been  very 
fiivorable  to  the  highest  growth  of  piety  and  the  widest  extension 
of  pure  Christianity  in  the  ages  past. 

Dr.  Ewer  regards  Protestantism  as  the  second  of  the  three  great 
heresies  of  the  world's  history.  The  first  was  Arianism,  and  the 
third  is,  and  is  to  be,  modem  **Criticism"  as  represented  by  Strauss, 
R6nan,  and  Colenso.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  third  is  the  last 
one  which  is  to  be  anticipated.  There  have  been,  indeed,  and  may 
be  many  other  minor  heresies,  which  **  strike  at  the  superstructure 
and  pinnacles  of  Christianity,"  but  these  are  '*  the  monstrous  forms 
of  the  brood  which  strike  at  her  very  foundations."  Arianism 
assailed  the  Church,  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  by  attempting 
to  destroy  the  Ood-man  within  her.  Protestantism  set  the  Church 
and  the  Bible  in  antagonism  with  each  other.  Criticism  directly 
attacks  the  Bible.  It  is  a  somewhat  striking  fact,  that  the  third 
great  heresy,  which  now  begins  to  manifest  itself,  has  among  its 
three  leaders  one  from  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  one  from  the  Anglican ;  but  the  author,  apparently,  does  not 
notice  this.  It  leads  us,  however,  to  ask  where,  in  Protestant 
countries,  the  tendency  towards  infidelity  is  greater  or  more  uni- 
versal than  in  Catholic  France  for  example,  and  to  inquire,  in  regard 
to  the  Anglican  Catholic  body  in  England,  how  it  happens  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  men  within  its  limits  whose  minds  are  waked 
up  to  thought  or  scholarship  are  falling  into  *'  modern  criticism''  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Either  the  Catholic  cannot  be  so  much 
better  than  the  Protestant  system  after  all,  or  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  elements  must  have  so  overwhelmed  and  buried  the 
Catholic  element  that  the  latter  has  lost  its  influence,  and  is 
scarcely  discoverable  any  longer.  The  fact  is,  that  all  this  lamen- 
tation over  Protestant  thinking  is  a  relic  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious ages  of  the  world.  God  made  men  with  minds,  and 
he  meant  to  have  them  think  for  themselves.  If  he  had  not  meant 
this,  he  would  not  have  made  them  as  he  did.  They  may  think 
wrongly  because  they  have  the  power  to  think  at  all,  and  so  they 
may  act  wrongly  because  they  have  freedom  of  moral  action. 
Every  power  involves  the  possibility  of  its  abuse,  but  this  does 
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not  prove  that  it  is  better  or  more  religious  to  be  without  the 
power.  We  grow  into  all  that  is  good  and  Into  fitness  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  intelligent  and  thinking  beings^  and  a  man 
who  is  afraid  of  or  bewails  thinking,  is  afraid  of  or  bewails  the 
human  constitution  which  came  from  God  himself. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  our  space  already  in  our  notice 
of  this  volume,  and  we  will  only  add,  in  closing,  that  the  chief 
thing,  in  our  judgment,  which  is  to  be  apprehended  in  regard  to 
the  book,  is,  that  the  notoriety  which  it  has  gained,  and  the  cause 
of  which  we  have  explained  already,  may  be  mistaken  by  its 
author  for  a  public  conviction  of  the  truth  or  importance  of  what 
it  says. 

President  Dodge's  Evidences  op  Ohkistianitt  *  is  a  com- 
pactly stated  and  vigorously  written  argument,  somewhat  rhetori- 
cally expressed,  but  on  the  whole  very  effectively  managed.  The 
author  has  treated  of  a  great  variety  of  well-chosen  topics,  and 
has  not  at  all  overlooked  the  most  recent  philosophical  and  critical 
objections  to  the  Christian  system,  and  the  writings  in  which  its 
history  and  doctrines  are  to  be  found.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  lectures  were  delivered  they  must  have  been  very  power- 
ful in  their  impression  upon  their  hearers,  and  believe  that,  as  a 
text-book  for  colleges  and  higher  seminaries,  it  is  well  worth  a 
trial. 

The  American  Church  RsaisTEiLt — We  may  safely  venture 
the  prediction  that  few  of  the  works  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  commend  in  the  New  Englander,  will  have  a  longer  vitality,  or 
receive  more  ample  annotations,  or  be  more  permanently  useful 
than  The  American  Church  Reffister^  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  P.  Noyes,  Secretary  of  Home  Evangelization  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

That  the  value  of  full  and  accurate  church  rolls  was  recognized 
by  our  ancestors,  is  attested  by  the  archives  of  many  parishes  in 
which  manuscripts,  upwards  of  two  centuries  old,  with  lists  of 
baptized   persons  and  of  church   members,  are  still   preserved. 

*  The  Evideneei  of  ChriHianity^  with  an  IntrodnetioD  od  the  Existence  of 
Ood  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  By  Ebenkzkb  Dodgk,  D.  D.,  Preeident  of 
Madinon  University.     Boston:  Gould  <&  Lincoln.     1869. 

f  The  American  Church  Regialer :  Adapted  to  Churches  of  Various  Denomi- 
nationa     Nichols  <fe  Noyes,  Publishers,  117  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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Miscellaneous  and  unmethodical  as  some  of  these  records  are^>^ey 
are  fruitful  in  suggestions  and  helpful  in  the  researches  >)f*<dl  who 
like  to  enquire  concerning  the  old  paths.  Nor  is  this  merely  a 
matter  of  cnrious  lore,  for  the  successful  tracing  of  genealogical 
lines,  the  attestation  of  marriages,  the  procuring  of  pensions,  and 
the  maintenance  of  one's  right  to  an  inheritance  depend  not  infre- 
quently upon  the  fidelity  with  which  parochial  records  have  been 
made,  and  the  care  taken  in  their  preservation. 

The  pastor  of  a  church  is,  by  training  and  by  office,  the  proper 
person  to  record  ,the  various  changes  and  results  which  come 
under  his  observation.  No  individual  needs  more  than  he  to 
know  the  condition  of  every  family  and  the  standing  of  every 
person  under  his  pastoral  oversight.  His  own  memoranda,  scat- 
tered through  numerous  diaries  and  private  record  books,  are 
helpful  to  him  beyond  measure,  and  show,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  great  work  for  which  church- 
es are  established  and  maintained.  But,  alas !  for  the  new  man 
who,  coming  to  a  large  church,  finds  no  full  list  of  his  parishion- 
ers, no  well  posted  rolls  of  church  members  and  their  baptized 
children,  no  guide  but  the  uncertain  memories  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, by  which  to  identify^names  and  persons,  and  to  get  trace 
of  wanderers  and  absentees.^ 

Mr.  Noyes's  Register  is  admirably  prepared.  It  provides  a 
place  for  everything  pertaining  to  the  church  history,  and  thus  in- 
vites the  registrar  to  make  his  entries  full  and  accurate.  At  one 
opening,  the  names  of  all  the  pastors  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
with  details  concerning  their  nativity,  education,  continuance  in 
office,  &a  At  another  opening,  the  names  of  the  succession  of 
deacons  appear.  Places  are  provided,  also,  with  appropriate 
printed  headings  for  names  of  various  committees.  Sabbath  School 
Superintendents,  and  other  persons  having  charge  of  distinct 
departments  of  Christian  activity,  whether  they  hold  office  by 
church  appointment  or  not.  The  roll  of  communicants  gives 
ample  space  for  recording  the  date  and  manner  of  admission,  and 
the  date  and  mode  of  removal,  together  with  those  changes  of 
name  by  marriage  which  are  sometimes  so  embarrassing  in  deter- 
ming  the  identity  of  persons.  Every  name  being  numbered,  also, 
it  is  very  easy  by  cross-references  to  mark  relationships,  filial,  fra- 
ternal, i&C. 

The  roll  of  persons  baptized  suggests  that  the  children  of  the 
covenant  ought  to  be  under  the  eye  of  the  church,  and  invites  the 
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recorder  to  trace  out  the  history  of  those  to  whom  a  special 
promis^-ia.  addresKed. 

Full  provision  is  also  made  for  the  record  of  marriages  and 
deaths,  for  noting  the  attendance  on  public  worship,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  account  of  benevolent  contributions  from  year  to  year. 

Appended"  to  the  Church  Register,  though  not  always  bound  up 
with  it,  is  another  no  less  valuable  JtegUter  o/JFamilies  andlndi- 
viduak^  in  which  is  to  be  enteied  the  name  of  every  person  who 
properly  comes  under  the  care  of  the  church  and  pastor ;  the 
ruling  being  adapted  to  households  large  and  small,  9nd  showing 
at  a  glance  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  their  ages,  and 
their  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ.  However  formidable  the 
task  of  filling  the  blank  pages  of  this  part  of  the  work  may 
appear,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  repay  the  care  spent  upon  it ;  and 
when  the  enrollment  is  once  completed,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  make  the  corrections  and  additions  which  every  month  re- 
quires. The  writer  of  this  notice  has  exclaimed  over  and  over 
again,  ^  O  that  my  predecessors  had  written  a  book!"  and  we  do 
not  know  how  any  pastor  can  better  help  those  who  are  to  come 
after  him  and  build  on  his  foundation,  than  by  leaving  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  in  its  progress  as  to  show  his  successor  of 
whom  and  what  the  parish  consists. 

This  Register  is  prepared  in  different  styles  to  suit  churches  of 
different  sizes,  its  various  departments  being  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  communicants.  We  have  not  been  in  haste  to  bestow 
our  praise  upon  this  work,  but  after  putting  it  to  actual  service 
and  copying  into  it  nearly  a  thousand  names  and  dates,  in  one  de- 
partment and  another,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  first  impressions 
of  its  convenience  and  usefulness  are  fully  met ;  and  we  speak  in 
the  interest  of  the  churches  when  we  advise  every  one  having 
charge  of  this  matter  of  church  statistics,  to  procure,  examine, 
and  adopt  a  work  which  we  so  highly  approve.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted  to  the  churches  of  the 
Congregational  order. 

We  think  Mr.  Noyes  would  do  well  to  supplement  this  work  by 
a  private  register  for  ministers,  duplicating  some  pages  of  this 
volume,  but  giving  room  for  lists  of  sermons,  and  details  of  labor 
and  results,  which  are  personal  rather  than  parochial,  and  of  which 
every  minister  needs  to  preserve  some  record. 
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The  Office  akd  Work  of  the  Chbistian  MnasTSY. — We 
are  informed  tbat  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  book 
on  "  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoppin,  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College.  It 
will  be  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  theme. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  text-book  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  is  intended  also  for  the  nse  of  pastors,  and  of  intel- 
ligent laymen,  who  desire  instruction  on  the  methods  of  Christian 
labor.  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  best  study  of  the  author  for  many 
years,  and  from  its  full  and  systematic  character,  as  well  as  from 
the  value  of  its  discussions  and  suggestions,  it  will  merit  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  the  Christian  public. 

PHILOBOPHIOAL. 

HoPEiKs's  *'  Law  of  Loyb  and  Love  as  Law  "  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  his  ^'  Lectures  on  Moral  Science,*^  which  was  published 
five  years  ago.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
with  a  different  method  and  new  illustrations.  Many  pobtcr  which 
were  implied  or  assumed  in  the  first  treatise  are  more  fully  di«- 
cussed  in  the  present  work ;  and  the  results  and  illustrations  of 
the  former  volume  are  in  turn  assumed  for  the  uses  of  this,  so  that 
the  second  series  of  Lowell  Lectures  may  not  improperly  be  called 
a  continuation  of  and  a  supplement  to  the  first.  The  present 
volume  is  specially  arranged  for  the  uses  of  a  text-book,  and  is 
divided  and  subdivided  very  minutely  for  the  convenience  of  in- 
structors and  pupils.  It  is  written  with  the  freshness  and  individu- 
ality which  always  characterize  the  style  of  the  author.  In  its 
tone  and  spirit  it  is  elevating  and  Christian,  without  losing  fresh- 
ness or  point  in  any  degree,  or  falling  into  a  mannerism  or  cant. 
Many  of  the  practical  suggestions  are  forcibly  and  wisely  stated, 
and  the  work  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  the  elements  of  ethical  science. 

The  principles  taught  in  this  volumes  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  those  which  have  usually  been  accepted  by  the  great  New 
England  Theologians,  Edwards,  Dwight,  Taylor,  and  others.  The 
author  distinctly  and  critically  rejects  the  principle  that  right  and 
wrong  are  ultimate  conceptions,  but  holds  that  they  are  founded 
on  the  relation  of  generic  choices  to  supreme  ends.    This  funda- 

*  7%«  Law  of  LovB  and  Love  a§  Law;  or  Moral  S«ieooe,  Theoretical  and  Prao- 
ticaL  By  Mask  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Williams  College.  Kew 
York:  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.    1S69. 
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mental  conception  he  formally  defends  at  some  length  in  his  Intro- 
duction bj  critically  examining  some  of  the  more  prominent  theo- 
ries which  have  been  held  in  respect  to  this  subject.  We  say 
some,  for  he  has  omitted  to  notice  those  of  Hutcheson,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Kant ;  as  well  as  unwittingly  spoken  of  the  theory  of 
Hobbes  as  having  almost  or  entirely  died  ont«  which  would 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  correct  by  the  devotee  of  Herbert  Spencer 
or  Alexander  Bain.  The  criticisms  offered  are  pointed  and  effec- 
tive. There  is,  occasionally,  wanting  a  sufficiently  full  statement 
of  the  theory  criticised  to  satisfy  the  general  reader,  or  even  the 
student,  that  he  has  a  sufficiently  clear  and  full  comprehension  of 
the  doctrine  discussed  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  criticism. 
After  this  Introduction  the  author  proceeds  to  the  development  of 
his  subject  under  the  two  Divisions  indicated  by  the  two  parts  of 
the  complex  title  of  his  work;  The  La\/>  of  Love^  or  Theoretical 
Morals,  and  Love  as  Love^  or  Practical  Morals.  The  first  part 
suggests  three  topics — Law^  i.  e.  the  nature  of  obligation,  and 
Love^  in  its  varieties,  and  Love  operating  cut  law.  Of  these  three 
topics,  the  first  is  that  to  which  the  author  devotes  the  most  care- 
ful attention,  being  well  aware  that  the  relation  of  obligation  is 
commonly  charged  as  the  weak  side  of  the  theory  which  be  ad- 
vocates. The  several  conditions  of  obligation  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows, viz.,  Freedom,  involving  spontaneity,  an  End,  a  Good,  and 
Personality,  which  implies  Moral  Reason  and  Free  Will.  These 
conditions  being  each  explained,  we  look  forward  with  eager  ex- 
pectation to  his  explanation  of  what  the  relation  or  idea  of  obliga- 
tion is  which  these  conditions  evolve  or  produce.  We  are  some- 
what disappointed  when  the  author  asserts  that  it  is  an  idea  of  the 
Moral  Reason  which  is  affirmed  when  these  conditions  are  present. 
Ue  then  adds,  "  The  affirmation  of  obligation  thus  made  involves 
both  an  idea  and  a  feeling ;  and  these  are  so  in  a  state  of  fusion 
that  we  say  indifferently,  the  idea,  or  the  feeling  of  obligation. 
The  Moral  Reason  being  conditioned,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  a 
sensibility,  this  is  true  of  all  its  products.*'  This  statement  of  the 
author  seems  to  us  unsatisfactory,  not  because,  as  a  popular  state- 
ment, it  is  not  true,  nor  because,  rhetorically  considered,  it  is  not 
felicitous,  but  because  it  does  not  answer,  in  philosophical  form, 
the  very  question  which,  just  at  this  stage  of  the  analysis,  we  are 
prompted  to  ask.  A  similar  indistinctness,  which  is  hidden  by 
similar  phraseology,  is  found  in  his  explanation  of  the  Moral  Rea- 
son.   President  Hopkins  says  very  correctly  that  the  Moral  Rea- 
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son,  as  the  source  of  certain  fnndamental  ideas,  which  are  presup- 
posed in  all  moral  action,  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
Reason  as  the  originator  of  those  ideas  which  are  fundamental  to 
all  intellectual  activity.  He  asserts  also,  and  proves  by  several 
arguments  that  the  moral  ideas  which  ai  e  developed  by,  and  for 
the  Moral  Reason,  are  conditioned  on  the  sensibility,  and  involve 
the  ultimate  idea  of  good.  But  he  does  not  at  all  explain  how  the 
Moral  Reason  is  related  to  the  Intellectual  Reason,  nor  whether  or 
not  obligation  is  a  peculiar  and  original  idea,  which  is  psychologi- 
cally conditioned  upon,  but  not  logically  resolvable  into  that  dis- 
cerned relation  of  an  action  to  its  end,  and  to  the  sensibilities  con- 
nected therewith,  which  he  says  is  fundamental  to  all  moi*al  ac- 
tivity. The  relation  of  the  conscience  to  the  intellect  also,  is  not  en- 
tirely cleared  up.  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it  has 
any  function  which  is  properly  intellectual,  or,  if  it  has,  what  re- 
lation such  a  function  has  to  those  of  the  so-called  intellect  proper. 
We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  views  which  the  author  must  adopt 
if  he  pushes  his  fundamental  principles  to  their  logical  conclusions, 
but  we  should  prefer  that  he  would  state  them  clearly  for  himself, 
and  thus  bring  them  into  manifest  harmony  with  these  axioms. 

But  we  have  been  led  further  in  a  critical  direction  than  we  had 
intended  to  go.  We  have  only  space  to  add  that  the  work  will 
add  to  the  very  high  reputation  which  the  author  enjoys  for  in- 
dependent thought  and  for  Christian  simplicity  of  aim.  We  wish 
for  it  a  wide  circulation  as  an  elevating  and  instructive  guide  upon 
subjects  which  vitally  interest  every  thoughtful  person. 

HISTORICAL    AND   BIOGRAPHICAL. 

CoNGBKGATioNAL  History. — 1200-1667.* — ^The  massive  volume 
of  Congregational  History  by  Dr.  Waddington  of  London  (whose 
visit  to  this  country  ten  years  ago  many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member) is  a  work  of  higher  value  than  the  author's  best  friends 
could  have  anticipated.  In  its  plan  and  scope,  and  in  the  field 
which  it  explores,  as  well  as  in  its  distinctive  merits,  it  is  quite  un- 
like what  our  acquaintance  with  his  former  publications  and  with 
the  particular  direction  of  his  antiquarian  inquiries  had  led  us  to 
expect  As  the  dates  on  the  title-page  (1200-1567)  intimate,  it 
ends  just  where  the  story  of  modern  Congregationalism,  in  the 

•  CangrtgaHanal  ffi$tary, — 1200-1667.  By  JoHW  Waddington,  D.  D.  London : 
John  Snow  ik  Co.,  2  Ivy  Lane.    PaternoBter  Bow.     1868.    8to.  pp.  748. 
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ordinary  meaning  of  the  name,  begins.  The  history  contained  in  this 
volame,  according  to  theaathor's  representation  of  his  design,  ^^is 
not  so  much  that  of  a  religious  denomination  as  of  the  development 
of  the  principles  denominated  CongregationaL'*  At  first  the 
reader  finds  himself  in  '^  the  darkest  period  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory,'* and  proceeding  from  that  point,  he  sees  '^  the  gradual  resto- 
ration of  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution  to  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity."  While  he  sees  how  long  a  preparation  there  was 
for  the  religious  and  doctrinal  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  what  protests  against  superstition  and  hierarchical 
oppression  were  uttered  by  successive  witnesses,  age  after  age,  he 
sees, ''  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  momentous  conflict,  an  under- 
current of  opinion,"  tending  toward  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
Christian  organization.  He  finds,  from  time  to  time,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  ^'Christian  people  drawn  together  by  the  force  of 
kindred  affection,"  and  guided  by  primitive  example  or  by  the  in- 
stinct of  the  primitive  spirit,  ^'  meeting  together  for  mutual  in- 
struction and  united  worship,  apart  from  the  parochial  congrega- 
tions of  the  national  Church." 

Beginning  at  "  the  zenith  of  the  Papacy,"  when  the  notion  that 
the  priest  could  '*  make  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  '*  act  in  the  person 
of  Christ,"  instead  of  being  a  vulgar  superstition  only,  was 
asserted  and  maintained  by  learned  theologians ;  when  the  scho- 
lastic theory  of  t  ran  substantiation — that  stupendous  metaphysical 
perversion  of  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  Christian  affection 
and  to  common  sense — was  formally  sanctioned  by  an  assembly 
pretending  to  represent  the  universal  Church  of  Christ;  and 
when  for  the  simply  spiritual  ministry  of  pastors  and  teachers 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  there  had  been  substituted  every- 
where a  priesthood  armed  with  supernatural  powers,  banded 
together  in  subordination  to  a  supreme  pontiff,  and  separated  by 
an  enforced  celibacy  from  natural  relations  to  human  society ;  our 
author  describes  the  struggles  not  of  Congregationalism  existing 
in  organized  churches,  but  of  Congregational  principles  distinctly 
asserted  or  unconsciously  implied  and  maintained  by  successive 
witnesses  through  a  period  of  almost  five  hundred  years.  He  says 
in  the  announcement  of  his  purpose : 

*'  We  propose,  by  the  light  of  indabitable  evidenoe,  to  trace  the  oonrae  of  this 
revival  of  first  principles  in  relation  to  ohuroh  polity.  The  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation,  like  that  which  breaks  upon  the  tope  of  the  moan  tains  after  a  long  and 
cheerless  night,  cannot  be  determined  with  unfailing  exactness  as  to  time.    We 
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eannot  ^x  a  precise  date  either  to  the  discovery  of  a  principle  or  to  the  first  re- 
newed application  of  a  long  forgotten  truth.  It  is  often  the  result  of  the  inqui- 
ries of  many  minds,  continued  through  sucoessive  generations,  and  simultaneously 
directed  to  different  points. 

"  In  the  iaTOstigation  on  which  we  are  entering,  we  frame  for  ourselves,  there- 
fore, no  particular  theory  of  ecclesiaaUoal  deyelopment,  nor  do  we  look  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  in  any  regular  order  of  succession.  The  divine  plan  can 
never  be  anticipated  by  human  sagacity.  Reverently  following  the  direction  of 
truth,  we  shall  advance  with  even  step,  though  the  path  maybe  intricate,  as  in  a 
gloomy  forest  or  an  entangled  wilderness,  with  the  cheering  persuasion  that  we 
shall  find  an  outlet,  and  obtain  in  the  end  a  prospect,  fair  and  commanding,  that 
ahall  more  than  compensate  our  toii"    p.  ft. 

In  the  ages  before  that  great  conflict  and  separation  which  we 
commonly  call  the  Reformation,  and  which  is  oflen  represented, 
inconsiderately,  as  the  beginning  of  Protestantism,  there  were  two 
forces  essentially  adverse  to  each  other,  working  throughout  west- 
ern Christendom.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  force  of  hier- 
archical organization,  armed  by  superstition  with  supernatural 
functions,  and  mediating  between  God  and  human  souls.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  force,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
of  the  Christian  religion — in  the  Scriptures;  in  the  living  tra- 
dition of  the  facts  and  principles  which  constitute  the  gospel ;  and 
in  Christian  experience  and  character,  or  what  we  learn  to  recognize 
as  the  presence  and  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  These  two  forces 
were  everywhere  interfused  and  mingled,  and  were  not  unfre- 
quently  subservient  in  some  sort  to  each  other.  Good  men,  ^*  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  often  included  in  the 
priesthood,  and  oflen  their  gifts  and  their  sanctity  of  personal 
character  contributed  to  its  aggrandizement.  The  antichristian 
hierarchy  grew  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  Christianity,  steadily 
overgrowing  and  concealing  it,  yet  sharing  in  its  life ;  like  a  para* 
sitic  plant  drawing  its  sustenance  from  the  tree  which  it  encircles 
with  its  fatal  garniture,  and  which,  struggling  to  develop  its  own 
life  according  to  its  own  nature,  still  puts  forth  something  of  its 
own  foliage,  and  here  and  there,  perhaps,  something  of  its  own 
fruit,  among  the  festoons  hung  over  it  by  its  insidious  enemy. 
Men  were  found,  in  those  ages,  among  the  clergy — in  monasteries 
perhaps  as  often  as  anywhere — sometimes  wearing  the  titles  and 
badges  of  university  doctors— sometimes  invested  with  episcopal 
dignity — who  testified  for  the  sufficiency  and  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures ;  who  denied  the  efficacy  of  priestly  sacraments ;  who 
denounced   the  Roman  power  as  mystical  Babylon;  who  main- 
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tained  that  what  was  then  called  the  Church  was  not  Chriet'-s  in- 
stitution, and  who  looked  for  a  day  when  it  should  be  seen  and 
acknowledged  that  the  true  Church  is  the  communion  of  souls 
that  have  been  bom  of  the  Spirit.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and  with  various  degrees  of  intelligence  and  explicitness,  those 
men  asserted  Congregational  principles.  The  history  of  such 
witnesses  and  of  their  testimony,  as  well  as  of  communities  separ 
rated  from  the  Roman  unity  and  professing  to  obey  Christ  rather 
than  Christ^s  pretended  vicar — communities  like  the  Waldenses, 
the  English  Lollards,  and  the  followers  of  Huss — is  Congregational 
history. 

In  addition  to  the  two  conflicting  forces  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, there  was  the  force  of  civil  government,  distinct  from 
both  the  others,  generally  in  some  sort  of  alliance  with  the  hier- 
archy, but  sometimes  in  conflict  with  it.  The  first  aim  in  the 
policy  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  was  to  adjust  the  relations 
between  Christianity  and  the  imperial  government.  Already  had 
the  Christian  ministry,  instituted  by  the  Apostles  in  local  churches 
mutually  independent,  become,  by  the  growth  of  superstition,  a 
powerful  priest^pod;  and,  although  the  organization  of  that 
priesthood  had  not  been  completed,  the  sagacious  eye  of  Constan- 
tine  saw,  in  the  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy,  the  possibility  of 
a  Christian  hierarchy  that  should  be  coordinate  everywhere  with 
the  civil  magistracy,  but  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power  in  his 
person.  The  alliance  between  Christianity  and  the  state  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  as  an  organization  gov- 
erned by  the  clergy,  then  to  the  progressive  separation  of  the 
clergy  into  a  distinct  class  or  caste  governed  by  the  prelacy,  and 
ultimately  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Pope  as  the  center  of  unity  and 
the  spiritual  sovereign  of  Christendom.  During  the  period  from 
Constantine  to  Luther,  the  relations  between  the  hierarchical  and 
secular  powers  were  such  that  notwithstanding  the  constantly  re- 
curring conflict  about  the  rights  of  the  church  and  of  its  head, 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  every  attempt  at  ecclesiastical  reformation  on 
the  voluntary  principle  was  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  >tate. 
Every  such  attempt  was,  in  fact,  an  assertion  of  individual  liberty, 
and  was,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system. 
No  toleration  was  granted  to  the  idea  that  Christian  men,  under 
a  monarch  bearing  the  Christian  name,  might  claim  the  same 
liberties  and  rights  which  Christians,  guided  by  the  Apostles, 
dared  to  exercise  under  Pagan  emperors.     At  last  the  ever  increas- 
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ing  weight  of  the  Papal  domination,  and  the  abuses  inseparable 
firom  the  attempt  to  administer  Christianity  under  the  form  of  a 
ruling  and  centralized  hierarchy,  produced  that  revolt  of  princes 
and  nationalities  which  overthrew  the  Papacy  in  half  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reformation.  Then  it  was 
that  national  churches,  independent  of  Rome  and  of  each  other, 
came  into  existence  with  their  various  methods  of  church  govern- 
ment. Certain  secular  governments,  breaking  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  organized  and  corrupted  catholicity,  and  making 
a  new  alliance  with  religious  reformers,  attempted — each  govern- 
ment acting  for  itself  within  its  own  territory — to  reorganize 
Christianity  in  such  methods  as  seemed  most  practicable  and  most 
hopeful ;  and  the  religious  reformers,  more  careful  for  the  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  than  for  the  mode  of  its  administration, 
were  fain  to  accept  the  best  method  of  church  government  they 
could,  without  asking  too  curiously  whether  it  was  absolutely 
the  best. 

Such  were  the  three  princip'il  factors  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  those  ages, — spiritual  Christianity,  hierarchical  Christianity, 
and  the  secular  power.  In  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  forces, 
there  were  discussions  and  controversies,  aspirations  and  endeav- 
ors, struggles  and  martyrdoms,  which  belong  legitimately  to  Con- 
gregational history.  Here  and  there  may  be  sc^en  the  cropping 
out  of  Congregational  principles — the  assertion,  explicit  or  by 
implication,  of  the  rudiments  of  that  primitive  church-order 
which  we  trace  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  Our 
author  has  told  the  story  well;  and  all  the  churches — especially 
those  of  the  "  Congregational  Way  " — owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

[This  book  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  of 
New  York].  • 

History  of  Stamford.* — Stamford  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Connecticut,  its  settlement  dating  from  1641,  three  years  after 
New  Haven,  and  eighteen  years  before  Norwich.  A  well-known 
disagreement  in  the  Church  at  Wethersfield  led  a  company  of  the 
original  settlers  there  to  break  away  and  establish  themselves  in  a 
new  tract  of  land  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  New  Haven 
colony  west  of  the  town  of  Norwalk.    Toquams  appears  to  have 

*  UtBtory  of  Stamford,  Oanneelicui.  By  Rev.  £.  B.  Humtinotoit.  Stamford  : 
The  Author.     1868.    Sva  492  pp. 
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been  the  original  name  of  the  site,  as  it  was  known  to  the  people 
in  New  Haven,  thongh  Rippowam  was  another  designation  em- 
ployed by  the  settlers  themselves.  Both  these  Indian  names  soon 
gave  way,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  the  English  ap- 
pellation "  Stamford,"  the  fitness  of  which  (if  there  ever  was  any) 
has  long  been  forgotten. 

The  relations  of  the  new  plantation  to  the  central  jurisdiction  of 
New  Haven  were  not  always  harmonious,  and  there  is  an  amusing 
account  of  a  "  rebellion,"  in  the  name  of  local  law,  based  on  English 
antecedent,  versus  "the  New  Haven  tyranny."  The  Quakers 
also  early  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  new  settlement.  A  portion 
of  a  manuscript  journal  kept  by  two  Friends,  named  Gill  and 
Story,  on  their  journey  between  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  in 
1698,  made  for  propagating  their  tenets,  affords  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  controversies  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  looked  into  the  history  of  the  families  which 
were  early  found  in  Stamford,  has  traced  the  history  of  the 
churches  and  their  ministers,  the  origin  of  the  public  schools,  the 
services  of  the  town  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  recent  war  for  the  Union,  and  has  added  much  that  per- 
tains to  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  Stamford  as  a  sort  of  suburb 
of  New  Yotk.  His  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and  views, 
and  has  an  index  of  surnames.  It  is  interesting,  as  a  local  history 
ought  to  be,  from  the  numerous  minute  facts  which  it  includes, 
rather  than  from  any  elaborate  efforts  at  literary  style,  and  it  affords 
a  useful  illustration  of  the  growth  of  New  England  institutions  and 
ideas.  The  author,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  had  previously 
published  a  genealogy  of  the  Huntington  family,  and  is  otherwise 
well  known  for  his  zeal  in  antiquarian  pursuits. 

China  and  the  Chinbsb  * — Bibliography,  with  reference  to 
China,  divides  itself  into  three  periods — the  mediaeval,  the  modern, 
and  the  recent.  To  the  first  belongs  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  a  few  others ;  to  the  second,  the  rich  accumulations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries ;  and  to  the  last,  the  less 
voluminous  but  more  exact  descriptions  that  have  been  given  to 
the  world  since  the  opening  of  China  by  the  recent  treaties. 

Those  of  this  last  period  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which,  represented  by  the  works  of  Davis  and  Wil- 

*  China  and  the  Ohineae.  By  Rot.  Johh  L.  Nbyius.  New  York :  Harper  A 
>other8.     1869.    New  Haven :  Jndd  d  White. 
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Kams/sprang  from  the  treatieti  of  1842-1844,  while  the  other  has 
grown  out  of  the  fiiller  opening  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  nego- 
tiations of  1868-1860. 

The  numeroas  works  published  soon  after  the  latter  date  were 
largely  occupied  with  details  of  diplomacy  and  military  move- 
ments, and  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Doolittle's,  added  little 
if  anything  to  our  previous  information.  That  of  Mr.  Nevius  ap- 
pears after  so  long  an  interval  as  to  admit  of  a  large  accession  in 
the  way  of  experience  under  the  new  system  of  free  intercourse, 
and  it  lays  open  the  interior  of  China  with  a  fallness  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  curious,  and  a  freshness  which  renders  it  the  reverse  of 
wearisome  to  the  general  reader. 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  when  Marco  Polo  gave  the  world  his 
experiences  in  Cathay,  China  came  before  the  mind  of  Europe 
with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new  discovery.  Astounded  by  his 
statements  as  to  the  wealth,  extent,  and  population  of  that  far  off 
land,  the  people  of  his  day  refused  to  believe  him  and  gave  him 
the  soubriquet  of  ^'  Millione,''  because  he  dealt  in  large  numbers. 
His  book  had  sufficient  credit,  nevertheless,  to  stimulate  the  efforts 
of  Portuguese  navigators  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
impel  Columbus  to  attempt  to  reach  the  Indies  by  crossing  the 
Western  Ocean.  Nearer  to  our  own  time  it  kindled  the  fancy  of 
Coleridge  and  inspired  that  wonderful  fragment  entitled  ^^  Knbla 
Ehan,"  the  most  melodious  dream  ever  warbled  from  the  lips  of 
a  sleeping  poet. 

The  old  Venetian  vras  neither  dreaming  nor  romancing  when 
he  dealt  in  millions  as  he  dilated  on  the  wonders  of  Cathay.  Like 
all  great  objects,  China  has  lost  nothing  of  its  real  grandeur  or 
solid  interest  by  being  better  known.  Its  great  rivers  and  canals, 
not  surpassed  or  even  equaled  by  those  of  our  own  country ;  its 
thousands  of  cities  enclosed  by  massive  walls  of  brick  or  stone ; 
and  above  all,  the  Great  Wall  of  the  North,  at  once  a  boundary  of 
the  empire  and  a  feature  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  its  boundless 
coal  fields,  and  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  precious  and  useful 
metals ; — all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  thinpr^,  fill  us  with  as- 
tonishment to-day,  as  they  did  the  Arabian  and  Venetian  travelers 
of  an  earlier  age. 

How  can  we  fail  to  admire  the  opulence  of  that  vast  region, 
which  yields  such  rich  commodities  for  the  supply  of  our  growing 
commerce  ?  How  can  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  numbers  of  its 
teeming  population,  and  to  inquire  by  what  system  of  political 
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economy  they  are  enabled  to  live  together  and  to  prosper  ?  And 
when  we  cast  our  eyes  back  to  their  early  antiquity,  the  marvel  in- 
creases. Taking  its  rise  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  pyramids, 
China  stands  there  to  this  day  a  human  pyramid,  apparently  in- 
destructible by  the  ravages  of  time.  Now  by  what  political  or 
moral  elixirs  have  the  Chinese  been  able  to  preserve  their  national 
life,  while  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians  have  been  buried 
in  the  dust  of  ages  ? 

Mr.  Nevius's  book  will  assist  us  to  understand  these  problems. 
It  furnishes  such  information  as  our  legislators  stand  in  need  of 
when,  in  discussing  the  question  of  suffrage,  they  are  disposed  to 
class  the  Chinese  with  the  savages  of  our  Western  Territories ; 
such  information  as  our  merchants  need  when  they  desire  to  study 
the  institutions  and  resources  of  a  country  in  which  they  are  now 
so  largely  interested ;  and  such  information  as  the  religious  public 
are  in  need  of  when  they  consider  the  prospects  of  Christian  mis- 
sions in  the  far  East. 

The  grandest  achievements  of  American  enterprise  have  a  refer- 
ence to  China.  That  magnificent  line  of  steamers  which  bridges 
the  Pacific  and  brings  her  people  to  our  shores,  owes  it  existence 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  China  ;  while 
our  trans-continental  railway,  built  in  part  by  Chinese  hands,  de- 
rives increased  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  the  Chinese 
empire  a  fortnight  nearer  to  our  Eastern  coast.  To  obtain  a 
readier  access  to  the  wealth  of  China  is  no  inconsiderable  item 
among  the  advantages  expected  from  the  inter-oceanic  canal.  Al- 
ready the  Chinese  are  supplying  the  labor  requisite  to  develop  the 
resources  of  our  Pacific  slope  ;  and  when  the  railway  is  completed, 
they  will  offer  themselves  to  perform  the  same  service  for  our  Mid- 
dle and  Eastern  States.  The  newspapers  are  not  wrong  in  calling 
the  Chinaman  ''  the  coming  man.**  All  classes  of  our  people  are 
accordingly  interested  in  obtaining  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  a  country  with  which  we  are  brought  into  such  close  relations. 

In  order  to  furnish  this  kind  of  information,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  author  should  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life  there,  become 
acquainted  with  the  spoken  dialects  and  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient books,  and  travel  or  reside  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  visit 
the  cities  of  the  sea-coast.  All  this,  and  more,  Mr.  Nevius  has 
done  during  a  residence  of  ten  years,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  the  interior  and  the  sea-coast,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  seeing  enough  of  the  Ja  panci    •<    lallt  Lim 
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draw  a  jnst  parallel  between  those  interesting  islanders  and  their 
neighbors  of  the  continent. 

In  style  plain,  but  not  dull,  the  work  of  Mr.  Nevius  is  too  full 
of  facts  to  require  the  embellishments  of  fancy ;  but  we  confess 
we  should  have  liked  to  find  in  it  a  little  more  of  that  glow  and 
animation  which  the  subject  is  fitted  to  inspire.  Tlie  author  errs, 
in  our  opinion,  in  overestimating  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  China.  He  falls,  moreover,  into  a  rather  serious  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  the  a&:e  of  the  Leke^  or  Book  of  Rites,  which  was  not,  as 
he  assumes,  compiled  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  but  some  four 
hundred  years  later.  That  certain  treatises  were  once  contained 
in  this  collection  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  any  proof  that 
they  are  not  from  the  pen  of  Confucius. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  supplies  a  want,  and  supplies  it  well, 
by  giving  us  an  entertaining  and  instructive  account  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Chinese  empire.  No  one  can  read  it  without 
thinking  better  of  the  Chinese  people.  He  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  anticipated  us  in  many  of  the  useful  arts  and  in 
some  superstitions.  Printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle played  an  important  part  in  their  world  before  they  dawned 
on  Europe.  The  philosopher's  stone  was  sought  for  by  the  Chi- 
nese before  the  people  of  the  West  began  to  dream  of  it,  and 
among  them  planchette  and  spiritualism  were  ^'  played  out "  ages 
ago,  though  they  are  just  now  beginning  to  excite  the  attention 
of  us  slow-brained  Occidentals. 

In  their  domestic  life,  they  are  able  to  teach  us  lessons  of  filial 
piety  and  fraternal  love,  while  that  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations by  which  the  ablest  men  are  raised  to  oflSce  can  boast  some 
decided  advantages  as  compared  with  the  hap-hazard  method  in 
vogue  among  us.  Essentially  a  democratic  institution,  it  acts  in 
China  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  crown,  and 
if  grafted  on  our  own  constitution,  it  might  serve  as  a  useiiil 
check  for  the  growing  abuses  of  executive  patronage. 

We  have  not  space  for  extracts,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book.  Its  clear  type  and  numerous  engravings  are  among  the 
least  of  its  merits. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Mabsh.* — This  is  a  neat  reprint 

*  ThelAfeofthe  Bev.  William  Manh,  D.  D.  By  his  Daughter,  Author  of 
"  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars."  New  Tork :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
es.    New  Haven :  Jadd  <fe  Whi^e.     16mo.  pp.  849. 
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by  the  Carters  of  Miss  Marsh's  life  of  her  father — a  devoted  cler- 
gyman of  the  English  Established  Church,  and  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  Low  Church,  or  Evangelical  School,  of  this  and  the 
last  century.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  high  standing  among 
the  gentry  of  England,  but  his  heart  seemed  to  be  ever  witb 
Christ's  "  poor "  and  '*  little  ones."  He  was  early  converted, 
taking  at  the  first,  and  holding  to  the  last,  the  stamp  of  a  simple 
Biblical  faith,  contained  in  the  great  truth  that  "  God  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  He  seems  to  have 
been  troubled  by  no  doubts  in  questions  of  faith  or  theology,  and 
to  have  led  a  singularly  happy  and  blameless  career  of  minis- 
terial usefulness.  His  natural  temperament  was  cheerful,  and  in 
bis  whole  life  he  cultivated  the  sentiment  that  Christianity  is  for 
the  present  happiness  of  believers,  as  well  as  for  their  future  glory. 
He  represented  no  intellectual  or  spiritual  movement,  and  was  not 
a  man  of  great  or  original  mind ;  but  his  distinction  seemed  to  be 
simply  in  his  piety,  that  burned  brightly  in  a  very  low  spiritual 
condition  of  the  English  Church.  His  pure  and  simple  character 
shone  out  in  his  beautiful  and  benignant  countenance ;  and  we  see, 
in  reading  the  book,  whence  his  daughter  derived  that  simplicity 
of  faith,  and  that  earnest  practical  type  of  piety,  that  has  made  the 
author  of  ^^  English  Hearts  and  Hands  "  a  blessing  to  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  English  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  read  her  excellent  books. 


PHILOLOGICAL  AND   SCIENTIFIC. 

Manual  op  Latin  Grammar.* — We  have  been  strongly  drawn 
to  this  book  by  its  most  attractive  exterior,  and  by  the  promise  of 
its  Preface.  It  is  certainly  the  daintiest  volume,  for  a  Latin 
Grammar,  we  have  ever  looked  upon.  The  fine,  smooth,  tinted 
paper,  the  fresh,  clear,  and  handsome  type,  with  the  generous  mar- 
gin, and  the  beautiful  binding,  make  the  volume  a  hard  one  to 
match  in  the  entire  literature  of  school  books.  The  Preface  is  full 
of  just  such  promise  as  is  desired,  in  these  days,  by  both  learner 
and  teacher,  such  indeed  as  every  one  interested  in  classical  educa- 
tion longs  to  have  not  only  made,  but  faithfully  fulfilled.    To  fur- 

*  Manual  of  Latin  Orammar.  Prepared  by  William  F.  Allen,  A.  M..  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages  and  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Joseph  H.  Allem,  Cambridgre.  Mass.  Boston:  Pablisbed  by  Edwin  Ginn,  Wool- 
worth,  Ainswortb  «fcCo.     1S68.     12mo.  pp.  127. 
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Dish,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  a  sufficient  text-book 
for  the  learner  of  Latin,  which  shall  be  brief  without  being  obscure, 
compact  and  condensed,  and  yet  full  and  accurate — such  is  the 
large  promise,  which  is  given  by  the  authors  of  this  Grammar.  It 
were  hardly  reasonable  to  hold  these  authors  to  a  strict  ftilfillment  of 
these  large  expectations;  and  the  task  which  they  have  under- 
taken, is  so  worthy  a  one,  and  so  desirable  a  consummation,  that 
one  is  disposed  to  pardon  much  that  may  be  impei^fect  in  its  ex- 
ecution. But  we  must  confess  to  the  most  serious  fears  about  the 
fitness  of  this  book  for  the  place  which  the  authors  designed  it  to 
fill ;  we  cannot  see  in  it  the  requisite  capacity  to  do  the  good  ser- 
vice it  proposes  in  classical  education.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
size  and  compass  of  the  book,  that  seems  to  us  quite  a  subordinate 
one ;  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  is  a  good  book.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  no  doubt  that  in  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  it  is 
insufiicient  for  practical  uses  in  our  schools  and  academies.  If  it 
were  worth  while,  it  were  easy  to  establish  this  view  by  an  ex- 
amination of  different  parts  of  the  book.  For  instance,  so  meagre 
is  the  treatment  of  the  Third  Declension  of  Nouns,  that  we  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  pupil,  even  with  the  best  teaching,  to 
get  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  authors  class 
the  nouns  of  this  declension,  according  to  their  stems,  ranging 
them  under  the  three  heads  of  Vowel  Stems,  Liquid  Stems,  and 
Mute  Stems ;  and  this  they  do  without  any  previous  information 
on  the  subject  of  stems.  Now,  suppose  the  learner  to  try  to  un- 
derstand this  subject  from  the  nouns  given  under  the  first  class, 
namely,  Vowd  Stems.  The  first  word  declined  is  navis.  The  pupil 
may  guess  that  the  stem  is  riavi,  as  that  would  make  a  vowel 
stem ;  but  then  the  genitive  is  given  as  nav-is^  and  the  dative 
nav-i^  and  so  on,  as  if  purposely  to  show  him  that  nav  is  the  stem, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  vowel  stem ;  and  if  his  teacher  should  chance 
to  turn  his  attention  to  page  1 08,  he  would  find  this  very  word 
nav-is  used  to  show  that  is,  as  a  case  ending,  is  added  to  nav  as 
the  stem.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  gone  through  in  the  other 
model  nouns,  ?iube8  and  mare. 

Now,  how  is  the  pupil  to  understand  this  first  class  of  Third 
Declension  Nouns ;  and  is  the  teacher  expected  to  unfold  the  doc- 
trine of  Vowel  Stems?  Then,  too,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
remarks  under  the  First  Class,  there  is  absolutely  no  information 
given  on  the  peculiarities  of  inflection  in  this  declension ;  and  of 
course  the  model  nouns  furnish  no  sufficient  guidance.     Just  as 
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iosufficient  is  the  treatment  of  the  gender  of  nouns  of  this  declen- 
sion ;  this  covers  just  three  lines,  which  furnish  merely  the  Gene- 
ral Rules.  We  might  go  on  and  illustrate  this  same  insufficiency 
in  the  treatment  of  the  adjective  and  of  the  verb,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  part  of  the  book  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  press  this 
point.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  main  question  is,  whether 
this  is  a  good  book ;  whether  it  has  intrinsic  value  in  the  know- 
ledge which  it  furnishes,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge 
is  conveyed.  We  ask  the  authors'  attention  to  some  suggestions 
bearing  upon  this  question ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  they  ought 
to  make  mosi  important  changes  in  their  work,  if  they  will  render 
it  "  a  practical  guide  to  the  learner"  of  Latin.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  been  perplexed  beyond  measure  by  the  singular  want  of 
clearness  of  statement  in  many  parts  of  the  book.  Some  state- 
ments we  have  read  over  several  times  without  having  any  clear 
idea  of  the  writer's  meaning;  and  the  conclusion  we  finally  reached 
was  not  what  was  said,  but  what  was  intended  to  be  said.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  On  page  58  we 
have  the  following  Rule.  "  Adjectives  (especially  those  formed 
from  proper  names),  as  well  as  the  possessive  pronouns,  are  often 
used  instead  of  a  genitive."  Very  well ;  but  then  follow  these 
words:  "This  is  always  the  case  with  the  personal  pronouns; 
as  domus  mea  (not  met)  my  house."  Now  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vagueness  of  the  word  "This,"  does  not  the  meaning  seem 
to  be,  that  the  personal  pronouns  are  always  used  "  instead  of  the 
genitive  ? "  But  perhaps  we  can  reason  back  from  the  example 
"  domtis  mea  (not  m^t')"  to  the  meaning  of  the  remark ;  and  it 
may  be  intended  to  be  said,  that  the  possessive  prohouns  are 
always  used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns.  But 
if  this  is  what  is  meant,  then  we  have  to  say,  after  all  this  sore  puz- 
zling, that  the  remark  is  incorrect,  for  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
certainly  not  "  always  "  used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  Hardly  less  obscure  is  a  remark,  on  page  27,  touching 
the  Gerundive.  The  pupil  has  just  been  taught  that  "  The  Gerund 
is  inflected  as  a  Neuter  Noun  of  the  Second  Declension.  Its  use 
is  as  follows :"  Then,  after  examples  have  been  given,  it  is  said : 
"  But  with  a  direct  object  the  Gerundive  is  usually  employed :  as 
seribenda  est  mihi  epiatola^  I  have  to  lorite  a  letter J*^  Now  the  ex- 
ample is,  of  course,  good  Latin ;  but  what  does  it  illustrate  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  Gerundive  is  never  **  employed  with  a  direct  object." 
Are  we  to  apply  the  remark  to  the  translation  of  the  example, 
where  to  be  sure  we  find  the  word  "  letter  "  as  "  a  direct  object 
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of  the  verb  "  to  write  ? "  Now  we  are  willing  to  allow  thilt  a 
Latin  scholar  may  diBcover  what  the  author  intended  here  to  say : 
but  can  the  learner  understand  the  words  ?  Can  he  understand 
the  use  of  the  Latin  Gerundive  ?  We  observe  another  statement 
which  is  perhaps  still  more  obscure.  On  page  60,  it  is  thus  writ* 
ten :  ^  A  phrase  or  clause  with  esBt^  to  be,  is  often  limited  by  the 
genitive ;  this  occurs  most  frequently  with  adjectives  and  abstract 
nouns :  as  neque  sui  jtidicii  (esse)  decemere^  it  was  not  for  his 
judffment  to  decide,^^  Now  to  pass  over  the  very  vague  expres- 
sion *'this  occurs,"  what  is  the  learner  to  understand  by  the 
^^  phrase  or  clause  with  esscy*  and  if  he  finds  such  a  phrase  in  the 
example,  how  is  it  "limited  by  the  genitive?"  In  short,  what 
does  the  remark  mean  ?  Can  any  one  suppose,  that  the  words  are 
intended  to  give  the  rule  for  the  Predicate  genitive  ?  We  have 
marked  other  passages  which  are  in  like  manner  sadly  obscure ; 
but  we  have  not  space  for  their  discussion.  But  we  hasten  to 
speak  of  another  and  yet  graver  fault, — incorrectness  of  statement. 
Perhaps  this  incorrectness  is  the  result,  in  some  places,  of  over- 
sight ;  as,  for  instance,  where  we  are  told,  on  page  24,  that  Latin 
verbs  have  **  Six  persons,  three  in  the  singular,  and  three  in  the 
plural.*'  What  shall  be  said  to  the  remark  on  page  26,  that  the 
Gerundive  "  is  used  to  govern  the  noun  it  agrees  with,"  the  ex- 
ample being  Karifiaginis  delendae  causa.  Uow  can  it  be  said 
with  any  correctness  that  delendae  governs  KarthaginiSy  and  that 
it  governs  it  at  the  same  time  that  it  agrees  with  it?  .  On  page 
54,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  genitive  is  used  in  apposition  with  pos- 
sessive pronouns/'  and  then  the  example  is  given  in  nostro  omni- 
um Jletu  ;  that  is,  nostro  is  in  apposition  with  omnium  ;  and  this, 
too,  under  the  Rule  defining  Apposition  thus:  ^'A  Noun  used  to 
describe  another  agrees  with  it  in  case^  In  general,  we  have  ob- 
served that  this  Grammar  makes  no  distinction  between  the  rule 
for  apposition  and  that  for  a  limiting  genitive.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, 50. 1,  with  46,  and  do  we  find  any  distinction  laid  down  ? 
Some  of  the  strangest  mistakes  we  find  in  the  Rules  of  Quantity. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  whole  treatment  of 
JFHnal  Syllables  on  page  106.  We  call  attention,  however,  only 
to  one  or  two  points.  Under  exceptions  to  No.  3,  we  find  **the 
characteristic  ending  of  the  fourth  conjugation :  as  audls.^^  What 
is  meant  by  ^^  ohiraoteristic  ending  ?  "  The  truth  is,  the  excep- 
tion ought  to  have  read :  is  is  long  in  the  Singular  Pi  esent  Indie. 
Active  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation.     As  another  exception  in  w, 
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we  have  the  remark,  *'  and  sometimes  in  ^b-w.**  What  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  such  a  remark  ?  Why  not  have  specified  the 
forms  where  Ms  is  sometimes  long,  the  Singular  of  the  Perfect 
Subjunctive  and  of  the  Future  Perfect  ?  But  the  strangest  pos- 
sible mistake  occurs  on  page  107,  under  remark  6,  where  it  is 
stated  that  *'  Final  e  is  short,  except  in  verbs  of  the  second  cortju- 
gatioru^^  Now  where  is  final  e  long  in  the  second  conjugation, 
except  in  one  single  place,  viz.,  the  Singular  Imperative  Active  ? 
In  all  other  places,  and  the  learner  might  count  up  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  them,  the  final  e  is  short.  We  beg  the  authors  to  revise  their 
whole  treatment  of  the  Subject  of  Quantity ;  such  a  revision  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  their  book.  We  had 
marked  other  places,  which  seemed  to  us  to  contain  incorrect 
statements;  but  we  have  already  far  exceeded  our  limits,  and 
must  bring  our  remarks  to  an  abrupt  dose.  We  think  that  all  our 
readers,  and  especially  all  classical  teachers,  will  agree  with  us, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  matter  contained  in  this  Grammar,  if  the  matter,  whether  much 
or  little,  is  of  such  questionable  quality. 

Mabcbl's  Study  of  Languaoes.* — Mr.  C.  Marcel's  Study  of 
Languages  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  a  large  work 
which  has  been  for  several  years  known  to  the  public.  It  is  a  very 
rational  book  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Its  dis- 
cussion of  the  importance  of  learning  a  language  by  the  ear,  and 
of  the  best  method  by  which  every  person  may  make  great  pro- 
gress in  this  particular,  even  without  visiting  the  country  or  re- 
siding in  a  family  in  which  the  language  is  spoken,  is  very  valua- 
ble, and  somewhat  peculiar. 

Cox's  MTTHOLOGY.f — ^This  book  proposes  "  to  give  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  the  Comparative  Mythologists  during  the  pres- 
ent century  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  young."  This  is  certainly  a 
praiseworthy  design,  and  the  interests  of  education  demand  that 

*  Ili0  Study  of  Languages  brought  hack  to  it*  trus  PrineipUt ;  or  the  A.rt  of 
ThiDkiog  ID  a  Foreign  Language.  By  C.  Maboel,  Ent.  Leg.  Hon.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  A  Go.     1869. 

f  A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Qu^ion  and  Annoer.  By  the  Rev. 
Qkobgx  W,  Ck)x,  M.  A.,  late  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  First  American, 
from  the  second  London  edition.  New  York :  Leypoldt  d  Holt  1868.  16mo., 
pp.  800.    New  Hayen :  Jndd  A  White. 
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it  should  be  well  carried  out.  But  the  book,  in  oar  opinion,  fails 
in  doing  this  and  is  unfit  for  use  as  a  '^  Manual  of  Mythology." 
Since  it  has  been  highly  praised  in  several  reviews  and  thought 
worthy  of  republication  by  a  respectable  house  in  this  country,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  give  our  reasons  for  this  unfavorable  judg- 
ment. 

We  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  form  which  this  manual 
adopts.  It  consists  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  questions, 
arranged  under  different  headings,  with  the  answer  to  each  fol- 
lowing it.  This  alternation  of  question  and  answer  is  suitable 
only  for  a  catechism.  It  spoils  a  book  for  those  who  wish  to  read 
it,  and  to  the  learner  it  mak«s  the  work  of  studying  it  more  me- 
chanical and  less  profitable  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  deprives  him 
of  the  mental  discipline  which  he  may  gain  by  being  required  to 
pick  out  and  reconstruct  from  the  text  an  answer  in  his  own 
words.  For  very  young  children  such  a  presentation  of  question 
and  answer  together  may  be  a  needed  help,  but  this  book  surely 
cannot  be  meant  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is 
not  eas^  to  decide,  we  remark  in  passing,  for  what  age  it  is  meant. 
The  preface  is  elaborately  *^  \^ritten  down  "  for  children  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  but  the  body  of  the  book  demands  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  a  power  of  abstraction  and 
generalization  such  z&  few  students  acquire  until  they  are  twice 
that  ^e. 

Furthermore,  this  book  is  not  well  constructed  even  on  this  un- 
fortunate plan.  Many  of  the  questions  seem  unnecessary,  and  the 
answers  are  often  long  and  wordy,  introducing  matter  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  question  and  burdening  needlessly  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and  of  confusing  re- 
ference to  parallels  in  the  mythologies  of  other  nations.  We  may 
mention  one  or  two  examples,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
they  add  to  the  value  of  the  book :  ''  56.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Poseidon  ?  It  is  not  known  with  certainty."  "  151. 
Does  the  character  of  Ares  stand  high  in  Greek  tradition  ?  No. 
He  is  frequently  overcome,  and  when  he  is  wounded,  his  roar  is 
as  loud  as  that  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  warriors.  He  is  also  noted 
chiefly  by  {jsic)  his  huge  size  and  bodily  strength  ;  and  when  pros- 
trate on  the  battle-field,  his  body  was  said  to  cover  many  roods  of 
ground.'^  ''  508.  Is  the  germ  of  the  story  of  Ixion  found  in  these 
old  poems  (no  'old  poems'  having  been  mentioned  for  many 
pages)  ?    It  is  said  that  Dyaus  (the  sky)  struggled  hard  to  snatch 
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the  wheel  of  the  sun  from  the  gra«p  of  Night.  From  such  phrases 
sprung  the  notion  of  the  dark  Gorgons  chasing  Perseus  as  he 
hastens  to  the  Hyperborean  gardens."  We  may  mention  also, 
without  taking  the  spaoe  to  quote  them,  .3 13,  425,  540,  621,  637, 
as  illustrating  the  faults  we  have  specified. 

The  prominent  idea  of  Mr.  Cox's  book  is  to  show  that  the 
myths  of  various  nations  are  really  disguised  forms  of  one  story 
— the  story  of  what  occurs  every  day  in  the  sky,  dawn,  sunrise, 
the  progress  of  the  sun  across  the  heavens,  clouds,  the  conflict  of 
light  and  darkness,  and  finally  sunset  Now  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  admirable  generalization  which  brought  into  being 
the  science  of  Comparative  Mythology,  with  which  Professor 
Max  Muller  has  connected  his  name  more  closely  than  any  other 
English  writer,  furnishes  the  right  key  to  the  understanding  of  a 
large  part,  the  most  beautiful  and  probably  the  earliest  part,  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  The  **  myths  of  the  dawn,"  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  sky  generally,  run  through  the  mythologies  of 
all  the  Indo-European  nations,  and  bear  always  the  same  leading 
features  under  a  great  variety  of  names  and  incidents.  But  a 
book  founded  on  this  one  idea  ought  not  to  be  called  a  *'  Manual 
of  Mythology."  There  b  a  large  body  of  myths  which  have  no 
reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  but  embody  totally  dis- 
tinct ideas.  This  book  seems  to  recognize  no  other  explanation 
of  myths,  and  hence  treats  inadequately  or  incorrectly  those 
which  do  not  admit  this  one.  Examples  of  this  error  may  be 
found  under  the  names  Briareos,  Ares,  Prometheus,  Dionysus,  Ar- 
temis, Arethusa,  Deucalion,  and  Tyro.  In  fact,  besides  these, 
nearly  all  the  persons  mentioned  under  the  title  ^^  Inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  mythical  world,"  qu.  645-681,  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  for 
all  who  have  no  claim  to  appear  elsewhere,  are  dismissed  with 
very  unsatisfactory  treatment 

Another  defect  in  the  matter  of  this  book  is  that  it  leaves  out 
of  view,  in  grouping  and  criticising  the  stories  told,  the  elements 
of  time  and  place.  The  stories  which  are  found  in  Homer  in  a 
very  simple  form  are  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  those  of  later 
mythologies  and  told  with  the  additional  features  which  they  ac- 
quire only  in  later  authors  ;  and  there  is  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  universal  and  purely  local  myths.  This  is  a  serious 
defect  in  a  book  which  claims  to  be  founded  on  the  results  of 
modem  scholarship  Such  a  book  ought  to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  myths,  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  that  can  be  learnt 
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from  geographical  names,  nationalitieB  of  authors,  connections  of 
tribes,  etc.,  in  the  criticism  of  the  different  forms  of  stories.  Even 
in  the  notes  to  German  school  editions  of  the  classics  frequent 
use  is  made  of  such  sources  of  knowledge. 

The  incompleteness  of  this  book  as  a  manual  of  Comparative 
Mythology  may  be  seen  from  the  relative  space  it  devotes  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  subject.  To  the  Greek  mythology  two  hun- 
dred pages  are  given,  to  the  Latin  twenty,  and  to  those  of  all 
other  nations,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Indian  (Yedic),  Persian, 
and  Norse,  less  than  thirty.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  mythologies  (which,  by  the  way,  ought  not  to  appear  in 
the  book  at  all,  on  the  author's  own  theory),  are  especially  meager 
and  really  give  no  adequate  or  intelligible  conception  of  the  sys- 
tems. It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  interesting  and  valuable  mat- 
ter as  is  contained  (unavoidably)  in  the  discussion  of  the  Greek 
myths  should  be  presented  in  so  bad  a  shape  and  combined  with 
so  much  that  is  erroneous  or  useless.  If  we  seem  to  have  written 
in  a  faultfinding  spirit,  let  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  re- 
action of  mind  from  such  undue  praise  as  this  book  has  received. 

Dana's  Mineralogy .• — Professor  Dana  is  eminent  among  men 
of  science,  both  for  the  variety  of  his  investigations  and  acquisi- 
tions, and  for  the  extraordinary  ability  he  has  shown  in  them  all. 
As  a  mineralogist,  geologist,  and  zoologist,  he  has  been  succes- 
sively distinguished,  having  published  in  three  distinct  depart- 
ments of  natural  science,  works  which  are  as  remarkable  for 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail  as  they  are  for  the  comprehen- 
siveness, the  logical  arrangement,  and  the  powers  of  generalization 
which  they  severally  display.  Since  the  preparation  of  his  volu- 
minous treatises  on  the  Geology,  Zoophytes,  and  Crustacea  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  he 
has  found  time  (in  addition  to  the  editorial  care  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Sciencey  SLud  the  discharge  of  his  college  duties)  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  text-book  in  Geology  for  the  use  of  colleges, 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  same ;  and  more  recently,  with  the  co- 

*  A  8y»tem  of  Mineralogy,  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  most  Re 
eerU  JHecoveries.  By  Jamis  Dwight  Dana,  Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mioeralogy  in  Yale  College.  Aided  by  George  Jaryis  Brush,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College. 
Fifth  Edition.    New  Tork:  John  WOey  <bSon.    1S6S.    Svo.  pp.  S27. 
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operation  of  his  colleague  in  the  department  of  Mineralogy,  to  re- 
vise the  treatise  on  Mineralogy  which  he  began  to  prepare  in  his 
youth,  and  which  has  long  been  regarded  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
standard  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

The  edition  now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  fifth.  The  first 
appeared  in  1837,  four  years  after  the  author's  graduation  in  Yale 
College;  the  second  in  1844,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  voyage 
to  the  Pacific;  the  third  in  1850,  when  he  boldly  abandoned  the 
"  Natural  History  System,"  on  which  the  previous  editions  were 
based,  and  the  fourth  in  1854.  A  smaller  hand  book,  or  ^  Manual," 
as  it  was  distinctively  termed,  was  published  in  1848.  These  suc- 
cessive issues  are  not  nominal  or  slight  revisions  of  the  original 
work.  Each  of  them  has  been  entirely  recast,  in  the  light  of  accu- 
mulating knowledge  and  advancing  science,  and  the  utmost  effort 
has  been  made  to  discover,  to  weigh,  to  discuss,  and  to  embody 
the  results  of  investigations  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  nor  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  these  succes- 
sive editions.  The  amount  of  original  research  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  them  all,  and  especially  in  the  last,  is  very  great, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  recommendations.  If  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
state  of  health  which  is  far  from  robust,  and  which  has  sometimes 
involved  absolute  cessation  of  intellectual  labor,  the  industry,  the 
vigor,  and  the  genius  of  the  author  will  receive  still  heartier 
.  admiration. 

In  reference  to  the  present  edition,  Professor  Dana  remarks, 
that  not  a  page  and  scarcely  a  paragraph  of  the  previous  edition 
remains  unaltered,  and  full  five-sixths  of  the  volume  has  been 
printed  from  manuscript  copy ;  and,  he  adds,  that  this  manuscript 
(the  paragraphs  on  the  pyrognostic  characters  excepted)  was 
almost  solely  in  his  own  hand-writing,  or  in  that  of  a  copyist  from 
it,  '^  neither  the  consultation  of  original  authorities,  the  drawing 
of  conclusions,  nor  the  putting  of  results  on  paper,  having  been 
delegated  to  another." 

The  name  of  Professor  Brush,  which  is  associated  with  that  of 
Professor  Dana,  on  the  title-page  of  the  fifth  edition,  is  already 
well  known  from  his  supplements  to  the  edition  of  1854,  and  his 
frequent  papers  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  not  to  speak  of  his 
admirable  private  cabinet  of  minerals ;  while  his  efficiency  in 
building  up  the  scientific  department  of  Yale  College  has  still 
further  added  to  his  distinction.    It  has  been  aptly  said  of  him. 
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that  he  has  in  this  country  nt>  superior  in  his  favorite  study  except 
his  distinguished  teacher.  The  blow-pipe  department  of  the  work 
was  under  his  sole  charge,  and  the  pyrognostio  characters  were 
entirely  rewritten  by  him.  His  skill  in  analytical  chemistry,  and 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  enabled  him  to  furnish 
other  important  co5peration  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
while  it  was  in  press  the  proofs  received  the  benefit  of  his  revision. 
The  distinctive  features  of  this  edition  consist  in  the  intro- 
duction of  systematic  and  detailed  description  of  varieties  of  spe- 
cies ;  a  historical  synonomy  in  place  of  a  mere  list  of  names ; 
chemical  formulas  on  the  new  system  of  chemistry  as  well  as  on 
the  old ;  fuller  and  completely  revised  blow-pipe  characters ;  and 
the  insertion  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  new  wood  cuts.  The  clas- 
sification of  species  is  in  system  the  same  as  in  the  last  previous 
edition,  though  many  changes  have  been  made  in  detail 

The  volume  now  issued  is  devoted  wholly  to  Descriptive  Mine- 
mlogy,  and  to  such  accessory  and  introductory  statements  and 
tables  as  will  render  it  independently  of  service.  A  second  vol- 
ume (constituting  Part  I.),  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  Crystallogra- 
phy, i»  promised  for  early  publication.  The  Descriptive  Mineralogy, 
now  printed,  covers  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  large  and 
crowded  pages,  and  as  chemical  formulsa  and  other  parts  are  pre- 
sented with  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  covers  contain  material  enough  to  make  four  or  five 
ordinary  octavo  volumes. 

Leaving  to  other  journals  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
adentific  merits  of  this  work,  we  propose  to  notice  some  general 
points  of  interest  which  its  pages  have  suggested  to  us. 

This  mineralogy  is  a  model  of  honest,  protracted  research. 
Every  page  evinces  a  love  of  accuracy,  a  patience  of  investigation, 
a  searching  after  the  truth  of  nature,  which  must  command  the 
genuine  respect  of  all  who  look  at  the  volume,  whether  they  know 
anything  of  mineralogy  or  not.  Such  intelligent  combinations  of 
early  and  recent  investigations,  such  critical  selection  of  the  true, 
such  fearless  elimination  of  the  false,  such  sustained  powers  of 
analysis  and  description,  evince  the  skill  of  a  master. 

The  fidelity  with  which  reference  is  made  to  every  authority 
which  has  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  treatise,  is 
another  noteworthy  point.  In  this  respect  the  authors,  to  a  de- 
gree aa  commendable  as  it  is  rare,  are  punctilious.  Every  one  who 
has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  science,  however  slight  the 
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grain  he  has  laid  npon  the  mole,  is  re^.ognized,  and  credit  is  given 
to  the  full  amount  of  his  contribution.  An  immense  amount  of 
labor  has  been  expended  in  hunting  up  old  and  new  citations ; 
private  and  public  collections  of  scientific  books  and  journals  have 
been  diligently  explored ;  antiquarian  bookstores  have  yielded 
many  quaint  and  almost  forgotten  treatises ;  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  men  of  science  throughout  the  world  has  been  kept 
up ;  and  the  material  thus  collected,  which  would  confuse  the  un- 
practised author  and  would  overwhelm  any  but  the  strongest,  has 
been  sifted,  arranged,  and  conducted  with  so  much  care  that  the 
history  of  every  important  fact  may  be  readily  traced  to  its  right- 
ful discoverer. 

Such  a  volume  could  never  have  been  prepared  if  the  collections 
of  specimens  and  books  at  the  command  of  the  authors  had  not 
been  of  a  very  ample  extent  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  celebrated  cabinet  of  minerals  bought  of  Col.  Gibbs 
in  1825  and  presented  to  Yale  College  by  citizens  of  New  Haven 
and  other  liberal  persons,  has  borne  its  chief  fruit  in  the  opportu- 
nities it  has  afforded  to  the  two  mineralogists  whose  names  are 
associated  in  this  volume.  They  have  their  own  collections,  it  is 
true,  one  of  them  of  remarkable  completeness  and  costliness,  but 
we  think  both  will  attribute  to  the  collections  which  were  group- 
ed around  the  well  known  "  candle  box"  of  Professor  Silliman,  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  their  incitement  to  mineralogical  studies.  We 
wish  that  as  much  could  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  college 
library ;  but  we  fear  that  neither  of  the*  writers  referred  to  would 
acknowledge  much  benefit  from  the  meagre  shelves  of  scientific 
books  to  which  the  meagre  funds  of  the  library  have  restricted 
them.  Private  resources  have  furnished  most  of  the  volumes  con- 
tributed. This  should  not  be  so  ;  for,  if  it  is  any  advantage  to  the 
college,  to  the  community,  to  the  country,  or  to  the  world  that 
greiit  books  like  these  should  be  written,  books  which  will  influ- 
ence the  progress  of  science  in  all  time  to  come,  books  which  will 
contribute  in  untold  ways  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  then  the  ma- 
terials for  thought  and  investigation  must  be  liberally  supplied  to 
scholars,  and  cabinets  and  libraries  must  be  generously  main- 
tained. 

In  the  old  world  it  is  not  infrequent  to  bestow  upon  men  of 
science  and  letters,  who  have  rendered  long  and  honorable  services 
to  their  fellow-men,  tokens  of  substantial  honor ;  that  the  lives 
which  have  been  spent  in  intellectual  toil  may  not  close  without 
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some  recompense.    Would  that  the  custom  might  be  established 
in  this  country ! 

MIBCEIXANBOUS. 

Saintb-Beuve's  Portkaitb  op  .  Celebrated  Women.* — M. 
Sainte-Beuve  is  the  prince  of  portrait-painters,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting portrait  which  he  has  ever  drawn  is  his  own.  It  is  not  a 
well-filled  canvas,  like  those  on  which  he  has  fixed  the  features  of 
so  many  eminent  men,  and  so  many  fair  and  fascinating  women, 
where  no  line  is  wanting  and  none  is  exaggerated,  where  the  light 
is  so  skillfully  made  to  fall  on  each  most  characteristic  trait,  where 
the  expression  which  he  has  caught  with  his  cunning  pencil  is  that 
one  which  best  reveals  the  soul,  where  the  very  attitude  is  elo- 
quent and  the  costume  full  of  meaning.  It  is  only  an  outline, 
made  up  of  large  and  sometimes  careless  strokes,  added  at  long 
intervals ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  series  of  studies  for  such  a  picture, 
struck  oflT  in  hours  of  reverie,  and  scattered  through  the  many 
volumes  which  he  has  given  to  the  world.  If  we  were  to  try  to 
collect  them,  and  to  add  to  his  famous  gallery  the  portrait  of  the 
master  painted  by  himself,  we  should  find  them  here  in  a  preface, 
and  there  in  a  note,  in  a  poem  or  an  essay  which  had  sprung  out 
of  his  heart,  and  chiefly  in  those  detached  "  Thoughta^^  which  are 
framed  among  the  poems  of  Joseph  Delorme,  and  which  are 
appended  to  several  of  his  "  Portraits^^  and  **  Causeries.''^  With- 
out setting  before  ourselves  any  such  task,  since  this  little  volume 
of  Miss  Preston's  translations  has  brought  the  great  name  under 
our  pen,  we  seize  the  opportunity  not  to  speak  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
but  to  let  M.  Sainte-Beuve  speak  of  himself 

France  has  undergone,  during  the  present  century,  almost  as 
many  and  as  violent  revolutions  in  the  world  of  ideas  as  in  that  of 
politics,  and  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  life  began  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  has  passed  through  them  all.  "  I  am,"  he 
says  in  one  of  those  "  Petisies  "  to  which  we  have  alluded,  **  I  am 
thoroughly  broken  in  to  metamorphoses.  I  began  frankly  and 
bluntly  with  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Tracy,  Daunou,  Lamarck,  and  physiology  :  that  is  my  real  foun- 
dation. Thence  I  passed  through  the  doctrinary  and  psychological 
school  of  the  Globe^  but  making  my  reservations  and  without  giv- 
ing it  my  adherence.     Thence  I  passed  to  romanticism  in  poetry, 

*  PcrtraiU  of  Celebrated  Women.  By  C.  A.  SAiifTR-BxwK.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  H.  W.  Pkbston.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1S69. 
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and  throngh  the  party  of  Victor  Hago,  with   which  I  seemed  to 
identify  myself.     Then  I  traversed,  or  rather  skirted,  Saint-Simo- 
nianism,    and    almost  immediately  aHerward   the  party  of   La 
Mennais,  before  his  rupture  with  the  pope.     In  1837,  at  Lausanne, 
I  skirted  Calvinism  and  Methodism,  and  was  led  to  make  an  effort 
to  win  their  good- will.    In  all  these  changes  I  have  never  estranged 
my  will  or  my  judgment  (unless  it  were  for  a  moment  in  the  party 
of  Hugo,   and  under  the  influence  of  a  charm),  I  have  never 
pledged  my  belief,  but  I  comprehended  men  and  things  so  well 
that  I  gave  tJie  greatest  hopes  to  sincere  minds,  who  wished  to  con- 
vert me,  and  who  thought  me  already  their  own.     My  curiosity, 
my  desire  to  see  everything,  to  examine  evei  y thing  closely,  my 
extreme  pleasure  in  finding  the  relative  truth  of  everything  and  of 
every  organization,  led  me  to  this  series  of  experiments,  which 
have  been  for  me  only  .a  long  course  of  moral  physiology."     So 
many  changes  could  not  fail  to  make  him  enemies,  and  his  ene- 
mies have  not  failed  to  taunt  him  with  his  inconsistencies.     M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury,  for  example,  in  an  article  whose  very  title  has  a 
sting  in  it,  on  "  Experimental  criticism  in  the  works  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,"  has  charged  him  with  a  great  tact  for  sailing,  without 
accident  and   without  resistance,   among  the  great   currents  of 
ideas;  with  preferring  even  in  letters  "the  causes  which  are  vic- 
torious, and  the  banners  which  float  even  for  a  day  to  the  popular 
breeze ;"  and  he  expresses  his  commiseration   for   the  different 
schools  "  which  have  thus  been  taken  on  trial  by  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  which  have  played  in  his  education  the  part  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons,  who  supply  tlie  material   for  the  experiments  of  the 
clinique  and  the  medical  lecture-room."    The  point  of  the  criticism 
is,  that  all  these  transformations  are  not  so  much  real  as  apparent, 
that  they  do  not  mark  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  his 
mind,  that  they  are  simply  costumes  which  he  has  worn  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  which  he  has  put  on  and  ofl*  at  his  pleasure ;  that 
when  he  speaks  of  "  passing  through  the   school   of  the   Globe^ 
making  his  reservations  and  withholdinsf  his  adherence,"  of  ^^  seem- 
ing to  join"   the  party   of  Victor   Hugo,   of  **  skirting  Saint- 
Simonianism  and  Calvinism,"  "  without  estranging  his  judgment 
or  pledging  his  belief,"  he  has  simply  been  acting  the  part  of  :x 
spy  in  the  different  camps,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lead  - 
ers  in  fatigue  dress,  and  to  be  better  able  to  describe  the  war. 
Doubtless  this  eclecticism  is  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  have  himself  slightly  exag- 
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gerated  it  in  the  PemSe,  which  we  have  quoted.  He  did  join  the 
party  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  he  was  one  of  the  moflt  ardent  and  ex- 
treme advocates,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  of  the  principles 
of  the  Romantic  school.  He  did  more  than  ''  skirt "  {cdtoyer) 
the  party  of  La  Mennais,  for  his  only  novel,  "  Volupti^^^  is  deeply 
tinged  with  the  inflnence  of  that  energetic  mind.  But  his  own 
words  confirm  the  judgment  of  his  critic,  and  paint,  in  that  vivid 
way  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  master,  this  interesting 
feature  of  his  mind.  '*  I  have  only  one  pleasure,"  he  says,  **  I 
naturalize,  I  herborize,  I  am  a  naturalist  of  minds.  What  I  should 
like  is  to  compose  a  literary  natural  history."  "  I  have  arrived  in 
life  at  complete  indifference.  What  matters  it  to  me,  provided  I 
do  aomeihing  in  the  morning  and  am  somewhere  in  the  evening  ?" 
*^  I  ask  of  men  now  only  one  thing ;  it  is  to  leave  me  plenty  of 
time  to  myself,  plenty  of  solitude,  and  yet  to  present  themselves 
still,  now  and  then,  to  my  observation." 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  must  give  up  the  physiologist,  the 
doctrinaire^  the  romanticist,  the  Saint-Simonian ;  what  remains 
from  this  laborious  "  series  of  experiments  f"  The  critic,  the  un- 
disputed prince  of  critics,  the  founder  of  a  school,  the  creator  of 
an  era  in  criticism.  In  the  hands  of  others  criticism  is  a  job,  a 
trade,  a  profession ;  in  his  hands  it  is  a  fine  art.  And  it  is  this  ex- 
perimental training  in  which  he  has  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  centers  of  the  best  life  of  his  time,  in  which  he  has  caused  so 
many  of  the  freshest  and  purest  streams  of  thonght  to  flow 
through  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  acquired  the  many-sidedness 
for  which  he  is  eminent.  There  are  critics  enough  who  dogma- 
tize, who  have  points  of  view,  local,  sectarian,  scholastic,  tradi* 
tional,  or  merely  personal ;  to  how  nfiany  could  we  apply  the 
words  in  which  another  of  the  most  eminent  French  critics  has 
paid  his  tribute  to  Sainte-Beuve  ?  ^'  He  takes  possession  of  every 
character  of  whom  he  writes" — whether  it  be  Theocritus  or  Frank- 
lin, Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  or  Marguerite  of  Navarre — "by  a 
double  claim ;  he  judges  it,  and  he  paints  it.  To  take  up  the  same 
character  afterwards,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  pronouncing  a  judg- 
ment less  accurate,  and  of  not  painting  it  at  all." 

Having  obtained  from  him  this  outline  of  his  training,  let  us  ask 
him  for  his  idea  of  criticism.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  has 
something  of  his  spirit  and  a  little  of  his  talent,  has  defined  criti- 
cism as  *'  a  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world.*'    M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in- 
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stead  of  a  definition,  gives  ns  two  ThougfUs^  **  which,"  he  says, 
"seem  contradictory,  but  which  are  not  really  so.  1.  The  critic 
is  only  a  man  who  himself  knows,  and  who  teaches  others,  how  to 
read.  2.  Criticism,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  try  to  practice  it, 
is  always  an  invention,  a  creation."  And  another  thought  ex- 
plains the  last:  '*  What  I  have  sought  in  criticism  has  been  to  in- 
troduce into  it  a  sort  of  charm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  re- 
ality than  it  had  befure ;  in  a  word,  at  once  poetry  and  a  little 
physiology/'  These  two  words  give  us  the  key  to  his  method  ; 
he  is  a  poet  with  a  mixture  of  the  physiologist.  It  is  curious  that 
the  man  of  letters,  so  much  of  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
lecture-rooms  and  libraries,  should  have  begun  as  a  student  of 
medicine,  but  the  fact  will  not  appear  so  strange  if  we  remember 
his  own  words,  that  his  varied  studies  and  experiments  have  been 
only  a  long  course  of  moral  physiology.  But  he  is  not  an  anato- 
mist merely,  or  mainly  ;  his  criticism  is  rather  synthetic  than  ana- 
lytic, not  destructive  but  constructive ;  for  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning and  has  always  been  a  poet.  Not  a  great  poet,  doubtless  ; 
his  place  in  that  new  Pleiad,  which  shone  so  clearly  and  caused  bo 
much  consternation  forty  years  ago,  of  which  the  brightest  lights 
have  now  gone  out  or  are  burning  dimly,  was  not  won  by  his 
verses.  And  yet  these  verses,  stigmatized  by  the  enemies  of  the 
new  school  as  *'  consumptive  poetry,"  pronounced,  unjustly  per- 
haps, even  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  school,  M.  de  Lamartine* 
"  imperfect  fruits  of  a  tree  over-forced,"  are  something  more  than 
an  embodiment  of  certain  novel  theories  of  versification.  They 
are  not  merely  curious  as  illustrating  the  influence  first  of  Ober- 
mann  and  Werifier,  then  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  on  the 
author's  facile  and  receptive  mind.  They  have  an  interest  even 
apart  from  that  which  belongs  to  them,  as  "  a  style  of  poetry,"  as 
Beranger  called  them,  "  absolutely  unknown  in  France,  the  high 
poetry  of  the  common  things  of  life."  For  they  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  poet,  they  were  inspired  by  the  deep  friendships  of 
his  early  years,  they  show  us  the  perilous  paths  over  which  his 
soul  has  passed,  and  they  afford  us  glimpses  of  an  "  experimental " 
training  of  the  sensibilities,  which,  at  least,  whatever  we  may  say 
of  the  intellectual  discipline,  was  not  voluntary,  and  so  is  indis- 
pensable in  our  study  of  the  man.  It  is  only  by  going  back  to  the 
period  from  1829  to  1837,  the  period  in  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
in  1862,  reviewing  his  literary  life,  found  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  by  learning  to  know  the  poet,  that  we  can  understand  the 
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critic,  that  we  can  comprehend  what  he  means  Ly  the  "inven- 
tive," the  "  creative  "  in  critifiism.  We  fthall  find  there  the  secret 
of  that  rare  talent  for  painting,  to  which  M.  Nisard  refers  in  the 
words  we  have  quoted  from  him.  We  shall  learn  there  the  expla- 
nation of  the  penetration  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  and  of  his  sympathetic  appreciation  and  compre- 
hension, so  rare  and  so  remarkable,  of  woman.  It  is  to  the 
poet,  too,  and  not  to  the  physiologist,  or  the  lecturer,  or  the  sena- 
tor, tha«  we  owe  his  style,  that  ample  and  luminous  style  which  is 
equaled,  in  our  judgment,  by  no  living  French  prose  writer,  with 
the  single  exception  of  George  Sand,  and  of  which  no  better  de- 
scription, and  perhaps  no  better  example,  can  be  given  than  is 
found  in  the  words  in  which  he  has  himself  characterized  the 
critical  spirit :  "  It  is  a  large  and  limpid  river,  which  bends  and 
winds  around  the  works  and  monuments  of  poetry  as  around  rocks 
and  fortresses,  hills  carpeted  with  vineyards  and  verdurous  valleys 
bordering  its  banks.  While  each  of  these  objects  in  the  land- 
scape remains  fixed  in  its  place,  and  troubles  itself  little  about  the 
others,  while  the  feudal  tower  disdains  the  valley,  and  the  valley 
ignores  the  hill,  the  river  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  bathes  them 
without  doing  them  harm,  embraces  them  with  its  fresh,  flowing 
water,  comprehends  them,  reflects  them;  and  when  the  traveler 
is  curious  to  visit  and  become  acquainted  with  these  varied  sites, 
it  takes  him  in  a  boat,  bears  him  on  without  a  shock,  and  develops 
to  his  view,  in  succession,  the  changing  panorama  of  its  course." 
We  are  ready  to  welcome  almost  anything  which  can  serve  to 
make  the  American  public  acquainted  with  so  rare  a  man,  and 
Miss  Preston  has  chosen  to  translate  some  of  his  best  essays,  and 
has  rendered  them  in  vigorous  English.  The  charm  of  the  French 
style  is  lost,  of  course ;  the  translator  has  wisely  refrained  from 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  it.  It  would  be  well  if  she  had  not,  also, 
in  too  many  cases,  strangely  missed  his  thought.  She  has  render- 
ed some  difficult  passages  well,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  such  slips 
as  these:  on  page  41,  *'jt>ew  de  mois^  a  few  months,  is  translated 
"one  short  month;"  on  page  56,  ^' du  spirituel  jisuUe,""  of  the 
brilliant  Jesuit,  is  rendered  **of  Jesuitical  spiritualism;"  on  page 
160,  by  an  unaccountable  confusion  of  genders,  she  has  translated 
"  ie  Umg  sejmtr  qtC  il  fit  d  Paris,  jeune  et  non  marii  encore,^'  **  her 
long  residence  in  Paris  before  her  marriage ;"  for  her  read  his  ; 
on  page  162  we  find  a  similar  blunder;  it  was  not  to  the  *'old 
Marshal  Mouchy "  that  Mile.  Necker  put  the  question,  '^  what  he 
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thought  of  love"  but  to  his  wife,  "to  vieille Marechalt ;^^  on  page 
166,  "  il  suppUerait  seiU  tous  les  moyens  "  etc.  meaus,  not  "  it 
would  atone  for  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  means,"  but  it  would 
supply  their  place,  if  they  were  wanting;  and,  on  the  following 
page,  ^Hout  d  Pheure*^  is  just  before,  not  ** subsequently ;"  on 
page  197,  Boileau*s  remark  in  regard  to  the  style  of  Bayle,  *'  on 
entend  tout  ce  qu*  il  dit,^^  we  understand  everything  that  he  says, 
is  translated  by  Miss  Preston,  "  we  hear,"  etc.,  as  if  we  were  deaf; 
on  page  200,  "  quand  ces  lanffues  sont  monties  d  leur  perfections^ 
when  these  languages  have  attained  their  perfection,  is  rendered 
'*  because  languages  mount  upward  to  their  perfection,^'  which  is 
.  no  reason  why  it  should  be  difficult  to  introduce  into  them  a  new 
style,  but  just  the  opposite;  on  page  202,  ^^lec&l^bre  article  qui 
fit  supprimer  le  Mercure^^  the  famous  article  which  caused  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Mercure^  is  translated  ^*  the  famous  article  sup- 
pressed by  the  Mercure  ;^^  on  page  318,  the  innocent  words,  ^  ces 
pyramides  de  sapins  tout  peuplis  d*  Scureuils  qui  Me  miraient  dans 
les  ondes,^  those  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  water,  are  made  to  yield  this  astonishing  non- 
sense, ^^  the  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels  that  admired 
their  own  reflection  in  the  mirrored  water ;" — a  new  habit,  surely, 
of  either  squirrels  or  fir-trees,  though  one  to  which  they  might  be 
led  by  seeing  the  water  "  mirrored  " — in  what  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  translating  Sainte-Beuve 
well,  and  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  errors  we  have  noted  in  a 
careful  reading  of  two  or  three  of  the  essays.  They  prove  that 
Miss  Preston  did  her  work  too  rapidly,  but  they  will  not  prevent 
her  book  being  read,  and  deserving  to  be  read,  with  pleasure. 

The  Conscript.* — In  a  country  like  France,  where  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  newspaper,  from  the  DSbats  to  the  Petit  Journal^ 
has  its  feuilleton,  and  where  the  grave  Revue  des  deux  Mondes 
secures  in  advance  all  the  novels  which  a  dozen  of  the  most 
famous  writers  may  see  fit  to  publish,  a  story  which  is  pushed  into 
the  light  by  some  unknown  author  does  not  often  run  through 
twenty  editions  in  three  or  four  years  simply  on  its  own  merits. 
It  may  owe  its  success  to  a  certain  daring  in  the  dif^cussion  of  some 
delicate  social  question,  or  it  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  incur 

Th9  Conaeript:  A  story  of  the  French  War  of  1813;  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  TraDfilated  from  the  twentieth  Paris  edition.  With  eight  fuU-page  illns 
trations.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  k  Oa     1868. 
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the  interdict  of  the  censors,  and  so  obtain  a^sudden  notoriety  and 
a  large  sale,  or  it  may  skillfully  graze  some  political  issue,  of  which 
men's  thouQ:hts  are  full,  and  everybody  will  read  it,  as  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  all  reading  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  novels 
of  MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  owe  their  popularity  very  largely 
to  the  last  of  these  causes.  They  are  not  thrilling  stories,  bnt 
they  are  pictures  of  war,  and  they  appeared  at  a  time  when  every 
arsenal  in  France  was  busy,  transforming  old  muskets  into  needle- 
guns,  when  the  government  was  trying  to  contrive  a  way  to 
doable  its  army  without  causing  the  nation  to  feel  it,  and  when 
all  the  newspapers,  official  and  liberal,  were  filled  with  a  great 
clamor  for  the  restoration  to  France  of  her  "  natural  boundaries." 
The  authors  of  the  "Conscript  of  1818"  undertook  to  calm  the 
popular  frenzy  by  showing  thiB  bourgeois  of  Paris,  who  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Revolution  except  its  watchwords,  and  who 
did  not  go  to  Sebastopol  or  Solferino,  what  war  is.  They  at- 
tempted by  a  minute  and  graphic  description  of  the  details  of  each 
of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  ''to  show 
youth  the  vanity  of  military  glory,  and  to  prove  that  no  man  can 
gain  happiness  save  by  peace,  liberty,  and  labor."  If  their  works 
had  less  literary  merit  than  they  have,  every  friend  of  the  real  in- 
terests of  France  would  rejoice  in  their  remarkable  popularity. 
We,  in  this  country,  are  unhappily  too  familiar  with  all  these  details 
of  forced  marches,  crowded  hospitals,  home-sickness,  wounds, 
tears,  death  in  all  its  dreadful  forms, — not  the  fiction,  but  the  fact 
of  war ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  revive  his  recollection  of  those 
terrible  days,  he  will  find  few  battle-fields  more  vivid  or  sugges- 
tive than  the  description  in  this  volume  of  the  great  struggle  at 
Jjeipsic.  There  is  less  heroic  blaze  in  it  than  in  Victor  Hugo's 
femous  episode  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  so  the  story  of 
a  veteran,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  and  nursing  his  wooden  leg 
on  the  sunny  esplanade  of  the  II6tel  des  In  valid  es  would  be  less 
artistic,  probably,  than  Mr.  Einglake's  version  of  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  But  it  might  be  as  truthful,  even  if  it  were  not  quite  as 
fine. 

Constance  Atlmkr.* — The  winning  side  of  Puritan  life,  the 
worthier  side  of  Quaker  life,  and  the  picturesque  side  of  Dutch 
life,  in  the  first  century  of  American  history,  have  long  been  wait- 

•  Oonntanet  Aylmer :  a  Story  of  the  Soveoteenth  Century.  By  H.  P.  P.  New 
York     Cbarlee  SoribDer  A  Co.     1869. 
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ing  to  be  exactly  and  genially  reprodaced.  It  is  done  in  this 
beautifully  wrought  story  There  is  something  better  in  it  than 
the  hard  realism  of  photographic  picture ;  it  shows  the  reverent 
and  gracious,  as  well  as  graceful,  sketching  of  an  affectionate 
hand.  If  the  publisher  is  at  all  correct  in  his  advertisements  in 
ascribing  this  limning  of  primitive  America  to  a  "  new  "  writer,  it 
must  be  only  in  the  sense  of  new  in  this  particular  species  of  work, 
not  new  in  literary  tasks  altogether.  If  this  were  the  fact  it 
would  disclose  itself  in  certain  obvious  defects  that  are  altogether 
lacking,  and  in  a  want  of  the  harmonized  and  quiet  treatment  of 
incidents.  With  plenty  of  material  for  the  sensational  in  it,  the 
book  makes  no  impression  of  that  sort,  but,  throughout,  one  of 
finish  and  sweetness  instead.  The  scenery,  the  social  usages,  the 
dress  and  manners,  the  homes,  the  public  gatherings,  the  unique 
relations  and  every  day  history  of  "  Old  New  York  *' — oldest  New 
York — are  reproducd  with  exquisite  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The 
characterization  is  distinct  and  felicitous.  Lady  Moody,  Sir  Henry, 
Dame  Swaller,  the  "  Lord  Director,"  Barbara  Elsie,  and  Lisbet, 
Lady  Alice,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Grey,  are  thorough  portraits,  to 
say  nothing  of  Friend  Baxter,  Beltazzar,  the  lovers  of  the  story — 
Mordaunt,  Percy,  Lord  Huntington,  and  others, — and  the  Indian 
actors,  Omanee,  and  Tyauo.  The  heroine,  Constance,  the  youthful 
and  lovely  Runtan  maiden,  has  a  fresh  and  sweet  nature  made 
beautiful  by  pure  and  healthy  piety,  a  creation  that  could  only 
come  from  a  mind  knowing  what  is  best  and  most  delightful  in 
womanliness  from  within.  The  story  throughout  is  one  of  the 
freshest  and  most  wholesome  to  be  met  with  in  these  days  of  mor- 
bid fiction,  and  deserves  especially  to  be  read  and  admired  by  all 
whose  associations  with  the  early  Dutch  element  in  our  history 
are  intimate,  and  by  all  who  know  the  Christian  nobleness  and 
beauty  there  was  in  Puritanism. 

We  take  a  picture  or  two  almost  without  selection :  Here  is 
Gravesend,  near  "  New  Amsterdam,"  in  its  fourteenth  year : 

"  A  small  Tillage  surrounded  by  high  palinades.  Its  streets  radiated  from  a 
common  centre,  where  stood  the  Town  House,  the  pump,  and  whipping-post. 
The  best  of  the  houses  were  double,  with  long,  sloping,  thatched  roofs,  and  huge 
chimney  stacks  which  admitted  as  much  light  as  the  very  small  windows. 

"  A  little  beyond  the  village,  and  also  enclosed  by  high  palisadeti,  stood  a 
large,  irregular  stone  house,  called  Moody  Ball,  both  on  account  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  building,  and  on  account  of  its  occupants.  Its  possessor,  Lady 
Moody,  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  town.  She  had  come  here  to  enjoy  more 
freedom  of  opinion  than  was  granted  her  at  Lynn  among  the  Puritans.     Ten 
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yMTS  later  she  would  have  been  persecuted  there  as  a  Quaker.  The  people  of 
Gravesend,  like  herself,  were  English,  with  few  ezceptiou»,  and  of  the  same  re- 
ligions belief.  They  regarded  this  lady -mother  with  awe  as  well  as  affection, 
ind  submitted  to  her  judgment  all  difficulties  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
settled. 

"The  house,  which  the  yillagers  pointed  out  with  pride,  was  spacious  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  lighted  with  deep,  narrow  windows  of  diamond-shaped  panes. 
The  roof  was  red-tiled,  and  curved  out  in  a  steep  slope  beyond  the  front  wall, 
where  it  was  supported  by  roughly-hewn  columns,  and  formed  a  long  piazza. 
Some  of  these  rude  columns,  and  part  of  the  roof,  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
creeping  vine.  It  was  a  mass  of  rich  green  in  summer.  Now,  early  in  Novem. 
her.  it  gleamed  scarlet  The  floor  of  the  piazza  and  the  entrance-path  were 
paved  with  round,  smooth  pebbles.  A  settle-bench  stood  against  the  wall  be- 
neath the  windows,  and  was  a  cool  resting  place  in  summer.  The  ponderous 
double  door,  with  "  bull's  eyes  **  in  its  upper  panels,  opened  into  a  wide  ball. 
Above  the  doors,  leading  to  side  rooms,  deers'  antlers  were  fixed,  in  proof  of  Sir 
Henry's  skill  as  a  huntsman ;  and  Indian  trophies  hung  upon  the  walls.  The 
large  room  on  the  left  had  the  luxury  of  silk  hangings  and  richly  carved  furni- 
ture, which  had  seen  their  beftt  days  in  England.  If  this  room  had  an  air  of  the 
world,  it  was  no  fault  of  Lady  Moody's  now ;  for  then  vanities  were  the  relics  of 
her  gayer  days.  It  was  used  only  on  rare  occasions — Bdch  as  the  coming  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  and  Direotor-Oeneral,  Petms  Stuyvesant,  whom  nobody 
in  Gravesend  dared  to  entertain,  or  knew  so  well  how  to  manage  as  the  good 
mother." 

Here  is  a  Puritan-and-Royalist  party  in  London : 

"  A  select  dinner  party  met  at  Lord  Grey's  on  one  of  the  pleasant  autumn  days 
to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  Lady  Alice.  Mother  and  daughter  were  resolute  to 
have  a  ceremonial  use  of  the  ring.  For  once  Lord  Grey  was  equally  resolute. 
He  would  have  no  papistical  forms  or  symbols  with  which  to  insult  his  Puritan 
guests.  Lord  D^Arcy's  fanaily  were  there,  stiff  royalists,  yielding  outwardly  to 
the  inevitable  coarse  of  events,  crouching  only  till  this  rkgime  should  pass  away. 
Flowing  curls,  lace  ties  and  ruffles,  and  diamonds  distinguished  these.  Stanch 
Puritans  were  there  also,  in  plain  velvet  hose,  broad  collars,  and  russet  leather 
boots.  »♦♦♦♦• 

'*  Alter  the  simple  ceremony  of  plighting.  Lord  Grey  led  the  way  to  the 
sumptuous  dinner  with  the  mother  of  Lord  D'Arcy,  and,  following  this  compli- 
ment to  the  royalists.  Lady  Grey,  with  delicate  homage  to  learning,  selected  the 
Puritan,  John  Milton.   Constance  was  consigned  to  Lord  Huntington. 

"  When  the  noisy  discussion  of  the  palatable  viands  sufficiently  shielded  her, 
she  asked, 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  of  so  solemn  demeanor  and  so  fine  features,  whom 
Lady  Grey  honored  ? ' 

"'John  Milton,  the  learned  Secretary  for  foreign  tongues.  England  owes 
much  to  him  for  t ae  eloquence  and  dignity  he  gives  to  the  political  despatches. 
He  is  blind,  and  proceeds  slowly,  but  the  Lord  Protector  values  him  too  highly 
to  permit  his  retirement.' 

"'I  wonder  that  you  say  he  is  blind.     His  eyes  are  clear  and  serene.' 
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'*  *  Yet  moving  among  men  he  IWee  in  the  aolitade  of  blindness.  Bat  solitude 
ripens  a  great  man's  soul.  He  comforts  himself  with  music  and  poetry.  I  have 
often,  in  passing  through  Petty  France,  where  he  lives,  heard  him  accompany  hin 
organ  with  his  own  psalms,  which  Henry  Laws,  who  belonged  to  King  Charles's 
chapel,  has  set  to  flowing  music' 

<*<He  is  a  poet,  thenl^  said  Constance.  'He  carries  an  austere  air  for  a 
poet.' 

" '  But  he  writes  with  delicacy  as  well  as  strength.  On«  never  finds  him 
coarse.  He  gives  his  ideal  women  a  dignity  and  high  purity  beyond  any  writer 
I  know.    Witness  even  his  drama,  '  Comus.' " 

Rbalmah,*  by  Arthur  Helps,  Esq.,  will  be  welcomed  by  tbe 
admirers  of  the  other  writings  of  the  author,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.     It  consists 
of  a  tale,  of  which  Realmah  is  the  hero,  which  is  told  in  a  series  of 
installments  by  one  of  a  party  of  friends,  who  are  spending  a  holy- 
day  season  in  the  country ;  and  of  their  considerations  together 
upon  the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  story,  and  a  variety  of 
topics  which  casually  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  their 
everyday  intercourse.    The  tale  is  well  enough,  though  somewhat 
stiff  and  pedantic;  its  scene  being  laid  among  the  lake-dwellers  in 
the  age  of  stone.    It  furnishes,  however,  not  a  few  opportunities 
for  retined  and  good-natured  satire  and  irony  upon  modern  life, 
especially  upon  public  life  in  England ;  with  an  occasional  glance 
at  that  which  is  private  and  domestic.    The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  conversations,  whioh  are  freely  interspersed,  and 
which  fall  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics  as  they  are  elicited  in  the 
progress  of  their  easy  flow  and  apparently  natural  development. 
The  characters  are  distinctly,  though  not  violently  individual. 
The  themes  are  not  too  grandiose  and  stately  for  casual  discourse ; 
many  of  them,  indeed,  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  too 
trivial  for  such  grave  personages  and  ofiicial  characters,  but  on  a 
second  view  are  recognized  as  concerning  very  seriously  human 
happiness  and  welfare.    The  sentiments  are  all  kindly  and  chari- 
table ;    and,   what  is  not  least  important,  while  there  is  very 
little  fine  writing  in  the  book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pi^re  and  un- 
pretending English.    We  would  gladly  induce  many  of  our  readers 
to  share  with  us  in  the  quiet  satisfaction  which  we  have  received 
from  these  unambitious  and,  at  first,  slightly  unattractive  pages. 

*  ReaXmkh,   By  the  Author  of  Friends  in  Council.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
1869. 
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A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents.* — The  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
by  the  transfer  to  good  homes  of  the  children  of  the  street,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  encouraging  movements  of  modern  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  The  rapid  increase  of  large  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  ease  with  which  railroads  and  newspapers  familiarize 
the  smaller  villages  with  the  iniquities  of  great  cities,  make  it  im- 
portant that  throughout  the  land  there  should  be  an  acquaintance 
with  the  means  of  reformation  and  prevention  which  are  shown 
by  the  experience  of  philanthropists  to  be  efficacious  and  salutary. 
Even  errors  or  mistakes,  if  fairly  described,  may  ba  useful  in 
showing  the  benevolent  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  copy. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  young  in  existence. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  prison,  not  a  home ;  but  it  is  a  prison 
governed  and  directed  by  most  excellent  managers,  who  mean 
that  the  restraints  of  the  law  shall  be  made  efficacious  by  the 
softer  influences  of  Christian  charity.  The  tendency  now  is  to  or- 
ganize reformatories  and  asylums  more  and  more  like  families,  and 
less  like  prisons,  but  "  the  congregate  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  advantage  of  economy,  and,  as  many  think,  of  discipline  also, 
so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  once  superseded  by  the  family  sys- 
tem. Whichever  plan  may  be  the  best,  the  experience  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  very  import- 
ant, especially  when  given  in  connection  with  that  of  other  kin- 
dr^  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has  given  a  careful  review 
of  the  Refuge  in  New  York  (of  which  he  is  Chaplain),  from  its 
origin,  in  1817,  until  the  present  time,  and  he  has  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  other 
eflforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  His  volume  is  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Christian  charity  by  the  side 
Liefde's  popular  narratives  of  kindred  institutions  in  Europe.  I 
is  illustrated  by  portraits  and  by  views  of  the  buildings  referred  to. 

♦  A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents;  or,  the  New  York  House  of  Re- 
fu^  md  its  Times.  By  B.  K.  Piiroe,  D.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co. 
1869.    pp.  8S4. 
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"  *  Yet  moviDg  among  men  he  liveB  in  the  solitade  of  blindness.  Bat  lolitode 
ripens  a  great  man's  sooL  He  comforts  himself  with  mnsic  and  poetry.  I  have 
often,  in  passing  through  Petty  Franoe,  where  he  lives,  heard  him  accompany  Im 
Ofgan  with  his  own  psalms,  whloh  Henry  Laws,  who  belonged  to  King  Cfaarlee'i 
chapel,  has  set  to  flowing  music' 

'"He  is  a  poet,  then ! *  said  Oonstanoe.  ' He  carries  an  austere  air  for  a 
poet' 

" '  But  he  writes  with  delicacy  as  well  as  strength.  One  never  finds  htm 
coarse.  He  gives  his  ideal  women  a  dignity  and  high  purity  beyond  any  writer 
I  know.    Witness  even  his  drama, '  Comns.' " 

Rbalmah,*  by  Arthur  Helps,  Esq.,  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  other  writings  of  the  author,  and  will,  we  tbiok, 
be  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.    It  cousists 
of  a  tale,  of  which  Realmah  is  the  hero,  which  is  told  in  a  series  of 
installments  by  one  of  a  party  of  friends,  who  are  spending  a  holy- 
day  season  in  the  country ;  and  of  their  considerations  together 
upon  the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  story,  and  a  variety  of 
topics  which  casually  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  their 
everyday  intercourse.    The  tale  is  well  enough,  though  somewhat 
stiff  and  pedantic ;  its  scene  being  laid  among  the  lake-dwellers  in 
the  age  of  stone.    It  furnishes,  however,  not  a  few  opportunities 
for  retined  and  good-natured  satire  and  irony  upon  modem  life, 
especially  upon  public  life  in  England ;  with  an  occasional  glance 
at  that  which  is  private  and  domestic.    The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  conversations,  which  are  freely  interspersed,  and 
which  fall  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics  as  they  are  elicited  in  the 
progress  of  their  easy  flow  and  apparently  natural  development. 
The  characters  are  distinctly,  though  not  violently  individual. 
The  themes  are  not  too  grandiose  and  stately  for  casual  discourse; 
many  of  them,  indeed,  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  too 
trivial  for  such  grave  personages  and  ofiicial  characters,  but  on  a 
second  view  are  recognized  as  concerning  very  seriously  human 
happiness  and  welfare.    The  sentiments  are  all  kindly  and  chari- 
table ;    and,   what  is  not  least  important,  while  there  is  very 
little  fine  writing  in  the  book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pi^re  and  un- 
pretending English.    We  would  gladly  induce  many  of  our  readers 
to  share  with  us  in  the  quiet  satisfaction  which  we  have  received 
from  these  unambitious  and,  at  first,  slightly  unattractive  pages. 

*  ReaXmkk,    By  the  Author  of  Friends  in  Council.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothen. 
1869. 
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A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents.* — ^The  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
by  the  transfer  to  good  homes  of  the  children  of  the  street,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  encouraging  movements  of  modern  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  The  rapid  increase  of  large  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  ease  with  which  railroads  and  newspapers  familiarize 
the  smaller  villages  with  the  iniquities  of  great  cities,  make  it  im- 
portant that  throughout  the  land  there  should  be  an  acquaintance 
with  the  means  of  reformation  and  prevention  which  are  shown 
by  the  experience  of  philanthropists  to  be  efficacious  and  salutary. 
Kven  errors  or  mistakes,  if  fairly  described,  may  ba  useful  in 
showing  the  benevolent  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  copy. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  young  in  existence. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  prison,  not  a  home ;  but  it  is  a  prison 
governed  and  directed  by  most  excellent  managers,  who  mean 
that  the  restraints  of  the  law  shall  be  made  efficacious  by  the 
softer  influences  of  Christian  charity.  The  tendency  now  is  to  or- 
ganize reformatories  and  asylums  more  and  more  like  families,  and 
less  like  prisons,  but  "  the  congregate  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  advantage  of  economy,  and,  as  many  think,  of  discipline  also, 
BO  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  once  superseded  by  the  family  sys- 
tem. Whichever  plan  may  be  the  best,  the  experience  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  very  import- 
ant, especially  when  given  in  connection  with  that  of  other  kin- 
dred institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has  given  a  careful  review 
of  the  Refuge  in  New  York  (of  which  he  is  Chaplain),  from  its 
origin,  in  1817,  until  the  present  time,  and  he  has  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  other 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  His  volume  is  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Christian  charity  by  the  side 
Liefde^s  popular  narratives  of  kindred  institutions  in  Europe.  I 
is  illustrated  by  portraits  and  by  views  of  the  buildings  referred  to. 

♦  A  Half  CetUury  with  Juvenilt  Delinquents;  or,  the  New  York  House  of  Re- 
fuge and  ite  7\me8,  By  B.  K.  Pikeok,  D.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Go. 
1869.    pp.  884. 
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Article  I  —THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

It  18  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  dispensa- 
tion which  was  introduced  by  Christ  is  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  whole  strain  of  the  New  Testament 
shows  this ;  and  such  passages,  especially,  as  "  of  His  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end,"  "  He  must  reign  until  He  hath 
put  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet,"  "  this  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all 
nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come,"  are  proofs,  with  many 
others  like  them,  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  His 
disciples  regarded  it  as  the  final  act  of  God's  moral  system  for 
the  human  race.  The  very  nature  of  Christ's  religion  would 
be  enough  of  itself  to  demonstrate,  that  it  must  be,  if  true, 
not  a  stage  in  a  progress,  but  the  ultimate  form  of  religious  truth 
and  thought,  the  last  of  (iod's  economies,  the  fruit  which^ 
when  fiilly  ripe,  is  followed  by  the  plant's  death  and  the  end 
of  the  year.     As  the  completion  of  whatever  was  imperfect  in 
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thought  of  love  "  but  to  hie  wife,  **  la  vieiUe  Marichalt  /"  on  page 
166,  ^^  il  suppUerait  seul  tons  Us  moyens^^  etc.  means,  not  ^4t 
would  atone  for  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  means,"  but  it  would 
supply  their  place,  if  they  were  wanting;  and,  on  the  following 
page,  ^Hout  d  Phewe^^  is  just  before,  not  **  subsequently ;"  on 
page  197,  Boileau's  remark  in  regard  to  the  style  of  Bayle,  '*  on 
entend  tout  ce  qu^  U  dit"  we  understand  everything  that  he  says, 
is  translated  by  Miss  Preston,  "  we  hear,"  etc.,  as  if  we  were  deaf; 
on  page  200,  "  quand  ces  langties  sont  mofitees  d  leur  perfections^ 
when  these  languages  have  attained  their  perfection,  is  rendered 
*'  because  languages  mount  upward  to  their  perfection,'*  which  is 
.  no  reason  why  it  should  be  difficult  to  introduce  into  them  a  new 
style,  but  just  the  opposite;  on  page  202,  ^^lecel^e  article  qui 
fit  siipprimer  le  Mercure^^  the  famous  article  which  caused  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Mercure^  is  translated  *Hhe  famous  article  sup- 
pressed by  the  Mercure  ;^^  on  page  318,  the  innocent  words,  *  ee« 
pyramides  de  sapins  toiU  peuples  (f  Scureuils  qui  se  miraierU  dam 
les  ondes^  those  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  water,  are  made  to  yield  this  astonishing  non- 
sense, "  the  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels  that  admired 
their  own  reflection  in  the  mirrored  water ;" — a  new  habit,  surely, 
of  either  squirrels  ar  fir-trees,  though  one  to  which  they  might  be 
led  by  seeing  the  water  "  mirrored  " — in  what  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  translating  Sainte-Beuve 
well,  and  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  errors  we  have  noted  in  a 
careful  reading  of  two  or  three  of  the  essays.  They  prove  that 
Miss  Preston  did  her  work  too  rapidly,  but  they  will  not  prevent 
her  book  being  read,  and  deserving  to  be  read,  with  pleasure. 

The  Conscript.* — In  a  country  like  France,  where  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  newspaper,  from  the  Debate  to  the  Petit  Journal, 
has  its  feuilleton,  and  where  the  grave  Revue  des  deux  Mondes 
secures  in  advance  all  the  novels  which  a  dozen  of  the  most 
famous  writers  may  see  fit  to  publish,  a  story  which  is  pushed  into 
the  light  by  some  unknown  author  does  not  often  run  through 
twenty  editious  in  three  or  four  years  simply  on  its  own  merits. 
It  may  owe  its  success  to  a  certain  daring  in  the  discussion  of  some 
delicate  social  question,  or  it  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  incur 

77i«  Conscript:  A  story  of  the  French  War  of  1818;  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
Cbatrian.  TransUted  from  th«  twentieth  Paris  edition.  With  eight  fall-page  illas 
trations.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Oo.    1868. 
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the  interdict  of  the  censors,  and  so  obtain  a^sudden  notoriety  and 
a  large  sale,  or  it  may  skillfully  graze  some  political  issue,  of  which 
men's  thouefhts  are  full,  and  everybody  will  read  it,  as  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  all  reading  "Uncle Tom's  Cabin."  The  novels 
of  MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  owe  their  popularity  very  largely 
to  the  last  of  these  causes.  They  are  not  thrilling  stories,  but 
they  are  pictures  of  war,  and  they  appeared  at  a  time  when  every 
arsenal  in  France  was  busy,  transforming  old  muskets  into  needle- 
guns,  when  the  government  was  trying  to  contrive  a  way  to 
double  its  array  without  causing  the  nation  to  feel  it,  and  when 
all  the  newspapers,  official  and  liberal,  were  filled  with  a  great 
clamor  for  the  restoration  to  France  of  her  "  natural  boundaries." 
The  authors  of  the  "Conscript  of  1813"  undertook  to  calm  the 
popular  frenzy  by  showing  the  bourgeois  of  Paris,  who  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Revolution  except  its  watchwords,  and  who 
did  not  go  to  Sebastopol  or  Solferino,  what  war  is.  They  at- 
tempted by  a  minute  and  graphic  description  of  the  details  of  each 
of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  "to  show 
youth  the  vanity  of  military  glory,  and  to  prove  that  no  man  can 
gain  happiness  save  by  peace,  liberty,  and  labor."  If  their  works 
had  less  literary  merit  than  they  have,  every  friend  of  the  real  in- 
terests of  France  would  rejoice  in  their  remarkable  popularity. 
We,  in  this  country,  are  unhappily  too  familiar  with  all  these  details 
of  forced  marches,  crowded  hospitals,  home-sickness,  wounds, 
tears,  death  in  all  its  dreadful  forms, — not  the  fiction,  but  the  fact 
of  war;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  revive  his  recollection  of  those 
terrible  days,  he  will  find  few  battle-fields  more  vivid  or  sugges- 
tive than  the  description  in  this  volume  of  the  great  struggle  at 
Leipsic.  There  is  less  heroic  blaze  in  it  than  in  Victor  Hugo's 
famous  episode  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  so  the  story  of 
a  veteran,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  and  nursing  his  wooden  leg 
on  the  sunny  esplanade  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  would  be  less 
artistic,  probably,  than  Mr.  Einglake'a  version  of  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  But  it  might  be  as  truthful,  even  if  it  were  not  quite  as 
fine. 

Constance  Aylmbr.* — The  winning  side  of  Puritan  life,  the 
worthier  side  of  Quaker  life,  and  the  picturesque  side  of  Dutch 
life,  in  the  first  century  of  American  history,  have  long  been  wait- 

*  <7<mi'tance  Aylmer :  a  Story  of  the  Seventeeoth  Century.  By  H.  F.  P.  New 
York.     Charles  Soribner  <fc  Go.     1869. 
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ing  to  be  exactly  and  genially  reproduced.  It  is  done  in  this 
beautifully  wrought  story  There  is  something  better  in  it  than 
the  hard  realism  of  photographic  picture ;  it  shows  the  reverent 
and  gracious,  as  well  as  graceful,  sketching  of  an  affectionate 
hand.  If  the  publisher  is  at  all  correct  in  his  advertisements  in 
ascribing  this  limning  of  primitive  America  to  a  "  new  "  writer,  it 
must  be  only  in  the  sense  of  new  in  this  particular  species  of  work, 
not  new  in  literary  tasks  altogether.  If  this  were  the  fact  it 
would  disclose  itself  in  certain  obvious  defects  that  are  altogether 
lacking,  and  in  a  want  of  the  harmonized  and  quiet  treatment  of 
incidents.  With  plenty  of  material  for  the  sensational  in  it,  the 
book  makes  no  impression  of  that  sort,  but,  throughout,  one  of 
finish  and  sweetness  instead.  The  scenery,  the  social  usages,  the 
dress  and  manners,  the  homes,  the  public  gatherings,  the  unique 
relations  and  every  day  history  of  "  Old  New  York  " — oldest  New 
York — are  reproducd  with  exquisite  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The 
characterization  is  distinct  and  felicitous.  Lady  Moody,  Sir  Henry, 
Dame  Swaller,  the  "  Lord  Director,"  Barbara  Elsie,  and  Lisbet, 
Lady  Alice,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Grey,  are  thorough  portraits,  to 
say  nothing  of  Friend  Baxter,  Beltazzar,  the  lovers  of  the  story— 
Mordaunt,  Percy,  Lord  Huntington,  and  others, — and  the  Indian 
actors,  Omanee,  and  Tyano.  The  heroine,  Constance,  the  youthful 
and  lovely  Runtan  maiden,  has  a  fresh  and  sweet  nature  made 
beautiful  by  pure  and  healthy  piety,  a  creation  that  could  ouly 
come  from  a  mind  knowing  what  is  best  and  most  delightful  in 
womanliness  from  within.  The  story  throughout  is  one  of  the 
freshest  and  most  wholesome  to  be  met  with  in  these  days  of  mor- 
bid fiction,  aTid  deserves  especially  to  be  read  and  admired  by  all 
whose  associations  with  the  early  Dutch  element  in  our  history 
are  intimate,  and  by  all  who  know  the  Christian  nobleness  and 
beauty  there  was  in  Puritanism. 

We  take  a  picture  or  two  almost  without  selection :  Here  is 
Gravesend,  near  "New  Amsterdam,"  in  its  fourteenth  year: 

"  A  floaall  Tillage  surrounded  by  high  paliKades.  Its  streeta  radiated  from  a 
common  centre,  where  stood  the  Town  House,  the  pump,  and  whipping-post. 
The  best  of  the  houses  were  double,  with  long,  sloping,  thatched  roofs,  and  huge 
chimney  stacks  which  admitted  as  much  light  as  the  very  small  windows. 

**  A  little  beyond  the  village,  and  also  enclosed  by  high  palisades,  stood  a 
large,  irregular  stone  house,  called  Moody  Ball,  both  on  account  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  building,  and  on  account  of  its  occupants.  Its  possessor,  Lady 
Moody,  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  town.  She  had  come  here  to  enjoy  more 
freedom  of  opinion  than  was  granted  her  at  Lynn  among  the  Puritans.     Ten 
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years  later  ahe  would  have  been  pereeoDted  there  as  a  Quaker.  The  people  of 
OraveseDd.  like  hereeli^  were  EnglUh,  with  few  ezceptioun,  and  of  the  same  re- 
ligious belief.  They  regarded  this  lady-mother  with  awe  as  well  as  affection, 
and  submitted  to  her  judgment  all  difficulties  which  eould  not  be  otherwise 
settled. 

'*  The  house,  which  the  villagers  pointed  ont  with  pride,  was  spacious  on  the 
gronnd-floor,  and  lighted  with  deep,  narrow  windows  of  diamond-shaped  panes. 
The  roof  was  red-tiled,  and  curved  out  in  a  steep  slope  beyond  the  front  wall, 
where  it  was  supported  by  roughly-hewn  columns,  and  formed  a  long  piazza. 
Some  of  these  rude  columns,  and  part  of  the  roof,  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
creeping  vine.  It  was  a  mass  of  rich  green  in  summer.  Now,  early  in  Novem. 
ber,  it  gleamed  scarlet  The  floor  of  the  piazza  and  the  entrance-path  were 
paved  with  round,  smooth  pebbles.  A  settle-bench  stood  against  the  wall  be- 
neath the  windows,  and  was  a  cool  resting  place  in  summer.  The  ponderous 
double  door,  with  "buirs  eyes"  in  its  upper  panels,  opened  into  a  wide  hall. 
Above  the  doors,  leading  to  side  rooms,  deers'  antlers  were  fixed,  in  proof  of  Sir 
Henry's  skill  88  a  huntsman ;  and  Indian  trophies  hang  upon  the  walls.  The 
large  room  on  the  left  had  the  luxury  of  silk  hangings  and  richly  carved  furni- 
ture, which  had  seen  their  betit  days  in  England.  If  this  room  had  an  air  of  the 
world,  it  was  no  fault  of  Lady  Moody's  now ;  for  then  vanities  were  the  relics  of 
her  gayer  days.  It  was  used  only  on  rare  occasions — Btlch  as  the  coming  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  and  Director-General,  Petrtis  Stuyvesant,  whom  nobody 
in  Gravesend  dared  to  entertain,  or  knew  so  well  how  to  manage  as  the  good 
mother." 

Here  is  a  Puritanand-Royalist  party  in  London : 

"  A  select  dinner  party  met  at  Lord  Grey's  on  one  of  the  pleasant  autumn  days 
to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  Lady  Alice.  Mother  and  daughter  were  resolute  to 
have  a  ceremonial  use  of  the  ring.  For  once  Lord  Grey  was  equally  resolute. 
He  would  have  no  papistical  forms  or  symbols  with  which  to  insult  his  Puritan 
guests.  Lord  D^Arcy's  family  were  there,  stiff  royalists,  yielding  outwardly  to 
the  inevitable  course  of  events,  crouching  only  till  this  rSgime  should  pass  away. 
Flowing  curls,  lace  ties  and  mffles,  and  diamonds  distinguished  these.  Stanch 
Puritans  were  there  also,  in  plain  velvet  hose,  broad  collars,  and  russet  leather 
boots.  »♦♦*♦♦ 

**  After  the  simple  ceremony  of  plighting,  Lord  Grey  led  the  way  to  the 
sumptuous  dinner  with  the  mother  of  Lord  D'Arcy,  and,  following  this  compli- 
ment to  the  royalists.  Lady  Grey,  with  delicate  homage  to  learning,  selected  the 
Puritan,  John  Milton.   Constance  was  consigned  to  Lord  Huntington. 

*' When  the  noisy  discussion  of  the  palatable  viands  sufficiently  shielded  her, 
she  asked, 

**  Who  is  the  gentleman  of  so  solemn  demeanor  and  so  fine  features,  whom 
Lady  Grey  honored  ? ' 

'"John  Milton,  the  learned  Secretary  for  foreign  tongues.  England  owes 
much  to  him  for  tbe  eloquence  and  dignity  he  gives  to  the  political  despatches. 
He  is  blind,  and  proceeds  slowly,  but  the  Lord  Protector  values  him  too  highly 
to  permit  his  retirement.' 

"  *  I  wonder  that  you  say  he  is  blind.     His  eyes  are  clear  and  serene.' 
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**  *  Yet  moving  among  men  he  Hvee  in  the  solitnde  of  blindness.  But  solitode 
ripens  a  great  man's  souL  He  comforts  himself  vith  music  and  poetry.  I  have 
often,  in  passing  through  Petty  France,  where  he  lives,  heard  him  accompany  hid 
organ  with  his  own  psalms,  which  Henry  Laws,  who  belonged  to  King  CbarWi 
chapel,  has  set  to  flowing  music' 

'"He  is  a  poet,  then  I  ^  sai4  Oonstance.  '  He  carries  an  austere  air  for  a 
poet' 

** '  But  he  writes  with  delicacy  as  well  as  strength.  One  nevw  finda  him 
coarse.  He  gives  his  ideal  women  a  dignity  and  high  purity  beyond  any  writer 
I  know.    Witness  even  his  drama, '  Comus."* 

Rbalmah,*  by  Arthur  Helps,  Esq.,  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  other  writings  of  the  author,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.     It  consists 
of  a  tale,  of  which  Realmah  is  the  hero,  which  is  told  in  a  series  of 
installments  by  one  of  a  party  of  friends,  who  are  spending  a  holv- 
day  season  in  the  country ;  and  of  their  considerations  together 
upon  the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  story,  and  a  variety  of 
topics  which  casually  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  their 
everyday  intercourse.     The  tale  is  well  enough,  though  somewhat 
stiff  and  pedantic ;  its  scene  being  laid  among  the  lake-dwellers  in 
the  age  of  stone.    It  furnishes,  however,  not  a  few  opportunities 
for  retined  and  good-natured  satire  and  irony  upon  modern  life, 
especially  upon  public  life  in  England ;  with  an  occasional  glance 
at  that  which  is  private  and  domestic.    The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  conversations,  which  are  freely  interspersed,  and 
which  fall  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics  as  they  are  elicited  in  the 
progress  of  their  easy  flow  and  apparently  natural  development. 
The  characters  are  distinctly,  though  not  violently  individual. 
The  themes  are  not  too  grandiose  and  stately  for  casual  discourse ; 
many  of  them,  indeed,  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  too 
trivial  for  such  grave  personages  and  official  characters,  but  on  a 
second  view  are  recognized  as  concerning  very  seriously  human 
happiness  and  welfare.    The  sentiments  are  all  kindly  and  chari- 
table ;    and,   what  is  not  least  important,  while  there  is  very 
little  fine  writing  in  the  book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pi^re  and  un- 
pretending English.    We  would  gladly  induce  many  of  our  readers 
to  share  with  us  in  the  quiet  satisfaction  which  we  have  received 
from  these  unambitious  and,  at  first,  slightly  unattractive  page& 

*  Healtnhh.    By  the  Author  of  Friends  in  Council.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
1869. 
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A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents.* — The  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
by  the  transfer  to  good  homes  of  the  children  of  the  street,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  encouraging  movements  of  modern  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  The  rapid  increase  of  large  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  ease  with  which  railroads  and  newspapers  familiarize 
the  smaller  villages  with  the  iniquities  of  great  cities,  make  it  im- 
portant that  throughout  the  land  there  should  be  an  acquaintance 
with  the  means  of  reformation  and  prevention  which  are  shown 
by  the  experience  of  philanthropists  to  be  efficacious  and  salutary. 
Even  errors  or  mistakes,  if  fairly  described,  may  ba  useful  in 
showing  the  benevolent  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  copy. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  young  in  existence. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  prison,  not  a  home ;  but  it  is  a  prison 
governed  and  directed  by  most  excellent  managers,  who  mean 
that  the  restraints  of  the  law  shall  be  made  efficacious  by  the 
softer  influences  of  Christian  charity.  The  tendency  now  is  to  or- 
ganize reformatories  and  asylums  more  and  more  like  families,  and 
less  like  prisons,  but  ''  the  congregate  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  advantage  of  economy,  and,  as  many  think,  of  discipline  also, 
so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  once  superseded  by  the  family  sys- 
tem. Whichever  plan  may  be  the  best,  the  experience  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  very  import- 
ant, especially  when  given  in  connection  with  that  of  other  kin- 
dred institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has  given  a  careful  review 
of  the  Refuge  in  New  York  (of  which  he  is  Chaplain),  from  its 
origin,  in  1817,  until  the  present  time,  and  he  has  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  other 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  His  volume  is  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Christian  charity  by  the  side 
Liefde^s  popular  narratives  of  kindred  institutions  in  Europe.  I 
is  illustrated  by  portraits  and  by  views  of  the  buildings  referred  to. 

*  A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents;  or,  the  New  York  Houee  of  Be- 
fuffe  and  its  Times,  By  B.  K.  Pikrob,  D.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Go. 
1S69.    pp.  884. 
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and  throngh  the  party  of  Victor  Hago,  with  which  I  seemed  to 
identify  myselt     Then  I  traversed,  or  rather  skirted,  Saint-Simo- 
nianism,    and    almost  immediately  afterward   the  party   of   La 
Mennais,  before  his  rupture  with  the  pope.     In  1837,  at  LausannPy 
I  skirted  Calvinism  and  Methodism,  and  was  led  to  make  an  effort 
to  win  their  good- will.    In  all  these  changes  I  have  never  estranged 
ray  will  or  my  judgment  (unless  it  were  for  a  moment  in  the  party 
of  Hugo,   and  under  the  influence  of  a  charm),  I  have  never 
pledged  my  belief,  but  I  comprehended  men  and  things  so  well 
that  I  gave  the  greatest  hopes  to  sincere  minds,  who  wished  to  con- 
vert me,  and  who  thought  me  already  their  own.     My  curiosity, 
my  desire  to  see  everything,  to  examine  eveiy thing  closely,  my 
extreme  pleasure  in  finding  the  relative  truth  of  everything  and  of 
every  organization,  led  me  to  this  series  of  experiments,  which 
have  been  for  me  only  a  long  course  of  moral  physiology."     So 
many  changes  could  not  fail  to  make  him  enemies,  and  his  ene- 
mies have  not  failed  to  taunt  him  with  his  inconsistencies.     M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury,  for  example,  in  an  article  whose  very  title  has  a 
sting  in  it,  on  ^  Experimental  criticism  in  the  works  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,"  has  charged  him  with  a  great  tact  for  sailing,  without 
accident  and  without  resistance,   among  the  great   currents  of 
ideas;  with  preferring  even  in  letters  "the  causes  which  are  vic- 
torious, and  the  banners  which  float  even  for  a  day  to  the  popular 
breeze ;"  and  he  expresses  his  commiseration  for   the   different 
schools  "  which  have  thus  been  taken  on  trial  by  M.  Sainte-Benve, 
and  which  have  played  in  his  education  the  part  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons,  who  supply  the  material   for  the  experiments  of  the 
clinique  and  the  medical  lecture-room."    The  point  of  the  criticism 
is,  that  all  these  transformations  are  not  so  much  real  as  apparent, 
that  they  do  not  mark  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  his 
mind,  that  they  are  simply  costumes  which  he  has  worn  at  diflTer- 
ent  periods,  and  which  he  has  put  on  and  off*  at  his  pleasure ;  that 
when  he  speaks  of  '*  passing  through  the   school   of  the    GUjhe. 
making  his  reservations  and  withholdinaj  his  adherence,"  of^^seetn- 
ing  to  join"    the  party   of  Victor   Hugo,   of  **  skirting   Saint- 
Simonianism  and  Calvinism,"  *'  without  estranging  his  jndgmeut 
or  pledging  his  belief,"  he  has  simply  been  acting  the  part  of  :i 
spy  in  the  different  camps,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lead- 
ers in  fatigue  dress,  and  to  be  better  able  to  describe  the  i^ar. 
Doubtless  this  eclecticism  is  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  have  himself  slightly  exag- 
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gerated  it  in  the  PensSe^  which  we  have  quoted.  He  did  join  the 
party  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  ex- 
treme advocates,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  of  the  principles 
of  the  Romantic  school.  He  did  more  than  "  skirt "  {cdtoyer) 
the  party  of  La  Mennais,  for  his  only  novel,  "  Vblupti,^^  is  deeply 
tinged  with  the  influence  of  that  energetic  mind.  But  his  own 
words  confirm  the  judgment  of  his  critic,  and  paint,  in  that  vivid 
way  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  master,  this  interesting 
ieatare  of  his  mind.  "  I  have  only  one  pleasure,"  he  says,  "  I 
naturalize,  I  herborize,  I  am  a  naturalist  of  minds.  What  I  should 
like  is  to  compose  a  literary  natural  history."  "  I  have  arrived  in 
life  at  complete  indifference.  What  matters  it  to  me,  provided  I 
do  something  in  the  morning  and  am  somewJiere  in  the  evening  ?" 
*'  I  ask  of  men  now  only  one  thing ;  it  is  to  leave  me  plenty  of 
tirae  to  myself,  plenty  of  solitude,  and  yet  to  present  themselves 
still,  now  and  then,  to  my  observation." 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  must  give  up  the  physiologist,  the 
doctrinaire^  the  romanticist,  the  Saint-Simonian ;  what  remains 
from  this  laborious  "  series  of  experiments  f"  The  critic,  the  un- 
disputed prince  of  critics,  the  founder  of  a  school,  the  creator  of 
an  era  in  criticism.  In  the  hands  of  others  criticism  is  a  job,  a 
trade,  a  profession ;  in  his  hands  it  is  a  fine  art.  And  it  is  this  ex- 
perimental training  in  which  he  has  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  centers  of  the  best  life  of  his  time,  in  which  he  has  caused  so 
many  of  the  freshest  and  purest  streams  of  thought  to  flow 
through  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  acquired  the  many-sidedness 
for  which  he  is  eminent.  There  are  critics  enough  who  dogma- 
tize, who  have  points  of  view,  local,  sectarian,  scholastic,  tradi- 
tional, or  merely  personal ;  to  how  many  could  we  apply  the 
words  in  which  another  of  the  most  eminent  French  critics  has 
paid  his  tribute  to  Sainte-Beuve  ?  '*  He  takes  possession  of  every 
character  of  whom  he  writes  " — whether  it  be  Theocritus  or  Frank- 
lin, Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  or  Marguerite  of  Navarre — "by  a 
double  claim ;  he  judges  it,  and  he  paints  it.  To  take  up  the  same 
character  afterwards,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  protioiificing  a  judg- 
ment less  accurate,  and  of  not  painting  it  at  all.*' 

Having  obtained  from  him  this  outline  of  his  training,  let  us  ask 
him  for  his  idea  of  criticism.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  has 
something  of  his  spirit  and  a  little  of  his  talent,  has  defined  criti- 
cism as  ''  a  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world.**    M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in- 
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stead  of  a  definition,  gives  us  two  ThougfUe^  "  which,"  he  says, 
*' seem  contradictory,  but  which  are  not  really  so.  1.  The  critic 
is  only  a  man  who  himself  knows,  and  who  teaches  others,  how  to 
read.  2.  Criticism,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  try  to  practice  it, 
is  always  an  invention,  a  creation."  And  another  thought  ex- 
plains the  last :  '^  What  I  have  sought  in  criticism  has  been  to  in- 
troduce into  it  a  sort  of  charm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  re- 
ality than  it  had  before ;  in  a  word,  at  once  poetry  and  a  little 
physiology/'  These  two  words  give  us  the  key  to  his  method ; 
he  is  a  poet  with  a  mixture  of  the  physiologist.  It  is  curious  that 
the  man  of  letters,  so  much  of  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
lecture-rooms  and  libraries,  should  have  begun  as  a  student  of 
medicine,  but  the  fact  will  not  appear  so  strange  if  we  remember 
his  own  words,  that  his  varied  studies  and  experiments  hs^ve  been 
only  a  long  course  of  moral  physiology.  But  he  is  not  an  anato- 
mist merely,  or  mainly  ;  his  criticism  is  rather  synthetic  than  ana- 
lytic, not  destructive  but  constructive ;  for  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning and  has  always  been  a  poet.  Not  a  great  poet,  doubtless; 
his  place  in  that  new  Pleiad,  which  shone  so  clearly  and  caused  so 
much  consternation  forty  years  ago,  of  which  the  brightest  lights 
have  now  gone  out  or  are  burning  dimly,  was  not  won  by  his 
verses.  And  yet  these  verses,  stigmatized  by  the  enemies  of  the 
new  school  as  "consumptive  poetry,"  pronounced,  unjustly  per- 
haps, even  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  school,  M.  de  Lamartine» 
"  imperfect  fruits  of  a  tree  over-forced,"  are  something  more  than 
an  embodiment  of  certain  novel  theories  of  versification.  They 
are  not  merely  curious  as  illustrating  the  influence  first  of  Ober- 
mann  and  Werthjer,  then  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  on  the 
author's  facile  and  receptive  mind.  They  have  an  interest  even 
apart  from  that  which  belongs  to  them,  as  "  a  style  of  poetry,"  as 
Beranger  called  them,  "  absolutely  unknown  in  France,  the  high 
poetry  of  the  common  things  of  life."  For  they  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  poet,  they  were  inspired  by  the  deep  friendships  of 
his  early  years,  they  show  us  the  perilous  paths  over  which  his 
soul  has  passed,  and  they  afford  us  glimpses  of  an  ^'experimental" 
training  of  the  sensibilities,  which,  at  least,  whatever  we  may  say 
of  the  intellectual  discipline,  was  not  voluntary,  and  so  is  indis- 
pensable in  our  study  of  the  man.  It  is  only  by  going  back  to  the 
period  from  1829  to  1837,  the  period  in  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
in  1 862,  reviewing  his  literary  life,  found  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  by  learning  to  know  the  poet,  that  we  can  understand  the 
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critic,  that  we  can  comprehend  what  he  means  by  the  "inven- 
tive," the  "  creative  "  in  criticism.  We  fihall  find  there  the  secret 
of  that  rare  talent  for  painting,  to  which  M.  Nisard  refers  in  the 
words  we  have  quoted  from  him.  We  shall  learn  there  the  expla- 
nation of  the  penetration  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  and  of  his  sympathetic  appreciation  and  compre- 
hension, so  rare  and  so  remarkable,  of  woman.  It  is  to  the 
poet,  too,  and  not  to  the  physiologist,  or  the  lecturer,  or  the  sena- 
tor, tha*.  we  owe  his  style,  that  ample  and  luminous  style  which  is 
equaled,  in  our  judgment,  by  no  living  French  prose  wriur,  with 
the  single  exception  of  George  Sand,  and  of  which  no  better  de- 
scription, and  perhaps  no  better  example,  can  be  given  than  is 
found  in  the  words  in  which  he  has  himself  characterized  the 
critical  spirit :  "It  is  a  large  and  limpid  river,  which  bends  and 
winds  around  the  works  and  monuments  of  poetry  as  around  rocks 
and  fortresses,  hills  carpeted  with  vineyards  and  verdurous  valleys 
bordering  its  banks.  While  each  of  these  objects  in  the  land- 
scape remains  fixed  in  its  place,  and  troubles  itself  little  about  the 
others,  while  the  feudal  tower  disdains  the  valley,  and  the  valley 
ignores  the  hill,  the  river  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  bathes  them 
without  doing  them  harm,  embraces  them  with  its  fresh,  flowing 
water,  comprehends  them,  reflects  them ;  and  when  the  traveler 
is  curious  to  visit  and  become  acquainted  with  these  varied  sites, 
it  takes  him  in  a  boat,  bears  him  on  without  a  shock,  and  develops 
to  his  view,  in  succession,  the  changing  panorama  of  its  course." 
We  are  ready  to  welcome  almost  anything  which  can  serve  to 
make  the  American  public  acquainted  with  so  rare  a  man,  and 
Miss  Preston  has  chosen  to  translate  some  of  his  best  essays,  and 
ha«  rendered  them  in  vigorous  English.  The  charm  of  the  French 
style  is  lost,  of  course ;  the  translator  has  wisely  refrained  from 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  it.  It  would  be  well  if  she  had  not,  also, 
in  too  many  cases,  strangely  missed  his  thought.  She  has  render- 
ed some  diflicult  passages  well,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  such  slips 
ns  these :  on  page  41,  **/>ew  de  moia^  a  few  months,  is  translated 
"one  short  month;"  on  page  66,  ••  e/w  spirititel  jhuite,'^'  of  the 
brilliant  Jesuit,  is  rendered  *'  of  Jesuitical  spiritualism ;"  on  page 
160,  by  an  unaccountable  confusion  of  genders,  she  has  translated 
'*  le  Umg  sSjour  q\C  il  fit  d  PariSy  jeune  et  non  marie  encore^^  "  her 
long  residence  in  Paris  before  her  marriage ;"  for  her  read  his  / 
on  page  162  we  find  a  similar  blunder;  it  was  not  to  the  *'old 
Marshal  Mouchy  "  that  Mile.  Necker  put  the  question,  "  what  he 
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thought  of  love"  but  to  his  wife,  '^la  vieille Marichah ;^^  on  page 
166,  ^^ il  euppleerait  seul  tous  lea  moyena^^  etc  aieaos,  not  "it 
would  atone  for  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  means,*'  but  it  would 
supply  their  place,  if  they  were  wanting;  and,  on  the  following 
page,  ^Hout  d  Fheure^^  is  just  before,  not  **  subsequently ;"  on 
page  197,  6oileau*s  remark  in  regard  to  the  style  of  Bayle,  *'  on 
entend  tout  ce  qu^  U  dit"  we  understand  everything  that  he  says, 
is  translated  by  Miss  Preston,  "  we  hear,"  etc.,  as  if  we  were  deaf; 
on  page  200,  "  quand  ces  langues  sont  matitees  d  leur  pmfeclion^ 
when  these  languages  have  attained  their  perfection,  is  rendered 
"  because  languages  mount  upward  to  their  perfection,"  which  is 
.  no  reason  why  it  should  be  difficult  to  introduce  into  them  a  new 
style,  but  just  the  opposite;  on  page  202,  ^^lecel^hre  article  qui 
fit  aupprimer  le  Mercure^^  the  famous  article  which  caused  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Mercure^  is  translated  "  the  famous  article  sup- 
pressed by  the  Mercure  f^  on  page  318,  the  innocent  words,  *  c« 
pyramidea  de  sapins  tout  peupUs  d*  icureuUs  qui  $e  miraietU  dans 
lee  OJidea^  those  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  water,  are  made  to  yield  this  astonishing  non- 
sense, "  the  pyramidal  firs,  peopled  with  squirrels  that  admired 
their  own  reflection  in  the  mirrored  water ;" — a  new  habit,  surely, 
of  either  squirrels  or  fir-trees,  though  one  to  which  they  might  be 
led  by  seeing  the  water  "  mirrored  " — in  what  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  translating  Sainte-Beuve 
well,  and  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  errors  we  have  noted  in  a 
careful  reading  of  two  or  three  of  the  essays.  They  prove  that 
Miss  Preston  did  her  work  too  rapidly,  but  they  will  not  preveot 
her  book  being  read,  and  deserving  to  be  read,  with  pleasure. 

The  Conscript.* — In  a  country  like  France,  where  every  mora- 
ing  and  evening  newspaper,  from  the  Dibnts  to  the  Petit  Journal^ 
has  its  feuilleton,  and  where  the  grave  Revue  dee  deux  MonJes 
secures  in  advance  all  the  novels  which  a  dozen  of  the  roost 
famous  writers  may  see  fit  to  publish,  a  story  which  is  pushed  into 
the  light  by  some  unknown  author  does  not  often  run  through 
twenty  editions  in  three  or  four  years  simply  on  its  own  merits. 
It  may  owe  its  success  to  a  certain  daring  in  the  discussion  of  some 
delicate  social  question,  or  it  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  incar 

7%«  Conscript:  A  story  of  the  French  War  of  1818;  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  Translated  from  the  twentieth  Paris  edition.  With  eight  foU'{)ag6  iHoa 
trations.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1868. 
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the  interdiot  of  the  censors,  and  so  obtain  a^sudden  notoriety  and 
a  large  sale,  or  it  may  skillfully  graze  some  politicsal  issue,  of  which 
men's  thonefhts  are  full,  and  everybody  will  read  it,  as  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  all  reading  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  novels 
of  MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  owe  their  popularity  very  largely 
to  the  last  of  these  causes.  They  are  not  thrilling  stories,  but 
they  are  pictures  of  war,  and  they  appeared  at  a  time  when  every 
arsenal  in  France  was  busy,  transforming  old  muskets  into  needle- 
guns,  when  the  government  was  trying  to  contrive  a  way  to 
double  its  army  without  causing  the  nation  to  feel  it,  and  when 
all  the  newspapers,  official  and  liberal,  were  filled  with  a  great 
clamor  for  the  restoration  to  France  of  her  "  natural  boundaries." 
The  authors  of  the  "Conscript  of  1813"  undertook  to  calm  the 
popular  frenzy  by  showing  thia  bourgeois  of  Paris,  who  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Revolution  except  its  watchwords,  and  who 
did  not  go  to  Sebastopol  or  Solferino,  what  war  is.  They  at- 
tempted by  a  minute  and  graphic  description  of  the  details  of  each 
of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  "to  show 
youth  the  vanity  of  military  glory,  and  to  prove  that  no  man  can 
gain  happiness  save  by  peace,  liberty,  and  labor."  If  their  works 
had  less  literary  merit  than  they  have,  every  friend  of  the  real  in- 
terests of  France  would  rejoice  in  their  remarkable  popularity. 
We,  in  this  country,  are  unhappily  too  familiar  with  all  these  details 
of  forced  marches,  crowded  hospitals,  home-sickness,  wounds, 
tears,  death  in  all  its  dreadful  forms, — not  the  fiction,  but  the  fact 
of  war ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  revive  his  recollection  of  those 
terrible  days,  he  will  find  few  battle-fields  more  vivid  or  sugges- 
tive than  the  description  in  this  volume  of  the  great  struggle  at 
Tjeipsic.  There  is  less  heroic  blaze  in  it  than  in  Victor  Hugo's 
famous  episode  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  so  the  story  of 
a  veteran,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  and  nursing  his  wooden  leg 
on  the  sunny  esplanade  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  would  be  less 
artistic,  probably,  than  Mr.  Einglake's  version  of  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  But  it  might  be  as  truthful,  even  if  it  were  not  quite  as 
fine. 

CoNSTAKCB  Aylmbr.* — The  winning  side  of  Puritan  life,  the 
worthier  side  of  Quaker  life,  and  the  picturesque  side  of  Dutch 
life,  in  the  first  century  of  American  history,  have  long  been  wait- 

*  Con»tanee  Aylmer :  a  Story  of  the  SeveoteeDth  Century.  By  H.  F.  P.  New 
York.     Charles  Scribner  A  Co.     1869. 
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ing  to  be  exactly  and  genially  reproduoed.  It  is  done  in  this 
beautifully  wrought  etory  There  is  something  better  in  it  than 
the  hard  realism  of  photographic  picture ;  it  shows  the  reverent 
and  gracious,  as  well  as  graceful,  sketching  of  an  affectionate 
hand.  If  the  publisher  is  at  all  correct  in  his  advertisements  in 
ascribing  this  limning  of  primitive  America  to  a  "  new  **  writer,  it 
must  be  only  in  the  sense  of  new  in  this  particular  species  of  work, 
not  new  in  literary  tasks  altogether.  If  this  were  the  fact  it 
would  disclose  itself  in  certain  obvious  defects  that  are  altogether 
lacking,  and  in  a  want  of  the  harmonized  and  quiet  treatment  of 
incidents.  With  plenty  of  material  for  the  sensational  in  it,  the 
book  makes  no  impression  of  that  sort,  but,  throughout,  one  of 
finish  and  sweetness  instead.  The  scenery,  the  social  usages,  the 
dress  and  manners,  the  homes,  the  public  gatherings,  the  unique 
relations  and  every  day  history  of  "  Old  New  York  "—oldest  New 
York — are  reproducd  with  exquisite  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The 
characterization  is  distinct  and  felicitous.  Lady  Moody,  Sir  Henry, 
Dame  S waller,  the  "Lord  Director,"  Barbara  Elsie,  and  Lisbet, 
Lady  Alice,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Grey,  are  thorough  portraits,  to 
say  nothing  of  Friend  Baxter,  Beltazzar,  the  lovers  of  the  story— 
Mordaunt,  Percy,  Lord  Huntington,  and  others, — and  the  Indian 
actors,  Omanee,  and  Tyano.  The  heroine,  Constance,  the  youthfiil 
and  lovely  Runtan  maiden,  has  a  fresh  and  sweet  nature  made 
beautiful  by  pure  and  healthy  piety,  a  creation  that  could  only 
come  from  a  mind  knowing  what  is  best  and  most  delightful  in 
womanliness  from  within.  The  story  throughout  is  one  of  the 
freshest  and  most  wholesome  to  be  met  with  in  these  days  of  mor- 
bid fiction,  and  deserves  especially  to  be  read  and  admired  by  all 
whose  associations  with  the  early  Dutch  element  in  our  history 
are  intimate,  and  by  all  who  know  the  Christian  nobleness  and 
beauty  there  was  in  Puritanism. 

We  take  a  picture  or  two  almost  without  selection :  Here  is 
Gravesend,  near  "New  Amsterdam"  in  its  fourteenth  year: 

"  A  small  Tillage  surroonded  by  high  palisades.  Its  streets  radiated  from  a 
common  centre,  where  stood  the  Town  House,  the  pump,  and  whipping-post 
The  best  of  the  houses  were  double,  with  long,  sloping,  thatched  roofs,  and  huge 
chimney  stacks  which  admitted  as  much  light  as  the  very  small  windows. 

**  A  little  beyond  the  Tillage,  and  also  enclosed  by  high  palisades,  stood  a 
large,  irregular  stone  house,  called  Moody  Ball,  both  on  account  of  the  saperi* 
ority  of  the  building,  and  on  account  of  its  occupants.  Its  possessor,  Lady 
Moody,  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  town.  She  had  come  here  to  enjoy  more 
freedom  of  opinion  than  was  granted  her  at  Lynn  among  the  Puritans.    Ten 
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years  later  she  wonld  have  been  pereecvted  there  as  a  Quaker.  The  people  of 
GraveeeDd,  like  herself,  were  English,  with  few  exceptiouH,  and  of  the  same  re- 
ligions belief.  They  regarded  this  lady-mother  with  awe  as  well  as  affection, 
and  submitted  to  her  judgment  all  difficulties  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
settled. 

'*  The  house,  which  the  villagers  pointed  out  with  pride,  was  spacious  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  lighted  with  deep,  narrow  windows  of  diamond-shaped  panes. 
The  roof  was  red-tiled,  and  curved  out  in  a  steep  slope  beyond  the  front  wall, 
where  it  was  supported  by  roughly-hewn  columns,  and  formed  a  long  piazza. 
Some  of  these  rude  columns,  and  part  of  the  roof,  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
creeping  vine.  It  was  a  mass  of  rich  green  in  summer.  Now,  early  in  Novem. 
ber,  it  gleamed  scarlet.  The  floor  of  the  piazza  and  the  entrance*path  were 
paved  with  round,  smooth  pebbles.  A  settle-bench  stood  against  the  wall  be- 
neath the  windows,  and  was  a  cool  resting  place  in  summer.  The  ponderous 
double  door,  with  "  bull's  eyes  '*  in  its  upper  panels,  opened  into  a  wide  hall. 
Above  the  doors,  leading  to  side  rooms,  deers*  antlers  were  fixed,  in  proof  of  Sir 
Henry's  skill  as  a  huntsman ;  and  Indian  trophies  hung  upon  the  walls.  The 
large  room  on  the  left  had  the  luxury  of  silk  hangings  and  richly  carved  furni- 
ture, which  had  seen  their  beitt  days  in  England.  If  this  room  had  an  air  of  the 
world,  it  was  no  fault  of  Lady  Moody^s  now ;  for  then  vanities  were  the  relics  of 
her  gayer  days.  It  was  used  only  on  rare  occasions — silch  as  the  coming  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  and  Director-General,  Petros  Stuyvesant,  whom  nobody 
in  Gravesend  dared  to  entertain,  or  knew  so  well  how  to  manage  as  the  good 
mother." 

Here  is  a  Paritan-and-Royalist  party  in  London : 

**  A  select  dinner  party  met  at  Lord  Grey's  on  one  of  the  pleasant  autumn  days 
to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  Lady  Alice.  Mother  and  daughter  were  resolute  to 
have  a  ceremonial  use  of  the  ring.  For  once  Lord  Grey  was  equally  resolute. 
He  would  have  no  papistical  forms  or  symbols  with  which  to  insult  his  Puritan 
guests.  Lord  lyArcy's  family  were  there,  stiff  royaUsts,  yielding  outwardly  to 
the  inevitable  course  of  events,  crouching  only  till  this  rkgime  should  pass  away. 
Flowing  curls,  lace  ties  and  ruffles,  and  diamonds  distinguished  these.  Stanch 
Puritans  were  there  also,  in  plain  velvet  hose,  broad  collars,  and  russet  leather 
boots.  »#**#* 

**  After  the  simple  ceremony  of  plighting.  Lord  Grey  led  the  way  to  the 
snniptuous  dinner  with  the  mother  of  Lord  D'Arcy,  and,  following  this  compli- 
ment to  the  royalists,  Lady  Grey,  with  delicate  homage  to  learning,  selected  the 
Puritan,  John  Milton.   Constance  was  consigned  to  Lord  Huntington. 

*'  When  the  noisy  discussion  of  the  palatable  viands  sufficiently  shielded  her, 
she  asked, 

**  Who  is  the  gentleman  of  so  solemn  demeanor  and  so  fine  features,  whom 
Lady  Grey  honored  f ' 

"'John  Milton,  the  learned  Secretary  for  foreign  tongues.  England  owes 
much  to  him  for  the  eloquence  and  dignity  he  gives  to  the  political  despatches. 
He  is  blind,  and  proceeds  slowly,  but  the  Lord  Protector  values  him  too  highly 
to  permit  his  retirement' 

" '  I  wonder  that  you  say  he  is  blind.     His  eyes  are  clear  and  serene.' 
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But  it  will  be  said  by  a  portion  of  those  who  hope  to  see  a 
new  univei'sal  religion  rise  up  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity, 
that  their  faith  is  in  a  certain  sense  from  God  and  is  attended 
with  authority  from  Him.  Every  good  man,  every  man  who 
walks  according  to  the  inward  light  is  in  a  sense  an  inspired 
man.  Christ  had  with  Him  more  truth  than  any  other  hu- 
man being,  because  He  was  better  than  any.  Thus  there  is  a 
kind  of  natural  inspiration  of  the  human  race,  which  is  slowly 
pA^eoting  truth,  eliminating  errors,  bringing  man  from  the 
outward  and  historical,  from  the  claims  to  divine  authority — 
proved  now  to  be  unreliable  and  yet  for  a  long  time  serving 
as  stepping  stones  in  human  progress — to  the  pure  ultimately 
recognized  inner  light  of  the  soul. 

There  is  much  of  beauty  and  attractiveness  in  such  a  theory 
as  this,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  teet  of  truth  and  sound  philos- 
ophy.    It  takes  no  account  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  opinions, — of  the  vain  ef- 
forts, for  instance,  made  by  the  Greek  philosophers  to  attain  to 
theological  truth,  and  of  their  hopeless  diversity  of  views  end- 
ing in  scepticism.     It  takes  no  account  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  philosophical  thought,  which  has  failed  down  to  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  highly  gifted 
minds  in  the  idealistic  and  pantheistic  schools,  to  reach  any 
assurance  in  regard   to  any  doctrine  of  religion.     It  takes  no 
account  of  the  diversities  of  opinion,  into  which  men  of  in- 
sight have  been  or  may  be  led,  either  from  confounding  their 
insight  and  the  conclusions  of  their  understandings,  or  because 
insight  itself,  at  least  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature, 
is  an  unsafe  guide.     It  demands  that  a  man  should  be  good  in 
order  to  have  a  true  insight,  but  how  is  he  to  be  good  except 
by  truth  which  insight  discovers,  and  how  is  he  to  be  followed 
by  those  who  have  no  such  clear  insight  as  his  ?     Would  Christ 
have  been  a  lawgiver  and  an  example  for  mankind,  if  he  had 
spoken  out  his  own  private  feelings  without  any  claim  to  di- 
vine authority.     The  theory  then  will  at  length  discover  that 
it  is  decking  itself  in  the  robes  of  Christianity,  that  its  illumi- 
nation and  insight  are  really  borrowed  from  the  Gospel,  that 
whenever  it  shall  succeed  so  far  as  to  destroy  faith  in  a  historic 
revelation,  at  once  darkness  and  distrust  will  begin  to  creep 
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'*  *  Yet  moyiog  Among  men  be  tlTee  in  the  eolitnde  of  blindness.  Bat  •olitode 
ripens  a  great  man's  sonL  He  comforts  bims^  witb  music  and  poetry.  I  hare 
ofleo,  in  passing  tbroagh  Petty  Pranoe,  where  he  liyes,  heard  him  accompany  hii 
organ  with  his  own  psalms,  which  Henry  Laws,  who  belonged  to  King  CbarWi 
chapel,  has  set  to  flowing  music/ 

<* '  He  is  a  poet,  thenl'  said  Oonstanoe.  'He  carries  an  austere  air  for  i 
poet' 

"  <  Bat  he  writes  with  delicacy  as  well  as  strength.  One  never  finds  him 
coarse.  He  gives  his  ideal  women  a  dignity  and  high  purity  beyond  any  writer 
I  know.    Witness  eren  his  drama, '  Gomns.' " 

Realhah,*  by  Arthur  Helps,  Esq.,  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
admirers  of  the  other  writings  of  the  author,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.    It  consists 
of  a  tale,  of  which  Realmah  is  the  hero,  which  is  told  in  a  series  of 
installments  by  one  of  a  party  of  Mends,  who  are  spending  a  holy- 
day  season  in  the  country ;  and  of  their  considerations  together 
upon  the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  story,  and  a  variety  of 
topics  which  casually  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  their 
everyday  interoourse.    The  tale  is  well  enough,  though  somewhat 
stiff  and  pedantic ;  its  scene  being  laid  among  the  lake-dwellers  in 
the  age  of  stone.    It  furnishes,  however,  not  a  few  opportunities 
for  retined  and  good-natured  satire  and  irony  upon  modern  life, 
especially  upon  public  life  in  England ;  with  an  occasional  glance 
at  that  which  is  private  and  domestic.    The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  conversations,  which  are  freely  interspersed,  and 
which  fall  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics  as  they  are  elicited  in  the 
progress  of  their  easy  flow  and  apparently  natural  development. 
The  characters  are  distinctly,  though  not  violently  individual. 
The  themes  are  not  too  grandiose  and  stately  for  casual  discourse ; 
many  of  them,  indeed,  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  too 
trivial  for  such  grave  personages  and  official  characters,  but  on  a 
second  view  are  recognized  as  concerning  very  seriously  human 
happiness  and  welfare.    The  sentiments  are  all  kindly  and  chari- 
table ;    and,   what  is  not  least  important,  while  there  is  very 
little  fine  writing  in  the  book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  p\^re  and  un- 
pretending English.    We  would  gladly  induce  many  of  our  readers 
to  share  with  us  in  the  quiet  satisfaction  which  we  have  received 
from  these  unambitious  and,  at  first,  slightly  unattractive  pages. 

*  RealmAfi,    By  the  Author  of  Friends  in  Conncil.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
1869. 
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A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents.* — The  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinqnents,  and 
hj  the  transfer  to  good  homes  of  the  children  of  the  street,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  and  moat  encouraging  movements  of  modern  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  The  rapid  increase  of  large  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  ease  with  which  railroads  and  newspapers  familiarize 
the  smaller  villages  with  the  iniquities  of  great  cities,  make  it  im- 
portant that  throughout  the  land  there  should  be  an  acquaintance 
with  the  means  of  reformation  and  prevention  which  are  shown 
by  the  experience  of  philanthropists  to  be  efficacious  and  salutary. 
Even  errors  or  mistakes,  if  fairly  described,  may  be.  useful  in 
showing  the  benevolent  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  copy. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  young  in  existence. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a  prison,  not  a  home ;  but  it  is  a  prison 
governed  and  directed  by  most  excellent  managers,  who  mean 
that  the  restraints  of  the  law  shall  be  made  efficacious  by  the 
softer  influences  of  Christian  charity.  The  tendency  now  is  to  or- 
ganize reformatories  and  asylums  more  and  more  like  families,  and 
less  like  prisons,  but  'Hhe  congregate  system,"  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  advantage  of  economy,  and,  as  many  think,  of  discipline  also, 
so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  once  superseded  by  the  family  sys- 
tem. Whichever  plan  may  be  the  best,  the  experience  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  is  very  import- 
ant, especially  when  given  in  connection  with  that  of  other  kin- 
dred institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has  given  a  careful  review 
of  the  Refuge  in  New  York  (of  which  he  is  Chaplain),  from  its 
origin,  in  1817,  until  the  present  time,  and  he  has  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  other 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  His  vplume  is  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Christian  charity  by  the  side 
Liefde^s  popular  narratives  of  kindred  institutions  in  Europe.  I 
is  illustrated  by  portraits  and  by  views  of  the  buildings  referred  to. 

*  A  ffalf  Oeniury  with  Juvenile  Delinquenta  ;  or,  the  New  York  House  of  Re- 
fuge  €md  ite  Times.  By  B.  K.  Pxnoi,  D.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Go. 
1S69.    pp.  884. 
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istence  some  sort  of  disclosure  or  revelation  of  the  feelings 
and  character  of  the  object  towards  which  it  goes  forth.      Be- 
tween man  and  man  love  cannot  arise,  unless  one  party  haa  a 
manifestation  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  other.      We 
cannot  love  an  unknown  person,  nor  love  on  conjecture,  nor 
love  an  intellect.    It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing.    There  must  go  before  all  love  to  him  some  conviction  of 
his  moral  excellence,  and  as  love  is  reciprocal,  some  assurance 
tiiat  he  can  love  in  return.    And  hence,  again,  there  must  be 
some  persuasion  that  he  can  regard  sinners  with  favor  in  spite 
of  their  sins.      The  history  of  heathenism,  the  convictions  of 
our  own  sinful  natures,  will  show  ns  that  a  sense  of  guilt  with- 
out  an  assurance  of  pardon  must  drive  men  from  the  face  of 
God ;  they  will  show  us  the  justice  of  those  words,  "  We  love 
Him  because  he  first  loved  us." 

Now  then  if  the  Oospel  which  pretends  to  be  a  revelation  of 
Grod's  character  and  of  his  mercy  is  to  be  abandoned  asuntme, 
what  room  is  left  for  man's  love  to  him  I  He  has  become  an 
unknown  God ;  how  can  we  love  him  of  whose  character  ^ve 
know  little,  and  of  his  feelings  towards  us,  next  to  nothing'? 
Will  it  be  said  that  something  within  us  leads  us  irresistibl  j  to 
conceive  of  him  as  absolute  moral  perfection  ?  Were  we  to 
grant  this,  which  the  diversities  of  human  religions  do  not 
justify,  yet  love  requires  more,  it  demands  some  knowledge  of 
the  relations  between  him  and  ourselves,  and  how  do  w^  gain 
any  information  on  this  point  from  our  insights  and  instinctive 
judgments  {  If  our  nature  assures  us  that  he  loves  the  good, 
must  it  not  equally  reveal  to  us  his  alienation  from  the  moral- 
ly evil  ?  How  then  with  our  conscience  of  sin  can  we  love 
him  whom  we  have  offended,  love  him  of  whose  pardon  ^we 
have  no  assurance,  love  him  in  whose  si^t  our  nature  is  unho- 
ly i  Love,  then,  in  its  highest  and  noblest  forms  must  be  a  stran- 
ger to  the  religion  of  the  future.  If  love  to  Gtod  is  the  crown 
of  our  character,  if  to  call  such  a  sentiment  into  life  coneti- 
tutes  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Christ's  religion,  as  weU  as  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  its  strength,  must  not  a  religion  that 
knows  little  of  God,  and  nothing  of  foi^iveness,  be  incapable 
of  forming  beautiful  lives  ?  Must  it  not  perish  and  b^me 
despised  from  its  very  weakness  } 
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In  short,  the  religion  will  be  of  this  earth,  getting  next  to  no 
influence  from  the  unseen  life  beyond  this  world,  or  from  the 
nnseen  life  above  this  world.  It  lacks,  therefore,  the  power  of 
faith  and  the  possibility  of  a  life  of  faith.  Can  the  age  when 
it  shall  be  established  fail  of  being  intensely  worldly,  and  epi- 
curean ?  Think  of  the  art  and  literature  of  such  an  age  : 
think  of  the  spirit  they  must  breathe ;  think  of  the  loss  of  mo- 
tives for  morality  and  a  religious  life  at  which  we  hinted  just 
now.     Can  such  a  prospect  fail  to  excite  deep  alarm  ? 

IV.  We  remark  very  briefly  that  the  new  religion  of  which 
we  speak  will  be  without  the  strength  derived  from  a  church 
and  its  institutions. 

The  Christian  Church  of  the  present,  with  all  its  faults  and 
weaknesses,  is  the  salt  and  the  light  of  the  world.  As  holding, 
preserving,  and  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  built  on  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  on  trust  in  a  common  Saviour,  as 
bound  together  by  social  worship,  sacraments,  a  ministry  and 
a  discipline,  and  as  containing  in  itself  a  self-reforming  power, 
it  is  one  of  the  bonds  which  bind  mankind  together,  and  on  it 
the  hopes  of  mankind  in  a:  great  measure  rest.  Its  influence 
extends  far  beyond  its  ovm  pale,  and  beyond  the  religious  in- 
terests of  man ;  it  originates  or  aids  every  effort  to  make  him 
wiser,  happier,  and  more  manly. 

What  now  can  take  the  place  of  the  church,  or  compensate 
man  for  its  fall,  as  fall  it  must,  if  the  old  historical  religion  is 
abandoned?  What  common  hopes,  what  common  object  of 
reverence  or  love  will  the  new  religion  have  to  offer  to  its  pro- 
fessors, nay,  what  common  faith  can  it  supply  them  with,  ex- 
cept a  few  meagre  shreds  not  lai^e  enough  to  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  reason  ?  It  must  have  worship,  but  what  kind  of  worship  ? 
That  in  which  sentimentality  and  taste  take  the  lead,  with  the 
fewest,  the  weakest  appeals  to  religious  feeling.  Will  it  in- 
troduce prayer  into  its  public  services,  when  the  question  of  an 
answer  to  prayer  is  unsettled,  or  denied ;  or  thanksgiving, 
when  a  Providence  is  doubted,  and  blind  law  accounts 
for  all  things  ?  Can  it  have  institutions  ?  Institutions  of  a 
historical  origin  are  out  of  the  question,  because  the  religion 
has  no  history  from  which  to  draw  them.  Institutions  made 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  it  can  invent,  but  how  weak  the 
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hold  on  the  mind  of  man  of  such  institntions,  how  small  their 
venerablenesB !    What  can  it  have  or  find  to  replace  the  sacred 
supper  ?      Compare  the  fellowship  pertaining  to  such  a  dead 
skeleton  of  a  religion  with  membership  in  Christ.      Compare 
its  preaching  on  a  narrow  round  of  dogmas  with  the  inexhaust- 
ible themes  of  the  Christian  pulpit.    Must  not,  in  fact,  morality 
take  the  place  of  religion  in  the  pulpit,  and  religious  doctrine 
be  no  more  looked  to  as  suggesting  the  great  motives  of  action  ! 
Compare  the  probable  zeal  for  its  propagation  with  that  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  command  of 
Christ,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world."      Can  there  be  much  zeal 
for  its  diffusion,  especially  as  long  as  its  friends  maintain  that 
the  systems  of  heathenism  involve  all  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion!   Wherever  we  turn,    then,  we  discover  its  weak- 
nesses, we  cannot  find  one  element  of  power.     It  will  make 
no  place  for  itself  in  the  affections  of  human  souls. 

Y.  If  these  things  are  so,  human  progress  must  cease,  and 
civilization,  whenever  the  world  shall  throw  away  its  faith  in 
revealed  religion,  must  decline. 

We  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  shown,  that,  whether  the  form, 
the  evidence,  the  substance,  the  motive  power,  or  the  social  in- 
fluences of  the  new  rival  of  Christianity  be  taken  into  view, 
it  is  wholly  weak  and  unreliable.  Can  the  destinies  of 
maniiind  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  religion  without  facts,  with- 
out authority,  with  a  minimum  of  doctrines,  and  with  no  in- 
stitutions at  all  ?  Must  not  the  advancement  of  society  in  all 
that  is  good,  eease,  if  Christianity  is  to  lose  its  hold  over  the 
faith  and  love  of  men.  If  a  large  factor  be  thrown  out  of  the 
account,  must  not  the  product  be  greatly  lessened? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question :  such  a  decline 
must  take  place,  unless  in  the  future,  other  inflnencee  are  to 
make  up  for  the  diminished  power  of  religion.  Just  this,  we 
suppose,  is  what  many  thinkers  anticipate,  who  have  rejected 
the  claims  of  Christianity.  We  apprehend,  that,  as  a  class, 
those  who  have  looked  upon  bare  Theism  as  the  heir  and  snc- 
cessor  of  the  Gospel,  do  not  put  very  much  of  dependence  up- 
on this  predicted  religion  of  the  future ;  we  conceive  that  it  is 
expected  to  take  its  place  as  a  handmaid  and  not  as  a  mistress, 
while  civilization,  or  progress,  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming 
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Que^n  of  the  world.  The  bitter  taunt  of  the  Greek  poet  is  to 
be  fulfilled,  who  makes  his  sophist  say,  that  vortex  or  whirl 
has  expelled  Jupiter  from  his  thrcne ;  G-od  is  to  cease  to  reign 
and  Progress  will  take  his  place.*  This  doctrine  of  progress 
may  adopt  the  form  of  a  fatal  derelojiment,  or  that  of  a  free 
advance  in  accordance  with  a  divine  plan.  The  first  form,  or 
that  which  it  must  assume  in  a  pantheistic  theory  of  the  world, 
does  not  now  concern  us.  The  other  form^  or  that  which  a 
Theist,  who  rejects  the  scriptures,  can  embrace,  will  be  some- 
thing like  this :  that,  in  the  course  of  time  there  will  be  such 
an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  such  a  lifting  up  of  man  above 
nature,  such  improvements  in  government  and  legislation,  such 
refinement  diffused  through  society,  that  even  in  the  lowest 
classes,  the  propension  will  be  towards  sobriety,  honesty,  chas. 
tity,  and  kindness.  And  so  a  very  little  influence  from  relig- 
ion, very  little  knowledge  of  God,  or  concern  about  him  will 
give  all  needed  aid  to  the  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  theory  of  human  progress  like  this  deserves,  on  account  of 
its  importance,  an  extended  examination ;  we  must  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  two  or  three  remarks  that  bear  on  our 
subject  more  immediately :  we  observe, -then, 

1.  First,  *that  facts  do  not  justify  the  hope  of  such  a  pro- 
gress ;  we  mean,  that  the  improvements  which  have  beenmade 
in  society  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  Christianity ;  that  ad- 
vances in  physical  science  have  no  great  weight  in  bringing 
about  moral  ones ;  and  that  ameliorations  of  governments  and 
of  society  can  scarcely  begin,  cannot  be  permanent,  without 
the  aid  of  religion. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  benevolent  feeling  aroused  by  the  Gos- 
pel has,  in  fact,  had  very  much  to  do  with  modem  reforms ; 
with  reforms,  for  example,  in  prison  discipline,  in  the  houses, 
habits,  and  privileges  of  the  poor,  in  promoting  temperance,  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  and  to  slavery,  in  sending 
light  to  the  ignorant,  in  endeavoring  to  spread  the  spirit  of 
peace.  Christ's  religion  has  in  fact  taken  the  lead  in  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  maintained 
that,  while  thus  at  the  head  of  this  blessed  movement,  it  has 

*  Aristoph.  Nabes  881,  AZvoc  reigns  vtee  A/^. 
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crippled  or  suppressed  other  benevolent  forces,  which  can  take 
its  place  when  it  shall  become  extinct  For  where  are  they! 
Were  they  in  action  when  cbe  Grospel  overcame  heatheniBin, 
and  were  they  put  in  the  background  by  it  as  by  some  jealous 
monarch  ?  On  the  othar  hand,  without  the  Gospel  the  field, 
and  the  energy  of  benevolence  will  be  vastly  lessened.  The 
field  will  be  earthly  relations  almost  exclusively.  The  energy 
will  be  paralyzed,  when  the  conception  of  Ood^s  kingdom  od 
earth,  when  faich  in  Divine  influences  shall  be  discarded,  when 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  shall  be  disbelieved,  or  just  clung 
to,  amid  the  waves  of  uncertainty. 

Agaiu;  the  advance  of  science  does  not,  in  fact,  secure  the 
advance  of  society,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Christ- 
ians and  other  benevolent  persons.  As  far  as  the  past  can 
teach  us,  science  may  add  indefinitely  to  itsstores,  while  society 
continues  corrupt  or  degenerates.  There  are  armies  of  thieves 
and  of  reprobates,  worse  than  heathens,  within  sound  of  the 
voice  of  the  great  lecturers  of  Paris.  Ofiicers  of  preventive 
and  of  correctional  police  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  all 
large  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  this  free  land.  In  some  re- 
spects the  dangerous  classes  in  large  towns  are  worse  than  they 
were.  They  know  more,  and  are  more  excitable.  Their  know- 
ledge, having  nothing  to  do  with  rules  of  conduct  and  the 
meaning  of  life,  being  in  fact  such  as  a  class  of  men  without 
religion  would  gather,  makes  them  craftier,  more  able  to  com- 
bine, more  able  to  evade  justice. 

Nor  is  there  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  advance 
of  science  and  the  improvementof  political  institutions.  Even 
the  theory  of  politics  may  be  conformed  to  true  science  in  a 
nation,  while  yet  the  body  politic  may  have  no  power  to  gov- 
ern itself  or  to  shake  off  abuses.  The  moral  energy,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  the  courage  to  attempt  reform  in  the  right 
way,  the  hope  of  success,  the  healthful  tone  of  opinion  in  so- 
ciety concerning  justice, — all  these  and  other  sources  of  nation- 
al health  are  far  less  dependent  on  the  state  of  science  than  on 
religions  and  moral  influences.  Nations,  in  order  to  grow 
great,  or  become  free,  or  remain  free,  must,  like  single  men, 
have  strength  of  character,  and  this  is  mainly  from  moral  and 
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religious  culture,  or  from  a  certain  simplicity  of  life  which  is 
lost  in  high  cultivation. 

2.  But  in  the  second  place  theories  of  human  progress  like 
that  at  which  we  are  looking,  misconceive  of  and  underrate 
the  i>ower  appropriate  to  religion  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  and  also  give  an  exceedingly  earthly  view  of  life. 

They  misconceive  of  the  civilizing  power  of  the  Gospel. 
At  least  they  seem  to  conceive  of  Christians  as  thinking  that 
religion  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  agencies,  is  the 
sole  source  of  human  improvement  and  civilization.  But  the 
true  and  received  statement  is  that  religion  controls  the  forces 
which  mould  and  refine  the  soul  and  society.  It  is  the  main- 
spring  or  the  governing  wheel  which  gives  motion,  and  it  also 
regulates  and  harmonizes  all  movement..  It  is  in  harmony 
with  all  truth  and  in  sympathy  with  all  improvement,  but  it 
acts  not  only  through  its  own  direct  invisible  power,  but 
through  the  laws  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  and  of  society.  It 
looks  on  the  science  of  nature  with  favor,  because  this  is  an 
exposition  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  thus  science  has  a 
strong,  healthy  growth  under  its  fostering  influence.  It  sends 
the  individual's  thoughts  within,  and  thus  aids  the  science  of 
the  soul.  It  makes  him  aware  of  his  rights  and  his  duties,  and 
thus  helps  to  build  up  a  true  philosophy  of  man  in  the  State, 
as  well  as  a  just  society.  It  elevates  his  feelings  and  purifies 
his  tastej  and  thus  gives  wing  to  true  ar£.  It  is  the  foe  of  vice, 
and  thus  of  all  ignorance  and  of  all  oppression.  But  its  glory 
lies  in  making  ''  all  things  new,"  not  vnthout  other  agencies, 
but  through  its  control  over  them,  and  through  its  sway  over 
the  individual  soul. 

Again,  in  such  theories  of  civilization  the  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  seems  to  be  greatly  underrated.  In  the  first 
place,  a  due  value  is  not  set  upon  that  which  is  distinctively 
Christian,  as  compared  with  that  which  belongs  to  Judaism 
and  to  natural  religion.  The  history  of  Christian  art,  the  ex- 
amination of  religious  experience,  if  we  look  to  no  other  sources 
of  proof,  wiil  show  us  that  the  great  sway  over  life  and  society 
proceeds  irom  that  which  is  new  in  Christianity,  frooi  Christ 
in  His  person,  life,  and  work,  from  forgiveness  of  sins  and  re- 
demption, fi-om  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  judg- 
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ment  and  the  fnture  state.  Take  all  this  away,  and  7011  take 
away,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  nearly  all  that  conBtitutee  the 
superiority  and  the  glory  of  Ohristian  civilization. 

Bat  again,  such  theories  contemplate  the  civilizing  forces  of 
Ohristiauity  as  standing  side  by  side  with  those  of  literatare* 
art,  science,  law,  and  government.  Tariffi,  roads,  and  printing 
presses  are  held  to  be  as  original  and  as  efficient  benefactors  of 
society,  as  bibles  and  sermons.  Bat  this  seems  to  be  a  very 
serious  mistake,  which  grows  out  of  another,  still  more  fanda- 
mental,  concerning  the  nature  of  man, — an  assumption  that 
he  is  unfallen,  that  he  has  all  power  within  himself  without 
the  aid  of  new  truth  from  heaven  to  elevate  his  condition.  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  system  of  practical  forces  which  make 
up  the  Oospel,  must,  if  believed  and  loved,  govern  the  will, 
heart,  aqd  life  of  the  individual,  and  that  through  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  individual  all  civilizing  influences  will  be  either 
perfected  or  originated  t  What  the  Gospel  has  done  or  can  do 
in  the  way  of  benefiting  society,  the  institutions  it  founds,  the 
science  it  warms  into  life  ought  not  surely  to  be  all^^  as  rea- 
SODS  why  we  can  get  along  at  some  fnture  day  without  the 
Oospel.  The  Gospel  is  not  the  schoolmaster  who  leaves  the 
grown  up  pupil  to  be  guided  by  his  own  reason ;  it  is  the  leav- 
en hid  in  the  meal  until  the  whole  mass  is  leavened. 

The  conservation  of  society  can  be  entrusted  only  to  morsl 
and  religious  forces.  If  religion  has  no  moving,  preserving, 
checking,  or  balancing  power,  or  if,  as  is  true  of  heathenism,  it 
is  itself  immoral,  then  art,  literature,  whatever  promotes  the 
advance  of  society,  is  paralyzed  or  corrupted ;  and  there  comes 
on  a  decline  of  society,  as  in  Greece  after  Alexander  and  in  Rome 
under  the  emperors,  without  hope  of  recovery  from  any  inter- 
nal power.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Christianity,  the  religion  is  ethical  in  the  highest  sense,  in  the 
sense  not  only  of  teaching  morals  but  of  enlarging  the  concep- 
tion of  what  is  right  and  supplying  the  highest  motives  for  the 
ennoblement  of  character,  then  there  is  a  foundation  laid  on 
which  society,  with  all  its  interests,  can  rest,  and  there  is  op- 
portunity for  all  that  progress  which  is  possible  in  consistency 
with  the  condition  of  man. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  say,  that  if  the  inflaences  from  the 
Goepel  should  be  withdrawn,  a  most  earthly  civilization,  oDe 
having  its  own  doom  written  on  its  forehead,  wonld  take 
the  place  of  that  which  Christianity  has  been  the  leading  agent 
in  forming.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  thinkers  should 
lose  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
with  the  abandonment  of  this  one  truth  the  concerns  of  the 
present  world  would  begin  to  assume  a  new  relative  importance, 
that  all  motives  drawn  from  a  life  to  come  would  be  feeble,  that 
self-gratification  must  rise  in  value,  and  self*denial  fall,  that 
all  the  aspirations  of  man  must  droop  and  wither  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  something  of  that  mingled  frivolity  and  despair 
which  Atheism  engenders,  and  of  which  heathen  society,  es* 
pecially  in  its  decay  when  its  fiEdth  is  lost,  gives  us  examples, 
would  brood  over  the  world  ?  For  how  could  civilization  fail 
to  decline,  when  frivolity  blighted  the  taste  and  depraved  the 
moral  judgments,  and  when  despair,  the  sense  of  the  empti- 
ness of  life,  took  away  the  stimulus  from  all  noble  endeavor} 

3.  Finally,  in  one  very  important  respect  the  very  progress 
of  society  demands  the  assurances  and  supports  of  positive 
Christian  truth.  As  knowledge  and  refinement  increase,  the 
standard  of  character  t«nds  to  rise,  and  along  with  it  will 
deepen  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  the  pain  of  falling  be- 
low the  standard.  A  sense  of  imperfection — of  sinfulness  if 
we  may  call  it  so,  as  keen  as  any  other  sense  and  more  inde- 
structible, will  then  be  in  vigorous  ezerdse.  How  is  this  sense 
to  be  satisfied  without  a  Gospel?  Heathenism  has  had  its 
method  of  satisfying  the  consciousness  of  sin,  its  reconciliation 
of  man  and  Ood,  in  which  lay  no  small  part  of  its  strength. 
Christianity  has  its  method,  and  herein  lies  much  of  the  ser- 
vice which  it  has  rendered  to  mankind.  But  naked  Deism,  the 
religion  of  human  insight  and  natural  reason,  says  nothing  of 
pardon  and  redemption,  nothing  of  a  helping,  life-giving  spirit 
In  this  respect  it  occupies  a  much  weaker  position  than  that 
which  is  taken  by  the  systems  of  necessary  development.  They 
legitimately  deny  the  reality  of  moral  evil.  It  has  for  them 
no  existence,  because  the  will  is  not  free,  or  because  sin,  being 
a  necessary  stage  for  finite  minds,  is  not  objectively  evil.  But 
a  system,  in  which  a  personal  God  is  a  central  principle,  can- 
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not  extiDgaish  tlie  sense  of  sin  or  deny  its  reality,  ^ay,  the 
further  the  true  refinement  of  society  is  carried,  the  higher  the 
standard  of  character  is  raised,  and  the  vaster  the  creation  is 
shown  to  be  by  science ;  so  much  the  more  grandeur  and  glory 
are  spread  around  the  throne  of  God.  Sin,  then,  tends  to  en- 
large in  its  dimensions  before  the  eye  of  a  refined  age  which 
has  not  thrown  aside  its  faith  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 
But  Deism  has  nothing  to  satisfy  this  sense  of  sin  but  baseless 
hopes  and  analogies  drawn  from  the  unexplained  dealings  of 
God. .  If  God  ought  to  forgive  because  the  best  conceptions  of 
human  virtue  include  forgiveness.  He  ought  to  have  indigna- 
tion against  sin  because  that  too  enters  as  an  element  into  our 
ideal  of  perfect  character.  And  how  terrible  that  indignation ! 
What  distance  so  vast  as  that  between  the  Infinite  One,  inhab- 
iting His  dwelling  place  of  holiness,  and  a  soul  conscious  of 
selfishness  and  of  impurity  !  The  course  ofthings,  if  Deism  should 
be  the  ultimate  form  of  religion,  would  be  something  like  this- 
As  long  as  the  recollections  and  influences  of  Christianity  sur- 
vived its  fall,  earnest  souls  would  hope  on,  they  would  stay 
their  soul-hunger  on  the  milk  drawn  fi-om  the  breasts  of  their 
dead  mother.  But  a^  new  age  would  toss  about  in  uncertainty, 
if  not  in  despair ;  or  else,  throwing  aside  their  Deism  whidi 
brings  before  their  wearied  minds  the  unsolved  problem  of  the 
relations  of  sinning  man  to  a  holy  God,  they  would  hunt  after 
peace  in  the  fields  of  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic  philosophy. 
Civilization  with  God  but  without  Christ  leads  to  a  terrible 
dilemma.  If  the  sense  of  sin  remain,  the  life  of  all  noble 
souls  will  be  an  anxious,  gloomy  tragedy.  Or  if  that  burden 
so  crushing  is  thrown  off  as  in  a  life  struggle,  then  the  stand- 
ard of  character  will  fall  and  the  sense  of  sin  grow  faint  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  pardon  from  God  craved  in  heathenism 
will  not  be  needed,  and  the  utmost  frivolity  will  be  reached  of 
life  and  manners.  In  either  case  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  be  stopped ;  the  world  of  the  ftiture  will  be  doomed ;  and 
the  "religion  of  the  future"  will  turn  out  to  be  a  miserable 
raft,  unfit,  after  the  shipwreck  of  Christianity,  to  carry  the 
hopes  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  down  the  ages. 
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Abticlk  II.— the  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC. 

III. 

In  the  two  preceding  papers  with  this  title  we  have  treated  of 
the  studies  and  the  methods  of  instruction  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  American  colleges,  in  their  present  condition, 
and  in  their  present  relations  to  the  sentiments  and  the  culture 
of  the  country.  A  few  topics  of  a  somewhat  general  and 
miscellaneous  character  remain  to  be  considered.  These  are 
no  less  important  and  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention. 

The  most  of  these  topics  relate  to  the  coUege  as  a  commv/nir 
ty.  Sufficient  prominence  is  not  always  given  to  the  social  and 
common  life  which  characterizes  most  of  the  American  col- 
leges. There  are  a  few  of  these  institutions,  it  is  true,  in  which 
these  influences  are  not  especially  noticeable.  Those  colleges 
in  our  large  cities  in  which  nearly  all  the  students  reside  at 
home,  and  none  live  in  common  lodgings,  have  a  much  less 
marked  and  energetic  public  life.  The  students  in  these  in- 
stitutions are  not  shut  up  to  the  society  of  one  another.  They 
are  not  separated  from  the  life  of  the  family;  but  this  continues 
to  exert  its  accustomed,  though  a  somewhaj;  divided  influence. 
The  excitements  of  society  out  of  the  family  are  as  much 
within  the  reach  of  the  student  as  before  he  entered  college, 
and  are  likely  with  the  progress  of  his  student-life  to  be  more 
and  more  attractive  and  engrossing.  The  intellectual  influences 
of  the  students  upon  one  another  are  mainly  restricted  to  the 
class-room  and  the  occasional  debate.  They  do  not  proceed 
from  a  social  life  which  is  created  by  residing  in  common 
lodgings,  eating  at  common  tables,  and  participating  in  com- 
mon conversations,  sports,  and  festivities.  Those  colleges  in 
which  the  number  of  students  is  very  small,  furnish  a  public 
opinion  which,  it  may  be,  is  less  active  for  evil ;  possibly  one 
that  is  less  efficient  and  controlling  for  good.    It  may  not  be 
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easy  to  analyze  this  sabtle  bat  most  potent  agency  into  its 
yarioas  elements  and  to  assign  to  each  constitnent  its  relative 
force.  Indeed  the  product  itself  is  far  from  being  a  constant 
quantity.  Tt  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  institutions ;  each 
individual  college  having  a  genivs  loci  of  its  own,  which  is  io 
part  dependent  on  traditionary  influences  and  in  part  affected 
by  the  force  of  living  men  and  of  current  events.  This  spirit 
yaries  in  the  same  college,  and  it  may  be  with  each  college 
generation.  There  are,  however,  a  few  salient  features  that  are 
common  to  all  these  colleges  and  that  are  actiye  at  all  times, 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  enumerate. 

These  influences  are  not  always  adequately  estimated  even 
by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  and  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  force  of  this  highly  oxygenated  atmosphere. 
Those  who  haye  not  experienced  them  find  it  difficult  to  esti- 
mate them  at  their  real  yalue,  and  often  listen  with  increda- 
Ions  questionings  to  the  representations  of  their  great  import- 
ance, or  look  with  silent  wonder  upon  the  excitement  which 
they  occasion  in  the  young  collegian  as  he  begins  to  feel  the 
stimulus  of  this  peculiar  life,  and  in  the  gray-headed  student 
whenever  he  greets  an  old  classmate  with  an  unmistakable 
heartiness  or  reyerts  to  the  scenes  of  his  college  life  with  a 
special  enthusiasm.  It  is  important  that  they  should  not  be 
oyerlooked  in  any  attempt  to  vindicate  tlie  college  system 
against  the  prejudices  or  misconceptions  which  are  entertained 
by  its  censors  and  judges  of  the  American  public.  Possibly 
the  discussion  may  result  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
indispensable  yalue  of  such  an  agency  in  a  state  of  society  like 
our  own  and  of  the  duty  resting  upon  the  philanthropist  and 
the  patriot  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  abundant  in  its  influ- 
ences for  good. 

The  college  community  is  emphatically  an  isolaied  commu- 
nity ;  more  completely  separated  and  farther  remoyed  than 
almost  any  other  from  the  ordinary  and  almost  uniyer- 
sally  pervading  influences  of  femily  and  social  life.  When 
the  student  leayes  his  home  to  enter  college,  it  is  true  that 
in  a  most  important  sense  he  leayes  it  foreyer.  He  literal- 
ly leayes  father  and  mother,  not  in  his  affections  or  his  respect; 
for  both  of  these  feelings  may  remain  with  him  aiid  grow 
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stronger  and  tenderer  with  absence  and  the  progress  of  years ; 
but  he  does  leave  them  in  respect  to  the  controlling  power 
which  they  are  to  exert  over  his  opinions,  sentinaieuts,  and  aims. 
He  may  do  this  unconsciously  and  most  unwillingly,  but  he 
does  it  none  the  less  truly  and  emphatically.    When  the  father 
has  carefully  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  son  in  the  apart- 
ments which  are  henceforward  to  be  his  new  home,  he  little 
thinks  of  the  import  of  what  he  has  done.     When  the  mother 
takes  her  affectionate  and  most  anxious  leave  of  the  boy  who 
goes  forth  into  his  new  life,  she  little  dreams  how  true  it  is 
that  she  loses  him  as  a  boy  forever.     The  public  opinion  of  the 
little  community  which  has  hitherto  formed  his  aspirations 
and  his  hopes,  his  priuciples  and  his  prejudices,  is  henceforth 
to  cease  to  be  controlling ;  in  the  future  it  will  either  entirely 
give  way  to  another,  or  will  share  with  it  a  doubtful  and  di- 
vided influence.   The  public  opinion  of  the  larger  community 
or  mankind  which  had  begun  to  be  felt  through  the  openings 
which   the  family    life  had  allowed,    is  swept  away  by  the 
new    atmosphere    that    rushes  around    him,    and    gradually 
but    quickly    becomes    all-absorbing    and    controlling.    Be- 
rnoved  from  the  restraints  of  home,  not  yet  subjected  to  the 
restraints  and  responsibilites  of  society  and  its  public  opinion, 
the  college  student  is  abruptly  introduced  into  an  isolated  and 
peculiar  community,  which  is  eminently    self  contained  and 
eelf-snfficing,  most  energetic  in  its  action  and  all-pervading  in 
its  presence.    This  common  opinion  is  sensitive  and  changeable  ; 
often  it  is  capricious  and  unreasonable ;  it  exerts  over  all  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth  a  subtle  and  resistless  fascina- 
tion.    Some'thing  of  this  influence  is  exerted  in  a  large  public 
school — ^but  the  influences  of  the  college  community  are  im- 
mensely more  energetic  and  enduring.    This  is  owing  to  many 
reasons.  The  college  student  is  older  and  though  for  that  reason 
he  should  be  less  pliable  and  more  self-relying  and  independent, 
yet    the  first    form  in   which  the  developing  man    asserts 
his  being  is  ordinarily  to  attach  himself  to  a  society  of  those 
who  like  himself  are  ready  to  withstand  the  control  of  his 
^^  natural  enemies."    It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  first 
essay  of  the  student's  independence  is  often  an  act  of  prostrate 
subserviency  to  the  opinion  of  the  college  community.    This 
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opinion  he  at  first  has  little  share  in  forming :   he  does  little 
else  than  yield  himself  to  the  opinion  which  he  finds  already 
formed.     This  commanity  has  its  traditions,  which  are  repre- 
sented to  be  sacred  by  age  and  nniform  observance ;  its  coa- 
toms,  which  are  so  ancient  that  the  memory  of  man  mnneth 
not  to  the  contrary,  i.e.  for  one  college  generation;  its  self  con- 
stitated  and  venerable  lawgivers  in  the  gaise  of  certain  load 
mouthed  personages  who  are  often  little  better  than  disgnised 
sons  of  Belial ;  its  natural  aristocracy  of  eminent  scholars,  dis- 
tingnished  writers,  prize  and  honor  men,  boating  men,  and 
gymnasts.    To  these  should  be  added  its  ladies'  men,  it)  fancy 
men,  its  fast  men,  its  witty  men,  and  its  stupid  and  silly  men, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  the  Dii  majorum  et  minarum 
gentium  who  make  up  the  college  mythology.    It  is  eminently 
a  law  unto  itself,  making  laws  and  enforcing  them  which  no  other 
community  would  recognize  or  understand ;  laws  which  are  often 
strangely  incongruous  with  the  usually  received  commaDdmeilts 
of  God  and  of  man.    It  has  standards  of  character  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself,  unlike  those  which  the  great  world  recognizes, 
but  whiclf  are  well  understood  and  most  efficient  within  its  own 
limited  circle.  It  has  an  intellectual  atmosphere  of  its  own,  stim- 
ulating to  extraordinary  and  long  continued  labor,  and  to  aus- 
tere self-denial,  sometimes  unwise  in  the  aims  and  methods  of 
activity  which  it  enforces.     Its  social  customs,  laws,  and  crite- 
ria, are  the  products  of  its  isolated  and  peculiar  life,  and  are 
an  unsolved  enigma  to  all  other  societies.     Its  ethical  and  reli- 
gious life  is  marked  by  singular  excellencies  and  as   striking 
inconsistencies  and  defects;    sometimes  sinking  far  below  the 
rules  and  attainments  of  men  in  other  communities  and  some- 
times soaring  loftily  above  them.     No  community  is  swayed 
more  completely  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.    In  none  does 
public  opinion  solidify  itself  into  so  compact  and  homogeneous 
a  force.    Before  its  power  the  settled  judgments  of  individ- 
ual conviction  are  often  abandoned  or  overborne,  the  sacred  as- 
sociations of  childhood  are  relaxed,  the  plainest  dictates  of  truth 
and  honor  are  misinterpreted  or  defied.     Notwithstanding  the 
unnatural  virulence   of   the  morbid    epidemics  with  which 
this    community    is    occasionally    visited,    and    the    steady 
operation    of  certain    endemic    tendencies    to   evil,  justice 
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requires    us   to    asBert   that    the   prevailing   influences    are 
not  only  healthful  but  are  eminently  vitalizing.    In   no  com- 
munity of  persons  of  immature  age  is  the  intellect  more  likely 
to  be  efficiently  awakened,  and  on  the  whole  to  be  more  wisely 
directed,  than  in  this  commonwealth.    In  none  is  real   merit 
more  likely  to  be  discerned,  or  when  discerned  is  it  more  gen- 
erously acknowledged.    In  no  community  are  the  fictitious 
distinctions  of  life,  as  of  wealth,  birth,  and  manners,  of  so  little 
account  in  comparison  with  intellect,    generosity  and  open- 
hearted  ness.     In  none  do  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  on 
terras  more  honorable  to  the  rich  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
poor,  than  on  the  arena  dignified  by  the  presence  of  earn- 
est intellectual  labor,  and  cheered  by  the  sunshine  of  youthful 
sympathy.    In    none  are  shallowness,  pretension,  and  shams 
more  quickly  discovered  or  treated   with  a  more  unanimous 
derision.    In  no  community  in  which  young  men  live  togeth- 
er are  that  conceit  and  assumption  which  are  as  natural  to  many 
youth  as  teething  is  to  infancy,  more  effectually  rebuked  and 
more    quietly  abandoned.     Even   the    resident    traditionary 
follies  and  sins  of  the  place,  its  antagonisms  against  the  faculty 
and  the  law,  the  occasional  frightful    evasions  and  untruth 
in  the  acts  and  words  of  otherwise  honorable  and  honest  stu- 
dents in  their  dealings  with  the  government,  and  the  jealousies 
and  feuds  between  classes  and  factions,  are  many  of  them 
exaggerated  and  perverted  virtues,  so  that  the  very  ^^  failings  "  of 
college  students,  however  inexcusable  and   injurious  they  are, 
may  be  truly  said  to  "  lean  to  virtue's  side." 

In  respect  to  the  moral  dangers  which  attend  a  residence  in 
this  peculiar  community,  very  superficial  and  very  unjust  im- 
pressions prevail.  Our  opinion  is,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  most  extended  observation  and  the  most 
accruate  statistics,  that  there  is  no  community  in  which  this 
preeminently  critical  period  of  life  can  be  spent  with  greater 
safety  than  it  can  in  the  college.  If  needful  pains  were 
taken  to  describe  the  dangers  and  enumerate  the  failures 
which  oefall  an  equal  number  of  young  men  selected  from  fam- 
ilies of  similar  conditions  in  life,  whether  at  home  or  among 
strangers,  whether  passing  their  youth  as  farmers  or  mechanics, 
as  clerks  or  students,  it  would  be  found  that  the  moral  results 
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alone  wonld  be  in  favor  of  the  life  at  a  well-regulated  college. 
Many  of  the  dangers  and  evils  of  the  college  are  eminently 
short-lived,  being  quickly  ended  by  their  own  excess  and  ex. 
travagance  ;  many  are  abandoned,  outgrown  or  repressed  by 
means  of  the  very  intensity  and  publicity  which  they  assume. 
Many  of  them  are  the  results  of  artificial  crises,  somewhat  like 
those  which  are  superinduced  by  a  physician,  for  the  expulsion 
of  morbific  matter.  Many  of  them  are  laughed  at  and  are 
frowned  down  by  the  better  sense  and  the  mature  experience 
of  the  older  students  and  the  more  advanced  classes.  It  is  no- 
ticed in  some  of  our  colleges — and  we  believe  it  is  true  of 
many — ^that  some  of  the  lower  vices  and  the  more  degrading 
indulgences  which  are  incident  to  earlier  youth,  are  less  preva- 
lent among  the  older  than  among  the  younger  classes,  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  public  and  private  influences  exerted  by 
the  college  community,  apart  from  any  special  moral  or  relig- 
ious improvement. 

The  consideration  of  the  common  life  of  the  college  is  es- 
sential to  a  just  estimate  of  its  importance.  Without  it  the 
college  can  neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated.  It  is  a  true 
and  pregnant  saying,  *'  You  send  your  child  to  the  school- 
master, but  'tis  the  schoolboys  who  educate  him."  The 
studies,  the  systems  and  methods  .of  teaching,  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  instructors,  do  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  educating  influences  of  the  college.  Often  they 
do  not  furnish  half  of  those  influences  which  are  most  efiec- 
tual,  which  are  longest  remembered  or  which  are  most  highly 
valued.  It  is  true  that  without  the  first  the  second  conld  not 
be  exerted,  for  they  could  not  exist.  The  more  obvious  and 
essential  elements  of  the  college  also  exert  upon  its  common 
life  a  positive  and  formative  infiuence.  They  do  not  merely 
serve  as  the  necessary  nucleus  around  which  the  crystalline 
material  is  gathered  in  bright  and  beauteous  order,  but  they 
act  as  living  germs  which  shoot  vitalizing  influences  through 
an  organized  body.  But  they  are  not  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  body,  nor  do  they  include  all  the  forces  which  it  has 
at  command.  Yery  many  even  of  those  college  graduates 
who  have  turned  to  the  best  account  all  the  resources  which 
their  alma  mater  could  furnish  feel  themselves  quite  as  much 
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indebted  to  the  edncatiDg  influences  of  its  community  for  the 
awakening  and  direction  of  their  energies,  as  to  their  studies 
or  their  instructors.  The  examples  of  successful  effort 
which  are  constantly  present,  the  inspiration  that  is  de- 
rived from  the  striking  achievements  witnessed  by  them- 
selves, the  kind  words  of  a  classmate  or  a  college*mate,  the 
encouragement  spoken  at  a  critical  moment,  the  prevailing 
estimate  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes  above  the  vulgar  aspira- 
tions after  wealth  and  power  which  is  inwrought  into  the  very 
fibres  of  the  soul  of  every  genuine  college  alumnus,  his  pro- 
nounced aversion  to  all  sorts  of  Philistinism — ^the  inbreathing 
for  years  of  a  stimulating  atmosphere  that  is  fragrant  with 
**  sweetness  "  and  pervaded  by  "  light ;"  these, — together  with 
the  warmth  of  college  friendnhips,  the  earnestness  of  college 
rivalries,  the  revelations  of  character,  the  manifestations  of 
growth,  the  issues  of  villainy  and  passion  in  retribution  and 
shame,  the  reward  of  perseverance  and  fidelity  in  triumph 
and  honor —all  make  the  college  world  to  the  student  to  be  full 
of  excitement  in  its  progress  and  tn  abound  in  the  warmest 
recollections  in  the  retrospect.  The  men  whom  the  student 
knew  so  thoroughly  in  college  become  ever  afterwards  the 
representatives  and  types  of  all  other  men  ;  the  incidents  which 
there  occnrred  are  examples  of  all  other  events;  its  loves  and  its 
hatreds,  its  triumphs  and  defeats  are  those  by  which  he  ever  af- 
terwards reads  and  interprets  society  and  literature,  politics  and 
history. 

The  intellectual  stimulus  and  education  which  are  furnished 
by  the  college  community  are  of  a  kind  which  neither  circum- 
stances nor  instructors  can  impart.  They  are  eminently  a  self- 
edncation.  Most  of  the  efforts  at  self-improvement  which  are 
prompted  by  the  independent  movements  of  one's  fellows  are 
zealously  prosecuted  because  they  are  self-enforced.  They  fall 
in  with  the  voluntary  activities  of  awakening  manhood  and  of 
dawning  responsibility.  They  train  to  the  dignity  and  duty 
of  self-culture.  The  studies  which  they  directly  foster  and 
inspire  are  preeminently  literary  and  rhetorical  studies,  be- 
cause these  studies  are  more  dependent  on  individual  tastes 
and  individual  culture,  and  from  their  very  nature  cannot  be 
successfully  prescribed  nor  enforced  in  the  r^ular  curriculum. 

VOL.  xxvm.  ^  32 
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Studies  aud  ambitions  of  this  sort  are  indeed  not  nnfrequentl; 
irregular,  desultory,  and  unwise.  They  often  interfere  very 
fierionsly  with  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
college.  Excessive  attention  to  them  sometimes  weakens  the 
intellectual  energies,  induces  bad  intellectual  habits,  depraves 
the  taste,  and  perverts  the  judgment.  But  with  all  these 
abatements,  the  intellectual  excitement  and  guidance  which 
are  indirectly  furnished  from  the  community  of  fellow  students 
are  to  many  a  man  the  influences  of  all  others  which  leare 
the  strongest  impression  liecause,  it  is  with  these  that  he  con- 
nects the  first  consciousness  of  awakening  power,  the  earliest 
sense  of  independent  activity  and  the  beginnings  of  a  steady 
course  of  self-culture.  Some  book  recommended  by  a  fellow 
student,  some  incident  casually  occurring  in  the  varied  course 
of  college  experience,  some  conversation  of  a  wise  and  faithful 
adviser,  some  achievement  of  a  classmate  or  friend,  is  remem- 
bered as  a  starting  or  turning  point  in  the  intellectual  life. 

Nor  are  the  social  influences  less  important  in  the  formation 
of  the  character  and  the  furnishing  of  the  man  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  all  kinds  of  practical  knowledge.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  college  world  is  a  narrow  and  peculiar  world,  is  arti- 
ficial and  factitious  in  many  of  its  workings,  is  greatly  unlike 
the  larger  and  freer  world  of  mankind,  and  is  therefore  incapa- 
ble of  serving  as  a  preparation  for  the  actual  life  for  which  it 
must  so  soon  be  exchanged.  Whatever  may  be  its  disadvan- 
tages in  these  respects,  the  advantages  which  it  brings  are 
manifold.  The  intimacies  are  most  unreserved,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  character  are  various 
and  long  continued.  It  is  at  this  period  of  life  that  the  man 
is,  if  ever,  proverbially  frank  and  transparent,  open  and  fear- 
less. During  its  progress  the  character  rapidly  undergoes  many 
transformations,  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  one's 
fellows  and  often  are  forced  upon  their  attention.  The  leisure 
and  curiosity  of  this  morning  of  life,  together  with  the  zest 
with  which  its  novel  experiences  of  research  and  discovery  are 
enjoyed,  all  contribute  to  give  energy  and  interest  to  this  study 
of  character. 

This  study  of  character  must  involve  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  ethical  judgments    and    the  training    of  the  moral 
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powers.  That  there  are  peculiar  exposures  and  dangers 
of  a  practical  sort  from  this  excited  and  one-sided  life  in  an 
isolated  and  self  sufficing  community,  cannot  be  denied.  That 
not  a  few  are  misled  bj  its  special  temptations,  not  merely  nor 
chiefly  to  vices  and  prodigalities  of  a  grosser  sort,  but  to  a  re- 
fined and  subtle  insensibility  to  good  that  is  more  insidious 
and  not  less  really  evil,  will  be  confessed  by  many.  That  the 
moral  powers  often  become  paralyzed  in  some  of  their  func- 
tions and  incapable  either  of  right  judgments  or  active  feelings 
on  certain  classes  of  ethical  questions,  is  one  of  those  ever 
recurring  enigmas  and  scandals  that  puzzle  and  ofiend  the  look- 
er-on. To  the  guardian  and  instructor  of  one  or  many  victims  of 
these  abnormal  ethical  paroxysms,  the  question  will  often  pre- 
sent itself  whether  he  ought  to  be  more  vexed  or  amused  at 
these  instances  of  suspended  animation  in  the  conscience.  And 
yet  with  all  these  biassing  and  perverting  influences,  it  is  found 
to  be  true  that  the  observations  and  experiences  of  college  life 
are  often  eminently  effective  in  educating  and  quickening 
the  conscience  and  in  awakening  and  directing  the  moral 
faculty.  Tlie  failures  and  derelictions  of  college  life,  and  even 
the  occasional  paralysis  of  the  conscience  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  may  serve  most  important  uses  as  warnings  from  simi- 
lar repetitions.  The  moral  lessons  of  college  life  are  indeed 
sometimes  learned  at  a  painful  and  bitter  cost.  But  similar 
experiences  are  not  uncommon  with  youth  in  every  situation 
of  life.  Perhaps  under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  made 
with  a  mgre  wholesome  and  permanent  ethical  effect. 

The  religious  inflnences  of  this  common  life  should  not  be 
omitted.  We  suppose  that  the  college  is  a  truly  Christain 
institution,  so  far  as  the  instructions  and  the  faith  of  its  teach- 
ers are  concerned.  There  are  not  a  few  reasons  why  the  pub- 
lic life  of  snch  an  institution  should  be  favorable  to  earnest 
religions  thought  and  a  positive  religious  faith.  The  life  of  the 
student  is  necessarily  intellectual  and  .reflective;  whatever  sub- 
jects arc  studied,  the  study  of  them  involves  intellectual  effort 
and  studious  attention.  During  the  period  of  college  life  the 
earnest  mind  often  encounters  those  questionings  which 
require  a  decided  answer,  and  it  awakes  to  thoughts  which  can- 
not be  repressed.    It  is  haunted  by  the  presence  of  mysterious 
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realities  which  cannot  be  dispelled.  Tlie  pro!*pect  of  coming 
manhood  with  the  responsibilities  of  individual  character  and 
of  independent  life,  at  once  sobers  and  elevates.  It  oflen 
happens  that  many  nearly  allied  as  friends  and  classmates,  are 
moved  to  similar  earnest  emotions  and  to  like  searching 
inquiries.  The  common  sympathies  of  a  familiar  circle  thos 
occupied  quicken  the  better  emotions  and  favor  the  happiest 
results.  The  temptations  in  college  to  sensualism  and  to  unbe- 
lief are  manifold ;  but  so  are  the  influences  which  favor  an 
earnest  and  zealous  Christain  life.  The  number  of  thoee  is  not 
small  who  look  back  to  the  common  life  of  the  college  as  the 
beginning  or  the  helper  of  the  higher  life  of  the  Christian. 
Were  the  religious  influences  that  proceed  from  the  coU^^es  of 
this  country  to  be  withdrawn  or  sensibly  diminished,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Gospel  itself  might  almost  cease  to 
be  acknowledged, — so  manifold  are  the  relations  of  each  gen- 
eration of  college  students  to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church. 

The  effects  of  these  varied  intellectual,  social,  ethical,  and 
religious  influences  are  so  powerful  and  salutary  that  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  education  which  they  impart 
does  not  of  itself  more  than  repay  the  time  and  money  which 
it  costs,  even  to  those  idlers  at  college  who  derive  from  their 
residence  little  or  nothing  more  than  these  accidental  or  inci- 
dental advantages.  The  constant  companionship  with  the 
members  of  a  community  professedly  devoted  to  intellectual 
pursuits  and  elevated  by  literary  tastes,  the  constantly  renewed 
interest  in  those  incidents  which  will  ever  break  forth  from  its 
exuberant  and  irrepressible  life,  the  pressure  of  its  necessary 
restraints,  the  countless  lessons  of  good  which  cannot  be  un- 
heeded even  by  the  most  thoughtless  and  perverse,  elevate  the 
life  of  the  merest  laggard  and  drone  at  college  immeasurably 
above  the  life  of  the  luxurious  do-nothing  who  haunts  the 
saloons,  promenades  the  streets,  and  lounges  at  the  concerts 
and  theatres  of  a  large  city,  or  who  drones  away  the  animal, 
most  likely  the  sensual  life,  of  a  rich  man's  son  in  the  country. 

Such  idlers  sometimes  awake  to  manliness  and  to  duty  when 
they  leave  college.  However  heavy  may  be  the  burden  which 
they  carry  through  life  as  the  result  of  folly  and  waste,  they 
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rarely  fail  to  have  stored  ap  an  abnndant  stock  of  rich  experi- 
ences as  well  as  of  pleasant  recollections  which  makes  their  col- 
lege life  to  have  been  anything  rather  than  a  want  and  a  loss. 
Even  if  they  sink  downward  with  no  recovery,  their  descent 
is  retarded  by  the  associations  of  dignity  and  self-respect  with 
which  their  previous  access  to  cnltnre  has  enriched  them. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  features  of  the 
college  as  preliminary  to  the  question^  Whether  it  is  on 
the  whole  desirable  that  these  inflaences  should  be  cherished 
and  fostered,  and  how  far  wonld  any  proposed  changes  in  the 
college  system  be  likely  seriously  to  impair  their  beneficent 
influence? 

Is  it  desirable  that  this  peculiar  life  of  the  college  should 
be  retained  and  fostered  or  should  it  be  curtailed  and  crippled? 
We  reply  with  an  indignant  defiance  of  all  sorts  of  low  and  high- 
lived  Philistines,  let  it  be  retained  I  Let  it  not  only  be  retained 
bnt  let  it  be  intensified  and  turned  to  far  more  effective  re- 
sults. We  are  sure  that  in  these  answers  we  have  with  us  not 
only  the  warm  hearts,  but  the  sober  convictions  of  all  classes 
of  collegians.  The  experiences  of  the  college  life  are  too  valu- 
able and  its  manifold  recollections  are  too  precious  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, to  satisfy  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  envious  illiterates,  and 
tbe  prosaic  theories  of  Quixotic  reformers.  Whatever  else  is 
taken  from  the  college,  its  associations,  its  friendships,  and 
its  inspiring  infiuences  must  all  remain.  The  low-lived  utili- 
tarianism of  this  money-loving  age  may  grudge  the  waste  of  a 
year  or  two  to  the  youth  who  is  wanted  at  the  counting  house 
or  in  the  field.  The  self  seeking  rivalships  of  hard  faced  greed 
may  scorn  its  generous  impulses.  The  sharp-faced  and  venal 
politician  may  see  but  little  mxmey  in  iu  elections  and  offices. 
The  cold  blooded  realist  may  laugh  at  its  romantic  dreams. 
The  man  of  wide  experience  may  sneer  at  the  inordinate 
conceit  and  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the  great  men  of 
the  college  year  or  of  the  college  society  as  "carpet-knights," 
bnt  it  still  remains  true  that  there  is  in  college  life,  with  all  its 
Ignorance  and  its  romance,  its  follies  and  its  conceit,  a  well- 
Bpring  of  living  waters,  of  which  these  Gentiles  of  the  outer 
court  may  never  taste,  and  a  sanctuary  into  which  these  in- 
habitants of  Philistia  are  not  worthy    to  bo  admitted.    Of 
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these  living  fountains  and  this  hallowed  sanctuary  let  all  the 
initiated  say ;  they  shall  ever  be  guarded  by  our  loyal  arms  as 
they  are  hallowed  in  onr  best  and  most  generous  recollections. 
Though  the  ignorant  may  despise  them  we  know  their  worth, 
though  the  vulgar  and  prosaic  may  scorn  and  dishonor  them, 
we  who  have  drunk  of  these  refreshing  waters  and  wandered 
in  the  sacred  shades,  can  never  forget,  because  we  can  never 
lose  their  life-giving  and  ennobling  influences.  To  all  the  pro- 
saic arganient«  of  edacational  reformers  and  the  passionate  ap- 
peals of  envious  Philistines,  we  lift  up  the  triumphant  song  of 
refiy/^  0atcdeamu9igitur*  *  *  ♦  PereantosoreSy  quivisanU 
hurftchiv^  atque  if^rieores.^^ 

"We  will  not,  however,  appeal  solely  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  already  convinced,  nor  to  the  unreflecting  prefer- 
ences of  those  who  judge  from  their  own  direct  experience. 
We  think  it  is  susceptible  of  satisfactory  proof  that  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  common  life  of 
the  college  are  of  the  greatest  consequence,  to  deliver  it  ^  from 
that  gn)ss  vulgarity  of  taste  and  superficial  conceit  of  know- 
ledge to  which  we  are  especially  exposed.  Among  the  conserva- 
tive and  elevating  influences  which  are  most  efficient  in  the 
promotion  of  general  culture  there  are  few  so  important  as 
the  refining  influences  of  the  college  life.  It  takes  into  its  or- 
ganization a  band  of  young  men,  at  the  period  of  life  which 
it^  most  susceptible  of  permanent  influences — at  the  period 
when  they  are  not  too  old  to  be  easily  moulded,  and  not  too 
young  to  lose  the  forms  into  which  they  are  shaped.  It  iso- 
lates them  from  the  world.  It  surrounds  and  permeates  their 
very  being  with  the  intense  and  quickening  atmosphere  of  a 
community  of  youths  slightly  older  than  themselves,  who  are 
already  at  home  in  the  place,  and  therefore  masters  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  with  a  public  opinion  as  overpowering  as  heat  and 
as  searching  as  light.  These  strangers  are  by  natural  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  drawn  closely  together  as  allies  and 
friends,  and  before  they  are  aware  they  begin  to  understand  the 
sacred  import  of  the  words  "class"  and  "classmate."  Within  the 
class,  like  soon  finds  its  like,  and  friendships  are  speedily 
formed  on  the  basis  of  mutual  sympathy  which  are  so  closely 
cemented  under  the  varied  experiences  of  the  college  as  to 
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continne  unbroken  for  life.  The  pursnits  of  this  community 
are  profeesedly  intellectual.  The  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
each  of  its  members  are  occupied  more  or  less  predominantly 
with  intellectual  themes.  The  labors  and  anxieties,  the  strifes 
and  victories,  the  discussions  of  persons  and  things,  the  loves 
and  the  hostilities,  turn  chiefly  upon  snbjects  of  an  elevated 
character.  For  four  consecutive  years,  beginning  as  boys  and 
ending  as  men,  the  members  of  this  community  make  a  com- 
mon experience,  with  interruptions  frequent  and  long  enough 
to  give  greater  zest  to  their  peculiar  excitements.  This  life 
has  conventionalities  and  factitious  distinctions  of  its  own,  but 
they  are  grounded  on  no  such  false  and  superficial  reasons  as 
are  those  of  the  great  world  without,  but  are  far  more  jnst, 
more  honest,  more  sagacious,  and  more  generous  tlian  are  the 
distinctions  of  that  coarser  world.  True  manhood  in  intellect 
and  character  is  in  no  community  so  sagaciously  discerned  and 
so  honestly  honored  as  in  this  community.  Pretensions  and 
shams  are  in  none  more  speedily  and  cordially  detected  and 
exposed.  Whether  displayed  in  manners  or  in  intellectual 
efforts,  conceit  is  rebuked  and  effectually  repressed.  Modest 
merit  and  refined  tastes  are  appreciated,  first  by  the  select  few 
and  then  by  the  less  discerning  many.  Each  individual  spec- 
tator of  the  goings  on  of  this  active  life  is  learning  intellectual 
and  moral  lessons  which  he  cannot  forget  if  he  would,  and 
which  he  would  not  if  he  could,  and  he  comes  away  with  a 
rich  freight  of  the  most  salutary  experiences,  of  culture  in 
his  tastes,  his  estimates  of  character,  his  judgments  of  life,  as 
well  as  in  the  positive  achievements  of  literary  taste  and 
power. 

Let  any  reflecting  man  think  for  a  moment  of  the  kind  of 
education  which  society  furnishes  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
country,  apart  from  these  higher  inflaences.  Let  him  reflect 
on  the  trickery  of  business,  the  jobbery  of  politicians,  the 
slang  of  newspapers,  the  vulgarity  of  fashion,  the  sensational- 
ism of  popular  books,  the  shallowness  and  cant  that  dishonor 
the  pulpit  and  defile  v\orship,  and  he  may  reasonably  re- 
joice that  there  is  one  community  which  for  a  considerable 
period  takes  into  its  keeping  many  of  the  most  susceptible  and 
the  most  promising  of  our  youth,  to  give  them  better  tastes, 
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higher  aims,  and,  above  all,  to  teach  them  to  despiee  all  sorts 
of  intellectnal  and  moral  shams.  Whatever  overweening  im- 
portance the  college  student  may  attach  to  his  own  artificial 
life,  with  its  factitious  distinctions  and  its  one-sided  tastes,  it  is 
at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  what  he  values  and  rejoices 
in  is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  ignoble,  the  selfish,  the  preten- 
tions, and  the  trickish ;  that  he  has  been  tanght  to  honor  what 
is  true,  solid,  and  permanent,  and  perhaps  brings  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  discipline  refined  tastes  for  the  beautifal  in 
literature  and  art,  which  shall  adorn  his  own  life  and  brighten 
that  of  others.  Were  we  to  tear  out  of  our  American  life  the 
civilizing  and  culturing  influences  which  proceed  from  coU^ 
residence  and  college  associations,  we  should  do  much  to  vul- 
garize and  degrade  it.  If  we  vulgarize  and  degrade  the  life 
that  is  so  depressed  by  materialistic  tendencies,  and  beset  by 
grosser  temptations,  we  sliall  certainly  demoralize  it.  We 
cannot  safely  dispense  with  a  single  agency  which  tends  to 
elevate  and  refine  this  life,  least  of  all  with  an  agencv  which 
has  been  so  conspicuous  in  it^  history,  and  been  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  subtle  forces  of  its  better  manifestations. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  assert  that  thousands  of  the 
noblest  men  who  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  social  and 
professional  life,  would  b^  forward  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  indebted  to  the  cultivating  influences  of  college  friendehips 
and  college  associations,  for  the  germs  of  their  best  principles, 
their  noblest  aspirations  and  their  most  refined  tastes. 

With  the  views  which  we  have  expressed  there  are  many 
who  do  not  sympathize.  Not  a  few  regard  the  peculiar  in- 
fluences of  college  life  as  anything  but  refining,  as  tending 
rather  to  barbarism  than  to  civilization,  to  grossness  and  con- 
ceit rather  than  to  refinement  and  modest  self-estimation.  To 
such  we  have  no  further  arguments  to  oflTer.  Whether  they 
are  honestly  or  dishonestly  ignorant  and  unjust,  they  are 
hopelessly  irreclaimable.  With  those  who  do  nothing  but  rail, 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  reason.  Tliere  are  others  who  propose 
changes  which  would  materially  modify  the  whole  operation 
of  the  common  life  of  the  college.  They  would  remove  or  in- 
troduce features  which  would  weaken  or  set  aside  the  influ- 
ences which  we  have  enumerated.    They  would  do  so  with  the 
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express  design  of  avoiding  some  of  its  alleged  social  evils,  or 
with  the  desire  indirectly  to  accomplish  other  important  ends. 

The  first  of  these  changes  which  we  notice  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  dormitory  system.  This  has  been  seriously  urged 
by  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of  higher  education  as  a  most  de- 
sirable improvement  in  the  college  economy.  The  reasons 
adduced  in  its  favor  are  that  if  the  students  lived  in  lodgings 
they  would  be  brought  within  the  amenities  and  restraints 
of  the  family,  and  would  be  prevented  from  contracting  the 
exclusive  and  perverse  esprit  de  corps^  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  curse  of  colleges ;  in  short,  they  would  live,  and  feel,  and 
think,  and  act  more  as  other  human  beings  do,  and  less  like 
that  particular  variety  of  the  human  species  which  is  cloistered 
within  the  walls  of  a  college  and  secluded  from  the  ordinary 
influences  of  human  society.  The  expensiveness  to  the  col- 
lege of  providing  and  keeping  in  repair  a  large  number  of 
dormitory  buildings  is  also  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  duty  and 
desirableness  of  appropriating  the  money  required  for  these 
purposes  to  objects  that  are  more  properly  educational.  It  is 
often  asked,  ^'why  invest  so  much  money  in  brick  and  mortar,  in 
houses  for  students  to  dwell  in,  when  so  much  is  needed  for 
Balaries,  for  endowments,  for  prizes,  for  books,  and  apparatus? 
It  is  time  that  the  systejn  of  cloisters  and  quadrangles,  inher- 
ited from  other  times,  should  be  abandoned  with  the  changes 
required  by  modern  life.  More  than  half  of  the  barbarism 
and  absurdity  of  college  life  would  cease  if  the  students  were 
distributed  generally  throughout  the  community  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  were  members  of  its  families,  subject  to  their  re- 
Btraintsand  elevated  by  their  refining  influence.'^ 

To  these  questions  and  arguments  the  following  consid- 
erations are  pertinent.  First  of  all,  the  advantages  which  it  is 
thought  would  follow  from  the  distribution  of  students  in 
families  cannot  be  realized.  It  is  not  easy  to  find,  even  in  a  very 
large  community,  a  sufficient  number  of  families  which  would 
at  once  be  competent  and  willing  to  exert  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence over  the  students  even  of  a  small  college.  Families 
which  are  independent  in  respect  to  income  are  not  willing 
to  receive  lodgers,  least  of  all  students,  unless  they  can  assert 
Bome  claim  of  acquaintance  or  friendship.    If  the  families  are 
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dependent  upon  the  students  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
living,  the  students  will  control  so  many,  either  by  a  direct  or 
indirect  influence,  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  restraint, 
except  against  the  grossest  excesses,  and  not  always  against 
them.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  sufficiently  often  to  be 
hardened  into  an  intractable  fact,  that  students  who  reside  in 
the  most  faithful  and  conscientious  families  often  succeed  in 
making  them  their  allies  rather  than  their  guardians  and 
guides,  and  that  when  a  crisis  or  conflict  arises  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty,  the  families  in  which  any  considerable  por- 
tion  of  them  reside,  even  the  best  and  most  reasonable  families, 
more  usually  side  with  the  students  than  with  the  faculty.  If  the 
offense  or  custom  of  the  students  is  not  very  serious  in  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  the  interference  of  the  faculty  is  com- 
plained of  as  oificions  and  unreasonable.  Even  if  it  is  plainly 
mischievous  to  the  community  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb, 
if  it  has  been  often  forbidden  and  punished  and  is  yet  pertina- 
ciously persisted  in,  the  necessary  discipline  of  the  college  is 
often  greatly  weakened  by  an  antagonistic  or  at  least  an  nn- 
sympathizing  feeling  in  the  families  in  which  many  students  re- 
side. It  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  when  a  college 
is  situated  in  a  village  evdn  of  considerable  size,  the  college 
controls  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  the  facul- 
ty are  compelled  to  contend  against  the  public  opinion  both  of 
village  and  college  united.  It  is  often  the  case  in  a  much 
larger  community  that  the  families  in  which  a  few  students 
reside,  or  with  whom  they  visit,  are  strongly  moved  by  their 
representations  and  their  prejudices  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
excitement  in  a  direction  which  is  anything  but  favorable  to 
the  order  of  the  college  or  the  welfare  of  the  students  them- 
selves. The  restraints  and  refinements  of  family  life  should 
not  be  expected,  for  they  cannot  be  realized  for  a  large  comrau. 
nity  of  students,  except  by  those  collegians  who  reside  at  their 
own  homes  in  a  large  city.  It  may  be  questioned  in  respect  to 
these  students,  and  in  respect  to  all  who  can  reside  at  their  own 
homes  when  the  college  is  situated  in  their  own  city  or  vil- 
lage, whether  they  do  not  lose  more  by  the  absence  of  the 
salutary  excitements  and  educating  restraints  of  the  common 
life  of  the  college,  than  they  gain  by  the  restraints  and  refine- 
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itieDts  of  their  own  families.  This  leads  ns  to  observe  that  the 
residence  in  dormitories  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  stu- 
dents is  absolntely  essential  to  any  vigorous  and  definite  com- 
mon life.  Tliis  is  foremost  among  the  advantages  of  the  dormi- 
tory system.  If  the  maintenance  of  such  a  common  life  is 
desirable,  then  dormitories  are  essential.  The  students,  in  order 
to  enter  into  a  common  fellowship,  must  have  ready  access  to 
each  other's  society  on  an  equal  footing.  They  must  occupy  the 
same  premises  by  day  and  night,  so  that  they  can  see  one 
another  under  every  variety  of  circumstances.  They  must 
chat  and  talk  with  one  another  as  they  walk  and  as  they 
lounge.  They  must  be  able  to  discuss  the  topics  of  graver  and 
of  lighter  interest,  the  politics  of  the  country  and  the  politics 
of  the  college,  the  characters  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  the  leading  men  of  their  class  and 
college,  the  literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times  and  the  prom- 
inent writers  of  their  own  circle;  the  last  lesson,  the  last  lecture, 
the  last  boat  race,  and  the  last  party ;  they  must  be  able  to  re- 
port and  circulate  the  latest  joke,  the  latest  news,  and  the 
latest  canard.  If  college  students  are  distributed  in  lodgings 
throughout  the  village  or  city  they  will  form  sets  and  associate 
in  cliques,  which,  the  more  intimate  and  exclusive  they  are, 
are  likely  to  become  more  narrowing,  but  they  cannot  partake 
of  a  general  public  life  with  its  manifold  cross  and  counter  cur-* 
rents,  its  checks  and  counter  checks,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
the  plastic  minds  of  active  minded  and  sagacious  youth  is 
liberalizing  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  dormitory  system  gratifies  the  student's  desire  of  inde- 
pendence. It  fosters  that  feeling  of  self-reliance  which  is  suit- 
able for  his  time  of  life,  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pressed. At  the  same  time  it  tempers  and  tones  it  down  by 
the  manifold  restraints  of  the  community  in  which  he  dwells. 
At  the  age  when  a  boy  enters  college  it  is  usually  time  for  him 
to  be  released  from  the  petty  and  minute  oversight  of  the  do- 
mestic hoasehold  and  to  be  thrown  somewhat  upon  himself. 
"  The  wise  instructor,"  says  Emerson,  "  will  press  this  point 
of  securing  to  the  young  soul,  in  the  disposition  of  time  and 
the  arrangements  of  living,  periods  and  habits  of  solitude. 
The    high   advantage  of  university  life   is   often    the  mere 
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mechanical  one,  we  may  call  it,  of  a  separate  chamber  and  fire, 
which  parents  will  allow  the  boy,  without  hesitation,  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  do  not  think  needfal  at  home." 

At  this  period  of  life  he  mnst  in  some  form  or  other  make 
the  experiment  which  is  inevitable  for  all  of  passing  from  the 
restraints  of  the  family  into  those  of  the  great  community  of 
men.  He  makes  it  under  )>eculiar  advantages,  to  which  are 
incident  special  but  not  undesirable  perils.  He  cannot  be 
effectually  nor  can  he  be  advantageously  subjected  to  the  re- 
straints of  another  family  than  his  own.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  he  should  be  restricted  to  the  uncertain  chances  and  the 
narrowing  influences  of  a  private  and  exclusive  clique.  It  is 
far  better,  and  far  more  safe  that  he  should  be  cast  upon  the 
common  life  of  a  college  that  is  properly  restrained  by  skillful 
discipline,  that  is  guarded  by  wise  supervision  and  invigorated 
by  a  healthful  ethical   and  religions  life. 

Besidence  in  dormitories  is  also  morally  safer  than  the  dis- 
tribution of  students  in  lodgings.  Should  it  be  conceded  that 
it  is  attended  by  certain  peculiar  temptations,  it  is  also  at- 
tended with  certain  more  than  counterbalancing  advantages, 
so  far  as  it  subjects  the  student  to  a  more  direct  and  ready 
supervision  and  brings  him  within  the  reach  of  healthful  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Besidence  in  lodgings  withdraws  the  student 
from  supervision  and  opens  abundant  opportunities  for  secret 
mischief  and  gross  vice.  In  those  colleges  in  which  the 
students  are  largely  distributed  in  lodgings  it  is  notorious  that 
the  grossest  outrages  against  decency  are  plotted  and  executed 
in  apartments  which  are  remote  from  the  inspection  and  inter- 
ference of  the  college  officers,  and  that  the  most  deplorable 
examples  of  abandoned  sensualism  and  sin  are  more  frequent 
among  that  class  who  hide  themselves  in  remote  and  obscure 
habitations  that  they  may  indulge  themselves  in  secret  and 
undetected  vice.  Whatever  may  be  said  and  said  with  truth  of 
the  energy  of  temptation  and  the  facilities  to  sin  which  inevi- 
tably arise  in  a  congregated  mass  of  excitable  and  passionate 
youth  is  offset  by  what  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
restraining  and  elevating  influences  which  such  a  community 
develops  within  itself  when  its  sentiment  is  properly  directed 
and  reinforced.     Residence  in  a  dormitory  is  less  expensive 
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than  residence  in  lodgings,  and  is  therefore,  in  a  largo  institu- 
tion, absolntely  necessary,  unless  such  an  institution  is  con- 
tent to  be  a  college  for  the  rich,  which  would  involve  a  great 
calamity  for  both  rich  and  poor.  It  is  said  that  the  college  is 
not  obliged  to  furnish  lodgings  at  a  rate  below  that  which  the 
ordinary  and  natural  demand  wonld  justify.  We  reply  by  two 
considerations.  First,  the  college  can  furnish  apartments  in  pub- 
lic dormitories  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  private  parties  will  d^ 
it,  even  without  loss  to  itself;  and  second,  the  college  may  as 
properly  furnish  room  rent  as  tuition  to  its  pupils  at  less  than 
remunerative  rates  to  itself.  But  it  is  tiotorious  that  the  in- 
struction is  furnished  at  less  than  half  its  cost,  to  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  American  colleges  in  their  theory  and 
administration  are  all  beneficiary  institutions.  As  long  as  they 
remain  such,  it  follows  that  public  lodgings  should  be 
furnished  either  at  comparatively  high  rates,  because  the  col- 
lie can  do  it  more  advantageously  to  the  students  or  at  rates 
which  are  lower  because  they  are  beneficiary. 

Public  dormitories  may  and  should  be  made  more  conven- 
ient and  comfortable  than  private  apartments.  They  may 
and  should  be  provided  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, with  water,  gas,  and  heat,  and  everything  else  which 
conduces  to  health  and  morality,  to  neatness  and  self-respect. 
We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  excuse  or  defense  for  those  dor- 
mitories which  are  not  so  constructed  and  provided,  except  the 
excuse  or  defense  of  poverty,  and  for  this  the  guardians  and 
officers  are  not  responsible  as  long  as  they  themselves  suffer  in 
common  with  the  students.  But  we  have  delayed  too  long 
perhaps  upon  this  topic.  We  were  led  to  speak  of  the  dor- 
mitory in  connection  with  the  common  life  of  the  college.  To 
the  general  topic  we  again  return  and  observe  that  the  does 
system  is  essential  to  an  efiicient  and  energetic  common  col- 
lege life.  The  class  is  the  organic  centre,  or  rather  one  of  the 
organic  centres,  the  combination  of  which  constitutes  the  col- 
lege into  an  organic  whole.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  an 
American  college  without  fixed  classes  can  have  an  efiicient 
common  life.  The  English  universitives  find  in  the  separate 
colleges  the  proper  central  forces,  which  work  together  into 
what  there  is  of  university  feeling  and  university  life.    The 
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separate  college  are  distinct  commnnities  in  separate  bailJ- 
ings.  The  number  of  undergraduates  in  each  is  so  small,  and 
thej  are  brought  so  frequently  and  so  closely  together,  that 
though  they  may  differ  in  age  and  in  acquisitions,  they  make 
up  a  separate  family,  with  family  interests,  family  traditions, 
and  family  pride.  Closeness  and  frequency  of  intercourse, 
and  a  sense  of  family  honor,  with  their  common  relation  to  the 
#elder  fellows  who  eat  at  the  same  table  and  lodge  under  the 
same  roof,  unite  them  all  by  many  ties  and  connect  together 
men  of  different  years  and  attainments  by  warm  and  intimate 
friendships.  In  the  American  college,  the  class  is  the  cbanned 
circle  within  which  the  individual  student  contracts  the  most 
of  his  friendships,  and  finds  his  fondest  and  most  cherished 
associations.  The  sentiment  of  his  class  is  that  which  influ- 
ences him  most  efficiently,  and  is  to  him  oflen  the  only  atmos- 
phere of  his  social  life.  He  enters  the  college  community  as 
a  timid  and  often  an  uncultivated  novice,  he  meets  with  a 
company  of  strangers  to  one  another  and  strangers  to  the 
place,  its  cnstoms,  and  its  inhabitants.  These  are  all  sup* 
posed  to  have  reached  the  same  grade  of  intellectual  culture 
and  are  destined  to  be  associates  and  competitors  for  four 
years  in  the  same  studies  and  the  same  amusements — in  the 
same  relations  and  the  same  rivalships.  The  members  of 
this  community  are  at  once  united  by  a  sense  of  their  common 
strangeness  to  the  place  and  by  the  mutual  sympathy  which  it 
engenders.  This  union  is  usually  cemented  by  the  antagonism 
in  which  this  newly  formed  society  finds  itself  with  respect  to 
the  superior  classes,  and  is  more  firmly  fixed  by  the  necessity 
of  protection  and  defense.  Its  members  soon  become  interested 
students  of  each  otlier^s  powers  and  observers  of  each  other's 
progress.  Tliey  meet  in  the  same  class-room,  or  hear  from  one 
another  of  the  achievements  and  characteristics  of  a  few 
prominent  individuals.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  at  first  stand 
in  the  foreground  become  less  conspicuous  and  others  take 
their  place,  till  under  the  searching  tests  of  the  class-room  the 
capacity  of  each  man  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  under 
the  still  more  sagacious  and  nearer  scrutiny  of  youthful  com- 
panions, the  character  and  temper  as  well  as  the  practical 
sense  and  judgment  of  each  are  thoroughly  tested.    Like  is 
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attached  to  its  like  and  the  foundations  of  friendshipe  begin  to 
be  laid,  some  of  which  do  not  earvive  the  fortunes  of  the 
college  generation,  while  others  endure  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  earthly  life.  Each  term  has  experiences  and  a  history 
which  is  limited  to  the  class,  but  in  which  every  member  of 
the  class  takes  a  lively  interest.  Each  college  year  carries  this 
community  through^ts  appointed  cycle.  As  the  youthful  ex- 
citements of  the  beginning  are  gradually  sobered  into  the  more 
thoughtful  anticipations  that  gather  around  the  close,  the  fervor 
of  its  friendships  increase  rather  than  abate,  till  at  the  hour  of 
parting  the  class  feeling  becomes  more  intense  and  the  ties  of 
its  union  are  welded  into  links  of  iron. 

But  while  the  class  is  the  most  important  society  to  the  col- 
lege student,  the  class  itself  shares  largely  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  college  community,  being  largely  formed  by  it  and  react- 
ing upon  it.  The  new  class  lives  upon  the  common  life  of  the 
whole  body,  while  it  in  turn  ministers  to  and  modifies  that  life. 
It  is,  however,  as  essential  to  an  efiScient  common  life,  as  an 
energetic  and  eiticient  local  community,  whether  it  be  town- 
ship, county,  or  state,  is  essential  to  an  energetic  national  life. 
Should  the  class  be  destroyed  or  set  aside  by  the  substitution  of 
the  regime  of  the  university  for  the  regitne  of  the  college,  the  en- 
ergy and  interest  of  the  common  life  that  at  present  charac- 
terizes the  American  college,  must  inevitably  go  with  it. 
8ach  intimacies  can  only  be  developed  by  the  common  studies 
and  common  interest8,th6  common  enjoyments  and  common  an- 
tagonisms of  a  succession  of  years,  during  the  most  plastic  age. 
If  we  substitute  for  them  the  classes  that  are  held  together 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months  by  common  attendance  in  the 
same  lecture  room,  and  these  classes  are  then  broken  up  and 
re-formed  of  new  materials  in  new  combinations,  we  shall  lose 
much  of  the  charm  and  more  of  the  educating  power  of  the 
college  life.  Whatever  this  common  life  is  worth  in  its  mani- 
fold training  of  the  intellect  to  practical  judgments  and  of  the 
heart  to  its  finer  affections,  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  class  sys- 
tem is  greatly  weakened  or  practically  abandoned.  The 
value  of  these  influences  is  in  our  view  another  weighty  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  retaining  fixed  classes,  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  already  been  urged. 
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We  ought  not  in  this  connection  to  omit  entirely  another 
prominent  feature  of  the  college  as  a  community,  viz.,  the 
arrangements  for  cnltnre  and  enjoyment  furnished  by  the 
so-called  college  societies^  secret  and  open,  larger  and  smaller. 
These  societies  are  common  to  all  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  £nroi)e  and  America.  Their  existence  in  some  form  is  a 
necessary  outgrowth  of  human  nature.-  In  similar  circum- 
stances ardent  and  ambitions  young  men  will  devise  some 
expedient  for  self-improvement,  particularly  in  rhetorical  and 
literary  exercises.  The  university  cannot  furnish  all  the  cul- 
ture of  this  sort  which  is  required,  nor  if  it  could  would  it  be 
either  as  acceptable  or  as  efficient  as  that  which  is  originated 
and  managed  by  young  men  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  American  colleges,  animated  as  they  most  be  with 
the  practical  and  independent  spirit  of  the  country  and  sym- 
pathizing most  warmly  with  every  public  movement,  whether 
political  or  literary,  these  associations  should  have  assumed 
great  prominence  and  should  have  exercised  a  powerful  edu- 
cating influence.  The  social  tendendies  of  young  men  would 
naturally  lead  to  associations  for  other  than  exclusively  litera- 
ry purposes.  The  clannish  tendencies  which  result  from  their 
warm  likings  and  their  violent  antagonisms,  as  well  as  thdr 
newly  developed  feelings  of  independence  would  tend  to  make 
these  societies  exclusive  and  secret.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  general  question  of  the  desirableness  or  the  unde- 
sirableness  of  some  associations  of  this  sort.  It  is  scarcely 
open  for  discussion.  They  are  so  natural  to  young  men,  in- 
deed to  men  of  all  ages,  as  not  to  need  defense  or  justification. 
Whether  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  secret  or  guarded 
by  a  mysterious  reserve,  and  so  involved  with  a  factitioas 
importance,  admits  of  more  question.  The  love  of  secrecy 
and  reserve  is  too  strong  in  hnman  nature,  and  especially  in 
boyish  nature,  to  be  easily  thwarted.  We  doubt  the  expedi- 
ency because  we  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  destroying  or 
preventing  secret  societies.  That  such  societies  may  be,  and 
sometimes  are,  attended  with  very  great  evils,  is  confessed  by 
the  great  majority  of  college  graduates.  Prominent 
among  these  evils  is  the  fostering  of  an  intriguing  and  polit- 
ical spirit,  which  is  incongruous  with  the  general  tendencies 
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of  college  life  toward  justice  and  generosity,  and  the  division 
of  the  community  and  the  classes  into  hostile  factions.  What- 
ever excesses  attend  them,  of  late  hours,  late  suppers,  noisy 
demonstrations,  and  convivial  indulgences,  should  be  repressed 
by  the  good  sense  and  manlier  spirit  of  the  college  community. 
Ck>uld  the  continuity  of  these  societies,  from  one  college  year 
to  another,  be  broken  up,  the  college  life  would  be  greatly 
ennobled. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  suggests  another  which  is 
nearly  akin,  and  that  is  whether  the  arrangements  for  social 
life  in  the  college  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  complete. 
Is    it    practicable    and    desirable    that   such    arrangements 
should  be  more   attractive?     Some  colleges  have  provided 
bowling  alleys  for  exercise  and  relaxation.     Ought  billiard 
rooms  and  club  rooms  to  be  added  f    Is  it  desirable  that  public 
parlors  should  be  furnished,  or  places  convenient  for  rendezvous 
and  conversation  t    Questions  of  this  sort  are   more   easily 
asked  than  answered.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  with- 
draws the  students  from  resorts  for  eating  and  drinking  or 
gaming,  which  may  furnish  facilities  for  other  excesses,  is  ^ 
much  gain  to  academic  manners  and  morals.     An  accessible 
and  cheerful  reading  room,  furnished  amply  with  the  best 
newspapers  and  journals,  should  be  esteemed  a  necessity,  and 
if  it  were  made  attractive  and  tasteful  in  its  apf>ointment8  and 
famished  with  retiring  rooms  for  conversation,  and  could  be 
rigidly    controlled    by  the  rules  of   gentlemanly  etiquette, 
would  be  a  most  desirable  and  useful  agency  in  the  college 
community.    The  tendencies  to  barbarism  and  roughness  are 
manifold  in  the  college.    Jeremy  Taylor  enumerates  as  among 
the  miseries  of  our  human  life,  that  the  boy  at  a  certain  age 
yields  himself  in  subjection  to  ''  a  caitiif  spirit."    That  a  caitiff 
spirit  prowls  around  the  buildings  of  every  college  and  some- 
times takes  possession  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  its  inhabitants 
is  too  notorious  to  need  any  evidence.    Whatever  may  impede 
its  influence  or  repress  its  manifestations  is  obviously  most 
salutary.     That  this  spirit  has  sometimes  been  exasperated 
and    rendered    more    brutal    and    barbarous    by    barbarous 
methods  of  punishment   may  be  sately   admitted,    without 
abating  at  all  from  the  authority  of  any  existing  government 
VOL.  xxvm.  33 
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or  without  conceding  in  the  least  to  the  fine  delnfiion  that  a 
college  commanity  can  be  managed  without  rigid  authority; 
and  even  in  entire  consistency  with  the  doctrine  that  the  govern- 
ment must  be  absolute  in  its  commands  and  summary  in  its 
administration.  Whatever  removes  the  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  mere  authority  or  even  for  the  semblance  of  its  asser- 
tion is  usually  acknowledged  to  be  a  real  blessing  with  men 
and  brutes,  and  a  college  student  may  surely  take  rank  some- 
where between  the  extremes  of  the  series. 

Tliat  a  college  community  requires  rules  and  that  rules  must 
be  enforced  by  discipline  will  not  be  disputed.  That  a  cei^ 
tain  measure  of  inspection  and  supervision  should  also  be  ex- 
ercised over  this  community,  to  preserve  decorum  in  the  apart- 
ments and  grounds,  would  scarcely  be  denied.  It  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  easy  to  answer  the  question  how  minute  the  supervision 
of  the  college  authorities  should  be.  Upon  this  subject  opin- 
ions diifer  very  widely,  and  these  opinions  differ  in  the  case  of 
the  same  persons  with  their  varying  circumstances.  One  class 
of  critics  contend  for  the  constant  and  minute  supervision  of  a 
Jesuit  seminary,  every  rule  and  provision  of  which  is  founded 
on  suspicion  and  distrust.  Another  class  would  abandon  all 
special  rules  and  inspection  and  leave  the  students  entirely  to 
their  own  sense  of  honor  and  decorum.  One  class  of  advisers 
would  proceed  on  the  principle  that  all  students  are  liars  and 
scoundrels,  another  that  they  are  all  gentlemen  and  men  of 
truth ;  neither  of  which  opinions  happens  to  be  just.  The  complaint 
is  otlen  heard  and  urged  with  special  earnestness  for  or  against 
this  or  that  college,  that  in  one  collie  the  instructors  are  on 
intimate  and  familiar  terms  with  their  pupils  and  exert  over 
them  a  paternal  supervision,  while  in  the  other  they  are  dis- 
tant and  leave  the  pupils  to  themselves.  Some  insist  that  if  stu* 
dents  reside  together  they  should  be  inspected  in  their  apart- 
ment by  day  and  carefully  locked  in  at  an  early  hour  by  night 
Others  would  leave  them  alone  by  day  and  night,  without  even 
the  presence  of  an  ofScer  in  the  building  in  which  they  congre- 
gate, and  to  and  from  which  they  have  ready  access  and  egress 
at  all  hours.  Many  insist  that  all  special  laws  and  penalties 
provoke  disorder  and  mischief,  while  others  insist  that  oolite 
laws  should  be  many  and  be  strictly  enforced.    We  cannot  dis- 
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cnss  these  questions  in  detail,  nor  need  we  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate the  system  of  college  residence  and  general  supervision. 
The  English  system  of  locking  in  at  an  early  hour  is  manifest- 
ly nnsuited  to  the  general  freedom  of  our  institutions,  and  it 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  security  against  a  single  vice.  It  is 
better  adapted  to  their  system  of  small  colleges  in  each  of  which 
the  inmates  live  in  some  sort  a  family  life.  It  is  the  supple- 
ment or  counterpoise  to  the  greater  freedom  of  their  students 
in  many  other  respects,  as  in  daily  attendance  at  lectures  and 
in  daily  examinations  of  the  work  performed.  It  is  in 
fact  the  single  controlling  influence  which  the  college  can  con- 
stantly enforce,  in  place  of  which  the  American  college  has 
manifold  more  efficient  substitutes.  Frequent  visitation  of  the 
students  by  day  and  evening  has  been  recommended  by  many 
as  essential  to  the  faithful  supervision  and  the  parental  care 
which  the  college  is  bound  to  exercise.  This  was  practised  in 
many  of  our  colleges  in  other  times  and  has  not  been  entirely 
disused.  In  some  instances  the  lodgings  of  students  have  been 
attached  to  and  been  alternate  with  the  residences  of  professors 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  inspection  more  constant  and 
complete.  It  has  been  generally  found  that  such  minute  and 
constant  supervision  is  exceedingly  ungrateful  ind  annoying, 
because  it  presents  the  aspect  of  meddling ;  and  it  provokes  in 
return  an  antagonistic  attitude  in  manifold  petty  annoyances. 
The  aggression  of  constant  interference  provokes  the  resistance 
of  boyish  mischief  and  arouses  the  wrath  of  the  manhood  that 
is  half  developed  and  is  therefore  intensely  jealous  for  its  in- 
vaded rights.  The  proper  medium  between  the  too  little  and 
the  too  much,  is  for  the  government  to  maintain  and  occasion- 
ally to  assert  its  right  of  visitation,  to  provide  for  the  presence 
in  every  dormitory  by  day  and  night  of  officers  clothed  with 
complete  authority,  but  to  exercise  its  supervision  chiefly  by 
methods  that  are  indirect.  The  judgment  of  what  students 
are  doing  and  the  control  of  their  movements  can  be  most  effi- 
ciently exercised  by  their  presence  at  all  the  required  exercises, 
by  constant  responsibility  for  the  work  of  every  day,  and  by 
the  manly  and  scholarly  sentiment  of  the  college  community. 
The  monitor's  returns  and  the  instructors'  record  book,  when 
closely    watched    and    efficiently    used,    if    conjoined    with 
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occasional  personal  interviews  with  stndents  who  are  any  way 
derelict  are,  we  are  persnaded,  the  most  efficient  as  well  as  the 
least  oppressive  instruments  of  official  supervision.  That 
the  sentiment  of  tlie  college  community  ft  far  more  important 
and  far  more  efficient  than  is  commonly  supposed  we  have 
already  sought  to  establish.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant enquiry  whether  any  system  of  measures  can  be 
devised  by  which  this  public  sentiment  can  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  tone  and  can  be  maintained  in  greater  efficiency.  Can 
any  formal  arrangement  be  made  by  officers,  discipline,  or 
studies  which  shall  introduce  into  the  community  better  and 
more  efficient  influences.  It  is  manifest  that  these  infiuenceB 
must  to  a  great  extent  be  personal  and  individual.  The  selec- 
tion of  officers  of  high  personal  character  and  of  ardent  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  students  ia  the 
first  condition  of  success  in  this  respect.  The  maintenance 
of  a  certain  degree  of  free  and  familiar  intercourse  between 
them  and  their  pupils  is  equally  essential.  The  traditions  of 
some  of  the  colleges  in  this  country  are  unfavorable  to  a  too 
familiar  intimacy,  and  the  feelings  of  the  students  themselves 
demand  a  measure  of  reserve  and  isolation  on  both  sides.  Too 
much  advice,  ^especially  if  it  is  obtrusively  administered,  is  if 
possible  more  offensive  than  too  much  supervision.  The 
students  themselves  naturally  withdraw  firom  the  society  of 
those  who  are  older  than  themselves  and  who  hold  official  re- 
lations which  involve  some  constraint  on  both  sides.  The 
opinions  and  sympathies  of  their  fellows  are  of  far  grater  con- 
cern to  them  than  the  judgments  and  feelings  of  their  instruc- 
tors. While  all  this  is  true  there  is  room  even  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangements,  for  the  exertion  of  a  very  efficient  inflnenoe 
over  the  college  community,  by  those-  who  are  disposed  to 
use  it.  The  English  universities  have  one  advantage  how- 
ever which  we  should  seek  to  engraft  upon  our  system.  The 
intercourse  of  the  tutor  with  his  pupil  is  constant  and  inti- 
mate. It  is  often  generous  and  confiding.  The  tutor  works 
with  his  pupil  and  teaches  him  how  to  work.  He  sympathizea 
with  his  difficulties  as  well  as  corrects  his  mistakes.  He  in* 
spires  his  ambitions  and  elevates  his  aims,  he  liberalizes  hia 
drudgeries  and  imparts  to  the  fiagging  somewhat  of  his  own 
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enthuBiasm.  He  lays  the  foundation  for  life-long  friendBhips, 
and  in  this  way  perpetuates  his  own  influence,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  own  attainments  and  culture.  Can  we  do  anything  of  the 
sort  f  We  could  if  we  had  the  means.  We  could  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  ^^  fellows"  and  ^'  pri- 
vate tutors "  without  many  of  its  incidental  evils.  The  ad- 
vantages to  our  system  of  instruction  of  terminable  feUcw- 
ships  or  scholars  of  the  house  has  already  been  insisted  on. 
The  services  which  they  naight  render  as  connecting  links 
between  oflScers  and  students  are  if  possible  still  more  impor- 
tant. The  presence  in  a  college  community  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  recent  graduates,  of  eminent  attainments  and  of 
attractive  characters,  who  should  share  in  the  sympathies  and 
have  access  to  the  opinions  of  the  undergraduates,  whose  associa- 
tions should  be  constant  with  the  better  men  of  all  the  classes, 
while  their  services  as  tutors  and  guides  to  the  weaker  should 
open  to  them  abundant  opportunities  for  beiriending  them  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  efficient  in 
elevating  the  tone  of  college  opinion  and  of  college  scholar- 
ship, manners,  and  morals.  Such  a  provision  would  go  farther 
than  any  other  towards  redeeming  these  communities  from 
much  of  the  reproach  which  rests  upon  them,  however  unde- 
served and  exaggerated  it  often  may  be. 

Dr.  Arnold  remarks  more  than  once  in  his  letters  to  this 
effect,  if  the  sixth  form  is  with  me  I  can  defy  and  control  all 
other  evil  influences.  This  thought  occurs  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  enquiry  whether  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  the 
highest  of  all,  should  not  have  the  place  of  a  somewhat  more  de- 
cided manhood  than  is  allowed  it,  in  respect  to  its  methods  of 
study,  its  relations  to  the  instructors,  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  controlling  sentiment  of  the  institution.  (Tnder  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  laws  a  somewhat  different  position  has  been 
accorded  to  it  in  all  these  respects  than  has  been  conceded  to 
the  other  classes.  The  studies  pursued  are  at  once  more  di- 
rectly liberal  as  well  as  more  practical.  They  are  at  least  more 
practical  in  the  sense  of  having  a  more  vital  relation  to  the 
principles  which  underlie  individual  faith  and  character,  to 
the  historical  and  political  questions  which  agitate  the  world 
of  living  men  as  well  as  to  the  literature  in  which  men  of 
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culture  find  at  once  their  refreshment  and  inspiration.  The 
methods  of  instruction  may  be  less  constrained,  and  the  inter- 
course with  instructors  more  free  and  condding.  Some 
have  advised  that  the  freedom  of  the  university  should  be 
introduced  in  the  closing  year,  and  Uiat  for  the  selection 
of  their  studies  as  well  as  for  irresponsibility  in  pursuing 
them  the  Seniors  should  be  more  largely  letl  to  themselves. 
We  have  already  given  the  reasons  why  elective  studies  can- 
not to  a  very  great  extent  be  allowed  and  why  private  eUtdiee 
are  to  be  prefeiTed.  It  is  however  altogether  essential  to  the 
perfection  and  tlie  full  development  of  the  college  system,  that 
the  last  year  of  college  life  should  be  turned  to  its  best  account 
in  self-culture.  With  its  beginning  there  begins  to  be  deveU 
oped  even  tn  the  frivolous  and  the  idle  the  sense  of  individual 
responsiiibity  for  the  future.  Many  of  the  studies  invite 
to  manly  and  moral  reflection.  Many  of  them  exercise  the 
inventive  and  aesthetic  powers  to  an  unwonted  degree.  All 
of  them  introduce  the  students  to  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  cultivated  men  on  subjects  of  comprehensive  and  general 
interc.'St.  During  this  year  the  student  begins,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  read,  and  is  tasked  to  learn  how 
to  read.  All  these  influences  tend  to  awaken  whatever  of 
manliood  may  hitherto  have  lain  dormant,  and  to  quicken 
into  life  some  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  his  influence  over 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Whatever  can  be  done  to 
turn  these  advantages  to  the  most  efiScient  use  wUl  elevate  the 
tone  of  feeling  in  the  whole  coll^^.  We  do  not  advise 
the  release  of  the  Senior  from  any  of  the  obligations  of  an 
enforced  system  of  study.  He  needs  them  as  much  as  ever 
and  can  profit  by  them  more  than  ever.  But  he  can  certainly 
be  made  to  understand  the  value  of  a  manly  sympathy  with 
the  decorum  and  order  of  the  college  and  the  importance  of 
his  own  influence  in  this  regard.  It  is  not  desirable  that  he 
should  be  instructed  without  constant  responsibility  for  his 
work.  But  he  may  certainly  be  treated  as  a  man  who  has 
ceased  to  be  a  school  boy,  and  has  begun  to  feel  his  responsi- 
bility for  his  influence.  The  Senior  year  ought  to  be  the 
busiest  year  of  all,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  overburdened 
with  manifold  and  novel  studies.    The  habits  of  thorough 
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work  and  the  Batisfaction  of  Bdccesefnl  achievement,  which 
come  from  a  very  few  things 'well  and  carefully  done,  is  worth 
qaite  as  much  to  the  character  as  it  is  to  the  intellect. 
Whatever  gives  tone  to  either  in  the  manan^ement  of  the  Senior 
class  in  any  American  college  will  give  elevation  and  tone  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
labor  and  hope  for,  that  in  the  future  development  of  the  college 
system  the  Senior  class  may  feel  its  responsibility  and  ex- 
ercise its  influence  for  good  with  greater  efficiency,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  American  colleges  may  attain  a  nobler  and 
more  healthful  common  life. 

Our  discussion  of  this  common  life  requires  us  to  consider  the 
moral  and  religious  influences  which  may  properly  be  em- 
ployed in  invigorating  and  controlling  it.  This  subject  opens 
a  somewhat  wide  and  perplexing  field  of  discussion  and  must 
be  reserved  for  another  paper. 
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Article  IH.— ROMANISM.* 

It  may  be  fairly  presomed  that  when  the  respected  foander 
of  this  couiw  of  lectures  made  hia  will,t  he  had  no  personal 
apprehension  that  Romanism  would  ever  become  a  formidable 
power  in  this  continent.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  Soman  Catholic  Church 
as  the  sworn  foe  of  a  reasonable  religion,  and  as  the  mother  of 
all  superstitious  devotion.  He  inherited  the  traditions  of  his 
race  and  of  his  church  ;  and  we  can  understand  that  he  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  do  what  he  could  to  give  emphasis  to  the  pro- 
testantism of  the  English  Church  by  providing  that  one  lecture 
at  least  should  be  directed  against  error  and  sn^>erstition  as 
taught  by  and  witnessed  in  the  Church  of  Home. 

In  fact  Romanism  was  in  a  bad  way,  one  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  writhing  under  the  assaults  of  French  infidelity.  The 
blows  of  Yoltaire  and  of  his  comrades  were  falling  thick  and 
fast. '  There  was  a  sting  in  the  sharpness  of  their  wit.  Their 
arguments  became  the  staple  of  ordinary  conversation.  The 
educated  classes,  the  men  of  science,  the  people  of  fashion, 
working  and  ill-informed  people  besides,  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  church,  and  laughed  contemptuously  at  its  absurdities 
and  superstitions. 

In  England,  Roman  Catholics  were  still  suffering  under 
political  disablities,  and  all  they  expected  was  the  right  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
their  own  church.  They  scarcely  looked  for  anything  more. 
They  knew  that  the  mind  and  conscience  of  England  were 
against  them,  and  that  even  their  safety  lay  in  the  modesty  of 
their  bearing,  and  in  the  unobtrusiveness  of  their  belie&. 

♦  The'Fifth  Price  Lecture,  deliyerei}  in  Trinity  Church,  Boeton,  Wednesdaj, 
March  10,  1S69. 

t  Mr.  WiLUiJf  Puoi,  by  his  will,  dated  A  D.  ITIO,  made  proriaion  for  a 
courae  of  eight  lecturea  upon  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  to  be  deliTcnd 
annually,  during  Lent,  in  Boston.  To  this  porpoee  he  devoted  the  proceeds  of 
the  rent  of  a  house,  which  then  brought  sixteen  pounds  a  year. 
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In  all  European  protestant  lands  and  in  this  country,  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  was  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  Roman- 
ism was  at  an  end,  that  the  battle  with  it  had  been  fought, 
and  that  whether  it  might  or  might  not  last  long  in  Bomish 
conntries,  it  could  have  only  a  precarious  existence  elsewhere. 
Home  had  no  great  champions  who  could  uphold  her  waning 
glories  by  the  force  of  their  talents.  Her  Bossuets,  Bourda- 
loues,  Fenelons,  and  the  like  were  gone.  Her  de  Maistres, 
Chateaubriands,  La  Oordaires,  Mohlers,  and  the  like  had  not 
yet  come. 

To-day  Bomanism  is  immensely  stronger  than  it  was  an  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  has  numerous  advocates  well  equipped  for 
their  work.  Its  area  is  much  broader,  its  spirit  is  more  active 
and  buoyant,  and  it  asserts  its  claims  to  universal  sovereignty 
without  either  abatement  or  disguise.  In  England  and  in 
America  especially,  it  is  pushing  itself  forward  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  in  the  establishment  of  churches  and  schools,  and 
in  the  erection  of  new  dioceses,  in  the  introduction  of  monas- 
tic orders,  and  in  the  increased  pomp  of  its  ritual.  The  secu- 
lar newspapers  report  its  religious  services,  and  the  sermons  of 
its  preachers  ;  and  every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  general 
doings  and  fortunes  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  forced  to  feel 
that  Bomanism  is  once  more  a  living,  tangible  power  which  is 
confronting  us  without  fear  and  with  decided  audacity. 

It  has,  however,  undoubtedly  lost  much  that  it  prized 
hitherto,  especially  in  its  conflicts  with  Protestantism.  It  can 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  arm  of  secular  authority,  nor  induce 
sovereigns  like  Philip  of  Spain,  or  Charles  of  France,  to  draw 
the  sword  and  to  light  fires  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Its 
relations  with  the  State  in  Boman  Catholic  conntries  are  dis- 
turbed, and  its  prestige  is  diminished.  It  has  nevertheless 
accepted  promptly,  though  under  protest,  the  new  situation  in 
which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  advance  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty throughout  the  civilized  world.  • 

You  will  not  expect  me,  at  this  time,  to  enter  upon*  any 
inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  the  influence  of  Bomish  ways  of  thinking,  and  to  the  new 
growth  of  the  Boman  Church.  I  seek  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  the  fact  that  in  treating  of  Bomanism  we  are  dealing 
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with  an  actaal  thmg^  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  exigency  of  time  and  place. 

It  has  been  too  moch  onr  habit  to  spend  onr  strength  upon 
certain  peculiarities  of  Romanism,  which  do  not  touch  its  heart 
We  find  fault  with  its  measures.  We  impeach  it  because  it  is 
in  league  with  absolutism  in  the  State,  or  because  it  is  at  war 
with  republican  institutions,  or  because  it  is  unwilling  to  gi?e 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  freely  to  the  people,  or  because  the  con- 
fessional is  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  families,  or 
because  it  keeps  alive  gross  superstitions  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  or  because  it  is  not  friendly  to  popular  education, 
or,  lastly,  because  it  insists  upon  the  principle  of  authority,  and 
suppresses  freedom  of  thinking. 

We  impeach  it  again  be^auce  it  does  not  inculcate  the  love 
and  practice  of  truth,  and  because  its  casuistry  is  often  danger- 
ous to  the  purity  of  the  personal  conscience. 

These  and  kindred  charges  are  well  founded  indeed  in  gen* 
eral,  yet  Borne  is  flexible  and  subtle  in  her  ways,  and  she  has 
an  answer  more  or  less  explicit,  which  she  is  always  ready  to 
make  whenever  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  criticism  upon  her 
measures.*  In  America  ahe  has  her  Sunday  schools,  and  her 
people  are  allowed  the  use  of  their  Bibles  under  certain 
restrictions.  In  France  her  foremost  prelates  and  priests  are 
endeavoring,  to  convince  the  people  that  the  church  is  the 
great  guardian  of  society,  and  that  in  all  that  appertains  to 
purity  of  manners,  to  the  preservation  of  marriage,  to  the  nur- 
ture of  childhood  in  virtue,  she  is  doing  her  duty  to  the 
utmost. 

Since  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848,  the  authorities 
of  the  church  in  some  countries  have  been  seeking  her  estab- 

*  I  cite  the  following,  from  the  Histoire. . .  .de  la  Com|>agiiie  de  Jesus. . .  .per 
J.  Or6tineaa-Joly.  *'  Lea  Ddvoj^s  n'ont  pas  cese^  de  dire  que  rBgliee  Gatholiqae, 
and  lee  J6auitee  en  partionlier,  d6rebaient  aox  fiddles  la  conDaitsanoe  dee  Saintes 
Eeritures ;  eependant  en  dehon  de  Bellarmin,  de  Tolet,  de  8^  et  de  Ck>nieliiu  i 
Lapide,  voiii  la  r6ponie  que  tant  d'ezdgdtes  adreesaient  i  dee  pareillee  impnta- 
tiosa.  On  las  aooasait  de  tenir  la  Bible  sona  le  boisseau ;  lis  en  reoommandeat 
la  lecture,  lis  la  traduisent.  Us  Texpliquent  dans  toutes  lea  cbairea  et  daos  toutes 
lee  langues.  Us  semblent  a'arracher  les  difficnltds  pour  y  donner  dee  eolntions,  et 
oes  solutions  auz  yeux  meme  de  la  sclenoe,  doiventayoir  plus  d'autorit6  que  eeQei 
doBt  lei  PMeftantssont  si  aooTent  glorifi^"— Tom.  IV.  p.  2S4.286. 
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lishment  upon  a  basis  of  simple  and  complete  independence  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  United  States  they  are  professedly  satis- 
fied with  the  laws  by  which  we  are  all  governed.  The  pos- 
ture of  the  Roman  hierarchy  here,  in  this  particular,  has  made 
sufficient  impression  in  France  to  elicit  notice  and  admiration 
in  the  Bevue  dea  deitx  Mondea.  If  then  in  a  matter  so  weighty 
as  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  they  can  vary  their 
policy  without  any  embarrassment  or  annoyance  to  them- 
selves, we  ought  surely  to  understand  that  it  is  a  mere  waste 
of  strength,  in  a  day  of  earnest  strife,  to  strike  the  Romish 
system  hard  blows  anywhere  but  in  its  doctrine.  For  in  this 
respect  Rome  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  inflexible.  She 
may  from  time  to  time  vary  or  disguise  the  spirit  of  her  poli- 
cy, she  may  veil  her  dogma  under  pressure,  but  she  will  not 
deny  nor  modify  it. 

What  is  it  then  that  separates  us  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  ?  What  is  it  that  renders  intercommunion,  at  least 
for  the  present,  impossible  ?  When  we  remember  that  our 
own  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome  are  professedly  Chris- 
tian— that  we  have  and  hold  in  common  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Atonement,  of  original 
sin  and  the  like — that  we  both  recognize  the  Kicene  Creed 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  (Rome  having  added,  however,  the 
Apocryphal  books  to  the  Canon),  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion must  be  found,  of  course,  in  the  things  which  are 
deemed  essential  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  which  are  repu' 
diated  by  us.  After  due  analysis  we  find  these  to  be  the  papacy 
and  the  mass  with  their  corollaries  and  logical  deductions  which 
Rome  has  transmuted  into  acts.  The  one  is  the  crowning 
error  and  the  other  the  crowning  superstition  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  one  concerns  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  other  colors  the  whole  conception 
of  Christian  life  and  worship.  If  we  accept  the  papacy,  our 
action  forthwith  is  affected,  for  we  place  ourselves  in  visible 
communion  with  the  Pope.  If  we  accept  the  mass  our  action 
is  equally  affected,  for  we  adore  what  we  believe  to  be  onr 
present  Lord,  and,  in  either  or  in  both  cases,  we  should  be- 
come what  Romanists  would  call  good  Catholics.  And  w^ 
should,  in  their  judgment,  cease  to  be  good  Catholics  if  we 
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rejected  either.  In  these  then  we  find  the  differentia  of  Bo- 
xnaniBm.  They  conetitate  it,  bo  that  wheresoev^er  these  are 
held,  acknowledged,  or  seen,  we  see  the  specific  thing  which 
we  name  Romanism.  Let  ns  now  ascertain  what  we  under- 
stand by  these  two  terms. 

I.  The  papacy  is  the  office  which,  in  the  judgment  and  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch,  is  filled 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  is  regarded  as  the  porUifex 
mawirmts  of  the  whole  Ohurch  of  Ohrist.  Pontifex  mazimos! 
The  very  word  brings  up  memories  of  the  imperial  city  before 
it  became  Christian.  Julins  Offisar  was  pontifex  maximus— 
the  office  was  held  by  all  the  Csesars — ^it  was  held  wliile 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  worshiping  their  Lord  in  the 
catacombs,  or  dying  in  the  amphitheatre  ^'  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday,"  associated  the  office  with  all  cruelty  and  impiety. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Pope  is  the  head,  the  ruler,  and  the 
teacher  of  the  Church — the  successor  of  St.  Peter  the  prince  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  inheritor  of  all  the  rights  and  privil^ea 
and  powers  conferred  upon  that  apostle  by  our  blessed  Lord. 
He  who  repeats  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV  promises  and 
swears  {ao  epondeo  ao  juro)  tme  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontifiT,  the  successor  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  Vicar  of 
Jesns  Christ  in  respect  not  of  his  humanity  simply,  but  alsj 
of  His  divinity.  And  when  a  new  pope  is  crowned,  he  ia 
thus  addressed: — ^'Receive  the  tiara  adorned  with  three 
crowns,  and  know  that  thou  art  the  father  of  princes  and 
kings,  the  ruler  of  the  world,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Nor  are  these  simply  empty  titles  snch  as  sovereigns  some- 
times wear.  They  are  the  genuine  and  legitimate  expression 
both  of  a  theory  of  the  papacy  and  of  actual  powers  wielded  by 
the  pope.  Every  one  knows  the  theory.  It  is  in  brief  that 
to  St.  Peter  the  oversight  and  government  of  the  whole 
church  were  committed  by  our  Lord — ^that  he.  founded 
churches,  and  was  really  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vicariate,  and  that  he  transmitted  his  apostolate  to  his 
successors  in  office  for  ever.  Being  then  St.  Peter's  successor, 
to  whom  the  whole  flock  of  Christ  had  been  comraittc<l,  ac- 
cording to  the  Romish  theory,  the  Pope  inherits  all  his  rights, 
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privileges  and  powers,  in  respect  both  of  government  and  of 
teaching.  The  direct  oversight  of  the  whole  ehurch  is  vested 
in  him.  Every  bishop  is  bonnd  either  to  visit  Rome,  or  to 
transmit  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  diocese  once  a  year. 
Particular  prescripts  issued  from  Borne  are  obeyed  wheresoever 
mass  is  said,  or  a  priest  can  ofSciate.  The  government  is 
complete,  for  the  authority  is  exercised  by  the  Pope,  and  uni- 
▼ersally  acknowledged  by  bishops,  priests,  and  peoples. 

In  the  matter  of  teaching — for  he  Is  a  pastor — the  autliority 
of  the  Poniifex  mawimus  is  still  more  magnificent.  He  is  the 
duly  appointed  representative  of  the  Catholic  Ohorch,  which, 
in  matters  of  faith,  cannot  err.  As  such  when  he  speaks  qf 
faith  he  also  cannot  err.  He  may  err  in  matters  of 
fact  when  ill-informed,  but  when  he  rises  to  the  height  of  his 
great  ofSce,  as  the  Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
world,  he  cannot  then  go  astray.  What  he  utters  is  of  God, 
and  is  true,  and  is  binding  npon  the  conscience  of  every  Cath- 
olic. Nor  is  this  prerogative  claimed  and  acknowledged  as  a 
Bort  of  pious  fiction  pleasing  to  the  vanity  of  an  aged  Italian 
priest.  It  is  a  sober  fact.  The  Pope  is  infallible,  in  the  be- 
lief of  many  men  in  every  continent  and  under  every  sky. 
On  the  eighth  of  December,  1854,  Pius  IX  pronounced  a  de- 
cree.* He  added  to  the  number  of  articles  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith — he  made,  what  had  previously  been  a  so-called 
pious  belief,  a  matter  of  faith.  What  he  did  then  was  dis- 
tasteful to  many  who  give  him  their  obedience,  but  in  this  in- 
stance they,  as  usual,  submiited.  Whatsoever  they  may  have 
thought,  they  obeyed.  The  word  of  the  most  holy  father  could  not 
extract  the  thought  they  may  have  had  within  their  brain,  but 
it  could  silence  the  expresssion  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
may  think,  but  I  call  this  ^(n(^r. 

I  know  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  has  not  been  de- 
fined ;  but  as  a  thing  must  exist  before  it  can  be  defined,  so 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Boman  Catholic  mind  of  the  fact. 
From  the  Council  of  Florence  [1439],  on  subsequent,  to  our  own 
time,  this  belief  has  beenseekingandnowseeksamoreand  more 
determinate  expression,  and  the  day  will  doubtless  come  when 

*  The  ImmMolate  Goaeeptioo. 
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it  will  be  defined.  It  is  perbapB  nnder  advisement  to-day 
whether  the  matter  shall  be  presented  for  consideration  at  the 
coming  CEcumenical  Synod.  But  no  definition  can  incresfie 
the  actaal  authority  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  judgment  of  Roman  Catholics  he  is  Petor — the  rock 
upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built,*  It  is  one  and  the 
same  everywhere,  whether  put  in  a  mild  and  softened  light  sb 
Kewman  puts  it,  or  in  the  hard,  sharp,  crisp  statements  of  an 
Italian  like  Perrone,  who  does  not  care  bow  his  atatemeots 
may  strike  Protestant  ears.  The  belief  is  so  aatonnding— 
the  claim  for  the  papacy  is  so  andacious  that  the  very  aadaci- 
ty  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  could  not  have  been 
sprung  upon  the  world  at  once.  It  bears  eveiy  mark  of  slow 
and  gradual  growth.  If  the  Pope  be  that  rock,  we  can  find 
by  the  light  of  history,  the  strata  and  the  law  of  its  structure. 
We  observe  it  acquire  shape  and  size — lind  there  is  a  hammer 
which  can  break  it  in  pieces. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  past,  and  folfow  the  course  of  history, 
and  observe  how,  step  by  step,  the  idea  that  the  church  must 
be  under  one  government,  and  subject  to  one  visible  head, 
gained  ground.  We  can  observe  how,  step  by  step,  the  con- 
vulsions of  society,  and  the  civilization  which  followed  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  empire,  lifted  up  the  papacy  higher  and 
higher,  until  at  last  the  Pope  sat  upon  his  throne — a  sov- 
ereign ruling  in  that  realm  of  spiritaal  reality  which  knows 
no  geographical,  no  territorial  limits.  It  was  and  ever  re- 
mains a  wonderful  empire.  The  old  idea  of  the  HodUeia 
mUitans  disappeared  before  that  of  the  Eccleeia  triumphaM;\ 
and  the  princes  of  the  church  are  wearing  the  purple,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  have  bowed  themselves  before  the  Pope  as  Oie 
representative  of  that  God  in  whose  sight  they  are  but  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance. 

II.  It  is  time,  however,  to  devote  our  attention  now  to  the 
mass.  As  the  papacy,  6o  also  the  mass  is  essential  to  the  Ko- 
mish  system.  Without  it  the  confessional,  penance,  purgatory, 
as  these  are  believed  zn  and  practised  by  Boman  Catholics,  fall 
to  pieces.    It  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  church's  life, 

*  Denzinger  Enchirid,  pref.  p.  yiii  f  Of  Sothe  Milaoge. 
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contemplated  as  a  spiritual  agent  and  power  in  the  world. 
What  then  is  the  Mass  t 

We  Protestanta  are  very  apt  to  overlook  the  distinction 
made  by  the  Boman  Oatholice  themeelves,  between  the  holj 
commnnion  or  the  sacrament  of  the  Encharist,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  altar.  It  is  true  the  two  go  together,  and  must  go 
together,  since  what  is  sacrificed — the  host — is  also  the  substance 
or  thing  used  in  the  reception  of  the  holy  communion.  But 
though  the  two  go  together  of  necessity,  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  very  palpable.  How  palpable  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  decree  of  the  Eucharist  was  promul- 
gated by  the  council  at  Trent  at  its  thirteenth  session,  held  in 
October,  1551,  and  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  pro- 
mulgated at  its  twenty>second  session,  held  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1563. 

Protestants,  moreover,  are  apt  to  resist  most  strenuously 
and  to  combat  most  resolutely  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
but  in  fact  the  greater  wrong  done  to  the  Church  and  to  our 
Lord,  the  larger  superstition,  the  more  baleful  error  are  in  the 
dogma  of  the  mass.  What  now  is  the  difference  between  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Mass  t 

The  difference  is  very  marked,  and  requires  only  to  be  stated 
in  order  to  be  understood.  According  to  the  fathers  of  Trent 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  designated  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  be  the  spiritual  food  of  souls,  by  which  the  living 
might  be  nourished  and  comforted  by  the  life  of  Him  who 
said,  *'  he  who  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  on  account  of  me," 
{propter  me) :  *  and  it  is  as  it  were,  an  antidote  by  which  we 
are  delivered  from  daily  infinnities  and  are  preserved  from 
mortal  sins.  And  it  is  the  most  august  of  all  sacraments,  be- 
cause, after  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine  are  converted  into 
the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  ^^  which  conver- 
sion is  conveniently  and  properly,  by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
called  transnbstantiation,"  (oonvenienter  et  proprie  a  sancta 
Catholica  Ecclesia  transubstantiatio  est  appellata).t  And 
because  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
council  of  Trent  declares  that  the  Author  of  holiness  is  him- 

*  S«fli.  XIIL  Decrctum  da  flanctiflsimo  Eacharistitt  SAcramento.— Cap.  2. 
f  Ibid.,  cap.  4. 
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self  in  the  Eachariat  prior  to  the  reception  of  it,  anU  tuum. 
Thia  phraae  waa  aimed  at  Proteatanta.  AH  therefore  who  eat 
the  conaecrated  aabatance,  actually  eat  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
no  matter  what  their  apiritual  condition  I  It  is  not  neceaaary 
to  go  into  any  detaila  respecting  the  general  sacramental 
theory  of  the  Boman  Charch.  It  ia  enough  to  notice  that  the 
dogma  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Euchariat  ia  in  harmony  with 
its  general  theory. 

If  this  were  all,  we  might  reject  the  dogma  upon  the  groand 
that  it  ia  founded  upon  an  utter  miarepreaentation  of  our 
Lord'a  worda,  that  it  rests  upon  a  false  philosophy,  and  is 
defended  by  a  vicious  method.  If  this  were  all,  we  might 
protest  against  the  right  of  any  body  of  men  to  force  a  scholas- 
tic subtility  and  a  superstitious  notion,  the  subtility  beii^ 
woven  round  the  notion,  upon  the  belief  of  Christendoni,  or 
we  might  oppose  it  aa  we  oppose  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  oon- 
substantiation  which  is  liable  to  the  gravest  objections,  and 
there  might  not  be  an  irreparable  breach  of  thepeace  of  Christ- 
endom. But  something  more  remains,  something  immensely 
more  aerioua,  and  thia  ia  contained  in  the  dogma  of  the  Mass. 

It  ia  the  belief  then  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  our 
Lord  at  the  last  aupper^  offered  to  God  the  Father,  Hia  body 
and  blood  under  the  appearance  (aub  specie)  of  bread  and 
wine ;  that  He  then  and  there  appointed  the  apoatles,  priests 
of  the  New  Covenant,  and  commanded  them  and  their  sncces- 
aora  in  the  prieathood  to  offer  the  aame,  by  the  words,  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.* 

Here  then  we  are  preaented  articulately  with  the  idea  of  a 
aacrifice  in  the  Church  of  Chriat  which  ia  offered  by  the  priest- 
hood. It  ia  believed,  moreover,  that  thia  aacrifice  is  truly  pro- 
pitiatory ,t  that  as  our  Lord  did  truly  at  the  last  supper,  offer 

*  Sets.  XXII.  Decretura  de  Mbcrifioio  mism.— Cap.  1 . 

f  **  Et  qnoniam  In  dirino  hoc  saoriflcio,  qaod  in  MiMa  peragitnr,  idem  ille 
Ghristns  oontinetur,  et  Inoniente  immolatur,  qai  in  ara  eniela  semd  wet  pram 
craente  obtnlit,  docet  Banota  Synodna,  sacrtfioiam  iatnd  rera  propitiatoriiua  ease, 
per  ipBumque  fieri,  ut  si  onm  rero  corde,  et  recta  fide,  cam  metu  et  reverentia 
eontriti,  ao  pceoitentee  ad  Deam  aceedamos,  mieerecordiam  conaequatnnr,  et 
graiiam  iDTeniamas  in  aoxilio  opportano.  Hnjot  qatppe  oblatione  placates 
Dominus,  gratiam  et  donam  paeoitenticB  conoedens,  crimina  et  peecata,  eitam 
iogentia  dimittit  Una  enim  eademqne  eet  hoetia,  idem  nono  offerens  aacerdotuis 
miniiterio,  qui  seipanm  tone  in  eraoe  obtulit,  sola  oiferendi  ratiooe    dii 
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His  body  and  blood  as  a  sacrifice  whereby  God  is  appeased,  so 
the  priest,  in  the  Ohristian  Church,  offers  the  same  sacrifice. 
What  the  priest  offers  to  God  is  what  our  Lord  offered.  The 
host  is  indeed  the  same  victim  that  was  offered  upon  the  cross, 
and  what  is  thus  offered  is  available  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead,  not  indeed  for  all  the  dead,  but  for 
the  dead  in  Christ  not  yet  fully  purged. 

The  offering  of  Himself  then  by  our  Lord  is  not,  according 
to  the  Church  of  Kome,  one  act,*  but  a  perpetual  process  going 
forward  within  the  church  through  the  agency  of  the  priest- 
hood. It  is,  once  more,  the  identical  sacrifice  presented  to 
God  the  Father  by  Jesus  Christ,  differing  only  in  the  condi- 
tions of  its  presentation.  The  power  of  the  cross  is  not  denied 
in  terms.  Our  Lord  is  said  to  have  redeemed  us,  ^'persnis^- 
guinis  effusionem,"  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood.  All  this 
we  understand  well  enough.  But  the  sacrifice  was  made  or 
instituted  in  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed ;  and,  in  the 
system  of  Bomanism,  this  sacrifice  is  everything.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  cross  is  necessary,  for  the  stress  falls  upon  the  sacrifice 
of  the  altar,  and  the  worshiper  is  directed  to  that  sacrifice  as 
vested  with  objective  propitiatory  virtue.  The  Church  of 
Home  does  not  appeal  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Here  the  idea  of  communion  disappears.    There  is  in  all 

tMs  vein  of  thought  no  suggestion   of  an  act  of  fellowship 

upon  the  part  of  Christians  with  each  other  in  the  bonds  of  a 

coramon  faith  and  of  a  common  charity.    The  priest  offers 

alone.    What  sacrifice  does  he  present  ?    What  does  he  hold 

in    his   hands?     Romanism  replies — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Communion  is  lost  here.    The  one  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 

-w^orld  becomes  simply  the    first  of   an   unending  series  of 

sacrifices — the  minister  of  the  word   and  the  dispenser  of  the 

sacraments  is  converted  into  a  priest  offering  Christ  upon  an 

altar,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  carried  over  into  a  strange  world. 

Oojtis  quidem  oblatioDis  cruentn,  inqnam,  frnctus  per  haoc  uberrime  peroipiun 
or  :  tantum  ab«8t,  ut  illi  per  hanc  qnovis  modo  derogetar.  Qaare  oon  solum- 
pro  fidelium  yiyomm  peccatis,  poBoia,  ratififactioDibuB,  et  aliis  necessitatibus,  Bed 
e^  pro  defonctis  in  Christo  nondam  ad  pleoam  pargatis,  rite,  jnxta  apostolorum 
iiTAclitionem,  offertur."— Ibid.,  cap.  2.  cf.  canon  8. 
-^  See  EpiBtle  to  the  Hebrews,  cbap.  z.  1 — ^22. 
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We  may  be  pardoned  then  if  we  ask  what  then  is  our  Lord 
to  as  personally?  According  to  theBoman  Ghnrch  He  comes 
to  the  faithful  daily  upon  innumerable  altars,  and  yet  He 
speaks  no  word.  He  is  present  with  us,  we  adore  that  pres- 
ence, but  he  is  passive  and  lifeless  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood. 
Ko  sign  or  word  comes  from  the  pix.  When  the  church  is  in 
travail  over  a  new  doctrine,  recluse  and  learned  men  busy 
themselves  in  vast  libraries  in  order  to  catch  the  consensus  of 
Catholic  tradition.  A  believer  may  be  excused  if,  like  Mary, 
he  cries  out — they  have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  Him  I 

In  these  two  things  then — the  papacy  and  the  maee,  we  be- 
hold the  heart  of  Bomanism — as  it  beat  long  ago,  and  as  it 
beats  to-day.    If  they  last,  and  as  they  iast«  it  Jasts.    If  thej 
perish  from  the  belief  of  men,  it  perishes.     The  genius  of  the 
Soman   Catholic  Church  is  embodied  in  them.    It  seems  to 
me  as  if  every  land  and  every  race  had  its  own  genius.    The 
old  Romans  worshiped  Soma,  the  genius  of  the  city,  with 
peculiar  fervor ;  the  genius  of  Boman  Catholic  Christianity  is 
felt  to  be  the  object  of  the  almost  idolatrous  devotion   of  its 
adherents  even,  if  they  are  unable  to  define  it.    All  Eomanism 
stands  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  sacrificing  priesthood  and  re- 
ceives its  laws  from  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  is  in  the  place 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth.    I  scarcely  wonder  that  an  Italian 
in  the  fullness  of  his  enthusiasm  declared  that  Jesus  Christ 
died  in  order  to  make  a  priest.    These  two  things  I  repeat — 
the  papacy  and  the  mass  make  Bomanism.    They  account  for 
its  development  and  for  the  forms  of  its  piety.    They  are  the 
two  Hercules  pillars  of  the  system  which  one  must  pass  in  quit- 
ting the  broad,  A*ee,  though  stormy  Atlantic  for  the  beantiful 
but  treacherous  Italian  sea. 

The  question  for  us  is,  can  we  promptly  meet  the  Church  of 
Borne  ?  Dare  we  assault  her,  or  are  we  forced,  by  our  own 
judgment,  to  act  only  on  the  defensive?  If  we  are  unable  to 
attack,  then  it  becomes  us  to  lay  down  our  arms  and  sarren- 
der  at  discretion.  For  either  the  Pope  is  the  Yicar  of  GkKl  or 
else  his  claim  is  a  monstrous  pretension ;  either  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  is  a  Christian  truth  or  else  it  "  is  a  fond  thing  vainly 
invented "  to  be  repudiated  at  all  hazards  as  contrary  to  the 
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mind  and  will  of  God.    But  how  shall  we  attack,  to  what 
standard  or  tribunal  shall  we  appeal? 

Ab  searchers  after  truth  we  must  acknowledge  some  stand- 
ard, and  appeal  to  some  recognized  aathority.  Without  this 
we  must  follow  either  our  own  mental  bias,  or  else  become  the 
prey  of  every  man  who  shall  be  bold  enough  to  declare  that 
he  has  and  holds  the  truth  of  God.  I  fear,  very  much,  we 
have  lost  sight  of  this  need  of  appeal  to  a  recognized  standard 
of  truth  and  duty.  We  are,  in  this  new  age,  building  apparent- 
ly on  the  sand  ;  or  it  would  seem  that  what  wc  had  supposed  to 
be  rock,  on  which  many  were  building,  has  become  pulverized, 
and  as  the  sands  shift  under  the  power  of  the  stream,  multi- 
tudes believe  to-day  what  they  did  not  believe  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow  they  may  believe  nothing  at  all. 

I  touch  here  a  serious  evil  which  is  doing  more  harm  to  our 
Protestantism  than   any  direct  assaults  of  Romanism.    We 
seem  to  be  under  some  spell.    Our  spiritual  ideas  are  resolv- 
ing^themselves  into  a  series  of  dissolving  views — and  all  because 
the  mind  has  not  the  proper  nutriment  to  impart  health  and 
vigor  to  our  religious  feelings  and  convictions.     Upon  every 
account  it  becomes  us  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  religion  we 
mnst  have  an  actual,  definite  standard  of  appeal.    This  we 
mnst  find  either  in  Sacred  Scripture,  or  in  tradition,  or  in  both 
combined.    K  we  accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church  as  law, 
we  might  as  well  abandon  the  contest  with  Rome,  because  the 
traditions  gradually,  as  they  gather  force  and   headway  in 
time,^  revolve  around  the  papacy.    Tlie  traditions  in  the  long 
ran  have  made  the  papacy ;  they  are  its  chief  support  to-day. 
To  accept  them  bodily,  in  mass,  is  to  appeal  to  actual   Chris- 
tendom— to  the  historic  Church,  as  to  a  standard  and  law,  and 
not  as  to  a  witness  of  truth.    It  is  to  acknowledge  the  identity 
of  Christian  truth  and  the  Christian   Church  visible.     This 
brings  us  again  to  Romanism,  for  this  is  the  postulate  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  apologist. 

If  to-day  1  ask  what  is  truth?  and  if  I  allow  every  Church 
or  sect  to  answer,  I  am  stunned  by  a  confused  and  unintelligi- 
ble noise.  If  I  allow  one  chureh  to  answer,  and  only  one,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  Churches,  by  my  procedure  I 
submit  myself  in  advance,  to  that  one  Church.    But  if  I  allow 
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none  to  answer  for  me,  and  I  recognize  nevertheless  a  divine 
historic  revelation,  I  am  compelled  to  go  to  Sacred  Scriptnre, 
in  order  to  learn  what  Ood  requires  me  to  believe.  Shall  we 
take  the  Sacred  Scripture  fashioned  by  Italian  workmen!  or 
by  Greek,  or  by  Anglican,  or  by  German,  or  by  American 
workmen?  No!  but  the  text  in  its  purity  and  simplicity. 
Here  we  must  take  our  stand  whensoever  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  be  a  Christian ; 
whensoever,  in  a  word,  loyalty  and  the  obedience  of  faith  are 
required  or  even  considered. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  deny  and  repudiate  utterly  the 
traditional  principle.  Christianity  is  historic.  As  a  social  inter- 
est, as  an  organized  spiritual  fact,  it  comes  to  us  from  the  past 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  past  of  Christian  life  and  history,  any 
more  than  we  can  dismiss  the  past  of  our  civil  life  and  insti- 
tutions. The  new  generation  as  it  succeeds  the  old,  does  not 
build  again  from  the  foundations.  A.  U.  C.  represented  a 
fact  to  the  Boman  citizen  which  he  never  could  foi^t.  We 
measure  time  in  the  world's  history  by  the  letters  A.  D.  We 
date  our  public  documents  in  the  United  States  from  the  de- 
claration of  our  independence.  We  do  not  create  the  State 
anew ;  we  administer  it  as  an  existing  fact.  So  in  religion. 
Many  things,  many  words,  institutions  and  the  like  have  come 
to  us  from  the  past,  which  we  accept  and  use  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  baptize  infants,  we  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  we  use  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  and  con- 
firmation, we  employ  the  words  sacrament,  trinity,  incamar 
tion,  &c.,  in  theology.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  traditional  principle  which  is  inevitable.  We  do  not 
therefore  maintain  that  we  must  have  a  sure  and  certain  war- 
rant of  scripture  for  all  that  we  may  observe  and  do  as  Chris- 
tians, because  it  is  impossible  to  be  confined  to  the  written 
word  under  all  circunstances,  and  during  all  ages.  Much  is 
left  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  individuals  and  of  particu- 
lar churches ;  but  when  we  come  to  faith,  to  what  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  believe  as  Christians,  we  must  adhere  firmly  to  the  Bible^ 
and  never,  for  a  moment,  allow  any  one  to  impose  upon  the 
conscience  anything,  as  requisite  to  a  true  reception  of  the 
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Gospel,  which  is  not  contained  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby. 

This,  then,  is  oar  standard  of  appeal.  Logically  and  mor- 
ally it  is  the  right  and  only  standard  of  appeal  in  the  discus- 
sion, especially  of  the  claims  and  teachings  of  any  and  of 
every  Church  whatsoever.  If  this  be  not  the  tribunal  to 
which  we  must  go,  then  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  dictum 
of  a  church,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  we  allow  a  church  to 
be  its  own  standard  of  appeal.  Oonsequently,  when  Rome 
proclaims  her  infallibility,  we  must  allow  her  claim.  When 
the  Church  of  England  disowns  infallibility,  we  may  or  may 
not  accept  her  disclaimer.  If  we  do  not  accept  it,  then  we 
prove  her  to  h^faUihle^  to  be  mistaken  articulately  in  respect 
of  her  own  quality  and  prerogative.  We  are  reduced  to  ab- 
surdity. 

We  are  forced  back  to  sacred  Scripture,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Christian  truth  we  are  compelled  to  take  our  stand  here. 
And  I  declare  in  all  completeness  of  conviction,  that  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands  we  are  triumphant  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
This  is  to  be  triumphant  against  Bomanism. 

You  will  not  of  course  look  for  an  attempted  refutation  of 
the  Eloman  Catholic  position,  nor  for  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  upon  the  matters  disputed.  We  have  sought  to 
exhibit  the  core  or  heart  of  the  Eoman  system,  and  to  show 
you  where  the  true  source  of  our  Christian  knowledge  is  to  be 
found.  We  leave  the  subject  here  at  present,  in  the  belief 
that  the  way  has  been  pointed  out  for  every  one  who  wishes  to 
investigate  it  seriously  and  devoutly. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  never  liked  our  appeal  to  Scripture. 
They  do  not  like  it  to-day  any  better  than  they  liked  it  three 
hundred  years  ago.  They  endeavor  to  make  a  counter 
attack.  When  we  boast  of  our  devotion  to  Scripture,  and  of 
our  efforts  in  its  free  circulation,  they  ask  us — where  did  you 
get  your  Bibles?  You  are  dependent  upon  us  for  your 
possession  of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  first  instance.  This  is 
one  of  the  common  places  of  attack  ;  and  it  has  surprised  us 
to  find  that  it  has  disturbed  some  Protestants.     Of  course  we 
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obtained  the  Bible  through  the  Church.  The  Church,  though 
corrupted  and  ignorant  of  Scripture,  had  always  reverenced 
and  conserved  holy  writ.  Western  Christendooii  under  the 
papacy,  did  not  dream  of  corrupting  the  sacred  text  The 
Protestants  who  had  been  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mediseval  later  Church  obtained  their  Bible  in  the  ordinary 
way.  There  is  nothing  here  which  we  may  not  admit — noth* 
ing  to  cause  us  a  moment's  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Again,  it  is  said  by  Boman  Catholics  that  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  resulted  in  a  confusion  as 
great  as  that  which  fell  upon  the  builders  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  From  the  days  of  Bossnet,  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
Variations^  &c.,  they  have  not  ceased  their  attack  upon  this 
part  of  our  line.  We  do  not  deny  that  ignorant  men  have 
displayed  their  ignorance  in  their  handling  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  How  could  this  be  otherwise  t  We  do  not  deny 
that  fanatics  have  caricatured  religion  and  bronght  the  Word 
itself  into  discredit.  But  why  lay  stress  upon  this  as  if  this 
were  our  mark  t  Have  we  no  scholars  ?  Are  our  learned 
men  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  each  other?  To-day, 
thank  God,  owing  to  a  better  learning,  a  more  careful  study, 
and  a  completer  science*  the  best  scholars  in  Protestantism  are 
not  more  divided  in  their  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, than  the  Boman  Catholics  amongst  themselves.  We 
draw  nearer  to  each  other.  There  must  always,  however,  be 
some  differences  of  opinion,  some  diversity  of  judgment  upon 
subjects  which  occupy  and  absorb  the  intellect  of  man.  Such 
diversities  are  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  inquiry.  And  as 
long  as  knowledge  is  reducing  the  quantity  of  this  diversity 
of  interpretation,  our  adversaries  may  continue  to  repeat  their 
charge,  and  we  shall,  in  the  meanwhile,  look  forward  confi- 
dently to  a  larger  and  nobler  unanimity. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  light,  tor  peace,  for  charity.  Let  us,  as 
we  think  of  our  Lord's  prayer  that  His  disciples  might  be  one, 
labor  faithfully,  that  the  bitterness,  the  wrath,  the  malice 
which  come  from  a  divided  Christendom,  may  perish  beneath 
the  purifying  fire  of  an  holy  love. 
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Artiolb  IV.— forgery    IN   POLEMICS:    THE   SECRET   15^- 
STRTJCTIONS  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

The  New  York  Obeerver^  April  8,  1869.  Article  entitled 
*^  Secret  InstmctionB  of  the  Jesuits.  A  Charge  of  Forgery 
met  and  answered." 

Thb  readers  of  the  New  York  Observer  were  startled  on  the 
morning  of  April  8th,  with  an  Article  of  unnsual  length,  on  an 
unusual  subject,  the  joint  product  of  three  cooperating  authors. 
We  have  given  the  title  of  'the  Article  above.  We  proceed  to 
give  the  substance  of  it. 

After  an  inaccurate  account  of  certain  circumstances  that 
had  drawn  attention  to  the.  so-called  ^'  Secret  Instructions  of 
the  Jesuits,"  the  Article  cites  a  declaration  of  the  authenticity 
[meaning  the  genuineness]  of  this  document,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  Protestant  Association,  and  notes  that  an  edition 
of  the  book  had  been  published  in  1881,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a 
French  version  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  an  edition  by  the 
American  Proteetcmt  Association  in  1844,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Christian  Union  (having  succeeded  to  the  effects  of  that 
defunct  society)  has  been  ^^  not  quite  ready  to  suppress."  It 
goes  on  then  to  give  a  history  of  the  book,  which  we  condense, 
in  the  language  of  the  Article  itself,  as  foUows : 

It  WAS  first  printed  io  Latin,  from  the  Spaniahy  at  Craeow,  the  capital  o\ 
Poland,  with  this  title :  "  MoniU  Privata  SocieUtia  Jean,  Notobirgn,  Anno  1612," 
by  an  unknown  editor,  with  varions  "  Testimonies  of  several  Italian  and  Spanish 
Jesuits,'*  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  **  Monita.*^  It  was  rapidly  bought 
and  everywhere  circulated,  not  only  in  Poland,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France. 

The  "  Monita''  were  regarded  then  as  they  hare  since  been  by  Van  Mastricht^f 

*ThiB  Article  is  inserted  in  the  Nkw  Englamdib  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  literary  question  which  it  discuaseB ;  but  with  the  personal  bearings  of 
the  oontroYcrsy,  and  with  its  relation  to  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the 
"  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  "  the  editors  have  nothing  to  do. — ^Ed- 
rrosa  of  thx  New  i^oLAHDSB. 

t  The  statement  of  Van  Mastricht  is,  "  ITure  U  a  report  that  Acquaviva  was 
the  author  of  them**— ^ii«<orem  feruid  U99  O,  de  Aqtiatfiva  ;  and  he  quotes  an 
anonymous  writer  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  report.  "  Symbola'*  quoted 
by  Placdus, — ^Theatrum  Anonymorum,  No.  1,&01. 
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and  other  jadieiocH  Bcholan,  aa  the  prodoot  of  the  pen  of  AequaYiTa^  General  of 
the  Order.    It  doea  not  appear  that  he  erer  denied  them. 

A  Commission  to  investigate  the  sabject  was  appointed  July  11,  1616,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oracow.  The  bishop  admitted  that '  nothing  is  certainly  known  of 
its  author,  but/  he  affirmed,  'it  b  reported  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  was 
edited  by  the  renerable  Jerome  SUorowski,  pastor  of  Gosdziec.' 

Nothing  oame  of  the  inyestigation  ;  the  author  was  not  found.  The  ban  of 
the  Index  was  put  on  the  book,  May  10, 1616.  The  celebrated  James  Gretser, 
Jesuit,  was  appointed  by  his  superior  to  refute  the  '  Monita,*  and  his  book  was 
published  August  1,  161*7.  A  second  decree  of  the  Index  for  the  suppression  of 
the  book  was  issued  in  1621. 

In  1683,  Gaspar  Sehoppe  (Soioppius),  a  German  Catholic  scholar,  but  a 
genuine  hater  of  the  Jesuits,  published  his  *  Anatomia  SoeietaiU  JenL 
Among  other  things  he  presents  a  critique  on  a  book  that  had  come  into  his 
hands,  that  he  calls  *  ItutnteHo  Stcrtta  fro  Sv^erioriimB  SoeisiatU  Jeau.'  His 
analysis  of  the  book  proves  it  to  be  the  same,  with  slight  diffisrencea,  as  the 
Monita  Privata.  But  his  copy  could  not  have  been  of  the  1612  edition,  for  he 
attributes  the  discorery  of  the  work  to  the  plundering  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Paderbom,  in  Westphalia,  by  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  That  was  in  1622, 
ten  years  later.  If  his  copy  had  been  of  the  Cracow  edition  he  could  not  have 
made  so  gross  a  mistake.  This,  then,  was  another  source,  independent  of  the 
first,  from  which  the  book  was  derired.  It  was  credibly  reported  that  another 
copy  had  been  found  at  the  capture  of  Prague,  in  1681,  only  two  years  before. 

The  Moniia  Secreta,  as  the  book  was  now  called,  was  frequently  reprinted. . . . 
In  1669,  Henry  Compton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  published  "  The  Jesuits^ 
Intrigues ;  with  the  Priyate  InstmctionB  of  that  Society  to  their  Emissaries.'*  Tlte 
latter  had  been  *'  lately  found  in  a  Jesuit's  closet  after  his  death,  and  sent  in  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Paris  to  his  friend  in  London."  This,  too,  was  the 
Monita  Seereta,  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 

John  Gerhard,  the  Lutheran  theologian,  1679,  refers  to  the  book  as  a  work  of 
undoubted  authenticity. 

The  next  paragraph  we  give  without  abridgment : 

At  Strasburg,  in  1718,  Henri  de  St.  Ignace,  under  the  psettdonym  of  liberiis 
Candidus,  a  Flemish  dirine  of  the  Carmelite  order,  published  his  Tuba  Magnu^ 
addressed  to  the  Pope  and  all  potentates,  on  the  "  Necessity  of  Reformiog  the 
Society  of  Jesus."  In  the  appendix  the  Monita  Secreta  is  reproduced  in  fnU.  In 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  he  gives  these  three  reasons :  1.  Common  &me.  2. 
The  character  of  the  document,  wholly  Jesuitical.  8.  Its  exact  conformity  with 
their  practices.  Besides  its  haying  been  found  in  the  Jesuit  colleges.  Although 
the  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Huylenbrock,  published  his  "  Vindications  "  of  the  society 
in  the  following  year,  rehashing  Gretser  and  Forer,  the  people  could  not  be 
shaken  from  their  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  for  as  De  Ignace  [sic] 
said  in  his  second  edition,  1714,  '*  Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  contained  there- 
in that  the  Jesuits  have  not  reduced  to  practice."  A  third  edition  of  the  Tuba 
Magna  was  publiahed  in  1717,  and  a  fourth  in  1760. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  foregoing  para- 
graph^by-and-by.    The  Article  goes  on  to  give  a  list,  and  by 
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no  means  an  accurate  one,  of  Dutch,  English,  and  French  edi- 
tions, and  cites  the  testimony  of  Beiffenberger,  a  Jesuit,  that  in 
his  time  (1764)  the  book  was  extensively  circulated,  and  credit- 
ed by  many.    It  then  proceeds : 

"  After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778,  a  manuscript  copy  was  found  and 
printed  at  Rome,  1782,  with  this  title,  *  Monita  Beereta  Patrvm  Soeietatit  Jesu; 
nunc  primum  typit  €xpre$»<L*  The  editor  had  never  heard  of  a  printed  copy 
hefore  t  It  contains  numerous  errors,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  from  frequent 
zecopying.  A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  New  York  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

"  A  volume  printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  once  the  property  of  a  Jesuit  College, 
has  long  been  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  curious  only  as  containing,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  several  manuscript  leaves  on  which  the  whole  of  the  Ifoniia 
8€cr€ta  is  inscribed,  the  writing  being  evidently  of  ancient  date,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  work  of  a  Jesuit 

*'  Thus  we  have  not  less  than  five  or  six  independent  sources  whence  the  print- 
ed eopies  of  this  book  have  been  derived.  Manuscripts  of  the  work  have  been 
found  elsewhere,  in  Jesuit  colleges,  since  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778, 
aod  previous  to  its  restoration  in  1814." 

The  author  of  this  part  of  the  Article,  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield, 
D.  D.,  concludes  his  labors,  which  have  been  apparently  of  the 
most  second-hand  and  inaccurate  sort,  with  an  indorsement  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  given  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Princeton  Review. 

The  next  part  of  the  Article  is  by  Professor  Henry  M.  Baird, 
and  is  an  extract  from  the  AncUectee  Belgiquea  of  M.  Gachard, 
a  scholar  of  excellent  reputation,  as  follows : — 

'*  When  the  '  Monita  Seereta  SoeietatU  Juu*  were  published,  a  few  years  since, 
many  persons  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this  book ;  others  boldly  maintained 
that  it  had  been  forged  with  the  design  of  injuring  the  Society,  by  ascribing  to  it 
principles  which  it  did  not  possess.  Here  are  faeU  that  mil  disiipate  all  uneer- 
tainty  in  this  reapeet :  At  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the  Low  Countries  in 
1*773,  there  were  discovered  in  one  of  its  houses,  in  the  college  of  Ruremonde 
(everywhere  else  they  had  been  carefully  destroyed  at  the  first  tidings  of  the 
buU  fulminated  by  Clement  XIY.)  the  most  important  papers,  such  as  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  General  with  the  Provincial  Fathers,  and  the  directions  of 
which  the  latter  alone  could  have  cognizance.  Among  those  papers  were  the 
Monita  Seereta.  A  translation  of  them  was  made  6y  order  of  the  ffovemment  by 
the  SubitittU  Procurewr^kiiral  of  Brabant,  de  Berg.  It  still  exists  in  the  ar 
chives  of  the  kingdom,  and  lean  ffoueh  that  it  differe  in  nothing,  eubetantially, 
(quant  an  {<m6)fiom  that  which  has  been  rendered  publieP 

The  third  part  of  the  Article  is  from  the  genial  pen  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Observer^  and  is  occupied  mainly  with  cursing 
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a  gentleman  who  had  pronounced  the  ^^  Secret  Instmctionfl" 
to  be  '^  an  ascertained  and  acknowledged  forgery,"  and  de- 
manding that  he  should  be  cast  out  of  ^'  standing  in  a  Chris- 
tian community"  as  "  a  calumniator."  It  winds  up  with  this 
striking  sentence : 

"  There  is  no  disputed  passage  in  the  New  Testament  more  trimnphantly  Tio- 
dicated  than  is  this  poblication  of  the  '  Ameriean  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,' 
which  has  been  wantonly  pronounced  a  forgery.* 

We  propose,  in  this  Article,  to  give  a  foil  and  fair  account  of 
the  status  which  this  book  holds  in  literature.  And,  since  we 
have  got  so  far  in  the  statement  of  evidence  and  authority  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  we  wiU  add  here  every 
additional  fact  on  that  side  of  the  question  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  in  a  somewhat  extensive  investigation. 

LuDovions  LuoiTTB,  an  old  controversialist  against  the  Jesuits, 
prints  the  Monita  Secreta  in  full  as  genuine,  in  his 
Historia  Jesuitica  (Basil  1627),  pp.  347-357.  A  copy  of  the 
work  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  William  R.  Williams, 
D.D.,  ofNewYork. 

An  anonymous  French  work,  now  attributed  to  the  Abb6  Ga- 
BBiEL  MussoN,  entitled  Lee  Ordree  Jf(?mw^t;«i^,  published  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  cites  the  Monita  Secreta^  and  makes  them 
the  text  of  protracted  denunciations  of  the  Jesuits.  But  the 
learned  and  responsible  Gterman  translator  of  Z€«  Ordree  Mofi- 
aetiquee^  L.  O.  Obomb,*  discredits  and  disproves  the  statements 
on  which  the  French  author  relies  for  the  authentication 
of  the  book. 

Waloh,  in  his  HeHgione-Streitigkeiten  auseer  der  Evang^uth. 
EvrcJie^  part  ii.,  page  294,  cites  the  Monita  Secreta^  in  a  some- 
what non-comnMttal  way,  but  apparently  accepting  it  as  genu- 

*  The  fiiU  title  of  Crome's  work  (which  may  be  found  in  Yale  CoUege  library) 
is  this :  Pragmatisehe  Gesohiehte  der  Tomehmsten  Monchsorden,  ana  ihren 
eignen  Qeeohiehtschreibem  von  einem  nngenanten  Franxosen  gesamlet,  and  in 
einom  deutschen  Anszoge  so  rorgetragen  daos  der  Geist  and  die  innere  Yerfsa- 
song  dee  MonchsTesens  daraos  erheUet"  Leipdg.  1782.  The  French  ori^oal 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find.  Barbier  (No.  18,445)  giyes  the  date  of  it  as  Ber- 
lin, 1761.  It  is  carious  that  the  exact  date  and  aathorship  of  a  work  extending 
to  seven  duodecimo  Tolumes  should  have  been  so  effectivdy  eoncealed  as  to  be 
unknown  to  the  scholar  who  translated  and  annotated  it. 
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ine.  In  a  snbBequent  work,  however,  Bibliotheca  Theologioa^ 
he  enters  it  without  comment  in  a  list  of  books  written  against 
the  Jesuits  by  their  enemies. 

The  Kev.  James  Bkbwsteb,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopfiedia,  1830,  s.  v.  JeeuitBy  cites  it  as  genuine. 

An  anonymous  controversial  history  of  the  Jesuits,  London, 
1816,  attributed  to  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Potnder,  claims  it 
as  genuine,  with  the  usual  arguments. 

An  anonymous  controversial  pamphlet  of  the  London  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  entitled  "  The  Jesuits,"  makes  a  passing 
allusion  to  it  as  genuine. 

The  "  Christian  Times,"  newspaper,  London,  January  15, 
1869,  says,  "there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  truthful- 
ness." 

A  book  of  "  startling  disclosures,"  entitled  "  The  Secret  Plan 
of  the  Jesuits  Detected  and  Revealed,  by  the  Abbate  Leone," 
(London,  1848)  gives  the  Monita  Secreta  a  sort  of  indorsement. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  '*  Secret  PloffC^  is  more  palpably  an  im- 
posture than  the  "  Secret  Ineimctione^^  the  value  of  the  indorse- 
ment is  not  great.* 

These  (which  amount  to  nothing)  are  absolutely  all  which 
we  are  able  to  add,  after  diligent  inquiry,  to  the  indorsements 
of  the  book  given  by  Dr.  Hatfield,  with  the  following  excep- 
tion, which  is  important : 

The  "  Tresor  des  Lwree  Bares  et  PrecieuXy^  a  valuable  bib- 
liographical work  by  M.  Grilsse,  of  Dresden,  has  a  note  upon 
the  subject  in  vol.  iv,  page  676.  After  giving  some  particulars 
of  the  history  of  the  work,  with  an  inaccuracy  which  indicates 
that  he  has  not  specially  studied  the  subject,  the  author  adds : 

*'  Ab  I  am  the  owner  of  a  oopy  of  the  aboye  named  very  rare  edition  "  [an 
edition  of  about  the  year  1617,  without  imprint  of  plaoe  or  date,]  "  with  criti- 

*The  reference  of  this  work  to  the  Secreta  Monita  is  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  Agitated,  carried  away  by  a  diuy  cnrioeity  and  an  increasing  anxiety,  I  seised 
a  Tolume  entitled  Confenwm  of  Strangers.  I  hastily  glanced  over  a  few  lines, 
here  and  there,  and  the  smaU  portions  that  I  read  induced  me  afterwards  to  be- 
lieve that  everything  in  this  order  is  done  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  little 
code  known  by  the  name  of  Monita  Seereta,  or  Secret  Jfutructione,  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  collection  of  notes  upon  persons  of  every  class,  of  every  age,  rich  men, 
bachekirB,  dbc."    p.  18. 
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cal  marginal  notes  on  perplexed  puMges  of  the  text,  which  belong  without  any 
donbt  to  a  Jesnit  who  owned  thia  oopy,  I  am  far  from  conatdering  it  a  forgery; 
on  the  oontrary,  I  regard  it  only  as  a  manual  intended  for  certain  initiated  mem- 
ben  of  the  order,  and  not  for  the  uae  of  the  public.** 

ThiB  is  the  total  enm  of  literary  anthority  in  favor  of  the 
geDuinenefis  of  the  Monita  Secreta,  Before  considering  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  we  will  give  a  partial  list  of  books  and 
authors  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  the  foregoing 
list  we  have  exclnded  none  on  account  of  his  partisan  preju- 
dice on  the  subject,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  exclude  every  name  on  the  list,  except  two.  Concerning 
the  partisan  position  of  MM.  Gachard  and  Grasse  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Jesuits  we  are  not  informed ;  we  know  them  only 
as  scholars.  All  the  other  authors  cited  are  intense  Jesuit-ha- 
ters. On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  however,  we  shall 
rigidly  exclude  all  Jesuit  testimony.  WiUiout  a  solitary  ex- 
ception, for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  testi- 
mony of  all  Jesuits  has  been  unanimous  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Monita  Secreta.  With  most  fair-minded  men, 
the  testimony  of  a  prejudiced  and  unscrupulous  friend  of  the 
Jesuits  would  be  held  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  and  equitable  off- 
set to  that  of  a  prejudiced  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  Proba- 
bly there  are  those  whose  Protestantism  is  of  that  lukewarm 
sort  that  they  would  deem  the  word  and  judgment  of  reputa- 
ble Jesuit  scholars  of  at  least  equal  value  with  that  of  Sciop- 
pius,  and  Dr.  Hatfield,  and  the  late  Dr.  Brownlee.  But 
sJlowing  nothing  for  this,  we  put  entirely  out  of  the 
question  the  testimony  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  their  friends,  and 
give  only  that  of  impartial  or  hostile  witnesses. 

The  anthoritieB  against  the  book  are  so  multitudinous  that 
for  convenience'  sake,  they  require  to  be  classified. 

A.      ENOYOLOPJBDIAS  AND  W0BK8  OF  BIBUOOBAPHY. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  highest  authority :  Babbieb,  ^^Diction- 
naire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  et  PseudonymeSj^  2d  edition, 
(Paris,  1822,-6),  Vol.  Ill,  No.  20,985.  Macvey  Napier 
{Encyd.  Britam^  iv,  712)  declares  this  to  be  "  the  last,  and 
by  far  the  best  work  in  this  department,"  and  calls  it,  else- 
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where  {Id.  iii,  267)  "  a  very  valuable  work.''  We  must  ac- 
knowledge, with  Cr6tineau-JoIy  {Histaire  des  JesuiteSy  tome  iii, 
pp.  872,  373,  note),  that  "  no  one  will  accuse  him  of  partiality  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,"  for  he  was  Librarian  to  the  Directory  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,  was  employed  by  that  ultra-Prot- 
estant body  as  a  Oommissioner  to  overhaul  and  dispose  of  con- 
fiscated Jesuit  libraries,  and  was  afterwards  librarian  to  the 
first  Napoleon.  He  begins  his  notice  of  the  Ifonita  Secretfi 
with  two  decisive  words:  "  Ouvrage  Apocryphe,'^^  His  work 
is  in  most  large  libraries. 

2.  Placcitis^  "  Theatrum  AnonymorvmC*  (Hamburg,  1708), 
No.  1,601,  expresses  a  like  view  with  Barbier,  though  not  so 
peremptorily. 

3.  MyUus^  '^  BiiUotheca  Anonymorum  "  (Hamburg,  1740), 
tome  iii.  No.  1,366,  does  the  same. 

4.  Walch,  "  JSihUotheca  Theologica  "  (Jena,  1737,-66),  ii, 
179,  et  seq.,  places  the  Monita  Seoreta  in  the  list  of  books  writ- 
ten by  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

5.  An  article  in  Techner's " Bulletin  du  BibUophUej^  1848, 
pp.  168  et  seq.,  maintains  the  same  view. 

6.  Abthub  Dikaux,  a  bibliographer  of  Valenciennes,  in  the 
same  volume,  page  363,  cites  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
Monita  Seoreta  at  the  college  of  Faderbom,  and  says,  ^^  this 
anecdote  is  a  fabrication  {contrOuvSe)  ;  the  work  is  apocryphal." 
After  noting  the  dates  of  different  editions,  he  adds :  ^^  Ton 
see,  then,  that  whenever  there  has  been  a  contest  with  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,  this  unmannerly  weapon  has  been  used  and 
abused, — has  been  multiplied  in  very  great  numbers,  and  scat- 
tered in  popular  editions." 

7.  The  Fenny  OyclopcBdia,  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,"  vol.  xi,  page  114,  London,  1839, 
says: 

"  The  famous  Monita  Secreta^  or  pretended  private  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  higher  and  most  tried  members  of  the  order, 
are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious." 

8.  Chambers^s  Encydoposdia^  1863,  vol.  v,  page  704,  says 
of  the  book : 

"  The  accounts  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  discov- 
ery are  suspicious  and  contradictory  .  .  .  and  its  apocry- 
phal character  is  now  commonly  admitted." 
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9.  Isaac  Taylob,  in  the  EncycHopadMa  Britannicay  eighth 
edition,  1856,  vol.  xii,  page  752,  remarks: 

^^  At  a  later  time  there  was  brought  to  light,  nnadvisedly,  as 
it  seems,*  the  IfonUa  Secreta,  believed,  however,  to  be  a  spu- 
rions  production." 

10.  One  of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  German  Encyclopae- 
dias is  Pierer^e  Universal  Zextkarij  1859,  vol.  viii,  page  808. 
It  declares  the  work  in  question  to  be  *^  a  satire"  (Satyre). 

11.  The  Convereations-Zexiconj  seventh  edition,  1827,  (we 
have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  a  later  edition),  says,  voL  v, 
p.  872 :  ^'  The  genuineness  of  them  is  not  fully  established." 

12.  The  JEncydopcBdia  Americana  of  Dr.  Frajtozb  Liebkb, 
Phila.  1831,  vol.  vii,  p.  207,  follows  the  language  of  the  Ck)n- 
versations-Lexikon,  on  which  that  work  is  mainly  founded. 

13.  Hebzog's  Beal  EncyJdopadiefurProteetantieche  Thedo- 
gie  und  JKtrche  is  very  high  authority  on  all  questions  ren- 
ting to  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  In  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  G.  E.  SxBsnz,  vol.  vi,  p.  581,  note,  (Stuttgardt,  1866), 
it  says,  that  the  Monita  Secreta  ^^are  no  production  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  but  a  satire."  (  .  .  .  sindkeine  Ordewh 
echrifty  sondem  eine  satyre.) 

14.  The  ^^  Dictionnaire  genial  de  la poUUque^^  of  Mau- 
BIOS  Block,  Paris,  1864,  is  highly  esteemed  among  scholars. 
In  volume  ii,  page  148,  note^  it  says :  "  The  Monita  Secreta, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  appear  stripped  of 
all  authenticity,  but  are  none  the  less  a  very  curious  docu- 
ment." (  .  .  .  jwraissentdepourvusdeUmteauthenticUS; 
its  rCen  constituent  pas  mains  un  document  ires  curieux.) 

B.      PB0TB8TANT  CHUBOH   HIBTOBIAKS. 

15.  We  will  begin,  as  before,  putting  the  highest  authority 
first.      It  is  the  just  verdict  of  criticism,  that,  **  for  thorough- 

*  The  ReT.  Dr.  Hatfield,  in  the  New  York  Obaerver,  has  the  following  fine  ez- 
egesiB  of  this  passage :  "  Is  thb  a  denial  ?  By  some  it  W5»  '  belieyed  to  be  a 
spurious  production.  *  Was  Isaac  Taylor  of  this  number  ?  What,  then,  does  he 
mean  by  the  pregnant  expression,  *  vnadvindLy,  as  it  seems  ?' "  We  should 
reaUy  suppose  that  he  meant  that  the  people  who  brought  it  to  light  do  not,  as 
it  turns  out,  appear  to  have  done  a  rery  judioious  thing  for  themseWes.  Those 
who  brought  it  to  light,  as  all  agree,  were  not  the  Jesuits,  but  their  enemies. 
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ness  of  research,  accuracy,  and  impartiality,  no  ecclesiastical 
iiistorian  stands  higher  than  Giesbleb."  His  '^  Text  Book  of 
Church  jBietory ''  is  in  course  of  translation  by  Prof.  Henry 
B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  New  York, 
and  as  fast  as  translated  becomes  ^e  standard  text-book  in  most 
Protestant  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortune,  of  the  learned  Dr.  Hat- 
field, that  the  volume  which  comments  on  this  subject  was 
still  locked  from  him  in  an  unknown  tongue,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  ^*  researches"  in  the  ITew  York  Observer.  It 
is  vol.  iii.  Second  Part,  pp.  655 — 658,  and  notes  (Bonn,  1853). 
Speaking  there  of  the  Jesuits,  Gieseler  says: 

^^  Among  the  innumerable  writings  which  appeared  against 
them,  the  Monita  Secreta  Socictatia  Jeeue^  and  the  JUanarchia 
Solipeorumj  deserve  notice  particularly,  as  excellent  eatires.^^ 

Then  follows  a  long  note,  after  the  manner  of  this  author, 
showing  that  he  had  made  the  origin,  history,  and  character  oif 
the  book  a  subject  of  special  study.  He  gives  an  account  of 
some  of  the  successive  editions  of  the  work:  of  the  varying 
and  inconsistent  accounts  of  its  discovery ;  and  of  how,  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  work  underwent  a  re- 
modeling at  the  hands  of  some  of  its  anonymous  editors,  and 
assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  published  now-a-days.  He 
then  praises  the  adroitness  of  the  work,  and  adds : 

*'  That  the  M<mita  are  a  satire  is  obyious  on  the  face  of  it  to  an  UDprejudiced 
person  ;  bat  it  appears  still  more  clearly  when  one  reads  the  Address  to  the 
Reader,  prefixed  to  the  first  editions,  the  langoage  and  style  of  which  agree  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  Monita,  They  are,  in  form,  ao  imitation  of  the  Regulm 
SocUtatU  Jeau,  and  for  a  long  time  were  regarded  as  genuine  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Order,  and  ascribed  to  the  General  AcquaviTa." 

He  adds,  that  ^'  the  time  when  the  Monita  appeared  was  al- 
together the  time  of  the  most  violent  struggles  against  the  Jes- 
uits ;"  and  proceeds  to  give  the  titles  of  a  multitude  of  other 
books,  written  at  the  same  period  against  the  Society,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  spirit  and  style  with  the  Monita  Secreta, 

16.  Next  to  Gieseler,  the  book  of  Church  history  most  used 
as  a  text-book  by  Protestant  teachers  and  students  in  America 
is  Hase.  In  his  Lehrhuch  der  EirchengeschicJUe  (1848, 6th  ed.) 
he  nails  the  Monita  Secreta  as  "  a  forgery"  (untergeschoben). 
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17.  Hardly  inferior  to  these  two  in  authority  among  Protes- 
tants, thoagh  of  earlier  date,  is  Sohbockh.  In  his  ChrisUiche 
Eirchengeschiekte  sett  der  Reformation^  Part  iii,  pp.  647, 
650  (Leipzig,  1805)  he  comments  on  the  book  at  length,  speaks 
of  it  as  of  doabtful  genuineness,  and  concludes  by  giving  rea- 
sons external  and  internal  for  rejecting  it. 

18.  The  late  Dr.  Jahbs  Murdock,  of  New  Haven  and  An- 
dover,  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  was  never  suspected  by  his 
friends  of  any  leanings  towards  Jesuitism.  In  a  note  tx>  his 
translation  of  Mosheim^s  Ecclesiastical  History^  vol.  iii,  page 
90,  (second  edition,  New  York,  1847),  he  refers  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Schrockh  above  cited,  and  remarks : 

"The  JesaitB  have  always,  and  constantly  denied  their  genoineness :  nor  hare 
the  world  the  means  of  substantiating  their  anthentloity,  except  by  their  eoio- 
cidence  with  the  visible  conduct  of  the  Jesnits/' 

19.  NiKDNEB  in  his  LehrhucK  der  Ki/rofiengeschichte,  p.  649, 
notCy  (Berlin,  1866),  declares  the  document  to  be  "  probably 
spurious,  forged  by  adversaries."  ^^  Unachte^  suppostitia  van 
Gegnem  aber  mogen  die  Privata  oder  Secreta  Monita  Societatis 
seinr  * 

20.  A  brief  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  JSa/varia^  (Geschichte 
der  Jesuiten  in  Baiern,  Numberg,  1819),  by  Kabl  HsiNsrcH 
RnTBK  VON  Lang,  is  referred  to  by  Heeren  {Political  System 

*  This  testimony  of  Niedner  acquires  additional  weight  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  History  (Leipzig,  1846)  he  had  considered  one  of  the  forms 
of  this  Protean  document  to  be  genuine, — ^to  wit:  the  Aurea  Monita  or  Morula 
Prtvo/a,— and  had  placed  it  among  the  primary  sources  of  information  concern- 
ing the  Jesuits,  although  admitting  that  even  that  recension  contained  matter 
which  was  "  verdcichtig  genug*^  In  the  edition  of  1866,  which  was  "  rewrought  by 
the  author  shortly  before  his  death/*  he  makes  no  such  distinction  between  the 
two  recensions  of  the  book,  but  rejects  it  altogether  from  the  list  of  authorities 
as  probably  spurious. 

For  the  careful  collation  of  the  two  editions  of  Niedner,  as  well  as  for  invaliia- 
ble  assistance  in  this  whole  inquiry,  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  connected  with  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  whose  instan- 
taneous command  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  was  not  more  admirable  than 
his  prompt  and  patient  kindness  towards  a  total  stranger,  and  the  modesty 
with  which  he  declines  all  public  acknowledgment 

For  a  full  account  of  the  variations  between  the  earlier  form  of  the  work 
(Aurea  or  Privata  Monita)  and  the  later  form  (Monita  Seereia),  see  the  "Prog- 
matiaehe  Geichichte  der  vonuhmeten  Monehiorden"  hj  L.  O.  Croroe,  voL  iz, 
above  cited. 
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qf  Europe  and  Us  Colonies^  London,  1846)  with  high  praise  as 
"  critical  and  impartial."  It  gives  the  following  judgment  on 
the  genninenesB  of  the  Monita   Secreta,  pages  26,  26 : 

*'11iey  are  a  manifest  fabrication  aod  parody  (0«n«  offenbare  Erdichtwng  und 
Parodie)  which  was  probably  brought  to  light  by  the  forious  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Bohemia,  under  the  pretense  that  it  had  been  discovered  at  Fader- 
bom  in  one  of  the  Capuchin  convents  sacked  by  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  oldest  printed  Latin  edition  is  of  the  year  1686, — the  oldest  German  trans- 
lation, of  1668.  It  was  eircolated  through  the  rest  of  Europe  mainly  from  Am- 
sterdam. By  the  Or^er,  and  by  the  Pope  himself,  it  was  indignantly  denounced 
and  suppressed  as  a  calumnious  fabrication.  The  Jesuits,  Gretser  and  Tanner, 
have  written  reiiications  of  it  The  Secreta  Monita  are  different  from  the  Pri' 
vata  Monita,  or  Awrea  Monita  which  came  to  the  light  from  1607  to  1618,  and 
which  being  more  foUj  worked  up  and  paraphrased,  became  transfoimed  into 
the  SecreU  Monita.** 

21.  The  Dogmengeaohiokte  of  BAuiioABTKN'-OBUsnjs  (Leipzig, 
IWO)  remarks  that  "among  the  wrongs  practiced  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  Jesnits  is  to  be  reckoned  the  employment 
of  questionable  documents  claiming  to  be  derived  from  the 
Order  itself;"  and  cites  as  examples  the  Prwata  Monita^  and 
Secreta  Momta. 

c.  Aim-JEaurr  oontbovbbsialists. 

Whatever  special  weight  attaches  to  the  testimony  of  un- 
willing witnesses  certainly  belongs  to  the  testimony  of  those 
authors  who,  with  the  strongest  desire  to  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  the  Jesuits,  nevertheless  concede  the  spuriousness 
of  the  Secreta  Momta.  We  name  a  few  of  the  more  eminent 
of  these. 

22.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been  cited  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  Hkneicus  dk  S.  Ionatio,  otherwise  called  Ziheritce 
Candidtis.  His  judgment  in  famyr  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Secreta  Monita  would  be  of  comparatively  trifling  weight,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  most  intense  and  vehement  enemies  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  But  his  judgment  against  the  book  would  be  of 
the  gravest  importance.  And  if  it  should  dppear  that  such  a 
judgment  was  given  after  the  author  had  already  endorsed  and 
printed  the  book  as  genuine,  and  had  relied  upon  it  in  an  ar- 
gument against  the  Jesuits,  it  would  seem  that  no  circumstance 
short  of  martyrdom  could  have  added  to  the  moral  weight  of 
his  opinion  in  the  case. 

vol-,  xxvm.  36 
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But  these  are  the  eimple  facts.  In  the  first  edition  of  his 
*^  Tuba  Magna  mirum  dangens  sonum,  etc.y  de  necessitate  re- 
formandi  Sac.  Jesu^  Argentinm,  1713,  Liberins  Candidas  had 
considered  the  Secreta  Monita  to  be  genuine,  and  had  printed 
them  in  that  work  in  full.  In  the  second  edition  of  that 
work,  however,  published  under  the  title  Tvba  Altera^  majq- 
rem  dangens  sonum,  he  bsoognizbd  thbih  spubiousnbss,  and  re- 
jected them  from  his  book,  declaring  justly,  on  page  188 : 
'^  Facile  in  intelUgentia/m  cadit  satis  oorrv/pUim  esse  cor  hur 
manimij  ut  sese  quHmscungue  scderHms  etjlagitiis  dedai  :  ast 
non  ita  easccBcata  et  obttisa  est  mens^  ut  pracqpia  scderum  et 
flagitiorum  cammittendorttm  veUt  prcBscribere,  VuU  homo 
esse  malusy  et  amat  videri  bonus,^^* 

*  See  Gieseler,  Lehrb.  der  Kircheog.,  YoL  iii,  part  S,  page  667.  We  have  net 
been  able  to  verify  the  qaotation,  the  only  copies  of  the  Tuba  Magna  and  T^ba 
Altera  of  which  we  know,  belonging  to  the  Union  Theological  Library,  Kew 
York,  having  been  for  aome  months  withdrawn  from  the  Library  by  the  Ker. 
Dr.  Hatfield*  one  of  its  Directors,  who  refoses  permission  to  coDsnlt  them. 

This  transaction  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  deserrea  a  place  i&  the 
history  of  the  Curiosities  of  Ck>ntroTeray,  if  that  sad  history  should  ever  be 
written.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  its  aggravations,  except  to  call  attention  to  the 
one  wickedness  of  it  most  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is,  that  the  injury  <A 
a  fellow-minister  was  to  be  compassed  by  means,  not  only  of  a  fraud  upon  the 
public,  but  also  of  false  witness  against  our  Roman  Cathdic  neigfaborsL  To  a 
generous  mind,  the  fact  that  his  antagonists  are  helplessly  shut  out  from  a  hear- 
ing before  the  gpreater  part  of  those  to  whom  he  writes,  would  be  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  the  most  scrupulous  justice.  But  some  minds  are  not  generous.  We  have 
observed  that  the  oonscienees  most  torpid  to  any  sense  of  wrong  perpetiated 
againet  Jesuits,  belong  often  to  the  very  men  who  are  in  a  continual  squirm  «f 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  frauds  and  concealments  committed  by  Jesoita.  This 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  gentle  eonmient  of  an  eminent  scholar,  who  re- 
marks, in  calling  attention  to  Dr.  Hatfield's  stratagem,  "  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
h€  had  practiced  a  little  Jesuitism  in  the  suppression  of  important  fiuta." 

Nothing  but  such  transactions  as  this  can  give  any  color  of  justice  to  tfast 
otherwise  absurd  cavil  of  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson,  who  in  one  of  hia  eeaays  rati- 
mates  that  the  Jesuits  whom  he  has  happened  to  know,  have  all  beoa  NathaDssIs 
of  the  most  guileless  simplicity,  and  that  if  you  are  seeking  the  ideal  Jeeoit  of 
the  popular  mind,  you  will  find  him  in  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

P.  S.  Just  as  this  is  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  printer,  we  have  found  in  tbe 
library  of  St.  John's  College,  S.  J.,  Fordham,  a  volume  which  sheds  additioaal 
light  on  this  transaction  of  Dr.  Hatfield^s ;  and  the  more  light  we  get^  the  uffijsr 
it  looks.  The  book  is  entitled  *^Difesa  della  Compagnia  di  Oeeii,  per  Gmglidtmo 
Turner,^*  Naples,  1849.  From  this,  it  appears  that  even  in  the  fortt  editloa  «sf 
the  Tuba  Magna,  the  author  "noncerto  a$ierit  opuM  Jumtamm  fit ;  propmdat 
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23.  We  come  next  to  a  great  name,  darum  ao  venerdbUe. 
That  man  of  all  the  hmnan  race  who  has  most  thoroughly 
known  Jesuitism,  in  its  principles,  and  acts,  and  documents ; 
who  has  most  suffered  from  its  malice ;  who  has  fought  it  with 
the  most  strenuous,  and  protracted,  and  untiring  warfare ;  who 
has  hated  it  with  perfect  hatred,  and  counted  it  his  lifelong  en- 
emy ;  was  Antoinb  Arnauld.  There  was  nothing  witliin  the 
range  of  honorable  controversy  which  he  was  not  ready  to  do 
against  the  Jesuits.  But  there  were  some  things  that  he  could 
not  do.  Being  a  benighted  Papist,  and  not  having  learned  the 
ethics  of  controversy  as  they  have  been  practised  in  the  light 
of  an  open  Bible,  by  certain  Protestant  divines  in  this  free  and 
happy  land,  he  could  not  wink  at  a  fraud,  nor  suffer  his  name 
to  be  used  to  maintain  the  credit  of  a  lie.  The  following  quo- 
tation is  from  his  letters,  in  vol.  iii,  of  his  works,  p.  143,  Lau- 
sanne, 1775. 

"  Mais  Je  ne  scmroia  hi/re  de  son,  avis  par  ce  qui  est  des 
Monita  Secreta.  11  y  a  longtemps  que  je  Us  ai  vus.  Mais 
fai  iovjowrs  cru^  etje  le  orois  encore,  que  c^est  une  piece  qu*  on 
lev/r  ajoiiee,  et  qu^  Us  n^en  sont  point  les  wuteurs.^^ 

^^  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  about  the  Monita  Secreta. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  them,  but  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, and  I  still  believe,  that  this  work  has  been  fastened  on 
tbem  [i.  e.,  the  Jesuits]  by  a  trick,  and  that  they  are  not  the 
authors  of  it  at  all." 

The  Rev.  William  R  WiUiams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  citation,  adds  this  just 
comment :  "  Now  in  his  ^  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites^  Ar- 


tamen  in  iUam  vjpinwntfm* "does  not  ooDfidently  assert  that  the  book  is  greniiine ; 
nevertheless,  he  iuelines  to  that  opinion/'  In  the  second  edition,  he  omita,  bod- 
ily, the  Secreta  Monita,  notifying  the  reader,  in  the  preface,  "  Whoever  the  an- 
tiior  of  these  instmetions  may  be,  they  have  been  expunged  from  this  edition,  for 
reasons  given  on  page  178.**    And  on  that  page,  he  says,  ^fThese  Instructions  are 

rejected  as  impious  by  Huylenbrock,  andjuelly He  proves  tlut 

that  was  a  badly  oobbled-up  fidsehood  {male  eofitu/om  fabellam)  concerning  the 
diacoTery  of  them,  whioh  had  been  prefixed  to  the  various  editions  of  the  book. 

I  cheerfully  acknowledge  it I  fVeely  believe  {aponte  igitur  ere* 

dam)  that  these  impious  Instructions  were  never  composed  by  the  Jesuits.'^ 
These  eoasiderations  are  in  addition  to  the  argnment  from  internal  evidence  lead- 
ing to  the  same  conclusion,  dted  by  Gieeeler  from  page   188  of  the  same  work. 
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nanld  has  certainly  ahown  them  bo  mercy ;  but  in  his  tho^ . 
ough  hodtility,  he  was  perfectly  upright ;  and  as  the  diampion 
of  the  Jansenists,  showed  towards  his  foes  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  a  candor  which  they  never  reciprocated." 

24.  A  famous  anti-Jesuit  satire,  contemporaneous  with  tiie 
Monita  Seoreta^  was  the  Monarehia  Sclipeorum.  The  editor 
of  an  ancient  translation  of  that  >rork  into  Frendi,  who,  as 
Schrdckh  remarks  in  citing  him,  "  was  certainly  no  friend  of 
the  Jesuits  "  (Kircheng.  seit  der  Ref.,  L  c)  doubts  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Monita  Seereta. 

25.  The  next  witness  no  one  would  daim  to  be  either  fair  or 
scrupulous,  but  for  that  very  reason,  his  testimony  in  this  case 
is  the  more  effective,  for  on  this  point  he  is  a  most  reluctant 
witness.  It  is  Andbew  STKonrarz,  formerly  a  Jesuit  novice, 
who,  having  left  the  order,  has  devoted  himself  to  hard  writing 
against  it.  T^o  one  has  ever  accused  Steinmetz  of  yielding, 
through  any  weak  scruple,  any  point  that  could  possibly  be 
held  against  the  Jesuits.  The  fact  that  Steinmetz  gives  up  the 
Monita  Secreta  as  an  authority  shows  that  he  believes  it  not 
only  to  be  spurious,  but  to  be  proved  to  be  spurious.  His  note 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  his  History  of  the  Jesuits,  Lon- 
don, 1848,  vol  iii,  pp.  368—366. 

26.  Another  historian  of  exactly  the  same  school  is  G.  B. 
NioouNi,  whose  "  History  of  the  Jesuits,*'  written  in  an  acri- 
monious anti- Jesuit  spirit  for  the  British  market,  was  published 
in  "  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library,"  London,  1854.  He  gives  the 
following  as  his  reason  for  ^'  omitting  to  extract  from  the  Se- 
creta Monita,^^ 

**  The  Secreta  Motiita  are  a  collection  of  precepts  and  instmetionB,  the  mosl  ne- 
iarioua  and  diabolical,  given,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  General  of  the  Order  to  his 
snbalteniB,  as  if  to  show  them  the  way  to  proceed  in  all  their  perfidious  plote  for 

the  aggraodisement  of  the  Company To  nfwifiiM 

the  truth,  our  opinion  is,  that  the  book  is  at  beet^  apocryphal.  The  Jesoits  weiw 
too  cunning  foxes  to  expose  their  secrets  to  the  risk  of  being  discoTcred  by 
leaying  copies  of  such  a  book  here  and  there.  They  were  not  y«t  so 
firmly  established  as  to  risk  the  very  existence  of  their  Order  if  one  of 
these  copies  were  discoyered,  or  if  a  member  should  be  tempted  to  betray  the 
Society.  Besides,  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Jeeoitical  character,  we 
feel  assured  that  no  Superior  would  ever  have  inculcated  such  barefaced  impai- 
deoce,  such  abominable  and  exeerable  rules  of  roguery.  So  much  are  the  Jesuits 
accustomed  to  dissemble  and  decelTC,  that  even  their  conduct  towards  each  other 
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IB  one  oontioQed  act  of  deceit, and  it  is,  to  ub,  altogether  incon 

oeiyable,  that  men  who  are  thus  mutnally  oonscioua  that  they  are  playing  a  part 
— who,  in  their  common  intercoarse,  and  even  when  forming  the  basest  designs, 
are  careful  always  to  speak  in  the  character  of  the  pioos  devotee — ^should  so  far 
forget  their  cue  as  to  give  a  broad  nnyarnished  statement  of  their  whole  system 
of  roguery.  For  this,  and  many  other  reawiu  which  we  might  adduce,  we  be- 
lieve the  book  M  apoeryphtU;  but  though  apocryphal,  it  certainly  gives  a  true 
representation  of  the  horrible  arts  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits:  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  credit  the  Jesuits  when  they  assert  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  dis- 
carded brother,  so  deeply  does  it  initiate  us  in  the  secret  arts  of  the  Society. 

D.   NEGATIVK  AITTHOBmBS. 

It  is  the  just  remark  of  Schrockh,  that  if  the  Monita  Secreta 
could  be  proved  to  be  genuine  they  would  be  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  internal  sources  of  information  concerning  Jes- 
uitism. Especially  to  the  enemies  of  Jesuitism,  they  would  be 
invaluable.  The  Jesuits  themselves  frankly  acknowledge  that 
they  are  utterly  indefensible — that  they  are  worthy  only  of  '*  a 
den  of  thieves."*  Not  to  quote  them,  therefore,  in  any  consid- 
erable treatment  of  Jesuitism,  is  to  discredit  them. 

To  cite  all  the  authorities  which  have  pronounced  thus  tac- 
itly but  decisively  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Monita  Se- 
creta would  be,  for  substance,  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  the 
standard  literature  of  the  subject.  We  mention  a  few  authors 
almost  at  random,  including  none  that  are  friendly  to  the  Jes- 
uits. 

27.  Rees^e  Ericyclopasdia  omits  all  mention  of  the  Monita 
Secreta. 

28.  So  does  the  EncycHopedie  Modeme^  Paris,  1850.     The  . 
Article  is  strongly  anti-Jesuit. 

29.  So  does  the  Encyclopedie  dee  Oens  du  Monde.    Paris, 

184:1. 

30.  Erech  and  Ghrvher^e  AUgemeine  Encyldopo^ie^  in  an 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  Article,  fortified  with  the  citation  of 

*  Cr6tineau-Joly,  Histoire  des  Jesuites,  tome  iii,  page  878. 

The  author  of*  the  '* IHfe%a  della  Compagnia  di  Gemi" above  cited,  aban- 
dons every  other  defense  besides  the  repudiation  of  the  work  as  a  forgery ;  say- 
ing that,  if  these  were  the  instructions  which  regulated  the  Jeeuit  Order,  "  ques- 
ta  sarebbe  una  setta  la  pin  soellerata  di  quante  mai  ne  sono  state  al  mondo,  e  i 
snoi  compooenti  sarebbero  peggiore  degll  atei,  degl'  increduli,  degli  assassini,  e 
degH  stesai  demonii.   Qnestanon  d  un  esageradone."    p.  248. 
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docnmenta  and  enriched  with  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  Bubject,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Monita, 

31.  Ranks,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  touching  on  eveiy 
fiubject  on  which  this  document  bears,  quoting  eveiy  authen- 
tic document  pertaining  to  the  society's  oi^anization,  and  veri- 
fjing  by  secondary  authorities  points  which  this   document 

.would  settle  at  once,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Monita  Se- 
creta. 

32.  Hebben,  ^^PoUHcal  System  of  Europe  cmd  its  Colonies^ 
(London,  1846),  gives  a  full  account  of  Jesuitism,  with  full  re- 
ferences to  sources  of  information,  but  makes  no  reference  or 
allusion  to  the  Monita. 

33.  Duller,  '^  The  Jesuits  as  they  were  and  are^^  a  sharp 
anti-Jesuit  work,  published  in  an  English  translation  from  the 
German,  with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
(London,  1845),  makes  no  mention  of  the  Mcnita,  though 
citing  the  genuine  documents  of  the  society,  to  convict  it  of 
intrigue  and  bad  morals. 

34.  Ellendoef,  **  Moral  und  Politik  der  Jesuiten^  (Darm- 
stadt, 1840),  makes  no  Citation  from  the  Monita. 

35.  Paroissiin,  "  Principles  of  the  Jesuits^  (London,  1860), 
the  design  of  which  is  ''  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  Jesuitism 
in  the  words  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,"  in  a  very  full  cata- 
los:ue  of  Jesuit  documents  cited  against  the  character  of  the 
order,  does  not  name  the  Monita. 

36.  Pakthknop.«us  Hebbtious,  the  pseudonym  of  the  au- 
thor of  *'  Popery  against  Christianitfy*^  (London,  1719),  a  work 
directed  specially  against  the  Jesuits,  quotes  their  documents 
largely  against  them,  but  does  not  name  the  Monita. 

37.  D'Alembert  hated  the  Jesuits  furiously  and  fought  them 
unscrupulously,  but  never  ventures,  so  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined, to  quote  the  Monita  Secreta.  See  ^^Destruction  des 
Jesuites^^  and  two  papers  in  vindication  of  it,  in  his  (Euvres 
Philosophiques,  tom.  v. 

38.  YoLTAiBB  was  not  accustomed  to  let  slip  any  good 
opportunity  of  abusing  the  Jesuits,  but  in  his  enormously  vol- 
uminous writings  we  fail  to  find  any  citation  of  the  Monita 
Secreta  /  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  French  Encyclopsedia. 

39.  Alexis  de  St.  Pbiest,  peer  of  France,  in  his  ^^Histoire  de 
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la  Chute  dee  Jeetdtee  au  xvmme  Siede^  1Y50-1782  "  (Paris, 
1846),  writes  with  vehement  animosity,  and  with  a  strong 
political  purpose,  against  the  Jesuits,  and  sastains  himself  by 
qnoting  original  documents,  but  he  does  not  quote  the  Monita 
Secreta. 

40.  MM.  MioHELET  and  Quinet,  Professors  in  the  College 
of  France,  whose  lectures  on  the  Jesuits  about  the  year  1846 
did  more  than  almost  anything  beside  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  Order  on  public  instruction  in  France,  do  not  deign  to 
make  any  allusion  to  the  Secreta  Monita^  although  it  is  the 
only  important  document  in  the  case  which  they  do  not  al- 
lude to. 

41.  One  of  the  most  destructive  attacks  upon  the  Jesuit 
order,  since  the  days  of  Pascal,  is  the  work  of  Viobnzo  Gio- 
BEBTi,  entitled  '*  7Z  Geeuita  Modemo.^^  It  extends  through 
five  octavo  volumes,  no  one  of  which,  as  far  as  we  have  discov- 
ered, contains  any  allusion  to  the  Monita  Secreta, 

42.  But  the  weightiest  negative  testimony  that  can  be  given  is 
this :  that  in  all  the  proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  which  result- 
ed in  their  expulsion  by  the  government  of  France,  in  1773, 
although  every  sort  of  allegation  was  made  against  them 
which  could  possibly  be  sustained  by  evidence,  and  although 
the  whole  power  of  the  monarchy  was  set  in  operation  to  col- 
lect evidence,  the  Monita  Secreta^  which  had  then  been  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  divulged,  are  never  mentioned.* 

EXTESNAL   EVTDENOB  OF    THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE 
MONIIA   8ECBETA. 

The  three  collaborators  in  the  New   York  Observer  have 

*The  Jesuit  author  of  the  ^  Diffa  della  Gompagnia  di  OesiH  **  puta  this  very 
fairly :  "  Nel  secolo  scorso,  principalmente  in  Franeia  b1  fecero  tanti  processi  contro 
i  Oesaiti ;  si  allegarono  taoU  motivi  per  ginetificar  la  sentenza  della  loro  espnl- 
siooe.  Bastaya  qaest'  nnica  proya :  i  Gkaaiti  sono  sua  setta  scellerata,  ed  eocone 
11  codioe  secreto.  A  nessono  venne  in  mente  quest'  argomento  cosi  dedsiyo: 
segno  evidente  che  tntti  eran  perenasi  della  impostura  di  qaeeto  libello.'* 

The  editor  of  a  monograph  on  the  Monita  Secreta^  published  at  Paris,  1828, 
makes  the  same  strong  point :  *'  Les  anteors  des  CcmpteM  rendua  euz-m^mes,  qui 
TtMsaeillaient  tout,  A  qui  tout  6talt  bon,  n'ayaient  pas  os6  en  laire  usage."  For 
the  use  of  both  these  works,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courteous  and  learned  libra- 
rian of  St.  John's  CoUege,  S  J.,  Fordham,  N.  T. 
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done  their  best,  although  not  the  best  that  might  have  been 
done,  to  set  forth  this  evidence  in  its  fallness  and  strengtL 
We  propose  to  take  up  their  "  irresistible  and  inevitable  *'  de- 
monstration, in  detail,  correcting  here  and  there  a  blunder, 
and  adding  what  bits  of  additional  evidence  they  were 
ignorant  of,  that  the  reader  may  feel  assured  of  having  the 
whole  case  before  him. 

1.  The  book  first  appeared  in  print  without  name  of  editor 
or  printer,  and  under  a  false  name  of  the  place  of  issue 
(Notobirga)  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1612,  at  a  time 
when  violent  attacks  against  the  Jesuits  were  multiplied 
in  all  quarters.*  The  publication  of  it  was  managed  so 
secretly  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace  it  to  any  respon- 
sible editor  or  printer.  It  "  gratified  an  intense  curiosity  "  and 
was  circulated  all  over  Europe,  both  in  manuscriptf  and  in 
copies  subsequently  printed  without  name  of  editor  or 
imprint  of  place  or  date4  ^^^  genuineness  of  the 
book  was  denied  at  once  by  the  Jesuits,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  denied  by  them  unvaryingly  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  down  to  the  present  time.  Whatever 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  may  be 
raised  from  these  circumstances  of  its  origin,  should  be  freely 
conceded. 

2.  The  first  witness  called  to  testify  in  the  case  is  Scioppiwf ! 
And  a  beautiful  figure  he  cuts  upon  the  witness  stand !    A 

*  Oieseler,  Lehrb.  d.  Eireheng.,  /.  e. 

f  Condemnation  of  the  Monita  Frivata  by  the  Administrator  of  the  dioowe  of 
Cracow,  Aug.  20,  1616.  The  doonment  is  given  in  foil  bj  Gretser,Opp.  Tom.  zi, 
p.  1012.  The  complete  works  of  Gretser  are  in  the  library  of  the  Redemptoristcon- 
Tent  in  Third  Street,  New  York.  According  to  this  official  paper,  the  M<mUa 
had  already  bad  a  circulation  in  manuscript,  before  it  was  printed :  *'  UbdfaiB 
quidam  famosus,  Monita  privata  8.  J.,  falso  inscriptus,  primo  quidem  manu- 
scriptus  ex  Hispanioo  (uti  titulus  ipsios  pm  sese  ferebat)  latinus  Cictae ;  poA 
impressuB  et  typis  evulgatus."*  There  are  many  other  allusions,  in  the  paper,  to 
the  continued  circulation  of  the  libel  in  manuscript;  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  issue  of  the  condemnation,  however,  was  the  recent  appearance  of  a  reprint, 
by  unknown  printers  and  editors. 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  '*  entirely  independent  editions  * 
ofgwhich  the  New  York  Obierver  makes  so  much  account 

X  Grasse,  Tr6sor  des  Livres  Rares  et  Pr^cieuz,  Tom.  It,  p.  576.  Gretaer, 
loe.  ni. 
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man  who  has  been  impeached  in  every  court  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  His  character  is  thns  briefly  summed  up  by 
a  high  authority  :  "  He  was  possessed  of  a  frenzy  of  an  uncom- 
mon kind,  being  a  perfect  firebrand,  scattering  around  him,  as 
if  for  his  amusement,  the  most  atrocious  calumnies."  (Encycl. 
Britann.  s.  v.  "  Scioppivs,^^  "  For  his  love  of  slander,  and  the 
furious  assaults  which  he  made  upon  the  most  eminent  men, 
he  was  called  the  Cerberus  of  literature."  {Ibid.)  This  man, 
according  to  the  same  high  Protestant  authority,  "  published 
more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  against  the  Jesuits."  Many 
of  these  were  under  assumed  names,  and  it  is  one  of  these 
anonymous  libels  of  a  notorious  calumniator,  which  is  quoted 
by  the  Observer  as  evidence  in  this  case  I* 

But  supposing  the  anonymous  testimony  of  Seioppius  to  be 
credible,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Simply  this :  that  a  book, 
the  Monita  Secreta^  had  come  into  his  hands  (he  does  not 
say  from  what  source)  which  he  believes  (he  does  not  say  on 
what  evidence)  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  sack  of  the  Jes- 
uit College  in  Paderbom,  eleven  years  before  he  wrote,  although 
we  know,  and  he  knew,  and  we  know  that  he  knew,  that  the 
substance  of  it  had  been  circulating  all  over  Europe,  in  various 
anonymous  editions  and  in  manuscript  copies  for  twenty  years 
before  he  wrote,  and  that  the  history  and  genuineness  of 
it  had  been  discussed  by  theologians  with  whose  writings  he 
was  perfectly  familiar.    This  witness  may  step  down. 

8.  The  next  witness  is  Common  Fame.  "  It  was  credibly 
reported  that  another  copy  had  been  found  at  the  capture  of 
Prague,  in  1631,  only  two  years  before."  It  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  cross-examine  this  witness :  she  may  step  down. 

4.  The  next  witness  is  Henry  Compton,  of  Oxford,  after- 
wards bishop  of  London,  who  deposes  and  says  that  the  Moni- 
ta Secreta  had,  in  1669,  been  "  lately  found  in  manuscript,  in 
a  Jesuit's  closet,  after  his  death,  and  sent  in  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  at  Paris  to  his  friend  in  London."  But  who  the 
friend  in  London  was,  and  who  was  the  gentleman  in  Paris, 
and  who  was  the  Jesuit  who  owned  the  closet,  and  who  the 


*  The  oharftcter  of  Seioppius  is  Jart  auch  as  Bajle's  Dictionary  loves  to  ezpa* 
tiate  upoD.  See  that  work,  in  which  one  will  fiod  it  "  painted  with  all  th« 
wrinUea." 
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honest  man  was  who  got  into  his  closet  after  his  death,  and 
who  told  the  story  to  Canon  Compton,  and  where  the  man 
that  told  the  Canon  got  the  story  from — ^these  are  points  on 
which  that  undoubtedly  excellent  person  does  not  find  it  im- 
portant to  inform  ns.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  look  longer 
at  that  evidence. 

5.  The  next  evidence  is  a  copy  of  an  anonymous  edition  of 
the  Monita^  published  at  Borne,  in  1782,  claiming  to  be  the 
first  edition  ever  printed.  One  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  Union 
Theological  Library,  and  another  in  the  library  at  Andover. 
It  is  safe  to  infer  from  this  edition — either  that  the  previous  edi- 
tions of  a  book  which  for  170  years  had  been  circulated  in  ev- 
ery  country  in  Europe,  had  been  the  subject  of  protracted  and 
acrimouious  debate  among  the  most  eminent  writers,  and 
had  repeatedly  been  put  on  the  Boman  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Boman  editor  and  publish- 
er of  this  edition,  and  that  this  was  set  up  from  one  of  the  mul- 
titude of  manuscript  copies  that  were  in  circulation — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  printer  lied,  and  hid  his  name  accordingly. 
It  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the  question  in  hand,  which  of  these 
two  theories  is  considered  the  more  probable.  But  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  conceive  any  other  reason  than  that  just  suggested, 
for  printing  this  edition  eecreUy  at  Bome,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  the  general  fashion  on  all  hands  to  abuse  the  Jesuits.* 

6.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  book 
written  on  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  volume  in  the  British 
Museum,  which,  according  to  somebody's  opinion,  it  does  not 
appear  whose,  is  "  in  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Jesuit,"  a 
thing  which  may  be  or  may  not  be,  but  in  either  case  proves 


*  Niedner  (loo.  cit)  intimates  his  belief  that  this  edition  is  a  fraud  in  its  Tery 
title,  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  pretended  [angeblich]  Roman  edition  of  1782.* 
If  so,  it  would  be  ezaotlj  parallel  with  a  later  fraudulent  edition,  printed  and 
drcolated  in  Palermo  in  1848,  with  the  sweetly  impndent  imprint  that  it  was 
9tampata  in  Roma,  neUa  tipograpkia  della  Prop€Lgandaf  e  eon  permiuione.^  For 
so  intensely  genuine  a  document,  it  has  been  most  unlucky  in  the  circumstances 
of  its  publication.  An  edition  printed  at  Paris  in  1761  was  disguised  with  tlM 
false  imprint  of  Paderbomf  and  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  by  the  learoed 
Hatfield  as  having  been  ^'  published  in  1661  at  Paderbom,  under  the  eaves  of  the 
Jesuit  College." 
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nothing  but  that  this  notorious  document  was  matter  of  inter- 
est to  any  one  interested  in  the  Jesuit  controversy.* 

Strangely  enough,  here  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield  rests  his 
case.  For,  either  he  is  ignorant  (which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable)  or  he  is  incredulous  (which,  with  his  faculty  of 
deglutition,  is  very  unlikely)  of  the  East  Indiaman,  captured 
by  the  Dutch  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  all  the  secret  papers  of  the  Jesuits  aboard,  and  the  ^'  Se- 
cret Instructions  "  among  them — which  is  one  of  the  favorite 
pretenses  under  which  the  book  has  been  sold  f — and  of  the 
Amsterdam  story  narrated  by  the  logical  Brownlee  %  ^^  ^^ 
authority  of  that  judicious  work  ^*  McGkivin's  Protestant," 
and  authenticated  by  the  following  "  clincher  "  in  the  way  of 
testimony — that  ^^  tke  account  is  said  to  he  taken  from  two 
Roman  Catholic  meii  of  credit^  It  is  a  curious  question  in 
logic,  how  many  such  statements,  no  one  of  them  sustained 
by  a  particle  of  testimony,  and  no  one  of  them  proving  any- 
thing to  the  purpose,  if  it  were  sustained,  it  takes,  to  make  out 
a  "triumphant  vindication,"  and  a  demonstration  "which  can 
neither  be  evaded  nor  resisted." 

All  the  testimonies  which  we  have  now  reviewed  have  been 
known  to  all  concerned  for  a  hundred  years,  and  most  of  them 
for  two  hundred;  and  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  we  might  have 
expected,  the  spuriousness  of  the  Monita  Secreta  has,  in  fiill 
view  of  them,  been  conceded  by  the  great  mass  of  Protestant 
writers,  including  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

But  there  are  two  bits  of  information  of  more  recent  date, 
which  perhaps  have  not  yet  had  full  consideration  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  pondered  and  in- 
veetigated  before  finally  concluding  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  book. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  brief  paragraph  cited  from  M.  Gach- 
ard,  by  Prof.  Baird.  So  far  as  his  personal  testimony  goes,  it 
amounts  to  this,  only,  that  a  certain  translation  of  the  Monir 

*  We  have  taken  stepa  to  get  a  fair  aocoont  of  this  MS.  from  one  of  the  learned 
bibliographers  connected  with  the  British  Mnsenm. 

f  Pragmatische  Geschichte  der  yornehmsten  Monchsorden,  voL  ix,  p.   220. 

X  Historioal  Introduction  to  Secret  Instructions,  published  by  Am.  and  For. 
Christian  Union,  p.  26. 
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ta  Secretay  made  bj  order  of  the  goveniment  of  Brabant,  docB 
not  differ  essentially  from  other  translations.  He  also  gives  it 
as  a  fact,  that  the  original  of  this  translation  was  discovered 
among  secret  papers  in  the  Jesnit  Collie  of  Rnremonde,  in  1778 ; 
bnt  does  not  give  the  evidence  on  which  he  believes  this ;  he 
does  not  speak  as  if  he  had  seen  the  original.  The  standing  of 
M.  Gachard  is  snch  as  to  make  a  mere  expression  of  his  opin- 
ion worthy  of  consideration  and  inquiry.  But  it  cannot  give 
hifi  opinion  the  force  of  evidence  on  a  question  of  fact,  especial- 
ly as  on  this  subject  he  manifests  a  disposition  to  speak  some- 
what peremptorily  on  mere  inference.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
weight  of  his  testimony,  that  he  delivers  as  a  fact,  what  caii 
hardly  be  more  than  the  merest  conjecture  and  begging  of  the 
question,  that  "  everywhere  else  [than  at  Ruremonde]  they 
[the  Monita]  had  been  carefully  destroyed  at  the  first  tidings 
of  the  Bull  falminated  by  Clement  XIV."  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  eke  out  the  defects  of  the  testimony  of  M. 
Oachard,  by  means  of  the  following  paragraph  which  we  have 
happened  on  in  the  Bibliophile  Bdge^  Tom.  ii,  p.  68,  (1845). 
"  We  remember  seeing,  some  years  since,  a  copy  of  the  Manila  ; 
it  came  from  the  college  of  Ruremonde,  where  it  had  been 
seized  by  Mr.  Attorney-General  de  Berg,  author  of  an  unpub- 
lished French  translation  of  these  Instructions ;  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  a  family  tradition,  very  advantageous  promises  were 
made,  for  himself  and  his  friends,  if  he  would  be  easy  and 
accommodating  in  the  discharge  of  his  commission.  But  I 
was  not  able,  at  the  time,  to  compare  the  printed  text  with  the 
manuscript"    The  paragraph  is  signed  ^^  Db  Ro." 

The  questions  which  arise  on  these  statements,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  decided  until  we  get  more  information  (for  which  we 
have  sent)  from  Belgium,  are  these: — 1.  Were  the  Monita 
found,  as  alleged,  among  confidential  papers  at  Ruremonde  % 
2.  If  they  were,  is  there  any  certainty  that  they  had  not  been 
introduced  there  by  trick — the  discovery  being  made  at  a  time 
when  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  great  object  of 
political  intrigue  and  influence  ?  8.  If  they  were  found  fairly 
among  the  Jesuit  papers,  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  were 
an  official  document  ?    It  is  obvious  that  the  date  of  this  dis- 
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covery  is  rather  against  it.  If  it  had  been  1618,  instead  of 
1773,  the  story  wonld  make  a  better  show.  But  it  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  overcome  the  improbability  that 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  after  this  document  had  been 
blown  and  trumpeted  all  over  Europe,  when  it  was  extant  in 
every  language,  and  purchasable  at  every  book-stall,  and  when 
five  generations  of  Jesuits  had  denounced  it  as  a  calumny,  it 
was  still  secretly  circulated  among  the  initiated,  and  left,  not  in 
cipher  but  in  a  legible  handwriting,  at  a  time  when  the  Jesuit 
houses  were  liable,  moment  by  moment,  to  be  broken  up,  in 
such  places  as  to  be  snapped  up  and  appropriated  by  the  ^^pro- 
cwreur-generalP 

The  other  bit  of  recent  evidence  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
is  that  which  we  quoted  in  full,  early  in  this  Article,  from 
Orass^'s  "  Tresor  des  lA/wes  Hares  et  Pricieux^^  vol.  iv,  p. 
576.  The  greater  part  of  M.  GrtoS's  paragraph  is  opinion,  not 
evidence,  and  is  entitled  to  such  consideration  as  is  due  to  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  bibliographer  who  has  not  studied  his 
Bubject.  The  ground  of  his  opinion,  as  stated  by  him,  seems 
almost  frivolous.  The  statement  which  he  makes  depends  for 
all  its  force  on  the  oracular  judgment  which  he  delivers  "  sans 
aucun  doute^  And  until  he  gives  the  public  some  opportuni- 
ty of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  character  of  the  facts  on 
which  his  conclusion  depends,  it  will  hardly  be  time  to  revise 
in  his  favor  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  scholars. 

We  conclude  this  survey  of  the  external  evidence  in  the  case, 
with  the  summary  made  ready  to  our  hand,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts  thus  far  adduced,  in  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  impartial  of  living  bibliographers.    He  says : 

''  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  none  of  the  editions  purporting  to 
be  printed  from  manuscripts  found  in  various  places  has  been 
published  under  the  name  of  a  responsible  editor. 

^'  The  existence  of  manuscript  copies  in  Jesuit  hands  of  so 
ingenious  a  satire  (supposing  it  to  be  sach)  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  strange.  When  printed  copies  had  become  scarce, 
manuscript  copies  of  so  short  and  so  curious  a  work  might  well 
be  made.  A  Jesuit  might  think  that  he  could,  at  any  rate,  get 
some  good  hints  from  it.     But  does  any  manuscript  copy  exist 
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which  bears  clear  markB  of  being  an  official  document  !*  Dn- 
lesB  this  is  the  case,  /  do  not  see  that  we  ha/ve  any  external 
evidence  for  the  genumenese  of  the  hook.^^ 

INTEBNAL  ETDOENOB. 

Several  minor  points  of  internal  evidence  have  been  taken 
against  the  book.  But  we  shall  barely  allnde  to  them.  The 
dose  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the  Manita  to  that  of  the 
preface  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book  at  Cracow  is  noted  by 
Oieseler.  The  same  critic,  and  others,  have  recognized  a  labor- 
ed imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  society .f 
Indications  have  been  fonnd  in  the  text  of  a  Polish  rather  than 
a  Spanish  origin.  And  above  all  there  has  been  pointed  ont 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  supposing  that  shrewd  men  would 
contrive  a  secret  the  discovery  of  which  would  bring  ruin  upon 
their  enterprise  and  then  intrust  it  for  safe  keeping  to  several 
Uumecmde  of  confidants,  to  be  delivered  to  as  many  thousands 
more  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  main  argument  m  favor  ofihe  genuineness  of  the  book 
from  the  internal  evidence  is  thus  stated :  The  '*  Instructions  " 
contain  nothing  but  what  the  Jesuits  have  habitually 
practiced.  On  this  one  argument  the  vindicators  of  the  book 
as  genuine  must  now  depend. 

It  is  reasonable  to  doubt  the  controversial  value  of  a  book 
which  has  to  be  authenticated  by  means  of  the  very  £eu;t8 

*  The  titld-page  of  the  first  edition  (1612)  represented  the  book  m  haying  b«eii 
translated  into  Latin  from  the  original  SpanUK  The  repeated  diseoTery  of 
'<  original  mannseripts"  of  the  work,  which  are  none  of  them  in  Spanish,  but  aU 
in  Latin,  ehowi  either  that  the  first  edition  was  a  false  pretense,  or  that  the  sab- 
sequently  discoyered  manoseripts,  which  show  a  verbal  agreement  with  the 
translation  of  Cracow,  were  taken  from  that  translation,  and  are  neither  *'  origi- 
nals," nor  even  independent  translations.  The  collation  of  the  different  reoeo- 
sions  of  the  work— the  Privata,  and  the  Seereia  J/bni^o— shows  verbal  agree. 
ments,  and  tubttantial  variations.  For  the  results  of  such  collation,  id  par&Uel 
columns,  see  "  Pragmatische  Geschichte  der  vomehmsten  Monchsorden."  toL 
ix,  pp.  220-260. 

f  "  Quelquefois  le  faossaire  copie  des  phrases  enti^res,  ne  fsisant  autre  diose  qn' 
efbeer  les  mots  charUS,  gl<nr€  de  Dieu,  iolut  dn  ames,  progrke  de  la  religion,  eie., 
pour  les  remplacer  par  ceaz-ci:  dimalUn^  tueeeesione,  pouvoir  de  la  Soci^t^,  hem- 
neur$  €t  cridU  de  la  Soci6t«,  rieheeeee  de  U  8ocl6t6,  eta"  '^InetrwsHwu  SeerHaa/* 
Paris,  1828,  page  18. 
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which  the  book  itself  is  intended  to  prove.  This  controverted 
document  is  put  in  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jesuits  are  dan- 
gerous intriguers ;  and  to  show  that  the  document  is  genuine, 
it  is  to  be  proved  that  the  Jesuits  are  just  such  dangerous 
intriguers  as  the  document  represents — and  if  you  don't 
believe  that,  there's  the  document  which  proves  it.  So 
there  you  go,  round,  round,  round. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  the  vsefvhiese  of  the  Secreta 
Monita  as  a  polemic  document,  and  coming  back  to  the 
critical  question  on.  its  genuineoess,  we  object  to  this  internal 
evidence,  that  it  is  not  applicable.  The  fact  of  wrong-doing, 
in  individuals  or  in  a  community,  does  not  justify  us  in  impu- 
ting to  them  a  studious,  deliberate,  settled  plan  of  wrong-doing« 
mutually  enjoined  and  acknowledged,  and  drawn  out  into  a 
system  of  methods  and  expedients. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  parallel  case.  Those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  read  such  authors  as  Eugene  Sue  and  Dr.  Brown - 
lee,  fall  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  associating  with  the 
name  Jesuit  ideas  of  the  supernatural  and  the  diabolically 
miraculous,  such  as  are  fatal  to  sober  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  case  from  these  prepossessions,  and  get  a 
fair  judgment  on  it,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  (according  to 
the  precedent  furnished  by  the  prophet  Nathan)  by  means  of 
an  analogy. 

Suppose  then  that  some  zealous  contributor  to  a  religious 
newspaper  should  be  detected  in  having  falsified  his  cita- 
tions from  a  rare  book,  and  then  keeping  the  only  known 
copy  of  that  book  (belonging  to  a  public  library)  concealed 
from  public  access.  Suppose  farther,  it  should  be  alleged  that 
a  curious  correspondence  had  been  filched  out  of  his  back-oflBce, 
or  picked,  by  some  iniquisitive  person,  from  under  the  lining  of 
his  hat,  in  which  all  this  was  planned  in  concert,  on  this 
wise: 

I.    Mditor  to  Oontributor,  . 

Dbae :    That  troublesome  colleague  of  ours  it  out  in  priot  with  some 

ugly  facts  about  our  Society.  What  can  be  done  about  it?  If  a  man  may  blurt 
things  out  in  that  style,  '*  no  religious  institution  is  safe."  He  must  be  crushed, 
A.  Bl  D.  G. ;  and  you  must  do  it    I  can^t  Bd. 
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n.     Coniriimtcr  to  Ediior. 

Dkab  Ed.  :  All  right.  "  SeroMx  Vinfamer  Bat  how  ihall  we  do  it?  The 
iiMta  are  all  against  aa.  I  thought  I  had  fouod  aomething  this  morning  in  a  rare 
book.  Bnt  reading  on,  I  found  that  it  did  not  amount  to  muoh  after  all ;  and  in 
the  seoood  edition  of  the  book,  the  writer  takes  baok  the  little  he  had  eeid  in  the 
first    So  we  are  worse  off  than  before. 

Yonzs  tmly,  , 

P.  S.  Ck>nsidering  the  interesta  of  immortal  sonls  and  benoToleat  Bocietie8» 
mightn't  it  do  to  fix  up— just  a  little— «  quotation  from  the  first  edition,  and  say 
nothing  about  the  second  T  I  have  got  safe  possession  of  the  only  oopy  in  the 
eomitry,  so  fiur  as  I  am  aware.    A«  IL  D.  O.,  yon  know. 

m.    Sditor  to  Cimitrihutor. 

DiAR  ;    Ton  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart    Go  ahead  and  get  op 

the/MtJ,  and  I  will  follow  them  up  with  the  virtooiis  indignation  and  demand 
that  the  fellow  be  cast  ont  of  Christian  society  (which  means  «t,  of  ooone). 
Only  mind  that  yon  keep  those  books  in  a  snng  place  till  this  bosiness  blows 
oyer.  Tonrs,  Ed. 

Suppose,  now,  the  evidence  that  this  correspondence  had 
been  found  in  the  contributor's  back  office  or  under  his  hat  lin- 
ing to  be  inconclusive,  could  not  the  letters  be  proved  genuine 
from  mtemal  evidence ;  because  there  was  nothing  proposed 
in  them  but  what  these  two  gentlemen  had  actually  done  I 
Certainly  not.  The  internal  evidence  would  be  all  against 
them.  They  do  not  represent  the  process  by  which  such  de- 
vout persons  bring  themselves  to  do  such  unpleasant  woric 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contributor  ever  whisper- 
ed to  a  mortal  his  little  arrangement  for  deceiving  the  public ; 
and  if,  perchance,  his  editorial  friend  had  knowledge  of  it,  in- 
stead of  plotting  and  chuckling  over  it  together,  like  a  couple 
of  evangelical  Guy  Fawkeses,  more  probably  all  allusion  to 
it  was  dropped  by  tacit  consent,  and  the  unpleasant  feelings 
which  the  consciousness  of  it  might  naturally  engender  in  a 
sensitive  mind,  were  assuaged  by  that  resolute  ^^  directiog  of 
the  intention"  towards  the  holy  object  to  be  achieved,  the  in- 
vention of  which  we  owe,  possibly,  to  Jesuit  theologians,  but 
which  has  comforted  a  good  many  Protestant  consciences  in 
its  day. 

We  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that  there  is  considerable  hu- 
man nature  in  Jesuits.    The  attempt  to  reason  about  them  on 
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the  supposed  principles  of  the  diabolical  nature  imputed  to 
them,  cannot  but  mislead.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  in  their  three  centuries  of  history  they  have  often  shown 
themselves  a  very  tricky  and  mischievous  corporation.  But 
we  apprehend  that  the  psychology  of  sin  in  a  Jesuit  is  not  so 
very  unlike  what  it  is  in  a  Protestant  minister,  and  that  when 
a  father-rector  cheats  in  a  controversy,  or  uses  foul  means  to 
injure  the  character  and  standing  of  a  brother,- it  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  systematic,  methodical  wickedness,  reduced  to  written 
rule  and  plan,  than  it  is  when  a  Protestant  religious  newspaper 
does  the  same  thing.  We  stand  ready  to  protect  either  of  them 
from  such  injurious  inferences. 

This  discussion  has  already  taken  much  space,  but  we  are 
nnwilling  to  leave  it  without  pointing  its  application  in  two 
or  three  particulars  which  are  prominent  in  the  Article  which 
we  have  been  reviewing. 

1.  We  assure  the  "  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union," 
whose  intense  horror  and  indignation  at  all  Jesuit  frauds  and 
concealments  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  their  edi-' 
tion  of  the  '*  Secret  Instructions,"  and  in  other  of  their  publi- 
cations, that  they  need  not  have  the  slightest  fear  of  mistake 
in  recanting  the  statement  that  "  the  authenticity  [of  the  Se- 
cret Instructions]  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted  among  all  schol- 
ars, both  Papal  and  Protestant." 

3.  It  admits,  at  least,  of  serious  doubt,  whether  "the  Christ- 
ian community  "  had  better  hastily  take  in  hand  the  spirited  pro- 
ceedings recommended  by  the  New  York  Observer  : — to  eject 
from"  standing  "  within  itself,  as"  a  wanton  calumniator,"  every 
person  who  holds  the  "  Secret  Instructions  "  to  be  "  an  ascer- 
tained and  acknowledged  forgery."  It  really  seems  as  if  mild- 
er measures  ought  to  be  tried  first,  and  this  bull  fulminated 
only  as  a  last  resort.  For  it  is  very  clear  that  the  forgery  of 
that  document  has  been  "  acknowledged  "  by  the  best  Protes- 
tant scholars,  and  one  might,  almost  innocently,  infer  from  this 
that  it  had  been  "  ascertained." 

S.  We  feel  bound  to  say  a  reassuring  word  to  those  trem- 
bling believers  in  the  Christian  revelation  who  may  have  been 
shaken  in  mind  by  the  cavils  of  the  New  York  Observer. 
There  really  is  no  ground,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  biblical 
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critics,  for  the  aseertion  of  that  paper  that  ^^  Hiere  is  no  die- 
pnted  passage  in  the  New  Testament  more  trimnphantly  vin- 
dicated "  than  the  "  Secret  Instmctions."  The  only  dispnted 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  this  comparison  can 
be  applied  with  any  sort  of  fitness,  is  the  text  of  "  the  three 
witnesses,"  which  had  the  misfortmie  to  be  vindicated  by  the 
same  champion — ^the  late  Dr.  Brownlee.  The  fonndations 
stand  sure.  The  int^rity  of  the  New  Testament  has  nothing 
to  fear,  either  from  the  open  opposition  of  infidelity,  or  from 
such  dark  insinuations  and  secret  wonnds  as  this  from  the  (Hh 
server  office. 
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Article  V.— MORAL  RESULTS  OF  ROMANISM. 

JEvenmgs  with  the  Momcmista^  by  the  Bev.  Hobabt  Set- 
MOUE.    Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

The  Catholic  World,  Vol.  IX,  No,  for  April,  1869.  Artide 
entitled  ^^Comparative  Morality  of  Catholic  amd  Protestant 
Count/ries.'^^    Catholic  Publication  Hoose,  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  effective  answers  ever  made  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  is  the  opening  chapter 
of  "  Evenings  with  the  Eomanists,"  by  the  Eev.  M.  Hobart 
Seymour,  M.  A.,  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  chapter  is 
entitled  "  The  Moral  Results  of  the  Romish  System,"  and  is 
a  sober  and,  to  all  appearance,  fair  and  honest  comparison  of 
the  criminal  statistics  of  various  European  countries,  as  fur- 
nished by  their  respective  governments,  from  the  censuses 
next  previous  to  the  year  1854,  when  Mr.  Seymour's  book  was 
published. 

The  details  of  this  comparison  we  will  nob  undertake  to  give 
at  length,  although  the  details  intensify  and  confirm  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  general  results.  These  results  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  a  tabular  form,  beginning  with  the  matter  of 
criminal  homicide.  The  proportion  of  such  homicides  to  the 
population,  in  one  year,  appears  from  the  following  table  to 
be  pretty  nearly  in  direct  ratio  with  the  dominance  of  the 
Soman  Church. 

Homicides  in  Roman  Catholic  Ireland,    19  to  the  million. 
"  «        "  «      Belgium,    18       "  « 

"  "        "  «      France,      31       «  " 

"  "        «  "      Austria,      36      "  « 

"  «        *<  "      Bavaria,*     68      "  « 

**  "        "  "      Sardinia,     20      «  '^ 

"  *«        "  "      Lombardy,  45      «  « 

«  "        «  *'      Tuscany,     56      « 

"  "  the  Papal  States,       113      «  « 

«  "  Roman  Catholic  Sicily,         90      "  " 

«  «         "  «    Naples,     174      «  « 

"  "      Pbotbstant  England,     4      "  " 
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The  compariBon  od  the  matter  of  sexual  immorality  is  con- 
ducted with  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
affect  it, — such  as  the  difference  between  city  and  country  life 
— between  northern  and  southern  climates,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the 
author  takes  pains  to  set  ov^er  against  each  other  the  regions 
most  nearly  alike  in  every  aspect  but  that  of  religion.  Of 
course  the  criteria  of  the  prevalence  of  this  sort  of  crimes  are 
less  exact  than  in  the  case  of  homicide  and  other  crimes  of 
violence.  The  most  obvious  criterion  is  the  number  of  illegit- 
imate births.  The  comparison  of  some  of  the  leading  capitals 
of  Europe  on  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  ill^timate 
births  to  the  whole  number  of  births,  results  as  follows : 

Blegitimate  births  in  Boman  Catholic  Paris,       33  per  cent. 
«  "         '*        «<        **  Brussels,  35     "    " 

«  «         «        ''        «  Munich,    48     '*    " 

a  a         a        a        u         Vienna,    61     "    " 

"  "         "  Protestant  London,      4    "    " 

A  comparison  of  ten  leading  cities  in  Protestant  England 
with  a  like  number  in  Catholic  Austria,  gives  to  the  former  an 
average  of  sixty-three  (68)  illegitimate  out  of  every  thousand 
births ;  to  the  latter  an  average  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
(419)  in  the  thousand. 

Five  leading  English  cities  being  compared  with  the  five 
former  capital  cities  of  Italy,  it  appears  that  in  the  former,  on 
an  average,  fitly-eight  (58)  births  out  of  a  thousand  are  ille- 
gitimate, in  the  latter,  tv)o  hundred  and  sixteen  (216)  oat  of 
a  thousand. 

The  ten  largest  and  most  populous  cities,  respectively,  of 
Protestant  Prussia  and  Roman  Catholic  Austria  beins^  com- 
pared, the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  former  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  (158)  to  the  thousand  births — in  the 
latter /our  hundred  O/nd  fifty-four  (454)  to  the  thousand. 

These  comparisons,  founded  on  official  government  statistics, 
are  continued  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  detail,  with  great  particalari- 
ty,  and  with  great  constancy  of  results.  He  does  not  shrink 
from  the  statistics  of  the  most  immoral  of  the  Protestant  na- 
tions, but  confronts  them  with  the  statistical  confessions  of 
worse  depravity  on  the  part  of  Eoman  Catholic  populations. 
The  effect  of  this  exhibit  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  over- 
whelming.   To  the  Protestant  reader,  it  seems  to  close  the 
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case  at  the  ontset  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  to  be  the  institution  ordained  of  Christ  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil.  And  even  the  CatJiolic  World  openly 
acknowledges  that  Mr.  Seymour's  conclusions,  "if  fairly 
proved,  would  be  a  practical  argument  of  overwhelming  force, 
sufficient  to  close  the  mind  against  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Now  it  makes  a  terribly  strong  presumption  against  this 
institution,  that  such  charges  as  these,  so  explicit,  so  responsi- 
ble, admitting  of  such  conclusive  refutation  if  false,  but  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  if  unrefuted,  so  destructive  of  the  claims  of 
Boman  Catholicism, — should  have  been  circulated  for  thirteen 
years  in  Great  Britain,  in  America,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  without  having  been  answered.  We  are  assured  on 
the  best  authority  (there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  saying  that 
our  authority  is  that  of  Mr.  Seymour  himself),  that  on  their 
publication  in  1854,  these  figures  ''were  copied  into  the  news- 
papers of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They 
were  circulated  in  a  thousand  different  forms  in  England. 
They  were  mentioned  in  Parliament.  But  there  never  ap- 
peared a  reply.  There  was  not  an  effort  to  reply.  It  was 
thought  best  to  let  them  pass  by.  No  Romish  newspaper  or 
magazine  in  England,  or  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country  on  the 
continent,  denied  or  replied." 

What  was  the  reason  ?  Mr.  Seymour's  statistics  purported 
to  be  taken  from  governmental  returns.  These  returns  may 
be  consulted  for  the  asking  in  every  great  public  library. 
How  easy,  then,  to  look  up  his  authorities  and  refute  him  at 
once! 

Easy,  forsooth  I  This  was  the  very  difficulty  in  the  case. 
The  authorities  were  so  accessible  to  every  one  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  contradict  them. 

But  the  Catholic  Warld  for  April  last  crushes  these  formid- 
able allegations  with  one  single  stroke  of  a  priori  argument : 
**  We  know  that  she  [the  Roman  Church]  is  Christ's  Church, 
and  that  just  in  proportion  as  she  exerts  her  influence,  virtue 
and  morality  must  prevail ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove, 
unless  through  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  that  the  practical 
working  of  her  system  produces  a  morality  inferior  to  that  of 
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any  other."*  This,  of  course,  is  "  the  end  of  controversy " 
To  go  into  details  of  argument  would  be  superfluous,  not  to 
say  ridiculous,  after  a  demonstration  so  sweeping.  But  scorn- 
ing criticism  and  ridicule,  straightway  down  into  details  and 
figures  marches  the  Catholic  World.  Having  at  the  start 
announced  it  as  dejide  that  the  figures  must  be  bo  found  and 
so  added  up  as  to  show  a  satisfactory  balance  in  favor  of  his 
side,  or  else  the  foundations  of  the  iaith  were  destroyed  and 
the  hope  of  salvation  cut  ofiT,  he  proceeds  to  the  statistical 
business  with  that  eminently  fair,  candid,  and  philosophical 
spirit  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  such  convictions. 

Now,  before  following  the  Catholic  World  in  its  hunt  after 
figures  to  sustain  a  foregone  conclusion,  we  want  to  clear  our 
own  mind  upon  a  question  of  casuistry.  We  have  learned, 
and  shall  presently  prove,  that  the  figures  of  the  OcUhoUc 
World  are  outrageously  false.  But  it  also  appears  that  the 
Article  is  taken,  for  substance,  from  another  source.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  author,  having  '^  conveyed  "  a  mendacious 
Article,  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  falsehoods  that  it  con- 
tains. Not  having  time  to  consult  our  Liguori,  Dens,  Busen- 
baum,  and  Escobar,  on  this  point,  we  agree  to  give  our  Roman 
Catholic  brother  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  accept  the 
fact  that  he  took  his  statistics  ready  made,  as  discharging  him 
of  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  they  were  made  so  badly. 

The  gist  of  the  Article  in  the  Catholic  World  is  taken  from 
one  in  ''7%a  Church  and  the  World^^  an  ultra-ritualist  jour- 
nal, London,  1867.  It  was  promptly  answered  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour in  the  Record^  and  to  this  answer  no  rejoinder  has  been 
attempted,  notwithstanding  the  damaging  exposure  which  it 
makes  of  the  dishonest  devices  of  the  defenders  of  the  Komish 
system.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more,  in  this  Article, 
than  to  give  the  substance  of  Mr.  Seymour's  refutation  of 
their  defense.  Without  wearily  following  them  step  by  step 
through  all  their  crooked  ways,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  expose 
their  misdemeanors  in  so  many  instances  as  will  put  the  public 
on  their  guard  against  being  deceived  by  any  word  or  figure 
which  they  have  printed. 

The  most  striking  distinction,  at  the  outset,  between  Mr. 
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Seymonr'B  paper  and  that  of  the  Cdthalic  World  is  that  the 
fonner  is  founded  on  the  best  authorities — on  government  re- 
turns :  the  latter  never  quotes  government  statistics,  but  refers 
to  ^^oooked^^  statistics  prepared  and  arranged  to  accomplish  a 
purpose,  and  takes  even  these  at  second  or  third  hand.  The  re- 
sult of  this  soft  of  management  is  sometimes  strange  enongh. 
The  CcUhoUo  World  borrows  from  its  ritualist  contemporary 
the  somewhat  bold  argument  that  the  vast  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate births  in  Roman  Oatholic  cities  is  a  proof  rather  of 
morality  than  of  immorality,  since  (it  claims)  the  comparative 
fewness  of  such  births  in  England  arises  from  the  greater 
prevalence  of  prostitution.  But  the  official  returns  dispose  of 
this  argument  by  giving  the  facts  in  the  case.  From  these,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  is 

In  Roman  Catholic  Paris  40  to  every  10,000  persons, 
u        a  I.       Dublin  83    "      "  "  " 

**    Protestant  London,       17    *'     "         "  '' 

While,  therefore,  the  extent  of  prostitution  in  Paris  is  more 
than  twice  what  it  is  in  London,  the  illegitimate  births  are 
actually  more  than  eight  times  as  frequent  as  those  of  London. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  was  only  a  blunder,  to  have  represented 
the  prostitution  of  England  as  greater  than  that  of  France. 
Perhaps  the  author  had  not  examined  the  French  statistics. 
Sut  when  we  look  at  his  English  figures,  this  hope  fails  us. 
We  come  to  monstrosities  of  falsehood  which  the  hypothesis 
of  blunder  will  not  account  for.  The  writer  has  actually 
^taken  the  police  figures  for  the  prostitutes  of  all  England,-^ 
London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &c., 
Ac.  J  and  has  set  down  that  total  as  the  amount  for  London 
alone  I  It  amounts  to  the  sad  total  of  28,000,  and  this  is 
charged  to  the  account  of  London,  when  the  true  fignre  for  the 
year  in  question  was  5,619 1 

The  Article  in  the  Catholic  World,  borrowing  still  from  the 
English  periodical,  makes  the  following  representation  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  Great  Britain :  that  it  is 

In  England  and  Wales,  .  .    6.5  per  cent. 

In  Scotland,  .  .  .        10.1    "      " 

In  Oatholic  Ireland,    .  .  .3.0    ''      ^' 
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and  it  reinforces  this  last  statement  by  ^ving  its  readen  the 
assurance  that  the  English  writer  ^^  probably  has  access  to  the 
Registrar's  reports"  for  Ireland.  Of  course  the  argument  from 
this  comparison  is  an  exultant  proof  of  the  power  of  the  oonfea> 
sional  in  preserving  female  virtue. 

What  will  be  the  amazement  of  the  reader  to*  be  informed 
that  there  are  no  *^  Registrar's  reports  "  for  Ireland ;  that  tbe 
Boraish  priests  and  the  Bomish  party  have  constantly  succeed- 
ed in  preventing,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves,  any 
act  of  Parliament  for  securing  such  returns  from  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  supposed  '^  Kegistrar's  report "  of  three  per  cent  of 
illegitimate  births  is  a  mere  fiction  !* 

But  the  answer  to  the  statistics  of  the  Catholic  World  goea 
further  than  this.  The  "Evenings  with  the  Romanists  "was 
published  in  1854.  The  first  attempt  to  refute  them  was 
printed  in  England,  in  1867,  and  in  America  in  1869,  thirteen 
and  fifteen  years  later.  In  order  that  the  statements  in  behalf 
of  Protestantism  may  squarely  meet  the  counter-statements  in 
behalf  of  Romanism,  Mr.  Seymour  has  produced  the  results 
of  the  comparison  of  the  most  recent  statistics — those  of  1866. 

The  Article  in  the  Church  and  World  on  which  the  Catholic 

*  A  delay  in  the  poblishing  of  this  namber  of  the  Kew  BngUmdgr  enables  a* 
to  add,  at  the  last  moment,  a  oonfirmation  of  this  statement,  from  the  Kmm  York 
World  (not  the  CathoKe  World,  bnt  the  newspaper  of  that  name),  of  July  nHh. 
This  paper  announces  that  "  the  last  British  mail  brought  to  as  a  snnunaiy  oi 
'  The  First  Annnal  Report  of  the  Registrar  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in 
Ireland/ — ^which  is  the  first  complete  and  anthentio  statement  ever  made  by  offi- 
cial authority  ooneeming  these  eTideoces  of  the  social  habits,  the  morals,  and* 
the  health  of  the  people  of  that  portion  of  the  British  dominions."  The  Artide 
goes  on  to  cite  figures  from  this  "  summary  "  in  Tindioation  of  the  superior  mo- 
rality of  Ireland  over  that  of  England,  and  of  the  superior  morality  of  both  these 
countries  over  that  of  Scotland.  It  is  premature  to  discuss  these  statementa  of 
ITte  World ;  first,  becanse  they  only  profess  to  be  taken  from  a  "  sommary  **  of 
the  official  report,  prepared  no  one  knows  by  whom,  nor  with  what  intent,  and 
not  from  the  official  document  itself;  secondly,  because  they  appear  in  a  news. 
paper  which  is  distinguished  among  journals  for  a  dexterous  sleight -of-liand  in 
dealing  with  stati««tios,  on  matters  on  which  it  has  any  prejudice  or  bias  of  inter- 
est  Seriously  to  controTort  statements  put  forth  under  such  influences  by  the 
proTerbial  "  mathematician  of  the  TTor^**  would  be  superfluous.  What  the 
bias  of  that  paper  is  on  the  present  question  is  well  enough  understood.  It  Is 
edited  in  the  interest  of"  the  Established  Church"  of  New  York. 

Wheneyer  the  official  figures  of  the  last  Irish  census  shall  be  accessible,  we 
shall  gladly  make  any  correction  of  our  condurions  which  they  may  require. 
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World  has  relied  mainly  for  what  it  would  call  its  faoU^  had 
taken  the  etatiBtics  of  English  crime  for  the  year  1864,  when 
the  figures  were  the  highest  ever  known  in  England,  and  had 
compared  them  with  the  statistics  of  French  crime  for  the 
year  1842 — ^the  lowest  known  in  France  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury !  But  taking  the  most  recent  statistics  of  both  countries, 
covering,  for  each,  the  year  1855-6,  the  results  of  comparison 
between  them,  in  respect  to  the  various  graver  forms  of  crime, 
are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

I.    MUBDBB. 

In  France,  the  convictions  were : 

Murder,         .....        80 

Attempts  at  murder,      ...  86 

Assassination,           .            .  .          .  .       117 

Attempts  at  assassination,          .            .  50 

Parricide  and  attempts,        .            .  .11 

Infanticide  and  attempts,           .            .  148 

Poisoning  and  attempts,       .            .  .16 

Total,  ....  458 

This  list  does  not  include  the  murders  committed  by  soldiers 
and  sailors,  whose  crimes  are  tried  before  military  tribunals, 
and  never  published   in  the  yearly  returns.    They  average 
about  200  yearly — but  we  leave  them  out  of  the  account. 
In  England  the  convictions  were : 

Murder,        .....         16 
Attempts  at  murder,       ...  8 

Parricide,      .....  1 

Infanticide,  ....  9 

Total,     .  ,  .  .  .        34 

Calculating  for  the  difference  of  population,  the  proportion 
of  convictions  was : 

In  France  12  convictions  to  each  million. 
In  England  li        "  "      ''        « 

n.  Infahtiotob. 

Each    country    has    its    peculiar     nomenclature    for   the 
claeses  of  this  crime,  and  in  each  country,  as  in  all  others, 
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there  is  a  dispositioii  on  the  part  of  tribnnak  of  jostiGe  to  lean 
towards  favorable  oonstraction,  and  conviction  on  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher  connte  of  the  indictment. 
The  convictions  are  as  follows : 


In  F&anob. 

Infanticide,     .  148 

Homicide  of  Infants,  145 

Exposure  of       ^'  .  102 

Total,      .            .  895 


Ik  Englaih). 

Infanticide,           .  .    9 

Concealment,  .            .  94 

Abandonment,      .  .    8 

Total,       ,            .  Ill 


Thus  the  proportion  of  infanticides  to  the  population  is,  in 
round  numbers : 

In  France,  10  to  the  million. 
In  England,  5"    «        '' 

in.  SmomB. 
The  following  are  the  returns  for  four  consecutive  years : 

Year.                  In  Fbanob.  In  England. 

•  1862                           4,770  1,206 

1863  4,618  1,385 

1864  4,524  1,387 

1865  4,946  1,397 
Taking  the  average  of  these  four  years,  the   suicides  in 

France  are  double  those  of  England  in  proportion  to  the  popu 
lation,  being 

In  France,  127  in  the  million. 

In  England,  64  "     "        « 

IV.  Violation  of  Women. 

The  convictions  in  the  two  countries  for  this  crime,  and  for 
attempts,  are : 

In  France,  808,  or  22  to  the  million. 
In  England,  250,  or  12"    «        ** 

V.   iLLEOrrDCATE  BiBTHS. 

The  official  returns  for  both  countries,  in  1865,  are  as  fol- 
lows— the  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
to  th&  total  number  of  births : 
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In  Paris, 

29  per  cent. 

In  London, 

.    4        '* 

In  Department  of  the  Seine, 

26        « 

In  County  of  Middlesex, 

.    4        " 

In  all  France, 

7 

In  all  England,   . 

.     6        " 

VI.  F(Enon)E. 

This  Clime  is  so  prevalent  in  France,  that  in  connec- 
tion with  another  that  is  nameless,  it  has  revealed  itself  in 
the  fact  that  while  in  England  the  natural  annual  increase 
of  the  population  by  birth  is  thirty-seven  in  every  thousand 
of  the  population ;  in  France  it  is  only  tvoeniy-eigJit  in  the 
thousand. 

VJI.  PBOSTTrunoN. 

The  comparative  statistics  of  the  two  countries  respecting 
"  the  social  evil "  have  already  been  given.    We  merely  re- 
peat that  according  to  the  most  recent  returns,  the  number  of 
prostitutes  to  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population  is 
In  Boman  Catholic  Paris,  .  .        40 

In  Protestant  London,  .  .  .17 

These  figures  are  'collected  by  Mr.  Seymour  directly  from 
oflSdal  .returns.  The  figures  with  which  the  Cdtholic  World 
attempts  to  vindicate  the  superior  morality  of  Bomish  over 
Protestant  countries,  are  taken  Irom  a  discredited  and  refuted 
writer  in  the  Church  cmd  Worlds  who  got  thom,  in  his  turn, 
avowedly  from  an  Article  in  the  magazine  called  the  Statisti' 
col  Journal^  written  by  a  person  who  got  his  %ures  from  "  a 
well-known  French  writer  on  statistics.^'  If  one  had  been  in 
search  of  the  truth,  how  much  easier  and  better  to  go  to  the 
census  returns,  and  get  facts  that  can  be  trusted,  fiut  when 
the  object  is,  as  with  the  Ccatholic  World^  to  find  figures 
\^liich  shall  tally  with  a  conclusion  already  determined  by 
theological  considerations,  doubtless  it  is  well  to  keep  clear  of 
anthoritative  documents,  and  take  only  such  figures  as  have 
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been  mauipnlated  in  a  succeasion  of  magazine  articles,  con- 
Btracted  to  serve  a  purpose. 

For  a  fnrtber  illustration  of  the  erratic  use  of  figures  into 
which  the  Catholic  World  has  been  betrayed  by  its  too  afieo- 
tionate  confidence  in  its  ritualistic  brother,  the  Church  and 
Worlds  we  cite  its  statement  of  the  number  of  brothels  in 
leading  En&^Iish  cities  in  the  year  1864,  and  compare  it  in  par- 
allel columns  with  the  government  returns  for  the  same 
year. 


AecariRng  to 
CatkolU  World. 

Broththin 

Infact. 

Birmingham, 

966 

183 

Manchester, 

1,111 

410 

Liverpool, 

1,578 

906 

Leeds, 

318 

63 

Sheffield, 

433 

84 

Total,  4,401  1,646 

Some  inquisitive  gentleman,  being  struck  by  this  trifling 
discrepancy,  has  spent  some  time  in  investigating  whether  it 
was  to  be  explained  merely  as  an  unusually  bold  flight  of  pure 
imagination,  or  whether  there  could  be  discovered  in  it  any  of 
those  traces  of  patient  and  conscious  elaboration  which  mark 
the  productions  of  industrious  talent  as  distinguished  firom 
geniuB.  It  proves  to  bear  these  latter  marks.  The  impres- 
sively large  figures  of  the  Catholic  World  are  found  to  be  made 
up  each  of  several  different  figures  picked  out  of  separate  col- 
umns of  the  British  police  returns,  and  added  to  the  number 
of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  such  wise  as  to  give  a  most  thumping 
total.  The  columns  relied  on  for  this  result  are  those  which 
give  the  number  of  the  licensed  lodging-houses  for  mendicants, 
of  the  houses  known  to  receive  stolen  goods,  and  of  the  lowest 
class  of  beer-houses. 

We  have  given  facts  enough,  now,  to  discredit,  without  any 
particular  refutation,  whatever  else  of  assertion  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  Article  on  "The  Compai'ative Morality  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  Countries  "  in  the  Catholic  World  for  April, 
1869.  We  do  not  need  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  this  Article 
point  by  point.    The  witness  himself  is  impeached  and  kicked 
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out  of  court  with  a  very  ugly  letter  burned  too  deep  on  his 
forehead  to  be  rubbed  out.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Catholic  World  is  not  the  guilty  author  of  these  impos- 
tures, and  to  express  our  unfeigned  and  most  willing  belief 
that  that  everyway  respectable  magazine  would  be  incapable  of 
contriving  such  tricks. 

This  imposing  attempt  to  refute  the  notorious  facts  concern- 
ing the  greater  immorality  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  hav- 
ing ignominiously  failed,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Seymour's  paper 
on  "  The  Moral  Results  of  Romanism,"  in  "  Evenings  with 
the  Romanists,"  stand  before  the  public,  not  only  unrefuted, 
but  now  proved  to  be  irrefutable.  We  would  be  glad  to  hope 
that  the  writer  in  the  Catholic  World  would  lay  to  heart  his 
own  declaration  that  the  theme  of  Mr.  Seymour's  paper,  i'^  if 
fairly  proved,  would  be  a  practical  argument  of  overwhelm- 
ing force,  sufficient  to  close  the  mind  against  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church."  But  this  would  be 
hoping  against  hope.  He  stands  in  a  position  where  faces  are 
of  no  account  in  an  argument.  He  ''  knows  that  she  is 
Christ's  Church,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  she  exerts  her 
influence,  virtue  and  morality  must  prevail ;"  and  if  facts  con- 
trovert this  position,  and  show  the  exact  opposite  of  it  to  be 
true — why,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  If  statistical 
ecience  demonstrates  it,  then  statistics  must  be  avoided  as  a 
temptation  of  the  devil. 

The  only  original  points  in  the  Coitholic  World^s  Article  re- 
late to  Foeticide  and  Divorce,  which  it  charges  as  characteristi- 
cally Protestant  immoralities.  Concerning  those,  we  shall  ad- 
mit everything  that  can  justly  be  alleged  against  the  morality 
of  Protestant  society.  And  if  it  appears  that  our  communities 
8a£fer  in  comparison  even  with  Roman  Catholic  populations, 
instead  of  denying  or  blinking  the  fact,  we  shall  reiterate  it, 
-with  the  fidelity  of  the  prophet  who  said  ^'I  will  provoke  you 
to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation 
-will  I  anger  you."  We  would  much  rather  bring  our  people 
right  than  prove  them  right.  We  make  no  complaint  when  we 
find  the  very  statistics  which  have  been  produced  in  the  Jf&w 
^hngla/nder  in  order  to  promote  the  reform  of  what  we  deem  a 
very  grave  and  scandalous  abuse  in  onr  social  state,  transferred 
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to  the  organs  of  a  hoetile  and  alien  religions  syBtem^  ae  a  stigma 
on  onr  honor.  We  welcome  even  snch  malevolent  cooperation 
in  onr  enterprise  of  reform. 

In  the  matter  otfceUoide^  after  making  the  lai|ce  allowance  in 
the  summing  up  of  onr  Yital  Statistics  which  is  demanded  by  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  population,  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  native  population,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign  population,  in  the  older  States  are 
in  the  prime  of  life, — after  making  a  &ir  offiet  for  the  preva- 
lence of  foeticide  in  Boman  Catholic  France, — there  still  seems 
to  be  a  great  residuum  of  just  reproach  against  the  American 
name,  and  the  Protestant  name,  on  this  account.  Dr.  Horatio 
Storer's  declaration  that  hundredslof  Protestant  women  have 
confessed  this  crime  to  him,but  only  seven  Soman  CatholicB,after 
every  abatement,  is  fiill  of  shameful  significance.  In  concealing 
the  facts,  we  concede  the  inference  that  the  comparative  absence 
of  this  crime  among  Boman  Catholics  in  this  country  is  to  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  Roman  Church  as  here  administered, — 
that  the  confessional  has  operated  to  produce  this  result ;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  prevalence  of  this  crime,  even  in  more 
or  less  religious  families  among  Protestants,  is  due  to  a  defect 
both  of  public  and  of  private  instruction  concerning  Gk>d's  law 
in  its  application  to  the  family.  There  are  two  remedies  for 
this  defect.  One  is  the  faithful  declaration  of  God's  law 
against  murder,  and  the  unflinching  application  of  it  to  the 
consciences  of  men  and  women,  by  all  the  just  expedients  of 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  and  this  is  a  remedy  approved  by 
eighteen  centuries  of  successful  experiment.  The  other  is  the 
enforcement  of  bachelor  clergymen — ^professionally  trained  to 
the  art  of  extracting  reluctant  secrets — upon  the  inmost  secret 
intimacy  of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife,  each  apart, — ^and 
especially  of  the  wife  ;  and  whether  or  not  this  remedy  in- 
volves  consequences  worse  than  the  disease,  may  be  judged  by 
the  whole  series  of  tacts  already  cited  in  this  Article,  and  bj  a 
multitude  besides,  such  as  the  horrible  history  of  Spanish 
^^  soliGitcmta^^^  and  the  almost  universal  debauchery  of  the 
Spanish-American  clergy,  and  in  general  by  the  history  of 
the  auricular  confession  for  theSSOyears  that  have  passed  since 
it  began  to  be  enforced  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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As  to  the  subject  of  Dioorce^  we  deliberately  say  that  while 
there  are  few  claims  of  the  Boman  Ohnrch  more  plausible 
thaa  its  claim  to  be  reckoned  the  preeminent  vindicator  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  there  are  few  of  its  claims  more  baseless. 
The  opinions  of  the  New  Englander  are  pretty  well  known  as 
to  the  wretched  condition  and  administration  of  the  law  in 
this  commonwealth  of  Oonneoticnt,  where  the  ratio  of  annual 
diTorces  to  annual  marriages  is  nearly  ten  per  cent.  But  we 
doubt  whether  even  Connecticut,  with  this  disgraceful  record, 
does  not  hold  a  more  honorable  position  with  reference  to  the 
legal  sanction  of  the  Ohristian  family,  than  any  state  in  Ohris- 
tendom  the  form  of  whose  laws  has  been  controlled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Boman  Church.  In  Connecticut  legal  divorce  is 
doubtless  frequent.  But  then,  in  Connecticut  marriage 
amounts  to  something  before  the  law ;  for  adultery  is  a  felony. 
So  it  is  in  the  other  New  England  States.  So  it  is  in  Scotland. 
But  where  the  forms  and  traditions  of  the  law  have  been 
moulded  by  the  influence  of  the  Bomish  Church,  the  courts  of 
justice  "  take  no  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  adultery  other- 
wise than  as  a  private  injury.''*  This  and  like  crimes,  flrom 
the  time  when  the  religious  Protestantism  of  England  was 
oyerbome,  at  the  Bestoration  of  the  Stuarts,  '^  have  been  left 
to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the  spiritual  courts,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  canon  law ;  a  law  which  has  treated  the  offense  of 
incontinence,  nay,  even  adultery  itself,  with  a  great  degree  of 
tenderness  and  lenity ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  constrained  ce- 
libacy of  its  first  compilers."*  What  demand  is  there  likely 
to  be  for  legal  divorce,  relieving  from  the  legal  enforcement  of 
marriage,  where  there  is  no  legal  enforcement  of  marriage 
from  which  to  be  relieved?  The  frequency  of  divorce  in 
Connecticut  we  hold  to  be  a  pernicious  wrong,  which  we  hope 
to  see  reformed.  Would  it,  on  the  whole,  mend  the  matter, 
to  introduce  the  system  of  Boman  Catholic  states,  and,  by  the 
repeal  of  all  statutes  against  adultery  and  fornication,  to  insti- 
tute, by  act  of  legislature,  a  genersJ  license  of  concubinage  ? 
The  Catholic  TT^Tr^e^  laments,  from  that  cloistered  celibacy 
from  which  it  issues  month  by  month,  the  lack  of  domestic 

♦Blackatoiie,  Comm.,  B.  IV,  ohap.  iv,  §  11. 
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virtae  to  which  Protestantisni  has  redaced  New  England: 
woald  it  serioQsly  recommend  to  ns  to  enbatitute  the  morality 
of  that  favored  land  which  has  enjoyed  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Pope  himself,  and  the  nnobstrncted  inflaence  of  the 
hnge  army  of  his  clergy,  and — ^by  adopting  the  fool  and  fla- 
grant cioisheism  limited  by  assassination,  which,  under  the 
very  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  has  been  for 
centuries  the  predominating  characteristic  of  the  ^*  best  soci- 
ety "  of  Italy — ^to  make  divorce  an  unnecessary  form  !  We 
know  the  well  defined  Roman  pob'cy,  so  beautifully  illustrated 
in  the  Holy  City  itself,*  and  boasted  by  our  writer  in  the 
Catholic  World  (p.  65),  of  dissuading  from  abortion  and  in- 
fanticide by  reducing  the  shame  of  inconveniences  of  illegiti- 
macy to  a  minimum  by  means  of  ingeniously  constructed 
foundling  hospitals,  where  infants  may  be  dropped  unobserved, 
like  letters  in  a  post  oflice.  But  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 
our  new  religious  advisers  would  allow  ^^  the  impulse  of  Chris- 
tian charity,"  to  which  they  ascribe  this  humane  invention,  to 
carry  them  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  our  Protestant  statutes 
against  adultery  be  abrogated^  in  order  to  relieve  human  na- 
ture of  the  '^  too  strong  temptation  "  to  seek  divorce. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  it  as  a  result  of  the  attack  of 
the  Catholic  World  on  this  opening  chapter  of  Seymour's 
£vening8  with  the  Romanists,  that  a  new  edition  of  that  capi- 
tal book  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Brothers, 
to  which  a  vindication  of  the  chapter  in  question  will  be  pre- 
fixed. 

*Aooordiiig  to  the  hwt  attain  »ble  evidenoe,  the  total  namber  of  biitfa«  in 
Rome  in  1836  was  4,878 ;  the  yearly  ayerige  of  foandliags  wai  8,168  See  Mr. 
Seymour's  Introductory  chapter,  page  48. 
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Abticle  VL— the  ALABAMA  QUESTION. 

There  is  a  strong  and  a  general  impression  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  British  government,  and 
a  part  of  the  British  nation,  desired  the  ill-success  of  the 
Northern  States  at  the  beginning  of  our  late  war.  CTlie  grow^ 
ing  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  was  looked  on,  it\ 
is  thought,  with  apprehension ;  our  disruption  was  fervently  ^, 
wished,  and  that  government  was  quite  willing  that  any  aid  ^ 
should  be  afforded  to  the  Confederate  States,  which  did  not 
clearly  conflict  with  the  laws  of  neutrality,  as  understood  in 
England.  From  this  feeling  was  derived,  it  is  thought,  the 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  rebels,  made  with  inde^ 
cent  haste  before  the  proper  outbreak  of  hostilities^. and  to 
this  recognition  it  is  ascribed  that  the  Confederates  could  send 
out  privateers  upon  the  ocean,  made  in  England  on  their 
account,  to  burn  our  ships  and  to  drive  our  shipping  from  the 
seas.  The  case  of  the  Alabama,  though  a  strong  proof  of  the 
negligence  of  the  British  government,  was  not  the  only  one,  nor 
are  our  claims  of  compensation  for  the  ravages  of  this  successful 
privateer  the  only  claims  we  can  justly  make.  All  the  positive 
injuries  inflicted  by  all  the  privateers  built  in  England,  all  the 
loss  of  trade  and  increase  of  expense,  due  to  the  expulsion  of 
our  vessels  from  the  ocean,  are  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the 
unfortunate  .proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  the  claims  are  to 
be  urged  with  the  more  spirit,  because,  when  we  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  against  slavery,  we  got  no  sym- 
pathy from  a  land  that  prided  itself  on  its  apposition  to 
slavery — we  got  nothing  but  blockade-runners  and  insults  iu 
the  Times, 

With  the  existence  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
leaders  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  we  shall  not  concern  our- 
selves at  this  time ;  we  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  no  such  malevolence  expressed  itself  in  our  distress 
through  that  English  speech  which  we  inherit,  or  was  harbored 
in  English  hearts  with  which  ours  most  readily  beat  in  unison. 
VOL.  xxvin.  37 
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But  in  considering  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  we  miiBt  not  let 
indignation  prevail  over  reason;  we  must  not  be  made  by 
fervid  rhetoric  to  believe  that  all  the  evils  to  as  which  followed 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality  grew  oat  of  it,  and  wonld  not 
otherwise  have  had  an  existence ;  we  mast  be  cantioas  lest  we 
impute  the  inevitable  course  of  events  to  an  unfriendly  spirit. 

But  we  go  farther.  Admitting  that  there  was  an  unfriendly 
spirit  in  the  British  nation,  or  in  those  who  had  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  we  cannot  take  that  unfriendliness  into  account,  un- 
less it  expressed  itself  in  some  illegal  way,  and  led  to  some  in- 
justice toward  ourselves.  Nations  may  feel  resentment  for 
manifestations  of  ill-will,  when  they  come  from  public  author- 
ities in  official  acts ;  but  the  spite  and  malevolence  of  individ- 
uals towards  foreign  nations  has  never  yet,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  been  considered  worthy  of  entering  into  public  quarrels. 
Still  less  has  international  law  ever  thought  of  demanding 
apologies  for  feelings  of  the  heart,  indulged  with  no  violation 
of  right  nor  infliction  of  injury. 

Dismissing,  then,  all  question  of  British  unfriendliness,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  shows  itself  in  outward  acts,  we  inquire,  first, 
whether  the  Queen's  proclamation  was  such  a  paper  as  a 
neutral  in  the  circumstances  might  lawfully  issue ;  whether,  in 
other  words,  the  neutral  government,  most  deeply  interested  in 
our  affairs,  had  any  good  reason  for  thinking  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  in  this  country,  when  the  last  news  before  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation  came  to  their  knowledge.  Then 
we  may  look  into  the  effect  of  the  proclamation ;  was  it  an 
encouragement  to  *'  piracy,"  and  would  there  have  been  no 
war  on  our  commerce  if  it  had  not  been  issued?  And,  finally, 
when  we  have  considered  these  first  complaints  against  the 
British  government  we  may  look  into  the  case  of  the  Alabama, 
as  it  stands  by  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  nation  on  declaring  war  may 
issue  what  de  Martens  calls  leUrea  inhibitoires  against  com- 
merce and  correspondence  with  an  enemy,*  so  neutrals  may 
issue  proclamations  to  their  subjects  warning  them  against 
actions  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  neutrality,  or  of  the  neutral's 

*  De  Martens,  pr6cLi,  g  269. 
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own  laws  in  protection  of  such  rules.  The  obvious  reason  for 
such  proclamations  is  to  prevent  the  subject  from  engaging  in 
schemes  calculated  to  involve  him  in  loss  from  the  belligerent's 
movements,  or  to  expose  him  to  fine  or  imprisonment  from  the 
operation  of  domestic  laws. 

But  there  is  a  special  reason  for  a  government's  announcing 
that  there  is  a  state  of  war,  when  the  parties  to  it  are  an 
establislied  government  and  a  portion  of  a  State  in  revolt  or 
insurrection.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  commencement  of  a  war 
is  tolerably  certain,  even  though  there  be  no  declaration  of  its 
existence;  for  the  diplomatic  relations  of  two  nations  keep 
them  informed  of  the  approach  of  hostilities,  and  a  suspension 
of  such  relations  announces  the  beginning  of  an  armed  con- 
flict. But  where  civil  war  bursts  out,  there  is,  in  general,  no 
such  index.  Even  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
volters,  or  a  certain  amount  of  armed  resistance  from  them 
against  the  national  government,  might  not  be  enough  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  to  neutrals  of  a  state  of  war.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  a 
state  of  war  exists,  or  an  attempt  to  conceal  war  under  the 
garb  of  the  movement  of  an  armed  police,  or  of  repressing  a 
local  insurrection,  ought  not  to  deceive  the  neutrals.  They 
are  not  bound  to  take  their  views  of  the  state  of  things  from 
an  interested  party.  They  must  judge  from  the  facts  of  the 
case  which  are  within  their  reach,  but  are  obliged,  als<^,  to  ex- 
ercise caution,  and  to  move  slowly  towards  their  conclusions. 
And  it  is  evident  that,  with  all  due  caution  and  the  best  dispo- 
sition to  form  an  impartial  judgment,  they  are  liable  in  cases 
of  this  kind  to  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions,  which  ought  not, 
without  clear  proof,  to  be  imputed  to  a  hostile  mind. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  issued 
May  13th,  1861,  after  declaring  that  "hostilities  have  un- 
happily commenced  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  and  after  citing  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  passed  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  George  III.,  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"  And  we  do  hereby  warn  our  subjects  ....  that  if  any 
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of  them  shall  preenme  ....  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of 
their  daty,  as  snbjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign  in  said  contest, 
or  in  violation  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations  in  that 
behalf; — as,  for  example  and  more  especially,  by  entering  into 
the  military  service  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties, 
as  commissioned  or  non  commissioned  officers  or  soldiers ;  or 
by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  of  war  or  transport,  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  of  the 
contending  parties ;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines 
on  board  any  privateer,  bearing  letters  of  marqne  of  or  from 
either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by  engaging  to  go  or 
going  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  en- 
gage in  any  such  service,  or  by  procuring  or  attempting  to 
procnre  within  her  majesty's  dominions,  at  home  or  abroad, 
others  to  do  so  ;  or  by  fitting  ont,  arming,  or  equipping  any 
ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed,  as  a  ship  of  war,  or  privateer, 
or  transport,  by  either  of  the  said  contending  parties ;  or  by 
breaking  or  endeavoring  to  break  any  blockade  lawfully  and 
actually  established  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties ;  or  by  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  despatches, 
arms,  military  stores,  or  materials,  or  any  article  or  articles 
considered  and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war,  according  to 
the  laws  of  modern  usage  of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of 
either  of  the  contending  parties  ; — ^all  persons  so  offending 
will  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal  con- 
sequences, by  the  said  statute  or  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that 
behalf  imposed  or  denounced."  It  is  then  added  at  the  end, 
that  all  persons  entitled  to  the  Queen's  protection,  who  shall 
misconduct  themselves  in  the  premises  will  do  so  at  their 
peril,  and  will  obtain  no  protection  from  her  majesty,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  incur  her  displeasure  by  such  misconduct. 

A  proclamation  of  this  kind  has  no  immediate  use,  unless 
the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  who  issues  it  are  warned  against 
doing  illegal  acts.  Still  it  may  have  an  ultimate  effect  of  no 
small  weight.  The  uses  direct  and  indirect  may  be  said  to  be 
these: 

First,  it  may  bring  before  the  minds  of  subjects  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  the  neutral  state,  designed  to  protect  the  law  of 
nations,  and  especially  the  rights  of  neutrals.    The  announce- 
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ment  of  war  is  an  annoancement  of  the  rights  of  blockade,  of 
capture  for  various  reasons,. aud  of  search,  as  well  as  of  the 
danger  incurred  by  unneutral  acts  of  every  kind  and  on  both 
elements. 

Secondly,  the  proclamation,  if  it  declares  that  a  state  of 
war  exists,  implies  that  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  who 
may  be  captured  by  either  belligerent,  are  engaged  in  regular 
warfare,  and  therefore,  if  taken  on  the  sea,  ought  not  to  be 
visited  with  the  penalties  of  piracy. 

Thirdly,  it  may  possibly  release  the  State,  thus  pronounced 
to  be  in  a  state  of  civil  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
its  territory,  from  claims  to  damages  inflicted  on  the  neutral 
by  the  insurgents.  For,  when  the  neutral  declares  that  a  state 
of  war  exists,  it  is  precluded  from  all  claims  of  this  descrip- 
tion.* 

Fourthly,  it  may  prevent  complications  of  other  kinds. 
For  example,  if  there  is  no  war,  the  cruisers,  neither  of  the 
parent  state  nor  of  the  insurgents,  can  touch  neutral  trade  on 
the  ocean  in  articles  contraband  of  war.  But  if  the  neutral 
nation  agrees  to  the  fact  that  there  is  war,  she  concedes  thereby 
that  such  articles  on  her  subject's  ships  may  be  lawfully  cap- 
tured, even  if  the  so-called  belligerents  make  no  declaration 
whatever  of  the  state  of  things,  as  they  regard  itf 

Let  us  now  look  at  thB  circumstances  attending  the  issue  of 
the  Queen's  proclamation.  Here  we  must  admit  that  the 
advisers  of  this  step  are  chargeable  with  haste,  bad  judgment, 
and  a  certain  unstatesmanlike  indifference  to  results, — afford- 
ing thus  another  example  of  what  the  old  Swedish  Obancellor 
said,  ^^nesdsj  mi  JUi^  qua/rUvZa  aapientia  regitur  mundttsJ^ 
They  seem,  moreover,  when  called  upon  to  defend  the  measure, 
to  have  fallen  into  the  predicament  of  finding  motives  in 
knowledge  obtained  after  the  fact.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  Earl 
Sussell  (then  still  Lord  John  Russell)  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  at 
Washington,  in  the  following  terms:  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment ^^  feel  that  they  cannot  question  the  right  of  the  South- 


*  See  Dana's  note  on  Wheaton,  p.  86. 

f  Compare  Lawrence  on  Wheaton,  aecond  annotated  edition,  note  16 ;  Dana  on 
Wheaton,  note  16. 
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ern  States  to  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  belligerent,  and  as 
snch  invested  with  all  the  rights.and  prerogatives  of  a  bellig- 
erent," and,  again,  that  they  do  not  wish  Lord  Lyons  to  make 
any  mystery  of  that  view.  On  the  same  day  Earl  Rnasell 
announced  In  the  Honse  of  Commons  that  the  government, 
"  on  consultation  with  the;law  officers  of  the  crown,"  "  had 
come  to  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  States,  according  to 
those  principles  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  just  principles, 
must  be  treated  as  a  belligerent."  On  the  nintli,  it  was  again 
announced  by  another  officer  of  the  government,  that  snch  a 
proclamation  was  about  to  be  issued.  It  was  accordingly 
issued  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  bnt  the  motive  for  making  it 
had  existed  before  the  sixth  of  May,  when  no  official  account 
of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  could  have  reached  Eng- 
land. Earl  Russell  assigned  at  one  time  the  blockade  as  the 
motive,  at  another  the  magnitude  of  the  insurrection.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  marvelous  hurry  in  thus  recognizing  the 
belligerency  of  the  Oontederate  States ;  the  government  was 
not  bound  to  take  this  step  by  any  sudden  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  seamen,  for  there  was  not  a  Confederate 
vessel  afloat;  Mr.  Adams  was  on  his  way  and  actually  reached 
London  the  thirteenth  ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  de- 
sire to  have  everything  cut  and  dried  before  the  arrival  of  the 
new  ambassador.  Well  might  Mr.  Adams  say  immediately 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Seward,  that  Lord  RusselPs  declaration  on 
the  6th  of  May,  showed  *^  not  a  little  precipitation  in  at  once 
raising  the  disaJffected  States  up  to  the  level  of  a  belligerent 
power,  before  they  had  developed  a  single  one  of  the  real  ele- 
ments which  constitute  military  efficiency  outside  of  their  own 
geographical  limits."  And,  again,  he  adds  in  very  mild  terms, 
that  ^'the  inference  seemed  almost  inevitable  that  there 
existed  a  disposition  at  least  not  to  chill  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  now  drawing  the  very  breath  of  life  only  from  the 
expectation  of  sympathy  in  Great  Britain."  This  inference 
may  be  further  supported  by  the  words  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  uttered  on  the  16th  of  May,  that  "  if  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent 
power,  any  Englishman  aiding  them  by  fitting  out  a  privateer 
against  the  Federal  Government,  would  be  guilty  of  piracy." 
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Why  wish  to  screen  them  so  soon,  unless  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  rush  into  this 
business,  and  with  the  desire  to  exempt  them  from  all  penal- 
ties but  the  insignificant  ones  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act?* 

But,  if  we  admit  that  the  proclamation  was  a  hasty,  ill 
judged,  and  possibly  unfriendly  measure,  the  main  question 
still  remains  to  be  considered  ;  was  it  in  any  sense  a  step  not 
authorized  by  the  law  of  nations?  There  were  hostilities  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rebels  at  some  time  or  other. 
When  did  they  begin  t  Did  it  rest  with  the  United  States  to 
say  what  was  their  commencement,  or  was  each  neutral  to 
judge  for  itself  in  that  regard  f  If  this  judgment  is  a  biased 
one,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  neutral's  wish  is  father  to  his 
opinion,  and  that  his  opinion  is  published  to  work  evil  to  a  pro- 
fessed friend,  let  the  due  amount  of  resentment  be  felt  for  such 
conduct.  But  if  the  neutral  can  make  a  fair  plea  for  what  he 
did,  based  on  the  facts  themselves,  let  it  not  be  said  that  his 
published  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  certain  facts,  transpiring 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  deserved  the  name  of  warfare, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  international  law.  Yon 
mnst  separate  his  motive  from  his  act ;  if  this  was  justifiable 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  you  cannot  say  that  he  has 
treated  you  with  injustice,  or  that  the  consequences  of  his  law- 
ful act  are  to  be  charged  to  his  account. 

We  maintain  that  in  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed 
there  was  no  necessary  malignity  in  pronouncing  our  relation 
to  the  Oonfederate  government  one  of  war.  This  is  shown, 
jMret^  by  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  time.  And  here  we 
ahall  cite  opinions  expressed,  it  may  be,  a  week  or  two  later, 
without  fear  of  being  accused  of  dealing  unfairly  with  facts. 
After  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  blockade,  there  was 
no  point  of  time  when  it  could  bo  said  with  more  truth  that 
war  had  begun  than  just  then.  To  fix  on  that  point  as  the  be- 
ginning was  surely  no  great  crime,  and  possibly  a  man  or  a 
government  might  be  pardoned  if  he  assigned  to  it  an  earlier 

*  For  much  in  this  paragraph,  see  Mr.  Bemis's  <*  hasty  recognition  of  rebel 
beUigerency,"  ete.,  Part  I.  See,  also,  Mr.Adams's  correspondence  in  Message  of 
the  President  and  Documents  of  1861-2.     1.  86  seq.,  etc 
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oommencement.  Bat  let  as  see  what  opinionB  were  ezpresBed 
by  friendB  and  foes,  and  by  observeiB  on  both  sides  of  the 
water. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  an  address  at  Soxbary,  Mass.,  May  Sth, 
1861,  nses  this  language  :  *^The  war,  for  a  long  time,  thongh 
in  profound  peace,  secretly  prepared  for,  has  been  openly  com- 
menced by  the  South,  by  the  seizure  of  the  undefended  forts, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  mints,  and  custonr-houses  of  the  United 
States,"  etc.  Then  he  adds,  ^^  but  even  these  acts  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  for  such  they  are,  are  thrown  in  the  shade  by 
that  unutterable  outrage  upon  the  flag  of  the  Union  at  Fort 
Sumter,"  etc.  That  is,  the  war  began  before  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  in  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man,  a  statesman, 
an  ambassador,  and  one  who  himself  had  it  in  contemplation 
at  one  time  to  write  on  international  law.  The  speech 
abounds  with  similar  expressions. 

The  same  thing  in  substance  is  implied  in  a  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  agent  of  a  steamship  company,  on  the 
16th  of  May,  who  had  accepted  or  proposed  to  accept  an  offer 
of  Governor  Letcher  to  sell  to  him  certain  steam  vessels,  which 
that  governor  of  a  seceding  State  had  seized  in  the  waters  of 
Virginia.  *'  The  executive  authorities  of  the  State  are  parties 
to  [the]  insurrection,  and  so  are  public  enemies.  It  is  treason 
for  any  person  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To 
sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  use  as  ships^f 
war  is  to  give  tliem  aid  and  comfort."  But  of  a  still  earlier 
date,  of  the  fourth  of  the  same  month,  is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Day- 
ton, the  Minister  at  Paris,  in  which  the  Secretary  says  that 
^'  the  insurgents  have  instituted  revolution,  with  open,  flagrant, 
deadly  war,  to  compel  the  Dnited  States  to  acquiesce  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  dnion.  The  United  States  have  ac- 
cepted this  war  as  an  inevitable  necessity." 

So  also  thought  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  is  reported  as  saying 
in  Chicago,  on  the  first  of  May,  that  ^^  armies  have  been  raised 
and  war  is  levied  to  accomplish  [a  Southern  conspiracy] ;"  and 
again,  "  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  sad  and  solemn  fact 
that  war  does  exist." 

That  excellent  man  Joseph  Holt,  the  Judge-Advocate  Gen- 
eral, was  of  the  same  opinion.    In  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
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Ken  tacky,  dated  May  31,  after  speaking  of  the  design  of  the 
SoiiJ;hern  leaders  to  precipitate  a  collision  of  arms,  in  order  to 
indnce  the  border  States  to  array  themselves  against  the  gov- 
ernment, he  comes  to  the  attaek  on  and  the  capture  of  Fort 
Snmter,  and  then  says,  "a  more  wanton  and  wicked  war 
was  never  commenced  on  any  government  whose  history  has 
been  written." 

The  same  views  appear  in  certain  resointions  of  the  Chamber 
of  Oommerce,  of  New  York,  which  were  published  on  the  20th 
of  April.  ^'  The  so-called  secession  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States,''  they  say,  has  ^^cnlminated  into  war,"  and  ''that, 
while  deploring  the  advent  of  civil  war,  which  has  been  precip- 
itated upon  the  country  by  the  madness  of  the  South,  the 
Chamber  is  persuaded  that  policy  and  humanity  alike  demand 
that  it  should  be  met  by  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  mea- 
sures." They  then  urge  on  the  government  to  treat  vessels 
with  commissions  from  the  Oonfederate  government  aspirates,, 
and  urge  the  blockade  of  ports  in  those  States  which  have 
commenced  war  against  the  constitution  and  government  of 
these  United  States, ''  as  a  measure  demanded  for  defense  in 
war." 

Nor  ought  we  to  neglect  adding  that  Mr.  Caleb  Cnshing 
apoke,  on  the  24th  of  April,  of  "  the  dire  calamity  of  civil  war 
that  is  upon  us,"  and  of  his  having  ''  labored  for  many  years, 
first  for  the  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  then  to  avert  the 
evils  of  a  fratricidal  war.  But  the  day  of  discussion  had  passed 
and  the  day  of  action  had  arrived." 

But  let  us  see  how  Americans  of  distinction,  who  happened 
to  be  abroad,  looked  on  the  state  of  things.  The  eminent  his- 
torian and  ambassador,  Mr.  Motley,  shall  represent  them. 
The  excellent  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  London  TimeSj  the 
date  of  which  is  not  given  in  the  copy  before  us,  but  which,  as 
its  contents  show,  belongs  to  the  month  of  May,  begins  in  this 
Btnin '.•^^  The  de  facto  question  in  America  has  been  referred 
at  last  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war."  ^'  It  is  often  asked 
why  have  the  Americans  taken  up  arms?  Why  has  the 
United  States  government  plunged  into  what  is  sometimes 
called  '  this  wicked  war }'  Especially  it  is  thought  amazing  in 
England  that  the  President  should  have  called  for  a  large 
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army  of  volunteers  and  regnlars,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  free  States  should  have  sprang  forward  as  one  man  at.this 
call,  like  men  suddenly  relieved  from  a  spell." 

To  these  opinions  of  our  own  countrymen,  showing  that  in 
their  judgment  war  existed  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  we  subjoin  a  single  sentence  from  an  able  and 
dispassionate  Article  in  the  London  ^ew8  of  May  9.  '^  The 
eflTect  of  the  civil  war  in  America,"  says  the  writer,  "  upon 
European  commerce  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  ever  engaged  public  attention."  This  Article 
is  remarkable  tor  some  views  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  war,  and  for  fully  expecting  that  the 
sea  would  be  filled  with  cruisers  both  of  the  United  and  Con- 
federate States.  Other  extracts  from  English  papers  show 
that  it  was  thought  that  hostilities  began  with  the  fall  of 
Sumter. 

That  the  Southern  Oonfederacy  considered  themselves  to  be  at 
war  with  the  United  States  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  hardly  to 
need  proof.  They  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  everything, 
just  as  our  government  wanted  to  make  the  least.  It  was 
important  to  drive  things  to  an  extremity  that  the  halting 
slave  States  might  take  sides  with  them,  as  it  was  important 
for  our  government  to  represent  that  the  difficulties  were  ob- 
structions in  collecting  the  revenue,  and  that  the  opposition  to 
law  came  from  armed  mobs.  A  sentence  or  two  will  suffice 
to  show  how  the  Confederates  expressed  themselves.  The 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States,  Walker,  said  on 
the  12th  of  April,  ^*  no  man  could  tell  where  the  war,  this  day 
commenced,  would  end."  A.  Q.  Stephens  spoke  on  the  30th 
of  April  to  this  effect:  '^  a  threatening  war  is  upon  as,  made 
by  those  who  have  no  r^ard  to  right."  Jefferson  Davis  in 
his  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress  of  April  tho  29th, 
uses  the  following  words :  *^  Scarcely  had  the  President  of 
the  United  States  received  intelligence  of  the  faLlar»  of  the 
scheme  which  he  had  devised  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter, 
when  he  issued  the  declaration  of  war  against  this  Confederacy 
which  has  prompted  me  now  to  convoke  yon."  And  the  act 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  after  reciting  what  had  been  done 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  their  detrimrat, 
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authorizes  their  President  "  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval 
force  of  the  Confederate  States  to  meet  the  war  thus  cora- 
nienced,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels,  commissions  or 
letters  of  marque  and  general  reprisal,"  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
act  is  taken  up  with  regulating  privateers,  captures,  and  adju- 
dications in  the  courts  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Thus  persons  of  all  descriptions  agreed,  early  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  even  in  April,  1861,  in  holding  that  a  state  of 
war  had  commenced.  Was  it  strange  that  the  British  govern- 
ment should  share  this  opinion  ? 

But  we  go  farther  and  say  that  facts  looked  strongly  in 
the  same  direction.  What  these  facts  are  a  few  words  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate.  First,  we  notice  the  secession  of  a  num- 
ber of  States  beginning  with  that  of  South  Carolina  (Dec. 
1860),  followed  by  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  in  January,  by  Texas,  in  February,  and  Arkan- 
sas in  the  first  days  of  May.  Then  ensued  the  framing  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  by  seven  States — those 
mentioned  above  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
and  with  the  coSperation  of  delegates  from  North  Carolina. 
This  occurred  in  February.  Then  came  the  choice  of  a  President 
and  other  public  officers,  the  inauguration  of  Davis,  the  Con- 
federate States  army  bill,  the  proclamation  of  Davis  on  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  the  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
once  before  referred  to,  recognizing  the  state  of  war,  sanction- 
ing their  President's  proclamation  and  legislating  with  minute- 
ness on  the  mattera  of  cruisers  and  capture.  The  last  of  these 
was  made  known  May  6,  and  could  not  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  government  before  the  13th  of  May; 
but  the  others,  which  must  before  that  date  have  been  well 
known  in  England,  certainly  showed  a  settled  purpose  of  sepa- 
ration and  a  sort  of  established  government. 

Next,  the  acts  of  violence  which  occurred  in  these  earlier 
months  of  the  year  are  to  be  brought  into  consideration,  such 
as  the  seizure  of  all  the  forts  on  the  Southern  coast  with  the 
exception  effort  Pickens,^  the  capture  of  the  Star  of  the  West, 
and  that  of  450  United  States  regulars,  both  by  Van  Dorn,  in 
Texas,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  the  firing  on  vessels  sent  to 
relieve  fort  Sumter,  and  the  bombardment  of  that  fort  itself. 
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All  this  was  known  in  England  before  the  13th  of  May, 
at  least  with  the  exception  of  the  events  in  Texas. 

And  lastly,  the  two  proclamations  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are  to  be 
taken  into  account,  the  one  of  April  15,  calling  for  75,000  men 
of  the  militia  of  the  CTnion,  on  the  gronnd  that  combinations 
of  persons  in  certain  States,  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
courts  or  marshals,  had  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other  of  April  19,  after  the  proclamation  of  Davis  in- 
viting applications  for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  had  become 
known  at  Washington,  announcing  that  the  President  deemed 
it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports  within  seven 
States  where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  which  might  be 
made  the  rendezvous  or  the  sallying  point  of  privateers.  In 
these  proclamations  the  movements  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy were  not  called  by  the  name  of  war,  although  an  insurrec- 
tion falls  not  far  short  of  the  import  of  that  word,  for  it  was  pru- 
dent for  the  government  to  put  the  mildest  title  on  events,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  asked  might  have  denied  that  war  ex- 
isted. Yet,  as  we  have  said  once  before,  the  neutral  was  not 
to  judge  of  events  by  the  names  given  to  them  so  much  as  by 
their  essence.  The  whole  stream  of  events  ran  with  resistless 
flow  in  the  direction  of  severance  of  the  Union,  of  a  Southern 
Confederate  government,  and,  if  resistance  were  to  be  offered, 
of  armed  rebellion. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  definite  point  of  time  or  the 
precise  act  should  be  specified  from  which  the  war  began.  Dif- 
ferent persons  would  entertain  different  opinions,  while  all 
agreed  that  it  began  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Such  differences 
existed  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Supposing  that  the  British 
government  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  such  a  point  of  time, 
was  it  a  mistake  confined  to  them  or  necessarily  implying  de- 
signed hostility  to  this  country  ? 

Here  we  come  to  another  important  head  of  our  subject. 
Whenever  the  war  began,  is  the  President's  proclamation  of 
blockade  to  be  r^arded  as  an  act  of  war,  so  that  if  war  had  not 
commenced  before,  that  act  was  its  initiation  t  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  proclamation  announced  only  an  intention  to  lay 
a  blockade.  This  is  true.  It  did  not  make  the  world  to  know 
that  a  blockade  had  already  been  instituted.    Bat  it  declared 
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that  a  competent  force  would  be  posted  bo  as  to  prevent  en- 
trance and  exit  from  the  porte  of  certain  States.  A  declara- 
tion of  war  is  not  war  in  one  sense,  but  a  state  of  war  may 
certainly  be  said  to  commence  at  such  a  declaration.  And  so  a 
proclamation  of  blockade,  if  blockade  means  war,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  state  of  hostilities. 

But  does  blockade  mean  war,  or  might  not  Mr.  Lincoln 
have  set  on  foot  a  pacific  blockade  f  Here  the  doctrine  of  pa- 
cific blockade  meets  us,  which  a  man  so  well  informed  as  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  matters  relating  to  international  law,  has  advoca> 
ted  in  his  speech.  One  may  be  sure  that  where  such  a  close 
and  thorough  student  as  he,  t^ikes  up  a  side  on  a  question  of 
public  law,  there  is  something  of  weight  to  be  said  in  its  favor ; 
and  yet  we  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
authority  for  the  notion  of  a  pacific  blockade,  that  all  blockade 
known  to  the  law  of  nations  is  a  belligerent  act,  and  that  it  is 
no  safer  for  our  government  to  put  faith  in  such  a  doctrine 
than  to  do  what  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Trent.  Mr.  Sumner, 
to  his  lasting  honor,  taught  the  country  good  doctrine  then  ; 
may  he  see  the  truth  in  the  present  controversy  also,  and  ap- 
'  pear  again  in  the  attitude  of  a  public  benefactor. 

A  person,  we  believe,  may  look  through  all  the  old  books 
on  international  law  without  finding  so  much  as  a  hint  that 
snch  a  thing  as  pacific  blockade  was  dreamed  of.  Its  birth  is 
a  very  modem  one.  It  is  hardly  forty  years  of  age,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  has  slept  a  most  profound  sleep.  Its  parent- 
age is  due  to  the  fei*tile  genius  of  those  nations  who  imposed  a 
paper  blockade  upon  the  neutrals  of  sixty  years  ago.  Let  us 
look  at  it  as  it  appeared  in  its  active  state,  and  what  can  be 
said  for  and  against  it. 

The  theory  of  pacific  blockade  was  first  acted  upon  in  the 
year  1827,  from  which  time  until  1838,  when  the  last  applica- 
tion of  the  pretended  principle  occurred,  there  were  in  all 
about  five  cases  of  it,  one,  or  perhaps  two,  in  European  waters, 
and  three  in  South  American.*    The  first  was  the  blockade  of 

*  Heffter  (§  112,  note  8)  mentioDS  four  cases,  that  first  spoken  of  in  oar  tezt^ 
a  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Portugal  by  France,  in  18S1,  one  of  New  Granada  by 
England,  in  1886,  and  the  Mexican  blockade  by  the  French,  in  1886.    He  omits 
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all  tlie  coasts  of  Greece  to  prevent  troops  and  other  supplies 
trom  reaching  the  Turkish  army  in  that  coantry,  and  to  block- 
ade the  fleet  of  Egypt  and  Turkey  within  the  harbor 
of  Navarino.  This  was  set  on  foot  after  the  refusal  of  the 
Porte  to  accept  the  mediation  or  intervention  contemplated  in 
the  treaty  of  London  of  July,  1827.  The  neutrals  were  duly 
notified  of  the  blockade,  and  the  three  powers,  Oreat  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  through  their  representatives  at  Constan- 
tinople, declared  that  a  state  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Turkey  had  not  ceased.  The  end  of  this  state  of  affairs  was 
the  destruction  of  the  blockaded  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
October  20,  of  the  same  year.  We  ask,  in  passing,  whether 
the  peace  ended  at  the  beginning  of  this  fearful  sea-fight  or 
lasted  throngh  it  I  and  to  this  we  add  that  no  one  now  will 
question  the  justice  of  this  interference  on  behalf  of  oppressed 
Greece;  but  the  right  and  the  righteousness  of  calling  things 
by  the  wrons^  names,  so  that  the  evil  becomes  good  and  tlie  un- 
lawful lawful,  is  most  emphatically  questioned.  When  after 
the  battle  of  Navarino  the  ambasssadors  assured  Perter-Effendi 
that  amity  was  unbroken,  he  replied,  "  it  is  exactly  as  if  I  had 
broken  a  man's  head  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him  of  my 
friendship.     Would  not  such  conduct  be  absurd  V* 

Two  other  noteworthy  cases  of  the  exercise  of  this  pretend- 
ed right,  were  the  blockade  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Mexico  by 
the  French,  commenced  in  1838,  and  that  of  the  Argentine 
Republic's  ports  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year. 
In  the  first  case,  the  French  took  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  and  Vera  Cruz,  still  preserving  profound  peace: 
thereupon  war  was  declared  by  the  Mexicans  and  a  treaty  of 
peace,  after  the  old  fashion,  was  soon  made  between  the  parties.* 

the  blockade  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  1888,  the  most  remarkable  of  all. 
Comp.  Hautefeuille,  II.,  272  seq.,  2Dd  ed ,  and  Geaener,  in  the  work  aooo  to  be  spo- 
ken of;  p.  216,  seq. 

*  The  blockade  became  effective  for  Vera  Cma  the  16lh  of  April,  18S8 ;  St. 
Juan  d'Ulloa  was  given  np  by  the  garrison  Nov.  28th,  of  the  same  year ;  and  on 
the  same  day  a  convention  was  made  between  the  French  adoural  and  the  Mexi- 
can commander  of  the  department  of  Vera  Cruz,  engaging  that  a  Mexican  garri 
son  of  only  one  thousand  men  should  be  retained  in  the  city,  and  that  the  block- 
ade should  be  suspended  during  eight  months.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  Mejd- 
oan  government  passed  a  decree  that  there  was  a  state  of  war  between  them  and 
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In  the  other  instance,  the  blockade  lasted  as  long  as  the  siege 
of  Troy.  The  proceedings,  as  far  as  neutrals  were  concerned, 
were  all  regolar.  In  1848,  a  Brazilian  vessel,  the  ConUe  de 
Thomar^  was  seized  for  breach  of  blockade.  In  the  French 
court  of  first  instance,  it  was  released  on  the  ground  of  a 
want  of  special  notification,  although  a  part  of  the  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  contraband  of  war,  was  condemned.  In  the  higher 
court  this  decision  was  reversed,  because  there  could  be  no 
snch  thing  as  contraband  of  war  save  in  time  of  war,  while 
this  was  a  pacific  blockade.*  The  logical  French  felt  that  if 
there  was  a  state  of  peace,  they  must  come  to  this  conclusion, 
but  the  sound  sense  of  the  English  stuck  to  the  ordinary  rule 
that  breach  of  blockade  involved  confiscation  of  the  guilty 
vessel. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Portugal,  in  the  year 
1831,  cannot,  without  impropriety,  be  classed  among  the  few 
instances  of  pacific  blockade.  This  will  appear  from  the  brief- 
est sketch  of  the  affair.  Don  Miguel's  courts  having  con- 
demned certain  Frenchmen  to  disgraceful  punishments  on 
acctount  of  political  offenses,  the  French  government,  which 
had  not  recognized  him,  and  was  not  in  amicable  relations 
with  him,  sent  a  fieet  to  the  Tagus  to  demand,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  to  obtain  by  force,  satisfaction.  The  demands  being 
rejected,  the  admiral  sailed  up  the  river,  silenced  the  forts  that 
opposed  his  passage,  took  the  Portuguese  fieet  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, and  anchored  his  ships  along  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
which  bordered  on  the  water.  The  government  did  not  yield 
until  he  threatened  to  commence  hostilities  upon  the  city. 
Then  satisfaction  was  rendered,  but  certain  vessels  of  war  that 
had  been  captured  were  carried  away  by  the  French.  The 
Portuguese  government,    although    mirecognized    by   Great 


the  French  government.  This  led  the  French  to  revoke  their  suBpension  of  the 
blockftde  bo  far  that  the  neutral  vessels  could  now  only  enter  the  port  of  Vera 
Crus  without  discharging  their  oaigoes.  (C^cular  of  December  22d.)  Peace 
was  concluded  the  next  year.     See  de  Martens,  N.  Recueil,  16  ,  808-817. 

*  Compare  Qessner,  p.  216,  and  the  French  notification  of  blockade  in  de  Mar- 
tens,  N.  Recueil,  16, 503,  where  it  is  said  that  "measures  of  rigor,  authorized  by  the 
law  of  nations,  wiU  be  taken  against  vessels  seeking  to  enter  the  blockaded  ports 
alter  being  warned  of  the  blockade  by  one  of  the  French  vessels  of  war/' 
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Britain,  besoaght  that  ancient  ally  to  intercede  with  France 
for  the  reatoration  of  the  veeeela.  Lord  Palmeraton  declined 
doing  BOy  and  added  that,  in  accordance  with  legal  advice,  he 
considered  the  vefieela  jnst  prizes  of  war.  Certainly  this  in- 
stance given  by  Heffter  must  be  taken  out  of  the  class  in 
which  he  puts  it    There  was  war  here,  and  nothing  else.  * 

The  writers  of  international  law,  who  have  written  since 
this  doctrine  of  pacific  blockade  was  hatched,  have  by  no 
means  all  noticed  it — in  fact,  the  greater  part  have  passed  it 
over  in  silence.  Without  looking  very  far,  we  believe  that  we 
have  a  right  to  say  that  it  has  lain  outside  of  the  notice  of  all 
the  principal  English  and  American  writers.t  HautefeuiUe, 
perhaps,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  upon  it,  which  he  did, 
with  the  denial  of  its  right  to  form  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  in  his  first  edition  of  1848.  The  protest  was  renewed 
against  it  in  the  greatly  altered  edition  of  1858.  Meanwhile 
Heffter,  in  his  third  edition  of  1855,  advocated  it  with  some 
reference  to  what  the  French  author  on  neutral  rights  had 
written.  Since  then,  Ortolan,  by  not  mentioning  it  in  his 
^'  diplomacy  of  the  sea,"  seems  to  show  that  he  views  it  with 
no  favor.  De  Pistoye  and  Duverdy,  in  their  Trait6  dee  Prises, 
have  denied  that  there  is  any  such  blockade,  Oauchy  haa  de- 
fended it,  and  Gessner,  a  Gterman  author  who  haa  written  in 
French  (le  droit  des  neutres  sur  mer,  Berlin,  1865),  is  de- 
cided in  his  condemnation  of  the  doctrine. 

We  give  the  views  of  Ueffter,  as  representing  his  side  of  the 
question.  '^  A  state  of  blockade,"  says  he  (§  112,  ed.  3,  of 
the  Uerman  original^  '^  can  be  set  on  foot,  even  before  war 
and  without  a  complete  opening  of  war,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  practising  reprisals,  or  for  that  of  hindering  an  im- 
minent violation  of  rights, — as,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the 
running  out  of  a  squadron  or  the  conveyance  of  succor  to  the 
enemy,  before  the  foreign  state  has  distinctly  declared  itself  in 
regard  to  its  intentions,  which,  meantime,  arouse  suspicion. 
It  is  true  that  examples  of  this  kind  of  blockade,  as  of  a  sort 

*  See  the  documents  in  Murhard,  N*.  Supplement  8,  670-6]  8,  and  A.  L.  Toa 
Bochau's  Gesch.  Frankreichs  1,  814. 

f  We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  editors  and  onnotatora  of  Wheaton 
have  not  noticed  it    See  Lawrence*!  Wheaton,  845, 848 ;  Dana's,  86,  8f . 
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of  reprisals  withont  formal  war,  are  first  famished  by  the 
most  recent  history;  yet  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  step 
is  a  perfectly  jastifiable  one,  and  that  even  nentral  powers  are 
bonnd  thereby.  Only  no  confiscation  takes  place,  except 
where  th^re  is  a  state  of  war."  And,  in  a  note,  he  adds,  that 
^*  these  measnres,  as  being  hitherto  little  ased,  might  awaken 
some  scrnple,  bnt,  so  far  as  is  known,  they  have  not  been  de- 
cidedly attacked  by  other  powers."  And  then,  after  referring 
to  Haniefeaille,  he  winds  np  by  saying,  that  ^^  humanity  can 
only  rejoice  in  this  new  nsage  of  international  law."    -« 

The  arguments  oa  the  other  side  we^  first,  that  blockade  has 
always,  except  in  these  few  instances,  been  considered  a  war- 
right,  and  classed  with  such  rights  by  all  the  old  writers. 
These  writers  were  well  acquainted  with  reprisals  and  embar- 
goes, or  detention  of  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
justice,  which  were  far  more  common  in  the  early  times  than 
they  have  been  in  the  most  modem ;  and  yet  the  first  instance 
has  not  been  found  of  a  resort  to  blockade  in  a  time  of  peace, 
or  of  an  earlier  writer  suggesting  or  advocating  such  a  measure. 
^'  All  the  treaties,"  says  Hautefeuille,  ^^  which  have  sppken  of 
blockade,  express  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  if  not  in  the 
same  words  at  least  in  the  same  sense.  All,  without  excep- 
Hon,  suppose  that  one  of  the  contracting  partis  is  engaged  in 
a  war  against  a  third  power,  that  the  other  nation  signing  the 
treaty  is  nentral;  and  they  establish  the  rights  of  the  attack- 
ing power  and  the  duties  of  the  pacific  party.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny,  to  fail  to  perceive,  this  fact.  From  the  most  ancient 
treaties  down  to  our  days,  there  is  not  one  of  these  treaties 
that  does  not  make  use  of  the  expressions,  enemy,  heUtgerent, 
netUral,  and  which,  in  the  whole  of  its  provisions,  does  not  in- 
dicate clearly  that  blockade  is  an  act  of  war." 

Secondh/,  pacific  blockade  is  not  justified  by  the  analogy  of 
reprisals.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  Heffter  takes  refuge 
nnder  so  weak  an  analogy.  Reprisals  are  acts,  the  operation 
of  which  is  confined  to  the  parties  between  whom  a  dispute 
exists.  They  resemble  distraining  goods  for  failure  to  pay 
rent.  But  pacific  blockade  obstructs  the  pathway  of  neutrals ; 
it  interferes  with  their  ordinary  rights ;  it  imposes  new  laws 
npon  them ;  it  even  captures  their  vessels  and,  it  may  be,  sub- 
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jects  them  to  eonfiscatioo.  Where  ebe  do  we  find  a  lig^ 
exercised  in  a  Btate  of  peace  by  armed  force  with  aiich  efiiacto 
on  neatrai  powers  f * 

Thirdly y  Oanchy,  not  satisfied  .with  Hefiter's  defense  of  snch 
blockades,  r^ards  them  as  a  particular  species  o(  war,  a  war 
of  siege.  But  to  this  Oessner  replies  in  langaage  which  we 
accept  as  best  expressing  oar  opinions,  that  'Hhe  French 
writer  does  not  suppress  the  contradiction  that  there  is  in  carry- 
ing on  a  partial  war,  which  strikes  a  blow  at  a  part  of  the 
state  without  striking  it  at  the  state  considered  as  a  whole.  If 
the  state  were  merely  an  inert  mechanism,  perhaps  one  of  its 
parts  conld  be  injured  while  the  others  were  unaffected.  Bat 
the  state  is  a  living  organism,  and  that  which  wounds  one  of 
its  members  wounds  them  aUL  A  particular  kind  of  war, 
which  is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  state,  is  as  great  an 
absurdity  as  to  say  that  a  slap  on  the  cheek  is  not  an  insult  to 
the  entire  man.  During  the  last  war  in  the  East,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  British  Parliament  to  blockade  the  Baitie  ports 
of  Prussia,  because  Prussia  would  not  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Russia;  this  proposition  was  rejected  only  by  a  small 
majority.  If  this  proposition  had  been  put  into  execution, 
would  it  have  touched  the  Prussian  ports  only!  Would  it 
not  have  been  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 

Prussia  r't 

fourthly.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  such  a  practice,  if 
introduced,  would  be  a  gain  to  humanity.  The  blockades  of 
this  kind  have,  except  in  aboat  two  instances,  been  followed 
by  an  actual  state  of  war,  and  by  the  destruction  of  men  and 
of  public  property.  In  one  of  those  two  instances,  the  lAegb  or 
blockade  continued  ten  years,  and  1^  Rosas,  the  author  of  the 
difficulties,  at  the  head  of  the  Argentine  Republic  There 
have  been  wars  without  a  dedaration,  concentrated  in  one 
maritime  enterprise,  often  brief  in  their  continuance,  bat  their 
brevity  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  great  nations  were  engaged 
in  operations  against  small  ones.    Suppose  they  had  declared 

*  De  Martens  (§  61,  ed.  of  1868)  speakUig  of  reprieals,  tays,  *'  Im  mojew 
choiflis  i.  cette  fin  deYraient  ne  jamais  porter  attonte  aox  droifcs  d*  una  iierea 
puissance  amie. 

f  Geesner,  p.  219. 
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war  and  called  their  movementB  war,  might  not  these  move- 
ments have  then  been  as  limited  in  place  and  time  as  they 
actually  were  t  Is  a  nation  obliged,  because  it  is  at  war,  to 
wage  it  on  both  elements,  or  is  a  real  war  necessarily  a  pro- 
tracted one }  Has  not  a  six  weeks'  war  on  the  land  bnt  jast 
now  changed  the  political  balance  of  Europe  ? 

Nor  is  Hefiter's  plea  that  neutrals  did  not  protest  against 
these  pacific  blockades  of  any  weight.  To  them  these  opera- 
tions were  war,  with  its  usual  notifications  of  blockade  and  its 
dangers  to  neutrals.  Their  relations  to  the  states  between 
whom  a  controversy  existed  were  the  same  as  in  war.  They 
did  not  need  to  look  beyond  the  facrs,  which  were  facte  of  war. 
But  the  most  serious  fault  which  we  find  with  the  views  of 
Heffter  is,  that  he  can  be  willing  to  make  international  law 
out  of  a  few  instances  of  confessedly  novel  practice  on  the  part 
of  one  or  two  great  states.  Certainly  if  it  is  to  be  degraded 
into  a  fashion  set  by  the  leaders  of  national  custom,  it  must  be 
of  a  very  shifting  character. 

There  is,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  really  nothing  to  be  urged 
in  favor  of  pacific  blockades,  on  the  score  of  authority,  or  of 
reason,  or  of  humanity,  and  they  mast  be  classed  with  those 
other  inventions  of  nations  powerful  on  the  sea,  which  juster 
views  and  more  accurate  science  have  brushed  away. 

President  Lincoln's  blockade,  then,  was  not  a  pacific  block- 
ade, because  there  is  no  such  nondescript,  half  lion,  half  lamb, 
known  to  the  law  of  nations  or  to  right  reason. 

But  if  there  were  such  a  peaceful  procedure,  having  the 
effect  of  war  on  neutral  trade,  the  decisions  of  our  courts 
shut  vs  out  from  making  use  of  it  in  any  argument,  which  aims 
to  show  that  there  was  no  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  rebels  when  the  Queen'^  proclamation  was  issued. 

This  question,  after  being  first  argued  before  district  judges 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  was  brought  on  appeal  before 
the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  in  the  December  term 
of  1862.  The  point  to  be  decided  was  the  validity  of  the  cap- 
ture of  certain  vessels — the  Amy  Warwick,  Hiawatha,  Cren- 
shaw, and  Brilliante — all  of  which  were  made  between  April 
19th,  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  blockade, 
and  July  13th,   when   Congress  sanctioned  that  and  other 
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measures  of  our  government.      Of  these  vessels  the  Amy 
Warwick,  owned  in  Richmond  and  bonnd  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  that  or  some  other  port  of  the  United  States,  was  taken,  in 
ignorance  of  the  war,  off  Cape  Henry,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1861 ;  and  the  Hiawatha  was  an  English  vessel,  which  Idt 
Richmond,  May  17th,  and  was  taken  on  the  20th  off  Hamp- 
ton roads.    Passing  by  the  pleas  set  np  by  the  counsel  in 
favor  of  the  claimants,  we  come  to  the  decision  of  the  ma|ority 
of  the  court.    It  contained  these  statements  of  prindples :  1. 
That  a  civil  war  is  never  solemnly  declared,  and  becomes  snch 
by  its  accidents.    The  true  test  of  its  existence  may  be  thns 
summarily  stated :  ^'  when  the  regular  course  of  justice  is  in- 
terrupted by  revolt,  rebellion,  or  insurrection,  so  that  the 
Gourts  of  Justice  cannot  be  kept  open,  civil  war  exists,  and 
hostilities  may  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  footing,  aa  if  those 
opposing  the  government  were  foreign  enemies  invading  the 
land."    2.  Although  by  the  Constitutioii  Oongress  alone  can 
declare  war,  and  the  President  has  no  power  to  initiate  a  war 
either  against  a  foreign  enemy  or  a  domestic  state,  yet,  if  war 
be  made  by  invasion  or  organized  rebellion,  the  President  is 
bound  to  resist  force  by  force.    Nor  is  a  war  any  the  leas  war, 
though  the  declaration  of  it  be  unilateral,  for  war  may  exist 
without  any  declaration  on  either  side.    The  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  had  been  fought  before  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  13th,  1846,  which  re- 
cognized a  state  of  war  as  existing  by  the  act  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico.    8.  Because  a  war  is  called  an  insurrection  [as  the 
President  called  it  in  his  proclamation]  it  is  not  the  less  a 
civil  war.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  independence  of  the  re- 
volted province  or  state  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  consti- 
tute it  a  party  belligerent  in  a  war,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations.    In  the  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidadj  the  Su- 
preme Court  said,  ^'  the  government  of  the  United  States  had 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  and  had  avowed  the  determination  to  remain  neutral 
between  the  parties ;  and  that  each  party  was  deemed  by  ns  a 
belligerent  nation,  having,  so  far  as  concerns  ns,  the  sovereign 
rights  of  war."    4.  After  such  a  proclamation  as  that  of  the 
Queen  of  England  recognizing  hostilities  as  existing  between 
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the  government  of  the  TTtiited  States  and  certain  States, 
styling  themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
after  similar  declarations  or  silent  acquiescence  by  other 
nations,  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  State  is  estopped  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  war  with  all  its  consequences  as  regards  neutrals. 
They  cannot  ask  a  court  to  affect  a  technical  ignorance  of  the 
greatest  civil  war  known  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  thus  cripple  the  arm  of  the  government  and  paralyze  its 
j>ower  by  subtle  definitions  and  ingenious  sophisms.*  5.  The 
proclamation  of  blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  court  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  which  demand- 
ed and  authorized  a  recourse  to  such  a  measure  under  the  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  case.  The  question  whether  the 
President,  in  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
suppressing  an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such  armed  hostile 
resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of  such  alarming  proportions,  as  will 
compel  him  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of  belligerents,  is 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  him.  He  must  determine  what 
degree  of  force  the  crisis  demands. 

The  court  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  President  had  a  right. 
Jure  heUif  to  institute  a  blockade  of  ports  in  possession  of  the 
States  in  rebellion,  which  neutrals  are  bound  to  regard.  Nor 
did  the  court  doubt  that  a  blockade  of  ports,  properly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  in  a  territory  where 
rebellion  actually  existed,  was  as  valid  as  a  blockade  of  for- 
eign ports. 

The  minority  of  the  court  dissented  from  this  decision  on 
constitutional  grounds.  The  President,  not  having  the  right 
to  declare  war  or  recognize  its  existence  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  thus  to  change  the  country  and  all 
its  citizens  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war,  they 
judged  that  he  had  no  power  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  that  therefore  all  captures  before  July 
13,  1861,  when  Congress  recognized  the  state  of  civil  war, 
were  illegal  and  void.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  minority 
did  not  doubt  that  the  blockade  was  an  act  of  regular  war,  nor 

*  ThiB  applies  particularly  to  the  oate  of  the  Hiawatha. 
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that  a  State  can  blockade  its  own  port,  nor  that  a  civil  war  af- 
fects nentral  rights  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  kind  of  hos- 
tilities. They  only  denied,  and  let  as  add,  most  techincally 
and  formally,  that  the  blockade  was  proclaimed  withgnt  com- 
petent authority.  Perhaps  if  they  conld  have  consented  to 
urge  the  docrine  of  a  pacific  blockade,  their  aigament  from 
that  source  would  have  been  about  equally  satisfactory.* 

Thus  war  existed  according  to  the  judgment  of  our  highest 
court  bef<}re  the  President's  proclamation,  which  he  rec(^nized 
by  that  measure,  and  against  which,  by  this  as  well  as  by  vari- 
ous other  measures,  he  endeavored,  as  was  his  duty,  to  defend 
the  country.  There  existed  then,  according  to  this  authority, 
a  state  of  actual  war,  a  considerable  time  before  the  Queen's 
proclamation.  That  the  majority  of  the  court  took  a  right 
view  of  the  matter  we  fully  believe,  but  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong,  in  their  opinion,  it  weakens  whatever  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  our  government  or  our  statesmen  can 
uigef  or  have  urged  on  the  other  side.:(  k 

We  proceed  now  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  consequences 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Queen's  proclamation.  By 
conceding  ocean  belligerency  to  the  rebels,  and  thus  saving 
them  from  the  penalties  of  piracy,  it  encouraged  British  sub- 
jects to  join  their  cause ; — it,  in  &ct,  created  war  against  the 
United  States  upon  the  sea.  ^^  At  the  early  date  when  this 
was  done,"  says  Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  speech  of  April  13th,  "the 

*  In  that  case  compeDsation  might  have  been  Justly  claimed  bj  the  Btitiah 
gOYernraent  for  these  condemned  Tespets  according  to  the  principle  of  the  French 
courts,  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  not  in  aooordanoe  with  English  pracdoea 
The  French  principle  alone  can  stand. 

f  See  Black's  reports,  2,  685-089.  We  have  stated  those  opinions  which  bear 
on  our  subject,  and  chiefly  in  the  words  of  Judge  Orier  and  Judge  Nelson,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  adding  quotation  marks.  See  also  the  note  of  Mr.  Dana — ^who 
was  counsel  for  the  Libellants,  in  the  case  of  the  Amy  Warwick— on  Wheaton 
874-876,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy's  introd.  to  constitntional  law,  §§  447-458.  The 
opinions  both  of  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  conrt  are  to  bo  fomKl  in  ths 
supplement  to  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  (2nd  ed.)  p.  18. 

X  May  it  not  be  added  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  blockade  was  a  pacific  one,  if  there 
was  no  actual  war,  he  had  no  authority  to  take  this  step.  Actual  war  may  be 
constitutionally  repulsed  and  put  down  by  measures  of  war.  But  who  gave 
him  a  right  in  time  of  peace  to  adopt  a  measure  which  seriously  affeeted  the 
trade  of  neutrals  ? 
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rebels  were,  as  they  remained  to  the  dose,  without  ships  on  the 
ocean,  withoat  prize  conrts  or  other  tribunals  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  on  the  ocean,  without  any  of  those  conditions 
which  are  the  essential  prerequisite  to  such  a  concession  ;  and 
yet  the  concession  was  general,  being  applicable  to  the  ocean 
a^d  the  land,  so  that  by  British  fiat  thoy  became  ocean  bellig- 
erents, as  well  as  land  belligerents."  And  again,  ^'  had  it  not 
been  made,  no  rebel  ship  could  have  been  built  in  England. 
Every  step  in  her  building  would  have  been  piracy.  Nor 
could  any  munitions  of  war  have  been  furnished.  Not  a  block- 
ade-runner laden  with  supplies  could  have  left  the  English 
shores,  except  under  a  kindred  penalty.  The  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  concession  was  to  place  the  rebels  on  an  equality 
with  ourselves  in  all  British  markets,  whether  of  ships  or  of 
munitions  of  war."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  al- 
ready cited  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  said  in  Parliament  that 
''  if  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  not  been  recognized  as  a  bel- 
ligerent power,  if  any  Englishman  were  to  fit  out  a  privateer 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Southern  States  against  the 
Northern  States,  he  would  be  guilty  of  piracy."  And  on  this 
action  of  the  proclamation  a  claim  of  immense  damages  is 
made  to  depend. 

There  is  something  that  is  true  in  these  fervid  sentences,  and 
more  that  will  not  stand  examination.  We  will  look  at  the 
weak  points  first. 

We  say  then  at  the  outset  that  if  there  was  a  state  of  war, 
aa  our  courts  judged,  even  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation, 
there  was  no  violation  of  international  law,  and  no  injury  of  the* 
United  States  in  publishing  the  fact.  Whatever  unhappy  con- 
sequences grew  out  of  an  authorized  act,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  them.  This  is 
most  obviously  true,  unless  such  consequences  were  clearly 
foreseen,  and  the  Queen's  proclamation  chosen  deliberately  as 
the  means  for  bringing  them  to  pass. 

Again,  it  is  not  true  that  the  rebels  had  no  ships  on  the 
ocean  and  no  prize  courts,  nor  that  ocean  belligerency  on  their 
part  was  created  by  the  Queen's  proclamation.  Tliey  were 
indeed  quite  poorly  off  as  it  respects  skill  in  constructing  ves- 
sels, means  of  obtaining  machinery  for  steamships,  skilled  en- 
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gineers  and  sailorB,  bat  they  bad  at  a  very  early  date  of  the 
war  a  settled  purpoee  to  prey  on  onr  commerce  upon  tbe  eea, 
jnBt  as  they  plundered  onr  property  on  the  land.  In  bis  mes- 
sage to  the  Confederate  Congress  of  April  29,  Mr.  Davis  an- 
nonnced  that  ^^  two  vessels  bad  been  purchased  and  manned,  the 
Sumter  and  McRea,  and  are  now  being  prepared  for  sea  at 
New  Orleans  with  all  possible  despatch."  The  Savannah,  a 
pilot  boat  which  was  fitted  out  for  a  sea  expedition  in  Hay, 
was  taken  by  the  Perry  after  capturing  one  vessel,  and  carried 
as  prize  into  New  York,  where  it  arrived  June  16.  This  was 
the  vessel  whose  crew  were  tried  for  piracy  and  were  after- 
wards treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Ubie  Sumter,  menticmed 
above,  ran  out  to  sea,  early  in  July,  escaping  the  blockading 
squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  pursued  a  career  of 
plundering  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  then  crossed  the 
ocean,  to  lie  useless  and  inactive  under  the  watch  of  theTnsea- 
rora  in  Spain.  Its  commander  was  that  most  selfeatisiied 
mortal,  Baphael  Semmes,  afterwards  of  tiie  Alabamti.  The 
York,  another  of  this  fraternity,  was  burnt  by  the  United  States 
steamboat  Union,  in  August.  The  privateer  Jefferson  Davis, 
afi;er  taking  the  bark  Alvarado,  was  wrecked  on  the  bar  of  St. 
Augustine  in  the  same  month.  The  little  Confederate  priva- 
teer Nixon  ran  out  of  the  Mississippi  and  escaped  the  clutches 
of  the  Niagara  on  the  first  of  Angnst.  The  privateer  Judah 
was  burnt  by  men  of  the  Colorado,  in  September,  while  get- 
ting ready,  at  Pensacola,  for  a  plundering  cruise.  The  steam- 
er Nashville  ran  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  in  October,  and 
destroyed  the  Harvey  Burch  on  its  passage  across  the  ocean. 
These,  we  are  aware,  wore  small  and  inferior  vessels,  but  they 
initiated  ocean  belligerency  before,  and  long  before,  any  of  the 
large  gunboats  built  in  England  began  their  work  of  destmo- 
tion. 

Again,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Confederates  were  without 
prize  courts,  if  it  be  meant  that  no  provision  was  made  by  their 
laws  or  their  constitution  for  adjudication  upon  captured  ves- 
sels. The  constitution  was  copied  after  ours  in  this  respect 
The  act  of  the  6th  of  May,  to  which  we  referred  once  before, 
is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
by  privateers.    Enemy's  property  on  neutral  vessels  is  not  to 
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be  seized ;  the  nsnal  bonds  are  required,  prize  money  is  to  be 
distributed  according  to  certain  rules ;  property  of  amicable 
powers  recaptured  is  to  be  restored  on  the  payment  of  reason- 
able salvage;  captured  vessels  are  to  be  brought  into  some  port 
of  the  Confederate  States  or  of  some  amicable  nation,  and  to  be 
proceeded  against  before  a  competent  tribunal ;  and  in  the 
ease  of  captured  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Confederate  District  Courts  of  said 
States  are  to  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction.  These  are 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  also  offers  a  bounty 
for  burning  or  capturing  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
lows a  reduction  to  be  made  of  38J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
duties  imposed  by  law,  whenever  any  captured  wares  or  mer- 
chandise are  brought  into  port.  This  act,  it  is  probable,  will  be 
found  to  have  been  copied,  to  a  great  extent,  after  our  own  ; 
but  it  shows  that  from  the  very  first,  war  on  the  sea,  in  a  man- 
ner conformable  with  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  was  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  Confederates. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  true  that  there  would  have  been  no 
building  of  privateers  in  England,  nor  blockade  running,  nor 
trade  in  the  munitions  of  war,  but  for  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion. The  argument  of  Mr,  Sumner  is,  that  the  fear  of  the 
penalties  of  piracy  would  have  deterred  from  all  such  aid  to 
rebels  and  traitors.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  established  by  our 
courts  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  blockade  implied  the  existence  of 
war,  every  other  nation  could  have  protested  against  visiting 
the  pains  of  piracy  upon  its  subjects.  Moreover,  the  penalties 
would  not  have  been  executed.  The  fear  of  a  bitter  retalia- 
tion, ard  the  singnlar.  gentleness  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  spirit,  to 
whom  vengeance  "  was  a  strange  work,"  would  have  made 
them  a  dead  letter,  and  this  would  have  been  found  out  by  aU 
the  world.  As  for  blockade  runners  in  particular,  we  are  not 
Bure  that  we  understand  what  Mr.  Sumner  has  in  view,  when 
he  says  that  not  one  of  them  ^' could  have  left  the  English 
shores  except  under  a  kindred  penalty,"  that  is,  a  penalty 
Mndr^  to  piracy.  But  what  penalty  worse  than  confiscation 
of  ship  and  goods  would  the  United  States  have  inflicted  on 
them !  Or  would  the  dread  of  this  have  outweighed  commer- 
cial cupidity  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  such  business. 
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when  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law  never  pnt  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade— a  far  more  disgraceftil  traffic.  These  blockade  ran- 
ners  it  was  that  protracted  the  Southern  rebellion.  The  pri- 
vateers, built  in  England,  harmed  ns  by  actual  Ices,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  drove  our  commerce  from  the  sea.  But 
the  actual  loss  was  a  limited  and  a  definite  one,  to  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars  and  cents,  as  Mr.  Seward  estimated  it  in 
one  of  his  despatches  to  Mr.  Adams.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evil  inflicted  by  the  blockade-runners  was  an  immense  one. 
Every  gun,  all  the  powder  imported,  all  the  cotton  taken  back, 
was  so  much  fuel  for  a  long  war,  warming  the  rebels  into  hope 
when  they  were  nigh  despair.  But  the  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, as  we  conceive,  had  a  small  effect  in  calling  into  life 
this  traffic ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  such  proclamation,  sup- 
plies would  have  been  furnished. 

We  freely  concede  that  the  rebels  drew  hope  from  the  atti- 
tude of  England,  as  judged  of  by  that  measure,  and  from  tiie 
attitude  of  the  governing  class  toward  the  United  States,  that 
they  would  be  recc^ized  as  an  established  government.  We 
conclude,  also,  that  the  proclamation  was  not  called  for  by  any 
pressing  necessity,  and  so  far  forth  was  dictated  by  a  misjudge 
ment  of  probabilities,  or  by  a  wrong  bias.  There  was,  as  we 
all  thought,  a  wish  that  the  country  might  be  divided,  and 
this  was  as  well  known  to  rebel  agents  and  the  rebel  govern- 
ment as  to  us.  Let  this  hostile  mind  come  in  as  evidence,  if 
any  is  needed,  whenever  the  Alabama  claims  are  argued  before 
an  arbitrator,  in  case  the  negotiations  are  to  take  that  shape ; 
let  it  be  remembered,  if  that  must  be,  as  a  ground  of  war,  but 
there  let  its  influence  stop. 

It  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  fix>m  the  foregoing  argument, 
that  no  consequences  flowing  out  of  this  proclamation,  be  they 
as  great  as  Mr.  Sumner's  imagination  makes  them,  or  as 
small  as  a  professed  advocate  of  England  would  make  them, 
can  swell  our  claims  on  England  or  come  with  justice  into  the 
discussion  of  the  Alabama  question.  For,  if  President  Lin- 
coln had  declared  in  eftect  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  if, 
according  to  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  such  was  the  fact,  if  the  blockade  imposed 
on  Southern  ports  could  not  be  called  a  pacific  one,  if  from  the 
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fall  of  Sumter  our  first  men  regarded  a  state  of  war  as  having 
begun ;  the  British  government  cannot  be  chargeable  with  any 
ofi^ense  against  international  law,  in  making  known  the  same 
fact  to  British  subjects,  and  in  warning  them  of  the  muni- 
cipal as  well  as  of  the  international  penalties  of  transgressing 
against  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Can  they  not  fairly  say,  "  there 
was  war,  and  we  warned  against  the  temptations  incident  to  a 
state  of  war  to  which  neutrals  are  exposed  i  How  are  we  re- 
sponsible for  any  disastrous  results,  near  or  remote,  flowing  out 
of  the  announcement  of  such  a  fact  and  of  the  dangers  to 
which  it  might  expose  our  countrymen  ?" 

Another  inference  from  our  argument  is,  that  no  apology 
ought  to  be  demanded  from  Great  Britain.  Apology  is  a  kind 
of  reparation  most  honorable  to  one  who  has  committed  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law.  But  international  law  does  not  re- 
quire confession  for  the  sins  of  the  heart.  One  nation  never 
takes  the  stool  of  penitence  to  make  confession  to  another  ex- 
cept for  some  positive  outward  act.  The  case  of  tbe  Caroline 
and  Lord  Ashburton's  regret  that  such  a  thing  had  occurred, 
have  been  adduced  as  a  wrong  and  a  reparation,  showing  to  us 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  present  instance.  But 
the  Caroline  was  invaded  within  our  waters;  the  Canadian 
leaders  of  that  expedition  committed  an  ofiense  of  an  overt 
kind  against  the  laws  of  neutrality.  But  what  overt  act  of 
wrong  was  there  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality?  The 
moment  we  overthrow  the  position  that  there  was  no  war,  and 
Great  Britain  ought  to  have  acted  as  if  there  were  none,  that 
moment  all  possibility  of  calling  for  an  apology  is  cut  off. 
There  is  nothing  to  apologize  for  unless  a  sin  of  the  heart. 
And  would  a  high  spirited  nation  listen  to  the  suggestion  to 
make  such  an  apology  ?  Would  it  ever  say,  on  compulsion  or 
at  the  prompting  of  another  state,  that  it  had  acted  unwisely  i 

If  we  have  been  successftil  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we 
have  performed  our  main  task,  which  was  to  brush  away  all 
those  extraneous  considerations  that  have  accumulated  around 
the  question  of  the  Alabama.  They  do  not  properly  go  with 
it,  they  have  no  pertinency  to  it,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  We  might,  therefore,  here  come  to  a  close,  but 
the  simple  case  of  the  Alabama  itself,  perhaps,  needs  to  be 
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presented  to  our  readers,  who  may  have  been  familiar  enough 
with  the  diBcnaeions  arising  ont  of  it  several  years  ago,  bnt 
may  have  now  forgotten  some  of  those  fieusts  and  those  points 
of  international  law  which  onght  to  be  looked  at,  if  we  would 
take  a  jnst  view  of  the  case. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  Qneen's 
proclamation,  when  onr  minister  at  London  became  certain 
that  a  formidable  gnnboat  was  in  bnilding  for  the  Confeder> 
ate  States,  at  the  shipyards  of  the  Lairds,  on  the  other  side  <^ 
the  Mersey  from  Liverpool.  On  the  28d  of  June,  he  writes  to 
Earl  Russell  that  a  war-steamer  more  powerful  than  the  gun- 
boat Oreto  (or  Florida)  and  built  in  the  dock-yard  of  persons, 
one  of  whom  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mens,  had  been  launched  and  was  now  fitting  out  for  the 
especial  and  manifest  object  of  carrying  on  hostilities  by  sea, 
and  that  it  was  ^^  about  to  be  commanded  by  one  of  the  insur- 
gent agents,  the  same  who  sailed  in  the  Oreto."  ^^  The  par- 
ties," he  adds,  ^^  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  are  persons  well 
known  at  Liverpool  to  be  agents  and  officers  of  the  insni^^its 
in  the  United  States,  the  nature  and  extent  of  whose  labors 
are  well  explained  in  the  copy  of  an  intercepted  letter  of  one 
of  them,  which  I  received  from  my  government  some  days 
ago,  and  which  I  had  the  honor  to  place  in  your  Lordship's 
hand  on  Thursday  last."  He  now  transmits,  by  way  of  confir- 
mation of  what  he  had  said,  new  evidence  received  from  the 
American  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  b^i^  that  either  the  pro- 
jected expedition  may  be  stopped,  or  the  fact  be  establidied 
that  its  purpose  is  not  inimical  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Earl  Bussell  replies  (June  25th)  that  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  proper  department  of  the  government,  and 
again,  in  a  note  of  July  4th,  suggests  to  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool  be  instructed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  collector  of  customs  there  the  evidence  in  his  pos- 
session relating  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lords  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  "  the 
proper  department  of  the  government,"  as  we  suppose,  re- 
port (July  1st)  that  they  have,  through  the  collector  at  Ltver- 
pool,  found  the  description  of  the  vessel  to  be  correct,  ^^  that  she 
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is  evideatlj  aad  avowedly  intended  for  a  ehip  of  war,  that  she 
has  several  powder  canisters  on  board,  but,  as  yet,  neither  guns 
nor  canisters,  that  the  current  report  in  regard  to  the  vessel 
is  that  she  has  been  built  by  a  foreign  government,  which  is 
not  denied  by  the  Messrs.  Laird  with  whom  the  surveyor  has 
conferred ;  but  they  do  not  appear  disposed  to  reply  to  any 
questions  respecting  the  destination  of  the  vessel  af);er  she 
leaves  Liverpool,  and  the  officers  have  no  other  reliable  source 
of  information  on  that  point ;  and,  having  referred  the  matter 
to  [their]  solicitor,  he  has  reported  his  opinion  that  at  present 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the 
vessel  or  any  interference  on  the  part  of  this  department,  in 
which  report  [they]  beg  to  express  [their]  concurrence."  To  this 
they  add  the  advice  that  seems  to  have  led  to  Earl  Bussell's 
letter  of  July  4th,  that  the  American  consul  should  submit  his 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  the  vessel  to  the  col- 
lector at  Liverpool,  since,  without  full  evidence  to  justify  their 
proceedings,  ^^  the  seizing  officers  might  entail  on  themselves 
and  on  the  government  very  serious  consequences." 

The  consul,  under  Mr.  Adams's  direction,  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation,  but  as  he  did  not  affix  to  tiie 
paper  which  he  submitted  to  the  collector  the  legal  form  of 
evidence,  it  was  rejected.  This  omission  was  afterwards  sup- 
plied. The  evidence  in  the  possession  of  our  minister  and  of 
the  consul  was  submitted  to  a  legal  adviser,  Mr.  R  P.  ColKer, 
Queen's  counsel,  whose  opinion  (given  July  16th)  was,  that 
the  evidence  was  almost  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  vessel 
being  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate 
government,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  He  also  advised  that  the  chief  officer  of  cus- 
toms at  Liverpool  should  be  immediately  applied  to,  in  order 
to  seize  the  vessel,  as  the  said  act  authorized  him  to  do,  with  a 
view  to  her  condemnation,  an  indemnity  being  given  him  if  he 
required  it.  It  would  at  the  same  time  be  proper,  he  thought, 
to  inform  the  foreign  secretary  of  the  fact,  and  to  add  the  re- 
quest that  the  government  would  direct  the  vessel  to  be  seized, 
or  to  ratify  the  seizure,  if  it  had  been  made.  "  If  the  matter 
were  not  urgent,"  says  he,  "I  would  advise  no  other  steps 
being  taken  until  it  was  known  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
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ment  thought  fit  to  interfere ;  but  inasmuch  bb  the  govern- 
ment might  not  nnreasonablj  take  some  little  time  to  deter- 
mine what  oonrae  to  pursue,  during  which  time  the  Tessel 
might  escape,  I  advise  the  more  prompt  remedy.'' 

Mr.  Adams,  feeling  the  urgency  of  the  case,  now  sends  to 
Earl  Russell  copies  of  those  same  depositions  which  the  consul 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  at  Liverpool,  and  two 
days  afterwards — July  24th — submitted  to  him  two  more  depo- 
sitions relatmg  to  the  same  matter,  together  with  a  second 
opinion  given  by  Mr.  Collier.  This  opinion  contains  the  fol- 
lowing expressions :  ^^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  collector  of 
customs  would  be  justified  in  detaining  the  vesseL  Indeed,  I 
should  think  that  if  he  allows  the  vessel  to  leave  Liverpool, 
he  will  incur  a  heavy  responsibility, — a  responsibility  of  which 
the  board  of  customs,  under  whose  direction  he  appears  to  be 
acting,  must  take  their  share.  It  appears  difficult  to  make 
out  a  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the  foreign  enlistment 
act)  which,  if  not  enforced  on  this  occasion,  is  little  better  than 
a  dead  letter.  It  well  deserves  consideration  whether,  if  the 
vessel  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  federal  government  would  not 
have  serious  grounds  of  remonstrance." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Collier  gave  that  opinion — July 
28d — another  legal  agent  of  Mr.  Adams  writes  to  the  Board  of 
Customs,  and  puts  into  their  hands  two  new  affidavits,  the 
same  to  which  Mr.  Adams  had  called  Earl  Russell's  attention, 
tc^ther  with  Mr.  Collier's  opinion.  He  adds,  that  he  had 
that  morning  learned  that  instructions  were  forwarded  the  day 
before  to  the  collector  at  Liverpool  not  to  exercise  the  pow^« 
of  the  act  in  this  instance,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  the  affidavits  made  before  him  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  collector  in  seizing  the  vessel.  He  asks,  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  reconsideration  of 
this  matter,  ^^  as  involving  consequences  of  the  greatest  possible 
description,"  and  closes  by  saying  that  the  gunboat  was  now 
lying  in  Birkenhead  docks,  ready  tor  sea  in  all  respects,  with  a 
crew  of  fifty  men  on  board,  and  might  sail  at  any  time,  for 
which  reason  he  had  sent  the  depositions  directly  to  the  Board 
of  Custom,  instead  of  transmitting  them  according  to  ordinary 
rule  through  the  collector. 
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This  letter  induced  the  Board  of  CuBtoins  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  whose  opinion  would  be  fol- 
lowed— ^they  say — ^as  to  the  matter  of  seizing  the  vesseL 

It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  unfortunate  delay 
occurred,  of  which  Earl  Russell  spoke  in  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Adams  on  the  1st  of  August.  Bis  lordship — says  our  min- 
ister— first  took  up  the  case  of  "  290  "  (the  Alabama)  "  and  re- 
marked that  a  delay  in  determining  upon  it  had  most  unex- 
pectedly been  caused  by  the  sudden  development  of  a  malady 
of  the  Queen's  advocate,  Sir  John  Harding,  totally  incapaci- 
tating him  for  business.*  This  had  made  it  necessary  to  call 
in  other  parties,  whose  opinion  had  been  at  last  given  for  the 
detention  of  the  gunboat,  but  before  the  order  got  down  to 
Liverpool  the  vessel  was  gone.  He  should,  however,  send 
directions  to  have  her  stopped  if  she  went,  as  was  probable,  to 
Nassau."  Mr.  Adams  subjoins  these  words :  ^-'  I  said  I  was 
aware  that  the  gunboat  was  ofi*,  but  I  did  not  say  what  I  my- 
self have  little  doubt  of,  that  her  sudden  departure  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  notion,  obtained  somehow  or  other,  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  impending. "f 

The  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  given 
on  the  29th  of  July  in  favor  oi  detaining  the  vessel,  but  the 
same  day  she  sailed  out  of  Liverpool  without  roister  or  clear- 
ance, as  if  on  a  pleasure  trip,  with  the  builders  and  members 
of  their  families,  and  with  other  invited  guests.  Earl  Russell, 
in  1864,  referring  to  this  transaction,  quotes  a  passage  from 
Fidlam's  cruise  of  the  Alabama,  to  the  effect  that  the  hasty 
departure  was  due  to  news  received  that  the  customs'  authori- 
ties 'had  orders  to  board  and  detain  the  vessel  that  morning,  and 
adds  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  there  certainly  seemed  to 
have  been  treachery  on  the  part  of  some  one  iurnishing  the 
Information. 

But  let  us  complete  our  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  priva- 


*  There  seema  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  veritable  and  alarming  malady. 

f  Thus  far  we  have  drawn  from  the  EzecatiTe  documents  for  1862-68,  Vol.  1. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  pages,  which  are  between  the  188th  and 
168d.  In  the  ensuing  references  we  follow  an  article  of  Mr.  fiemis,  in  the  Sap- 
plementto  the  Boston  "Daily  Advertiser/*  NoYember  11th,  1866. 
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teer.  Towed  down  the  Mersey  by  a  steam  tog,  ahe  lay  for  a 
while  in  Beaamaris  or  in  Maelfra  Bay,  until  the  tng  oonld  re- 
tarn  and  bring  oat  a  portion  of  the  crew.  The  Ameiican 
conaul  watched  the  moyements,  and  on  the  80th  of  July  in- 
formed the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  that  the 
Hercules  was  then  at  a  landing  stage,  taking  on  board  m^i, 
forty  or  fifty  in  number,  beams  evidently  for  gun-carriages,  and 
other  things,  and  that  a  quantity  of  cutlasses  had  been  taken 
on  board  a  few  days  before.  He  says,  also,  that  the  master  of 
the  tug  stated  that  the  gunboat,  which  was  cruising  off  port 
Lynas,  had  six  guns  below  and  was  taking  powder  from  anoth- 
er vessel.  The  surveyor  of  the  port  on  ihe  same  day  writes  to 
the  collector  that  he  visited  the  tug,  and,  although  he  found  no 
guns  or  ammunition  on  board  of  her,  saw  there  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  some  of  whom  admitted 
to  him  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  crew,  and  were  going 
to  join  the  gunboat.  He  found,  however,  nothing  on  the  tug 
which  could  call  for  the  collector's  interference.  The  captain 
of  the  tug  again  made  affidavit  that  on  this  second  voyage  of 
his  he  took  with  him  from  thirty  to  forty  men,  who,  according 
to  his  belief,  were  to  be  employed  on  board  as  a  part  of  the 
crew.  We  know  from  subsequent  testimony  of  one  who  was 
concerned  in  the  affair,  that  the  men  signed  articles  on  that 
night  of  the  30th.» 

Thus  we  have  pursued  the  facts  relating  to  this  ^^  fatal  and 
perfidious  bark,"  down  to  the  time  when  she  was  ready  to 
leave  the  nest  where  she  had  been  dierished  and  guarded, 
until  she  was  fledged  and  fitted  to  fiy  abroad.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  she  might  go  into  Queenstown  harbor.  Btkt  no 
message  was  sent  to  seize  her  there  betbre  July  81st,  on  whidi 
same  day  the  collector  of  Liverpool  received  the  empty  order 
to  lay  hands  upon  her,  as  if  it  was  really  thought  she  would 
run  back  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  Her  further  pn^ress  has 
no  especial  bearing  on  our  subject.  She  made  for  the  Azores, 
and  at  Terceira  "  was  shortly  joined  by  a  barque,  the  *  Agrip- 


*  Clarence  Tonge,  paymaster  on  the  Alabama,  who  ohang^  tides,  and  gmre 
Mr.  Adams  a  detailed  account  of  the  contract  for  making  the  ?erael,  its  escape, 
and  cruise.    Exec.  Doc.  for  1868-'e4.    1.,  24  seq. 
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pina,'  which  had  sailed  from  the  Thames,  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  privateer's  guns  and  stores  on  board.  The 
barque  discharged  her  cargo  into  the  '  290,'  which  was  still 
flying  the  British  ensign,  and  when  the  Portuguese  authorities 
interposed,  the  person  Butcher,  it  is  alleged,  represented  his 
vessel  to  be  English,  aiding  the  English  barque,  which,  he  said, 
was  sinking.  Another  vessel  shortly  arrived  from  Liverpool, 
the  steamer  Bahama — conveying  the  Confederate  oflScer  Cap- 
tain Semmes,  with  Bullock  and  fifty  additional  men,  and  stores 
for  the  privateer.  The  Portuguese  authorities  then  ordered  all 
three  vessels  off,  but  they  merely  went  to  a  secluded  part  of 
the  coast,  and  completed  the  transhipment  of  the  stores.  The 
Bahama  cleared  from  Liverpool  on  the  12th  of  August,  having 
on  board  nineteen  cases,  containing  guns,  guncarriages,  shot, 
ranmiers,  etc.,  shipped  by  a  firm  of  engineers  and  ironfound- 
era.  These  cases  were  professedly  shipped  for  Nassau.  After 
the  transfer  of  the  cargo  had  been  concluded,  Semmes  took 
command,  ran  up  the  Confederate  flags  to  the  masthead,  and 
christened  the  new  steamer  the  ^  Alabama.'  He  read  to  the 
crew  his  commission  from  Jefferson  Davis,  as  captain,  and 
then  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  explained  the  kind  of  warfare 
he  proposed  to  wage,  and  called  for  volunteers.  One  hundred 
and  ten  of  those  on  board  consented,  and  forty  refused,  return- 
ing in  the  Bahama  to  Liverpool."  Of  those  who  remained,  a 
considerable  part  belonged  to  the  English  naval  reserve,  and 
were  all  trained  gunnei's.''^ 

Of  the  reception  of  the  Alabama  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
of  her  successful  career  of  plunder  and  destniction,  we  do  not 
intend  to  speak.  The  number  and  value  of  her  prizes  may  be 
found,  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  for  1866-1867.  (Executive  Documents  1, 
180-192.) 

It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  these  transactions  that  our  govern- 
ment was  not  unreasonable  in  making  complaint  and  demand- 
ing redress.  Nor  was  it  strange,  when  every  steamer  was 
bringing  news  of  the  open  sympathy  of  the  most  influential 

*  From  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  entitled  "  the  Ala- 
bama," giTen  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  B.  Lowrey's  "English  neatrality,"  New 
York,  1868. 

VOL.  xvm.  39 
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class  of  society  in  England,  that  the  same  feeling  was  imputed 
to  the  government,  and  that  to  the  connivance  of  the  govern- 
ment was  imputed  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  as  well  as  many 
other  violations  of  neutrality.  The  aristocracy  seemed  to  us 
to  resemble"  the  children  ofEdom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem,  who 
said  raze  it,  raze  it  to  the  foundation  thereof."  The  time  when 
the  "  290  "  was  getting  ready  for  sea  was  that  in  which  news 
reached  England  of  the  ill  success  of  General  McClellan  betore 
Richmond.  The  friends  of  the  Oonfederate  cause  were  en- 
couraged.  In  the  Honse  of  Commons,  not  less  than  four-fifUiB 
of  whom  Mr.  Adams  thought,  some  months  afterward,  to  be  no 
well-wishers  to  anything  American,  there  were  motions  looking 
towards  recognition  and  intervention  by  "  peaceable  means  or 
otherwise."  He  was  assured  that  the  apprehension  of  distress 
and  of  agitation  among  the  laboring  classes,  growing  out  of 
the  failure  of  the  cotton  supply,  might  '^  lead  the  goT^ming 
powers  of  France  and  England  to  some  joint  representation  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  they  being  in  no  con- 
dition to  withstand  any  great  severity  of  pressure  of  this  de- 
scription." 

In  a  word,  the  strong  sympathy  at  this  time  for  the  Confed- 
erates, the  ill  success  of  our  armies,  the  great  desire  for  indus- 
trial reasons  to  have  the  war  come  to  a  speedy  end,  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  a  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  do 
its  duties  of  neutrality,  if  any  such  fallarecan  be  made  out  on 
probable  evidence  to  have  existed.  The  delay  and  reluctance 
to  detain  the  vessel  are  thus  readily  explained,  and  an  inten- 
tion not  to  do  right  runs  prima  facie  through  all  the  prooe^- 
ings. 

But  was  there  a  failure  of  that  government  to  do  its  duties  of 
neutrality?  Here  two  questions  meet  us.  Could  the  vessel 
have  been  stopped  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  enlistment 
act,  and  was  there  sufficient  ground  for  the  government  t^  in- 
tervene according  to  the  law  of  nations.^  To  us  it  is  of  minor 
importance  what  the  enlistment  act  requires  or  forbids ;  the 
main  point  is  what  international  law  requires  or  forbids  to  be 
done.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  enlistment  act, — and  the 
present  act  bearing  that  name  was  not  passed  until  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  HI., — and  that  there  were  no  pro- 
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cess  known  to  English  law  by  which  certain  infractions  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  could  be  reached,  would  that  defect  of  the 
law  shut  neutrals  off  from  complaint  and  claim  of  reparation  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  object  of  the  enlistment  act,  and  of  our 
earlier  neutrality  acts,  was  to  defend  the  law  of  nations  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  to  protect  other  States  from  being  wronged 
by  private  persons  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  government, 
and  to  prevent  collisions  of  States  with  one  another,  which  would 
be  sure  to  arise,  unless  civil  law  and  the  courts  were  constitu- 
ted the  guardians  of  that  law  between  States,  which  must  other- 
wise rely  on  armed  force  alone  for  its  conservation.  When  a 
nation  receives  injuries  from  subjects  of  another,  it  needs  not 
to  stop  and  ask  whether  those  subjects  are  violating  the  laws  of 
their  own  State  ;  if  they  are  committing  a  breach  of  interna- 
tional law  that  is  ground  enough  for  reclamation  and  demand 
of  redress. 

Thus  the  principle  is  logically  necessary  that  no  nation  can 
be  excused  for  any  international  injury  committed  within  its 
jurisdiction  by  the  plea  that  its  municipal  law  is  defective. 
"  That  is  your  own  affair,"  would  be  the  just  reply  to  such  a 
plea  ;  "  it  is  your  duty  to  have  efficient  laws,  but  whether  they 
are  efficient  or  inefficient,  or  if  you  have  no  law  at  all,  it  is  all 
one  to  us  who  are  injured.  We  are  wronged,  and  under  the 
law  of  all  Christendom  which  you  and  we  profess  to  obey,  we 
demand  some  kind  of  reparation." 

This  view  of  duty  has  governed  the  United  States.  Before 
the  law  of  1Y94  had  been  passed,  and  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
government.  President  Washington  declared  in  a  proclamation 
that  he  had  given  instructions  to  those  officers  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, to  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  all  per- 
sons who  should,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  violate  the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the 
powers  at  war  or  any  of  them.  Shortly  after,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  that  the  Little 
Sarah  was  fitting  out  as  a  French  privateer,  she  was  seized,  and 
being  found  to  contain  a  suspicious  armament,  was  prevented 
frova  sailing.  A  number  of  prizes  were  restored  to  their 
owners  on  proof  that  the  capturing  vessels  had  been  fitted  out 
in  the  United  States.    The  governors  of  the  States  were  called 
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upon  to  arrest  vessels  about  to  depart.  These  are  but  a  spedmen 
of  what  was  done  in  a  country  without  precedents  to  be  follow- 
ed, and  guided  by  views  of  international  obligation.  The  neu- 
trality acts  of  1795  and  of  1818  grew  out  of  this  feeling  ;  and, 
when  in  1823  the  repeal  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  was 
moved  by  Lord  Althorpe  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Can- 
ning could  say,  ^'  if  I  wished  for  a  guide  in  the  system  of 
neutrality  I  should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days 
of  the  Presidency  of  Washington  and  the  Secretaryship  of 
Jefferson."* 

Nor  was  there  in  this  anything  supererogatory  on  the  part 
of  our  government.  It  is  believed  that  international  law  has 
a  right  to  demand  for  every  independent  State  such  protection. 
If  we  cannot  say  that  whatever  a  State  could  not  do  without 
placing  itself  in  a  hostile  attitude  it  could  not  allow  a  private 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  to  do,  we  may  say  thus  much  : 
that  no  act  can  be  permitted  or  overlooked,  by  which  a  private 
person  procures  for  a  belligerent  either  men  or  vessels  intend- 
ed for  the  service  of  war.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the 
law  of  nations,  a  neutral  may  perhaps  shut  its  eyes  to  the  con- 
veyance of  contraband  articles  as  a  matter  of  trade,  but  even 
such  connivance  is  a  refusal  to  prevent  unneutral  acts  and  an  in- 
direct administering  of  fuel  to  the  flames  of  war.  Beyond  this, 
to  act  as  an  agent  of  a  belligerent,  to  make  a  ship  of  war  or 
transport,  to  enlist  men  to  serve  in  his  army  or  navy,  this  is  so 
palpable  an  identification  of  neutral  subjects  with  the  belliger- 
ent, that  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  neutral  States  to  prevent  it 
and  to  punish  it,  as  truly  as  it  is  their  duty  to  punish  plots  con- 
cocted within  their  borders  to  assassinate  a  foreign  sovereign. 
And  this  is  a  duty  prior  to  any  law  passed  to  that  effect,  a  duty 
which  demands  that  laws  be  made  to  enforce  its  fulfillment. 

An  extract  or  two  will  show  that  this  doctrine,  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  neutrality  itself,  has  been  current  amon^  the 
modern  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  Kltiber  uses  such  lan- 
guage as  this :  "  A  neutral  State  is  neither  judge  nor  party.  It 
is  obligated,  not  only  to  allow  itself  and  its  subjects  to  commit 


•  See  PhiUimore  iii,  g  147,  Twiss  Rights  and  Duties  in  War,  §  281,  snd  Mr. 
Lowrey's  Pamphleti  p.  12  seq. 
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no  act,  the  aim  ot  which  is  to  favor  or  support  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents in  their  undertakings,  but  also  to  endure  a  violation 
of  its  neutrality  from  no  belligerent  power.  A  violation  of 
complete  neutrality  on  the  neutral  State's  part  would  accord- 
ingly be  not  only  every  sort  of  assistance  in  war  or  allowance 
of  the  same  to  its  subjects — as,  for  instance,  that  they  should 
serve  one  of  the  belligerents  as  privateers — but  also  every  vol- 
untary concession  to  one  of  the  belligerents  to  make  immediate 
use  of  its  lands  and  seas  for  purposes  of  hostility." 

Dr.  Wheaton,in  referring  to  the  right  asserted  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  France  of  arming  and  equipping  vessels  of  war  and  of 
enlisting  men  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  being 
a  neutral  nation,  thus  speaks :  ''  examining  this  question  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  general  usage  of  mankind,  the 
American  Oovemment  produced  proofs,  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation 
must  in  respect  to  war,  observe  an  exact  impartiality  towards 
thebeUigerent  parties  ;  that  favors  to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality  of  which  no 
nation  would  be  the  dupe ;  that  no  succor  ought  to  be  given  to 
either,  unless  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything 
else  directly  serving  the  war  ;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops 
being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently  apper- 
taining exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  power  can 
levy  men  within  the  territory  without  its  consent ;  that,  finally, 
the  treaty  of  1778,  making  it  unlawftil  for  the  enemies  of 
France  to  arm  in  the  United  States,  could  not  be  construed 
affirmatively  into  a  permission  to  the  French  to  arm  in  those 
ports,  the  treaty  being  express  as  to  the  prohibition,  but  silent 
as  to  the  permission." 

We  only  add  a  citation  from  Dr.  Phillimore's  work  bearing 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  for  acts  done  within  its  terri- 
tory. "  The  maxim  adverted  to  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
work,  is  sound,  viz. :  that  a  ^isX^v&  prima  facie  responsible  for 
whatever  is  done  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed  to  be  capable  of  preventing  or  punishing  offenses,  com- 
mitted within  its  boundaries.  A  body  politic  is  therefore 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  individuals,  which  are  acts  of  actual 
meditated  hostility  towards  a  nation,  with  which  the  govern- 
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ment  of  these  subjects  professes  to  maintain  relations  of  Mend- 
ship  or  neutrality.  '  Culpa  caret  qvi  eeU  Md  prohtbere  nan 
potest,^  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law  ;  but  such  an  avowal, 
actual  or  constructive,  on  the  part  of  the  unintentionally 
injuring^  State  justifies  the  injured  State  in  exercising,  if  it 
can,  that  jurisdiction  by  foreign  force  which  ought  to  be,  but 
cannot  be  exercised  by  domestic  law."* 

We  are  aware  that  the  views  of  the  duties  of  neutrals  are 
somewhat  modified  in  modem  times,  that,  for  instance,  of  old 
to  allow  a  belligerent  to  enlist  troops  within  the  neutral's  terri- 
tory, if  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  both  adversaries,  was 
not  held  to  be  a  participation  in  the  war  ;  while  now  complete 
separation  from  all  aid  to  either  of  the  hostile  parties  is  consid- 
ered obligatory.  Perhaps,  owing  to  this  change  in  the  views 
of  neutral  duty,  as  consisting  not  in  impartiality,  but  in  stand- 
ing entirely  aside,  nations  dififer  somewhat  in  their  feel- 
ings; those  which  have  generally  been  neutral  may  have  a 
nicer  sense  of  what  is  right  than  those  which  have  waged  the 
great  historic  wars  of  modem  times ;  but  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  as  we  have  represented  it.  And  thia  is  a  tendency  towards 
righteousness  and  peace.  Moreover,  the  neutrals  have  gained 
vastly  by  modem  law  in  the  security  of  their  maritime  com- 
merce ;  why  should  not  with  these  privileges  the  definiteness 
of  the  line  of  their  duties  increase  also  ? 

The  English  enlistment  act,  although  less  stringent  than  our 
neutrality  laws,  was  intended  to  protect  the  law  of  nations  and 
generally  serves  that  purpose.  Let  us  now  see  whether  there 
was  good  ground  under  that  act,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of 
international  law,  in  detaining  and  trying  '^  No.  290/'  and  also 
whether  the  English  Government  seems  to  have  done  its 
duty. 

I^irst,  the  Oreto  had  left  tlie  port  of  Liverpool,  not  six  months 
before  this  gunboat  went  to  sea,  and  appeared  on  the  ocean  as 
a  Confederate  privateer.  There  were  men  who  could  be  shown 
to  be  in  all  probability  agents  of  the  same  parties,  and  inter- 
cepted letters  proved  an  intention  to  procure  vessels  from  Eng- 
land in  order  to  prey  on  our  commerce. 

•  See  Horstadt's  Eluber,  g  284  ;  WheatoQ's  Elemeots,  §  425  (part  4,  diap.  S, 
§  e);  PhiUiaiore'8  Comment,  vol.  S,  §§  148,  149. 
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Secondly y  the  Alabama,  as  we  will  call  it  by  prolepsis,  was 
being  built,  as  the  Lairds  admitted,  by  a  foreign  government — 
not  by  themselves  as  a  commercial  adventare,  which  the  act 
did  not  tbrbid — and  they  were  indisposed  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions respecting  the  destination  of  the  vessel  after  she  should 
leave  the  port  of  Liverpool.  They  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
what  was  most  apparent,  that  she  was  intended  for  a  ship  of 
war- 
Was  not  the  probability  greatly  heightened  by  these  admis- 
sions, that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  hostile  expedition  ?  Why 
conceal  the  fact  that  a  ship  of  war  was  built  for  a  government 
at  peace  with  mankind,  and  why  not  even  swear  to  it,  if  such 
were  in  reality  the  fact  ? 

Thirdhf^  the  evidence  submitted  to  Mr.  Adams's  counsel  led 
him  to  advise  an  application  to  the  authorities  at  Liverpool  that 
the  vessel  should  be  seized.  The  position  was  almost  conclu- 
sive to  his  mind  that  she  was  being  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  for 
the  use  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

And  again,  in  an  opinion  given  seven  days  afterward  on  new 
evidence,  he  thinks  that  a  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  act  could  with  diflSculty  be  made  out.  It 
is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter,  he  says,  if  this  vessel  can 
escape.  He  thinks  that  in  such  a  case  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  serious  grounds  for  remonstrance. 

Fourthly^  there  was  direct  evidence  given  by  at  least  one 
person  that  the  Alabama  was  going  out  as  a  Confederate 
privateer.  William  Passmore,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sum- 
ner in  his  speech,  and  whose  name  appears  among  those 
whose  aflBdavits  were  submitted  by  our  minister  to  Mr.  Collier, 
swore  that  he  w<v3  engaged  to  gi  with  the  ve33el  on  her 
cruise,  and  was  distinctly  told  by  the  captain  that  the  ship  was 
to  fight  for  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  The  elder 
Laird,  the  member  of  Parliament,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Liverpool  in  October,  1863,  refers  to  this  testimony  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  Does  any  shipowner  present  believe,  or  any 
man  connected  with  shipping,  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  going  upon  an  extraordinary  voyage,  would  go 
and  tell  a  man  who  appears  to  have  been  a  hired  agent  or  spy 
of  a  certain  gentleman  in  London  ?    Would  the  captain  of  a 
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Bhip  on  Bnch  an  expedition  go  and  tell  a  common  sailor,  at  the 
sailor's  home,  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  intentions  regarding 
the  ship  ?"  And  then  he  quotes  the  solicitor  general  as  saying, 
in  a  speech  delivered  some  months  before,  that  "  of  the  six 
depositions  transmitted  on  the  22d  of  July,  only  one  was  good 
for  anything  at  all,  viz. :  the  evidence  of  a  person  named 
Passmore,  which  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  material  facts. 
Two  more  were  sent,  corroborating  Passmore,  on  the  24th,  and 
were  received  by  Earl  Russell  on  the  26th.''  To  which  Laird 
adds,  ^^  Passmore  was  the  man  who  made  the  affidavit  that  lie 
was  told  by  the  captain  where  the  ship  was  to  go.  I  don't 
believe  him,  and  he  must  have  got  up  the  evidence  for  the 
occasion."  The  solicitor  evidently  regards  the  testimony  of 
this  man  and  of  two  others  as  important,  and  Laird  rebuts  it 
by  charging  him  with  a  falsehood,  on  the  ground  that  a  cap- 
tain bound  on  such  a  business  would  not  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  admit  him  into  his  secrets.  Very  well,  but  there  the 
testimony  was,  and,  until  it  could  t)e  shown  to  be  false  on  the 
trial  of  the  vessel  after  seizure,  it  was  good  ground  for  the 
action  of  the  government. 

But  the  government  at  length  admitted  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  detaining  the  vessel  by  sending  orders  to  that  effect. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  delay  before  such  action  was  taken, 
but  that  the  government  was  responsible  for  its  consequences  ! 
No  reason  has  been  given  which  justifies  such  delay.  The 
evidence  was  in  a  nut  shell.  •  The  ship  was  known  to  be 
almost  ready  to  sail.  If  the  Queen's  advocate  was  too  ill  to 
give  advice,  new  counsel  could  be  employed.  The  Board  of 
Customs  resolved  so  to  do  on  the  25th  of  July.  Could  not  an 
opinion  have  been  reached  in  a  few  hours  !  It  looks  to  per- 
sons at  this  distance  irom  the  transaction  as  if  cowardice  or 
indifference,  reluctance  to  detain  the  ship  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  public  sentiment,  or  regardlessness  of  the  interests  of  a 
friendly  state,  if  not  willingness  that  its  commerce  should 
suffer,  had  seized  upon  those  whose  business  it  was  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  vigor. 

But  how  far  does  the  fact  that  no  armament  was  taken  on 
board  in  English  territory  affect  the  question  ?  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  said  in  Parliament,  that  he  had  great  doubts  whether,  if 
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the  Alabama  had  been  seized,  there  would  not  have  been  a  lia- 
bility for  considerable  damages  on  account  of  the  seizure. 
"  It  is  generally  known  that  she  sailed  from  this  country  un- 
armed, and  not  properly  fitted  out  for  war,  and  that  she  re- 
ceived her  armament,  equipment,  and  crew  in  a  foreign  port. 
Therefore  whatever  suspicions  we  may  have  had — and  they 
were  well  founded,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out — as  to  the  in- 
tended destination  of  the  vessel,  her  condition  at  that  time 
would  not  have  justified  a  seizure."  To  this  it  might  be  re- 
plied, that  the  orders  for  her  detention  were  based  not  on  her 
having  an  armament  on  board,  but  on  one  or  more  persons 
having  been  enlisted  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to 
be  a  Confederate  privateer.  Moreover,  such  an  evasion  of  the 
law  is  manifestly  possible  in  every  similar  case.  Ought  the 
aggrieved  nation  to  forbear  complaining  and  demanding  re- 
dress, because  the  law  was  a  dead  letter,  and  the  government 
could  be  so  easily  cajoled  ?  Suppose  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
had  published  in  the  newspapers  that  the  gunboat  belonged  to 
the  Confederate  States,  that  it  was  to  go  out  of  English  waters 
nnarmed,  and  to  take  guns  and  ammunition  on  board  in  a  for- 
eign port,  or,  if  worse  came  to  worse,  on  the  sea ;  suppose  he 
had  invited  the  Board  of  Customs  to  take  a  pleasure  excursion 
to  Beaumaris  Bay, — her  condition  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  precisely  that  which  it  was,  when,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  said,  it  would  not  have  justified  a  seizure. 
If  this  be  so,  the  neutral  has  no  redress  under  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  for  any  depredations  on  his  commerce :  only 
have  a  rendezvous  for  two  or  three  vessels  in  some  place  like 
the  Azores,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  the  public  authori- 
ties, and  you  may  do  what  you  will. 

We  forbear  to  add  that  when  the  bird  had  fiown,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government,  under  circumstances  which  confirmed 
the  more  than  suspicions  of  its  destination,  to  send  out  a  swift 
steamer  in  pursuit.  This  was  talked  of,  but  never,  if  we  are 
well  informed,  was  it  carried  out. 

In  a  letter  to  Earl  Eussell  of  October  23d,  1863,  Mr.  Adams 
uses  this  language  :  "  Tliat  this  vessel  was  built  with  the  intent 
to  make  war  against  the  United  States  by  British  subjects  in  a 
British  port,  and  that  she  was  prepared  there  to  be  armed  and 
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eqnipped  with  a  Bpecific  armament  adapted  toherconBtmetion 
for  the  very  purpose  she  ifi  now  puisuing,  does  not  appear  to 
[the  United  States]  to  admit  of  dispute.  Furthermore,  it  is 
sufficiently  established  that  when  this  veesel  was  ready,  and  . 
her  armament  and  equipment  were  equally  ready,  she  was  clan- 
destinely sent,  by  the  contrivance  of  her  British  holders,  and 
the  annament  and  equipment  were  at  the  same  time  clandes- 
tinely sent,  through  the  contrivance  of  the  same  or  other 
British  subjects  who  prepared  them,  to  a  common  point  out- 
side of  the  British  waters,  and  there  the  armament  and  equip- 
ment of  this  vessel  as  a  warship  were  completed." 

''From  a  review  of  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
understand  that  the  building,  armament,  equipment,  andjezpe- 
dition  of  this  vessel  carried  with  it  one  single  criminal  intent, 
running  equally  through  all  the  portions  of  this  preparation, 
fully  complete  and  executed  when  the  gunboat,  No.  290,  took 
the  name  of  the  Alabama ;  and  that  this  intent  brought  the 
whole  transaction,  in  all  its  several  parts  here  recited,  within 
the  lav^ful  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  main  por- 
tions of  the  crime  were  planned  and  executed." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  gave  due 
notice  of  this  criminal  enterprise  to  the  British  government, 
and  that  if  they  had  acted  with  the  required  energy,  the  whole 
scheme  must  have  been  frustrated.  This  country,  then,  ^'  can- 
not consider  the  justice  of  their  claim  for  reparation  liable  to 
be  affected  by  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  mere 
forms  of  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  are 
exclusively  within  her  own  control."  He  adds,  "  that  he  is  in- 
structed to  say  that  his  government  must  continue  to  insist 
that  Great  Britain  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  damages 
which  the  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^ 
sustain  by  the  depredations  of  the  vessel  called  the  Alabama." 

These  are  words  which  have  not  yet  lost  their  power.  And 
in  reading  them,  as  wetl  as  many  other  papers  from  the  same 
hand,  written  about  the  same  time,  one  cannot  help  entertain- 
ing high  respect  for  the  minister,  who  never  lost  his  patience 
nor  his  temper,  who  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  country 
with  a  noble  calmness,  and,  when  he  was  forced  to  feel  indig- 
nation, confined  it  within  those  bounds  which  were  prescribed 
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by  the  great  cause  which  he  represented,  and  by  the  trying 
circiunstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Would  that  all  our 
statesmen  could  thus  govern  themselves  I 

We  have  finished  our  work,  and  have  no  intention  to  discuss 
the  question,  What  ought  now  to  be  done  ?  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confederates  was 
ever  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Alabama  claims.  But  when 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  changed,  and  a  treaty  sub- 
mitting this  simple  question  to  arbitration  was  made,  it  is  a 
greater  pity  that  it  was  rejected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
Senate.  For  what  is  to  come  next  i  Shall  we  go  to  war  ?  On 
what  pretext,  when  the  adverse  party  is  willing  to  have  the  dif- 
ferences settled  amicably — and  at  what  cost?  Shall  Mr. 
Sumner's  position  be  accepted,  and  England  be  called  upon  to 
pay  damages  for  every  possible  result  of  the  first  step  which 
she  took  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — we  ought  rather,  if  we 
take  this  position,  to  say,  before  the  war  ?  But  neither  will 
she  nor  ought  she  to  think  of  this ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
such  a  claim  will  be  scouted  at  and  laughed  at  everywhere  in 
all  impartial  countries.  Shall  we  return  on  our  steps  and  make 
a  new  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  one  just  rejected  ?  But  that 
will  involve  a  loss  of  national  character.  We  shall  seem  to 
have  acted  like  children.  Shall  we  let  the  matter  drag  along, 
to  be  settled  some  ten  years  hence  ?  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
better  terras  will  never  be  obtained  than  we  might'^have  now, 
unless,  indeed,  the  mean  policy  be  in  contemplation  of  waiting 
for  some  time  of  public  distress  in  Great  Britain,  and  screwing 
our  claims,  just  or  unjust,  out  of  her  necessities.  We  make  no 
reply  to  thesS  questions  of  our  own  asking.  Being  mopes 
consUii  ourselves,  we  ofier  no  counsel  to  the  country,  and  are 
only  sorry  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  counsel  did  not 
look  before  they  leaped. 

And  now,  in  closing  our  remarks,  we  wish  to  express  our 
regret  that  what  we  have  said  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
views  of  a  man  whom  we  esteem  and  honor.  Mr.  Sumner  is 
a  highly  ethical  man,  he  is  a  peace-loving  man,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  we  have  ever  had  in  the  United  States,  he 
has  rendered  many  and  varied  services  to  the  country,  he  has 
endured,  in  maintaining  a  righteous  cause,  what  public  men 
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rarely  endure.  That  he  desires  a  protracted  quarrel  between 
our  country  and  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve. His  suggestions,  false  as  they  appear  to  us,  do  him 
credit,  for  it  seems  to  his  fervid  soul  that  Great  Britain  in  our 
contest  had  a  direct  complicity  with  slavery.  We  cannot  sus- 
pect him  of  political  management,  for  he  is  a  scholar  and  an 
orator  rather  than  a  manager.  We  shall  not  cease  to  hold  him 
in  honor,  although  we  think  that  he  has  chosen,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Alabama  claims,  an  untenable  and  an  unwise  position. 


Though  we  disclaim  the  intention  of  giving  counsel  in  re- 
gard to  the  negotiations  with  which  Mr.  Motley  is  entrusted, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  present  moment  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  very  best  opportunity  for  the  two  countries  to 
settle  some  points  touching  neutral  rights  for  the  future.  To 
do  this  is  for  the  highest  interests  of  both  nations ;  it  would  be 
honorable  for  both,  and  humiliating  to  neither !  The  English 
may  be  assured  that,  whatever  becomes  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
the  memory  among  us  of  what  they  felt  and  allowed  in  the 
late  rebellion  Will  not  soon  sleep,  if  things  remain  as  they  are;' 
and  that  the  next  war,  in  which  they  become  involved,  will  see 
more  than  one  Alabama  issuing  from  our  ports  to  rob  and  bum 
their  shipping.  The  United  States  on  their  part  need  and  de- 
mand some  assurance  that  the  present  loose  practice  in  respect 
to  neutrality  will  not  be  persisted  in  hereaflber.  Nor  is  it  well 
for  us — either  for  our  character  or  prosperity — t^  chew  the  cud 
of  wrath  and  brood  over  supposed  wrongs.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  agree  on  general  rules  for  the  future  than  to 
determine  how  the  claims  for  damages  not  exceeding,  at 
the  utmost,  a  few  millions  of  pounds,  are  to  be  adjusted.  We 
write  this  in  the  interests  of  lasting  peace,  and  in  the  belief 
that  the  present  system  of  rules  in  regard  to  contraband  is 
wholly  wrong.  War  now,  to  no  small  an  extent,  is  carried  on 
by  neutrals  and  for  neutrals :  they  are  the  capitalists  in  the 
workshop  of  death.  Let  the  countries  agree  by  treaty  that 
hereafter,  when  either  is  a  belligerent,  no  ships  of  use  for  the 
purposes  of  war  shall  be  built  in  and  sail  from  the  ports  of  the 
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other,  being  a  neatral,  without  heavy  bonds  given  by  the  par- 
ties interested  restraining  such  vessels  to  an  innocent  employ- 
ment. Let  blockade  running  and  the  export  of  contraband 
articles  be  placed  under  similar  restrictions.  Let  a  trade  more 
bloody  than  the  slave  trade  be  stopped,  as  far  as  law  and 
police  can  stop  it.  When  it  is  once  expressed  in  honest  trea- 
ties that  such  trade  is  to  be  frowned  upon,  the  fntnre  of  the 
world  will  be  more  hopeful. 
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articlb  vn.— notices  of  new  books. 

[On  aooount  of  deUy  in  the  priniinff  office  a  IftTge  number  of  notioen  of  import- 
ant books  Are  deferred  to  the  next  number.] 

UOGBAPHICAL. 

Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Miller.* — ^The  author  of  these  Tolumes, 
80  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  examination  of  their  pages,  seems 
to  have  had  two  objects  in  view  in  presenting  them  to  the  public. 
The  first  was  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  honored  &ther ; 
the  second  to  do  what  he  could,  in  a  side  way,  to  prevent  the  re- 
union of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  the  pab- 
lication  had  been  delayed  two  or  three  months,  the  size  and  con- 
sequently the  expense  of  the  book  might  have  been  diminished, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  greater  unity  in  the  design  would  have 
been  secured.  As  the  vote  in  the  Old  School  General  Assembly 
against  the  proposed  reunion  was  only  five,  as  compared  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  more,  in  its  favor,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
feeling  that  the  delay  would  have  been  a  decided  gain  on  the 
whole ;  but,  as  the  author  has  doubtless  satisfied  his  own  con- 
science, and  as  the  five  brethren  need  all  the  support  which  can  be 
afforded  from  any  source,  we  are  not  disposed  to  insist  too  ear- 
nestly upon  this  point. 

The  subject  of  the  biography,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  the  late 
Dr.  Miller,  who  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  and  who  ought  to  be  regardedt 
as  truly  perhaps  as  any  other  man,  as  the  originator  of  that  Insti- 
tution. Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  but  only  at 
this  late  day  has  any  record  of  his  life  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  reasons  for  so  long  a  postponement  of  the  work  are  not  very 
clearly  made  known  ;  but  it  is  well  that  men  as  prominent  and 
useful  as  he  was  should  be  commemorated,  even  if  it  be  after  an- 
other generation  has  come  forward  upon  the  stage  of  action.     We 

*  The  Lift  of  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  LL.  A, ' Second  Profesear  in  the  neolo- 
gietU  Seminary  of  the  Preebyierian  Church  at  Princeton,  New  Jereey,  By 
Saxukl  Millkr.  Philadelphia:  Clazton,  Remson.and  Haflfelfinger,  1S69.  ISma 
2  ▼ols.,pp.  381,  662.  • 
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are  glad  to  see  the  book,  and  we  have  read  it  with  mnch  interest. 
Dr.  Miller  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  or  great  powt&rs,  as  his  son, 
the  author  of  these  volumes,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  writers  whose 
opinions  are  cited  by  him,  admit.  Yet  he  had  a  good,  mind,  sound 
and  well'balanced,  thoroughly  under  his  control,  inspired  by  more 
than  ordinary  enthusiasm,  and  supplied  with  more  learning  than 
most  of  the  men  who  surrounded  him.  By  constant  and  methodi- 
cal working,  he  became  prominent  in  his  denomination  as  a  scholar 
in  the  ecclesiastical  field.  He  was  a  writer  of  reputation,  particu* 
larly  in  respect  to  subjects  connected  with  his  department,  and 
was  regarded  by  his  Presbyterian  brethren  as  an  authority  of  much 
weight.  Even  to  extreme  age  he  was  constantly  active  with  his 
pen,  having  published  his  last  work  when  he  was  seventy-nine  years 
old.  He  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his  professorship  almost  to  the 
very  close  of  life,  and  was  removed  by  death  while  still  retaining 
the  fullness  of  his  powers.  But  it  was  in  his  character  that  he 
seems  to  have  stood  preeminent.  The  graduates  of  the  Seminary, 
and  the  Jeading  men  of  the  Old  School  body  in  general,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  goodness.  His  pupils  remem- 
bered him  in  after  years  with  the  utmost  reverence,  esteeming  it  *® 
one  of  the  privileges  of  their  early  life  that  they  were  brought  un- 
der his  influence.  Their  praises  of  him  in  this  respect,  as  given  in 
the  Biography,  are  almost  unmeasured.  The  record  of  such  a  life 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful  to  many  who  read  it 
attentively.  In  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  of  such  a  book,  it  is  im- 
possible to  review  the  narrative  or  call  attention  to  the  events 
which  are  recounted.  We  only  propose  to  suggest  one  or  two 
points  which  have  occurred  to  us,  and  then  to  commend  to  our 
readers  the  perusal  of  the  volumes,  if  they  desire  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  this  distinguished  divine. 

Dr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  much  larger  spirit  than  most  of  his  Old 
School  contemporaries  in  the  great  conflict  which  divided  the 
Presbyterian  body  thirty  years  ago.  The  story  of  his  life,  during 
the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  disruption,  shows 
clearly  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  extremists  of  his  party. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  was  a  right  which  he  respected. 
The  possibility  of  differing  on  minor  points,  and  yet  of  being  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  orthodox  faith,  was  a  possibility  which  he 
fully  acknowledged.  To  the  last  moment,  he  resisted  the  course 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  cast  off  not  only  all  New  England 
Congregationalists  of  a  more  liberal  character,  but  all  New  School 
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men  in  his  own  branch  of  the  Charoh.  We  cannot  help  believing 
that,  if  his  oonnsels  oonld  have  been  followed  throughoat  the  whole 
crisis,  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  1837-8  wonld  have  been  avoided. 
Tme  it  is,  indeed,  that  he  finally  united  himself  with  the  more 
violent  partisans,  and  acted  wholly  on  their  side.  But  the 
yielding,  at  last,  was  only  the  yielding  of  a  more  generous  mind, 
overborne  by  the  almost  resbtless  force  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
and  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  contradict  the  nobler  utteraneeB  of 
former  years.  The  change  which  came  over  him  and  his  aasociatea 
in  the  seminary,  according  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird  and 
the  hints  which  are  found  even  in  these  volumes,  was  not  brought 
about  altogether  in  the  noblest  way — ^yet  as  for  Dr.  Miller  at  least, 
for  he  alone  is  the  subject  of  this  book,  we  are  willing  to  regard 
it,  for  the  sake  of  his  Christian  charity  so  often  manifested,  as  the 
change  of  a  man  who  was  as  little  conscious  of  the  less  worthy  in- 
fluences as  was  possible.  The  fact  of  the  case  was  that  no  man 
could  be  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Old  School  body,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  without  uniting  his  voice  with  the  extreme  and  anath- 
ematising party  ;  and  the  Princeton  gentlemen  succumbed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  crisis,  rather  than  lose  their  positions  or  abandon 
the  old  views.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  when,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  the  Presbyterian  body  has  come  to  a  reunion,  the  saooes- 
sors  of  those  gentlemen  have  opposed  it  to  the  last  moment,  and 
then  have  yielded  to  a  necessity  upon  the  other  side.  There  is 
nothing  more  lamentable  in  such  violent  movements,  as  that  in 
1887  to  which  we  allude,  than  the  failing  of  men  like  this  honored 
servant  of  God,  who  have  stood  firm  for  a  while  in  their  large- 
heartedness  and  conciliatory  spirit  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  so  many  of  them  are  unable  to  endure  the  pressure 
which  comes  at  the  final  moment,  or  to  oppose  the  furious  onset 
of  other  men  who  are  as  bold  as  they  are  narrow-minded* 

Dr.  Miller,  it  may  be  remarked  agun,  was  a  man  of  a  former  gene- 
ration in  his  manner  and  style  of  character,  as  well  as  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  The  reader  will  not  fiiU  to  be  interested  in  ob- 
serving the  change  which  has  come  upon  society,  as  he  peruses  the 
letters  with  which  the  volume  sare  largely  filled,  or  listens  to 
the  commendations  which  his  admirers  bestow  upon  their  vene- 
rated friend.  The  gentleman  of  the  ^'  Old  School "  was  a  type  of 
man  quite  different  from  anything  that  we  see  in  these  days.  He 
was  vastly  more  precise  and  formal,  and,  so  &r  as  dignity  consists 
in  manners,  he  was  much  more  dignified  than  his  more  modem 
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saccessor.  There  was  a  stateliness  in  his  every-day  life,  in  his 
familiar  conversations,  even  in  his  amusing  stories,  which  the  busy 
and  hurried  character  of  the  present  time  scarcely  allows  in  any 
man  on  any  occasion.  The  rapidity  wit^h  which  this  entire  trans- 
formation has  taken  place  is  only  equaled  by  its  completeness. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  calling  attention  to  this  point,  and  saying 
that  the  Princeton  professor  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  old  style  of  man.  We  do  not  wonder  that,  as  he  lived  on  to 
extreme  old  age,  bis  pupils  reverenced  him  as  having  a  peculiar 
glory  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  see  again. 

In  regard  to  his  views  on  many  subjects,  also,  he  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  generality  of  men  in  the  present  day.  Dancing  he 
regarded  as  wrong  in  it8el£  ^'  The  dancing  of  the  two  sexes  to- 
getheri"  he  says,  *^  is  most  unholy  in  its  very  origin  and  inherent 
nature" — and,  when  asked  the  reason  why  he  so  regarded  it,  he 
said,  ^because  it  is  strictly  pantomimic  and  all  its  motions  are  but 
the  dalliance  of  sinful  passions."  To-day,  probably,  one  half  of 
the  members  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Churches  in  our 
larger  cities  allow  '*  the  dancing  of  the  two  sexes  together  "  in  their 
parlors ;  and  of  those  who  do  not  we  presume  there  is  scarcely 
one  to  be  found  who  would  condemn  it  as  sinful  because  it  is  "  pan- 
tomimic ! "  His  Views  in  regard  to  novel*reading  were,  likewise, 
those  of  his  time,  though  on  this  point  there  are  probably  larger 
numbers  now  who  would  agree  with  him.  In  the  light  of  what 
we  see  on  every  side  in  these  days,  it  is  almost  amusing  to  read 
the  following  sentences  in  commendation  of  his  wife  '^  Not  long 
after  our  union,  before  she  became  pioua,  she  proposed  to  pur- 
chase some  expensive  and  showy  articles  of  furniture.  This  pro- 
posal was  then  resisted,  and  she  readily  acquiesced.  But  after 
she  became  decidedly  pious,  her  whole  taste  and  judgment  seemed 
to  undergo  an  entire  revolution  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  to 
other  matters.  From  that  hour  .  .  .  costly  and  ostentatious  living 
seemed  to  be  her  aversion.  All  her  counsels  and  all  her  efforts 
seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  moderation  in 
every  personal  and  domestic  indulgence.''  Truly  we  are  read- 
ing of  another  age  and  of  another  order  of  men  and  women.  But 
the  opinions  of  a  former  time  were  held  by  him  on  other  subjects 
besides  those  relating  to  social  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  as- 
sures his  correspondent,  that  '^the  New  Haven  view"  of  the 
**  days  "in  the  firet  chapter  of  Qenesis  as  being  "  demiurgic  "  is 
one  which  he  cannot  accept,  being  fully  persuaded  that  they  were 
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six  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  in  addressing  the 
distinguished  Unitarian  writer,  Rer.  Jared  Sparks — though  his 
opinions  may  be  shared  by  many  orthodox  persons  at  the  preset 
time — he  adopts  a  mode  of  expression  which  most  Presbyterisn 
clergymen  would  now  hesitate  to  employ.  '*  Here  then,  my  dear 
Sir,  I  bid  you  a  respectful  but  melancholy  adieu.  Be  assured  I 
have  not,  and  never  had,  toward  you,  an  unkind  feeling.  But 
when  I  see  you,  with  endowments  rendering  you  capable  of  high- 
ly valuable  services  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  groping  in 
darkness  concerning  the  plan  .of  salvation,  and  exerting  yoursdf 
to  the  utmost  to  propagate  those  fundamental  errors,  whi<^  must, 
if  persisted  in,  conduct  both  yourself  and  all  whom  you  persuade 
to  embrace  them  to  eternal  perdition — when  I  see  this,  ought  I 
not  to  be  grieved  ?" 

Dr.  Miller,  we  can  only  add,  was  a  man  of  energy  to  carry  for- 
ward good  enterprises,  and  of  wisdom  to  counsel  others  in  their 
work  and  wants.  The  Church  with  which  he  was  connected 
found  in  him  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  all  her  inter- 
ests. He  early  saw  the  importance  of  having  institutions  for 
theological  education,  and  pressed  his  views  upon  the  attention  of 
those  around  him.  It  was  but  a  just  recognition  of  his  services  in 
establishing  the  Seminary,  as  it  was  but  the  dictate  of  the  high- 
est wisdom  in  view  of  its  future  well>being,  when  he  was  appoin^ 
ed,  by  the  General  Assembly,  one  of  the  first  two  Professors  at 
Princeton.  Thirty-seven  years  of  faithful  work  showed  how  de- 
voted he  was  to  its  success,  and  how  well-^tted  he  was  to  influ- 
ence and  guide  its  students. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  this  Biography.  Of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  we  think  its  readers  will  judge  favorably. 
There  is  no  excessive  adulation.  There  is  no  want  of  discriminar 
tion  in  regard  to  the  character  of  which  it  speaks.  Of  the 
author's  attitude  toward  those  who  differ  from  him,  we  are  not  able 
to  express  so  much  approbation.  He  is  evidently  one  of  the  more 
exclusive  of  his  party,  and  ready  to  leiterate  the  £idse  charges  of 
Pelagianism  against  his  opponents.  It  is  a  pleading  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  reunion,  now  so  sure  to  be  accomplished,  is  eaSanan^ 
the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  that  it  has  not  been  assented  to  by  the 
New  School  body  without  the  emphatic  declaration  on  the  part  of 
some  of  their  leading  divines,  that  they  will  not  give  up  what  they 
have  learned  from  New  England,  and  from  New  Haven.  The  day 
is  nearer  than  it  once  was,  when  the  spirit  of  Christ  will  teach  even 
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those  theologians  who  are  the  slowest  to  learn  the  lesson  that  the 
calling  their  Christian  brethren  by  harsh  sonnding  names  is  a  thing 
which  does  not  come  of  a  hjeavenlj  inspiration. 

As  for  the  publisher's  part  of  the  volames,  the  book  is  of  con- 
venient size,  and  of  respectable  character  as  to  type  and  paper. 
The  proof-reading,  also,  in  general,  has  been  moderately  well 
done ;  bu^  we  cannot  forbear  citing  a  single  case  out  of  two  or 
three,  where  the  printer's  confusion  is  greater  than  we  have  ever 
noticed  in  any  other  book.  On  page  18,  of  the  second  volume,  we 
have  the  following :  '^  The  difficulty  of  meeting  its  requisitions 
[i.  e.  of  the  office  in  Princeton]  would  be  great  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances,  but  in  bis  case' it  was  materially 
enhanced  by  the  novelty  of  his  oo  o  hfisistpn."  Leaving  our 
readers  to  arrange  these  letters  in  a  satisfactory  order,  we  take 
leave  of  the  book,  recommending  it  again  to  their  attention,  if  they 
wish  to  know  the  histery  of  the  life  of  which  it  treats. 

Spragits's  Annals  op  the  Ambbican  Puurr,  Vol.  IX.* — 
After  the  lapse  of  some  years  we  have  at  length  received  a  new 
volume  of  this  work, — the  ninth — ^including  the  "Annals"  of 
five  of  the  smaller  denominations.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  do  more  than  simply  announce  to  our  readers  the  fact  that  the 
volume  has  been  published.  The  public  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  ihe  character  and  merits  of  the  book  to  need  any  new  com- 
mendation of  it  as  its  successive  parts  appear,  and  we  refrain  from 
adding  anything  beyond  what  has  been  often  said  by  us  hereto- 
fore in  its  praise.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  all  men  in  the  country,  is  the 
man  for  this  great  work.  He  has  the  wide-extended  information 
which  is  so  necessary,  the  taste  for  investigations  of  this  charac- 
ter, without  which  no  man  could  ever  hope  to  be  successful,  and 
the  genial  and  kindly  feeling  toward  every  one  which  lead  him  to 
speak  with  charity  and  the  spirit  of  love  every  qrhere.  The  pages 
of  his  "Annals"  bear  evidence,  alike  in  every  denomination,  of 
&ithful  Christain  service  on  the  part  of  our  American  ministers  in 
all  the  generations.  The  perusal  of  these  pages  cannot  but  make 
any  man,  who  is  not  hopelessly  fettered  by  his  bigotry,  more 

*Annali  of  the  Ameriean  Pulpit ;  or  Commemoratiye  Notices  of  DistlD^thod 
Americao  Clergymen  of  Varioni  Denominations  from  the  early  Settlement  of  the 
Country  to  the  close  of  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Five,  with  His- 
torical Introductions.  By  Williax  B.  Spkaoctb,  D.  D.  Volume  IX,  Lutheran ; 
Reformed  Dutch;  Aasodate;  Associate  Reformed;  Reformed  Presbyterian. 
New  York :     Robert  Garter  A  Brothers,  1869.    Syo. 
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large-hearted  and  more  ready  to  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached, 
whether  by  his  own  party  in  the  Church  or  by  others.  ReUgioaB 
controversy  of  the  narrow  order  grows  meaner  the  more  we  see 
of  good  men  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line.  It  springs  from 
the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  Pharisaism  which  have  never  died  away, 
even  from  the  Church. 

The  Lipb  op  Father  de  Ratiokan  *  comes  to  us  from  the 
Catholic  Publication  Society  in  an  el^ant  dress,  and  abounding  in 
the  most  interesting  matter.  We  earnestly  wish  for  it  an  ext^- 
sive  circulation,  and  are  sorry  that  its  expensive  form  is  likely  to 
prevent  our  wishes  from  being  realized.  We  wish  it  may  be  cir- 
culated for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  sets  forth  the  excellent 
Christian  characteristics  which  are  exhibited  by  many  of  the  most 
devoted  Romanists,  and  we  desire  that  their  excellences  may  be 
better  appreciated  than  they  are  by  many  intelligent  Protestants ; 
and  tecondy  because  the  inherent  defects  of  this  system  stand 
forth  in  so  bold  a  relief  against  the  back-ground  of  such  remarka- 
ble Christian  virtues  as  were  possessed  by  Father  de  Ravignan. 

Father  de  Ravignan  was  of  a  distinguished  family — was  trained 
as  a  lawyer,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  highest  distinction  in 
his  profession,  when  he  gave  himself  to  the  priesthood.  In  due 
course  of  time  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and  rose  to  high  position  and 
influence  in  that  celebrated  society.  He  was  also  well  known  and 
greatly  admired  as  a  popular  preacher ;  having  been  selected  to 
deliver  the  celebrated  conferences  in  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dame  in 
Paris,  for  a  series  of  years.  He  was  also  the  confessor  and  spiritr 
ual  guide  of  a  great  number  of  distinguished  personages,  and 
gained  many  Protestants  over  to  the  Romish  faith.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  singularly  self-denying, 
bold,  earnest,  zealous,  and  spiritual,  and  strangely  indifferent  to 
the  temptatioiis  which  are  supposed  by  Protestants  to  assail  the 
Romish  priesthood.  His  character  must  have  been  distinguished 
by  many  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  eminent  perfection.  We 
vrish  that  the  record  of  such  a  character  may  be  extensively 
known,  not  only  that  it  may  serve  to  stimulate  other  Christian 
believers  to  imitate  it,  but,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  may  correct 

*  The  Life  of  Father  de  Raviffnan,  of  the  Society  of  Jetus.  By  Father  dk 
PoNLEROT,  of  the  same  Society.  Netr  Tork :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society, 
126  Nassau  street.    1869. 
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many  prevalent  notions  respecting  the  Romish  system.  Protest- 
ants cannot  too  soon  lay  aside  the  prejudices  which  have  blinded 
them  against  the  recognition  of  Christlike  piety  whenever  it  is 
seen  in  this  church,  or  which  have  led  them  to  overlook  the  power 
of  those  trnths  and  those  duties  which  the  Romish  church  enforces 
with  especial  emphasis  and  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fatal  defects  of  the  Romish  system  are 
here  exhibited  in  forms  which  must  be  fearfully  repellant  to  any 
truly  enlightened  Protestant  Christian.  The  views  with  which 
Ravignan  dedicated  himself  first  to  the  priesthood  and  next  to  the 
Jesuit  society,  were  obviously  unchristlike  in  their  extreme  ascet- 
ical  character,  and  the  notions  of  what  constitutes  the  most  exalt- 
ed Christian  virtue  were  so  plainly  un-Pauline,  that  the  intelligent 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  but  pronounce  at  once  that 
they  were  far  removed  from  the  practical  views  of  Christianity 
taught  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  and  enforced  by  the  great 
apostle.  As  we  read  on  and  find  that  in  his  progress  toward  per- 
fection, he  subjected  himself  to  sharp  and  oft  repeated  bodily  tor 
tare,  wearing  often,  perhaps  constantly,  next  to  his  person  a- 
band  interwoven  with  needle  points,  which  he  could  at  any  time 
force  into  his  flesh,  that  be  believed  in  the  virtue  of  obedience  to 
the  direction  of  his  superior  as  to  the  word  of  the  living  God  ; 
that  two  of  his  devoted  admirers,  of  high  cultivation,  are  repre- 
sented by  bis  biographer  as  having  by  solemn  devotion  given  up 
in  exchange  their  own  lives  in  place  of  his  to  the  arbiter  of  life 
and  death,  in  consequence  of  which  his  own  was  prolonged — when 
we  find  that  he  is  represented  also  as  having  been  inspired  to 
enter  into  intimate,  mystical  relations  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Loyola,  and  to  have  required  the  experience  of  years  to  enter 
into  the  profound  meaning  and  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  edi- 
fying use  of  his  Spiritual  Exercises  in  conducting  Retraites — as 
we  meet  with  these  aspects  of  the  faith  of  Ravignan,  set  forth  by 
his  biographer  with  such  surprising  simplicity,  such  uncon- 
scious naivetiy  as  most  lovely  and  divine,  we  are  constrained 
to  pronounce  the  tree  which  brings  forth  such  fruit  as  seriously 
defective  and  radically  unsound.  The  Memoirs  of  the  de  Oueri^is 
and  of  Madam  Swetchine  and  other  boOKs  of  the  kind,  give  one 
side,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Romish 
faith  in  natures  singularly  refined  and  highly  cultured.  The 
life  of  Father  Ravignan  gives  both  sides — that  which  is  most 
attractive  and  that  which  is  equally  repulsive  to  a  refined  and 
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Christian  sou].  After  reading  snch  e  book  we  are  more  deroatly 
thankful  for  the  Reformation  and  the  gospel  that  knows  no  priest- 
hood except  that  of  Him  who,  once  for  all,  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, has  passed  into  the  Heavens;  that  teaches  that  the  truth 
which  Peter  confessed,  and  not  the  person  of  Peter,  is  the  rock  on 
which  Christ  has  built  his  church,  and  that  the  Christian  &ith  ele- 
vates, and  enlarges,  and  purifies  every  spring  of  human  action, 
without  repressing,  mutilating,  or  dishonoring  a  single  one, 
making  the  believer  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  none  the 
less  a  man,  because  he  is  a  Christian. 

THEOLOGICAL  AXTD  BELI6I0IJ8. 

Eadie  on  Galatians.* — This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Eadie's 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  those  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Ephesians,  Philippians  and  Colossians,  having  been  already 
before  the  public  for  a  considerable  period.  In  its  character  and 
peculiarities  it  is  very  similar  to  the  previous  volumes.  The  author 
has  quite  manifestly  determined  upon  a  certain  plan,  which,  at  least 
for  himself,  he  regards  as  the  best  one  to  be  followed  out,  and  he 
proposes  not  to  deviate  from  it  at  all,  but  only  to  endeavor  to  fulfill 
the  idea  of  it  as  perfectly  as  possible.  We  think  his  plan  is  faulty 
in  some  respects.  His  books  are  too  long.  There  is  too  great  a 
mass  of  matter  in  them.  They  are  deficient  in  conciseness,  and  in 
the  simple  and  sharp  presentation  of  the  results  which  the  student 
wishes  to  know.  Dr.  Eadie  is  not,  indeed,  so  trying  in  this  re- 
spect as  some  of  the  German  writers,  who,  in  abandoning  the 
extremest  brevity,  seem  to  lose  all  control  of  themselves,  and  to 
wander  off  on  unbounded  seas  without  any  chart  or  compass. 
But  he  is,  nevertheless,  oppressive  and  burdensome  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree.  He  is,  however,  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning 
and  of  much  exegetical  ability.  The  very  opposite,  in  the  point 
just  alluded  to,  of  his  English  fellow-laborer  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
studies.  Bishop  Ellicott,  he  seems  to  be  quite  the  equal  of  that 
distinguished  gentleman  iu  other  respects.  The  two  men  are  an 
honor  to  English  scholarship.    If  they  could  be  so  united  together 

*  A  Commentary  <m  ttu  Greek  Text  of  the  Spulle  of  Pattl  to  the  GalatioHe,  By 
John  Eadik,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Ghareh,  Scotland.  Edinburgh:  T.  A  T.  Clark.  New  Tork : 
Bcribner,  Welford  k  Ca,  1869.    8vo.  pp.  480.    Price,  $5.25. 
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that  the  one  ooald  gain  and  the  other  lose  in  the  matter  of  con- 
oiseness,  they  would  both  be  more  useful  and  better  comment- 
ators. 

In  addition  to  the  oonmientary  on  the  text,  which  is  very 
minute,  the  volume  contains  essays  or  discussions  respecting  all 
the  more  important  points  which  the  Epistle  suggests.  The  long- 
est of  these  is  the  one  on  the  relationship  of  James,  ^^  the  Lord's 
brother,"  to  Jesus,  which  covers  nearly  fifty  pages.  The  author 
believes  him  to  be  the  brother  of  Jesus  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  word— the  son  of  ths  same  mother — and,  thus,  a  different  per- 
son from  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  This  view,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  correct  one,  he  sustains  with  much  energy  and  force. 
The  celebrated  passage  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle,  of  which  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hun. 
dred  explanations  have  been  given,  is,  of  course,  not  passed  over 
without  due  consideration.  His  own  explanation  is  as  follows  : — 
^  Ood  is  one  and,  therefore,  mediatorless.  God  himself,  without 
any  intervention,  speaks  the  promise  to  Abraham  ;  the  promise  is 
conveyed  through  no  third  party,  as  was  the  law.  Whatever  con- 
tingency might  be  in  the  law  and  its  conveyance  by  a  mediator 
who  went  between  God  and  the  people,  there  can  be  none  with 
regard  to  the  promise,  the  direct  and  unconditioned  word  of  Jeho- 
vah himself  alone."  It  is  somewhat  presumptuous,  perhaps,  to 
pronounce  any  very  decided  judgment  in  a  case  where  the  doctors 
have  so  completely  failed  to  agree,  but  we  think  we  may  say,  with 
confidencCf  that  Dr.  Eadie  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  a  good  many 
among  the  "  four  hundred.^  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  however,  that 
he  borders,  in  his  view,  very  closely  upon  those  of  some  others, 
and  only  adds  whatever  strength  his  authority  may  afford  to  their 
previously  given  explanations.  The  final  verses  of  the  Epistle 
(vi.  llff.)  he  regards  as  a  sort  of  postscript,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  supposes  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  *^  writing  with  large 
letters,"  to  have  reference  not  to  this  postscript  but  to  the  whole 
Epistle,  which,  contrary  to  his  ordinary  custom,  he  had  written 
with  his  own  hand.  In  this  last  view  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is 
wrong.  We  believe  the  postscript  to  be  complete  in  itself  and  to 
be  the  only  portion  of  the  whole  letter  which  was  penned  by  the 
Apostle.  But  we  must  pass  over  without  further  notice  these 
points  and  many  others,  which  deserve  a  careful  examination 
whenever  such  a  book  as  this  makes  its  appearanca  A 
thorough  review  of  it  would  require  extended  discussion  and  many 
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pages.  We  can  assure  oar  readers  that  it  is  an  addition  to  onr 
means  of  studyinf^  tbim  EpisUe,  and  that  it  merits  the  most  respect- 
ful consideration.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  published,  in  thb 
country,  through  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  A  Co.,  of  New  York, 
who  are  the  agents  of  Messrs.  T.  A  T.  Clark,  the  orig^inal  pnbKsh- 
ers  in  Edinburgh. 

Essays  Ain>  Addresses,*  and  How  to  Stctdy  the  New 
Testament.! — ^The  latter  of  these  two  books  is  one  of  three  vol- 
umes which  Dean  Alford  has  recently  given  to  the  public,  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  ordinary  readers  of  the  English  Bible  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  it.  In  this  volume  he  examines  and  discuss- 
es the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul — his  method  being  as 
follows :  Taking  the  Epistles  in  their  chronological  order,  be  gives, 
in  the  first  place,  a  brief  general  introduction  to  each,  in  which 
the  circumstapoes  under  which  it  was  written,  its  date,  design,  and 
contents  are  set  forth ;  and  then,  secondly,  he  suggests,  in  the 
different  chapters  and  verses,  amendments  and  improvements  in 
the  translation,  wherever  they  seem  to  be  required  in  order  to  the 
clearest  presentation  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  text.  Consider- 
ing that  the  work  is  so  brief,  and  that  it  is  designed  for  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  original  language,  we  think  it  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  useful.  And  yet  it  hardly  seems  to  us  to  fill  out 
the  full  idea  of  its  title,  and  we  fear  that  many  will  exam- 
ine it  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  it  gives  them  only  so 
partial  a  help.  The  author  may  have  satisfied  his  owti  mind  in 
respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  but,  if  so,  his  design 
was  a  more  limited  one  than  his  title-page  would  indicate ;  and 
persons  who  are  looking  for  a  guide  in  this  matter  should  see 
what  the  book  is  and  just  how  far  it  opens  the  way  before 
them. 

The  former  of  the  two  books  is  a  volume  of  essays  and  address- 
es,  which  the  author  had  prepared  on  various  occasions,  and  which 
are  thus  collected  together  for  more  permanent  preservation.  They 
have  almost  exclusive  reference  to  subjects  which  peculiarly  con- 

n.»  -      ■  ■ ■ 

*  E98ay$  and  AddreM9e$,  Chufiy  on  Church  Subjecta,  By  Hskrt  Aliord,  D.  D. 
New  York  and  London:     Strahan  A  Co.,  1869.     8vo.,  pp.  196. 

f  How  to  Stttdy  the  JVew  Tettament.  The  Epistles  (First  Section).  By  Htot 
Alford,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  New  York  and  London:  Strahan* d(  Co^ 
1868.     16mo.  pp.  278. 
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cern  the  Church,  and,  in  the  speoial  points  considered,  the  Church 
of  England.    At  the  same  time,  they  will  have  a  general  interest, 
partly  because  some  of  the  topics  discussed  have  a  general  impor- 
tance, and  partly  because  the  views  of «so  prominent  a  man  are 
necessarily  interesting  to  all  who  watch  the  progress  or  forecast 
the  future  of  the  English  Establishment.    Two  of  the  assays  are 
on  the  Education  of  the  Clergy ;   one  on  Preaching,  its  Adapta- 
tion to  the  Present  Time ;  one  on  the  Christian  Conscience ;  one 
on  Charity,  the  End  of  the  Commandment ;  one  on  the  Union  of 
Christendom  considered  in  its  Home  Aspect ;  and  one  on  the  Church 
of  the  Future.    Some  of  the  remarks  with  reference  to  the  methods 
'  of  educating  the  clergy  are  founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
lish system.      But,  in  general,  the   author  takes  the  strongest 
ground  in  favor  of  a  thorough  and  wide  theological  education. 
Dean  Alford  is  evidently  a  liberal  scholar,  not  afraid  of  the  truth 
and  not  bound  to  old  ideas  simply  because  they  are^  old.    As  a 
writer  on  the  New  Testament  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  Biblical  scholarship  among  his  countrymen,  and 
to  introduce  them  to  the  results  of  the  learning  of  the  best  Ger- 
man commentatoi  s.    He  knows  too  much  to  be  what  many  Eng- 
lish and  American  authors  are.     His  works  are  free  from  the 
faults  with  which,  as  he  says,  **  the  great  majority  of  our  English 
expository  works  are  tainted** — namely,  'Hhe  fault  of  inquiring 
less  what  Scripture  has  said,  than  what  it  ought  to  say  and  may 
be  made  to  say.*'    We  are  glad  to  see  such  strong  and  much-need- 
ed words  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  training  in  this  department, 
and  especially  as  addressed  to  those  who  belong  to  his  own  people. 
But  he  is  equally  earnest  in  other  departments.     He  evidently 
sees  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  and  a  radical  improve- 
ment of  the  entire  English  system,  before  the  body  of  the  clergy 
can  be  the  educated  and  earnest  men  that  they  should  be.    On  the 
subject  of  the  relations  of  the  English  Church  toward  dissenting 
bodies,  and  of  the  future  of  the  English  Church  itself,  he  speaks 
like  a  reasonable  man  and  a  Christian.    He  admits  the  fact  of 
the  *^  disestablishment  *'  of  the  Anglican  body  as  an  inevitable  fact 
of  the  future,  and  urges  his  associates  in  that  body  to  prepare  for 
it  and  make  up  their  minds  to  meet  it.    He  points  out  the  advan- 
tages which  will  result  to  themselves  from  that  inevitable  fact. 
The  "  Church  '*  will  be  better  then,  than  it  now  ia     The  gain  will 
not  be  only  on  the  side  of  the  non-conforming  bodies ;  it  will  be 
also  with  those  who,  so  generally,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  alliance  with  the  State  as  a  great  strength  and  means  of  safe- 
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ty,  which  conld  not  be  given  ap.  The  haughty  assumption  of 
some  Episcopalians  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  will 
find  a  fitting  rebuke  on  many  of  Dean  Alford's  pages.  Bat  there 
are  men  whom  nothing  will  influence  except  the  very  blast  of  d^ 
struction  fall  upon  their  whole  system,  and  such  men  are  the  High 
Church  party  in  every  denomination.  And  yet  as  every  new 
voice  of  scholarly  and  large-minded  and  Christian  men  of  the 
free  and  Pauline  order  is  rused  against  them,  the  day  of  better 
things  is  hastened  in  its  coming.  The  eminent  English  scholar, 
whose  voice  we  now  hear,  may  well  receive  the  thanks  of  all,  of 
whatever  name,  who  are  contending  in  the  same  great  cause. 

Companion  to  the  Bible* — Professor  Barrows,  lately  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  has  furnished  in  this  volume  a 
useful  aid  to  Sabbath-School  teachers  and  others  who  desire  to 
study  the  Scriptures.  He  discusses  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion  and  the  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  and  gives 
both  General  and  Particular  •*  Introductions  "  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  chief  excellence  of  the  book  lies  in  the  concise 
and  readily  available  form  in  which  the  matter  has  been  presented 
The  learning  of  the  author  is  evidently  extensive  and  his  views 
are  sound,  but  he  has  not  attempted  to  go  beyond  the  wants  of 
those  to  whom  the.original  sources  are  mainly  closed.  To  all  sueh 
persons  the  book  may  be  heartily  commended.  It  will  be  found 
serviceable  also,  we  think,  to  ministers  when  they  wish  to  find  in 
a  few  pages  the  main  points  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Dr.  Barrows  has  dwelt  earnestly  upon  the  Unity  of  Revelation  in 
several  chapters.  That  the  Bible  is  one  whole,  steadily  progress- 
ing and  growing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — ^the  New  T^ta- 
ment  resting  upon  and  being  the  perfection  of  the  Old,  the  Old 
pointing  forward  to  and  finding  its  prophecies  fulfilled  in  the 
New — is  one  of  the  great  foundation  truths  for  which  the  Church 
must  contend.  It  is  also  one  of  those  truths  which  must  be  fnllj 
appreciated  before  we  can  enter  into  any  proper  understanding  of 
God's  plan,  or  any  right  and  reasonable  study  of  His  Word.  De- 
structive criticism  may  lose  sight  of  this  fact  and  deny  it,  but  if 
so,  it  is  because  it  does  not  and  will  not  open  itself  to  those  infla- 
ences  and  that  sense  of  the  Divine,  which  are  essential  if  we 

*  Oompanion  to  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Babrowi,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblictl 
Literature.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  New  York,  1869. 
16  mo.,  pp.  639. 
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would  know  anything  of  the  trnth  as  we  onght  to  know  it.  In 
the  Introductions,  both  General  and  Special,  the  facts  and  argu* 
ments  are  presented  oarefnlly  and  fairly,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  au- 
thor has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  scholarly  gentleman,  after  having 
laid  aside  his  active  work  of  theological  instruction,  devoting 
the  later  part  of  life  to  the  studies  of  his  department  and  giving 
to  the  world — to  the  large  numbers  who  cannot  know  all  that  he 
does— the  results  of  his  life's  labors.  We  shall  gladly  see  the  vol- 
ume or  volumes  which  he  proposes  to  publish  hereafter. 

The  Office  and  Wobk  of  the  Chbistiak  Mikistry.* — A 
complete,  systematic  discussion  of  this  important  subject  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  among  clergymen  and  theological  students. 
Professor  Hoppin's  experience  as  a  pastor  and,  also,  as  a  theo- 
logical instructor,  his  opportunities  of  personally  studying  the  pul- 
pit of  other  lands,  and  his  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  are  amonf 
the  qualifications  which  fit  him  to  supply  this  want.  The  volume 
before  us  comprises  the  results  of  his  thought  and  experience  on 
the  themes  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  the  fruit,  also,  of  a  wide  ex- 
amination of  the  previously  existing  literature  bearing  on  the 
topics  which  are  handled.  The  general  aim  and  object  of  the 
work  are  thus  stated  in  the  preface :  **This  volume  is  chiefly  designed 
as  a  text-hook  in  HomUetics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  for  those  who 
are  in  a  regular  course  of  training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Grospel. 
While  I  hope  that  pastors  may  find  in  it  something  of  value  to  them- 
selTes,  it  is  mainly  intended  to  be  used  by  theological  students  in 
the  class-room,  for  the  purpose  of  recitation  ;  and  this  will  account 
for  the  broken-up  and  analytical  style  of  the  book,  that  being 
necessitated  by  the  treatment  in  condensed,  rather  than  expanded, 
forms  of  discussion  of  so  many  and  varied  themes.  This  will  also 
explain  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  book,  for  the  effort  has 
been,  not  so  much  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  plan,  as  to  produce 
a  good  text-book  of  judicious  rules  ;  not  so  much  to  express  pri- 
vate thoughts  and  opinions,  as  to  state  general  and  well-grounded 
principles." 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 

*  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  ChrUtian  Minietry,  By  Jamxs  M.  Hoppin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics  and  Pftstoral  Theology  in  Yale  College.  New  York:  Shel- 
don ifc  Ca,  1869.    8to.  pp.  620. 
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history  and  art  of  preaching,  and  of  the  application  of  the  prin> 
oiples  of  rhetoric  and  style  to  preaching.  Preaching  is  clearly  de- 
fined ;  and  it  is  traced  from  its  germinating  idea  in  the  Scriptares 
through  its  historical  development  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  true  object  and  design  of  preaching  are 
set  forth,  as  well  as  its  difficulties,  faults,  and  right  methods.  The 
Sermon  itself,  in  its  various  parts,  as  a  religious  discourse,  aiming 
at  instruction  and  permanent  impression,  is  carefully  analyzed, 
although  it  is  recommended  that  there  should  be  no  stereotyped 
form  of  sermonizing  ;  and  under  the  head  of  the  '^Development'^ 
of  the  sermon,  we  notice  the  following  generalization  of  what 
might  perhaps  be  considered  the  author's  view  of  the  Sermon : 
"'  We  might  conceive  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  sermon,  not  yet  at- 
tained, or  not  attained  by  all,  but  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  our  highest  modern  civilization,  while  it  does  not  lose  the  earn- 
estness and  practical  aim  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  unpretenlioiis,  devo- 
tional, springing  from  the  meditation  of  a  holy  soul  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  Christ  as  the  central  burning  theme  ;  tender  and  full 
of  love,  but  strong  in  apostolic  faith,  like  the  preaching  of  nuuca- 
line  Paul  and  Luther ;  courageously  hopeful  for  man,  and  filled  with 
the  true  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity ;'  thoughful  and  substantial  in 
reasoning,  but  not  intellectual  so  truly  as  spiritttal;  not  confined 
in  any  set  forms,  but  free  with  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes*free  ;  with  an  internal  rather  than  external  method  of 
of  thought ;  of  the  highest  literary  style,  because  fresh  and  simple, 
almost  plain  and  homely,  so  that  the  ignorant  man  and  the  child 
may  understand  what  feeds  the  most  highly  educated  hearer  ;  as 
well  fitted  for  backwoodsmen  as  for  philosophers,  because  it  is 
deep  and  penetrating,  is  drawn  from  the  common  wells  of  truth 
and  salvation,  appeals  to  the  common  wants  and  desires  of  the 
heart,  and  is  fitted  to  convert  men  from  sin,  and  to  lead  them 
to  the  life  of  Ood.  Nothing  could  be  so  simple,  and  yet  nothing 
so  high  and  difficult,  as  such  a  sermon.  It  could  not  be  learned  in 
the  schools,  for  it  is  not  theological,  though  it  teaches  a  true  the^ 
ology.  It  roust  be  taught  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  the  consecrat- 
ed mind  that  has  conscientiously  and  laboriously  done  its  part  in 
the  way  of  thorough  preparation." 

In  the  more  general  application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to 
preaching,  such  important  topics  are  treated  of  as  the  uses  of  rea- 
soning to  the  preacher,  the  study  of  language  and  English  litera- 
ture, delivery,  taste  in  preaching.    The  qualities  of  the  true  sub- 
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ject,  pleaching  apon  Christian  doctrine,  Christian  morality,  and 
Christian  experience,  and  the  characteristics  of  an  efiective  pnlpit 
style  ;  wherein  while  a  high  literary  standard  is  held  up,  the  truth 
seems  to  be  everywhere  strenuously  insisted  upon,  that  the  real 
power  of  the  preacher  consists  in  a  conformity  of  his  own  spirit  and 
life  to  the  divine  word  that  he  preaches.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
16  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  and  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  author^s  own  words :  '^  Our  method  will  be 
from  the  discussion  of  the  pastoral  office  itself,  and  its  formations 
in  nature  and  Scripture,  or  the  absolute  view  of  the  subject,  to  pass 
on  to  the  actual  embodiment  of  the  office  in  the  fit  personal  instru- 
ment ;  and  from  that,*  to  discuss  the  pastor's  general  relations  to 
society  and  the  world  around  him  ;  and  from  that,  to  come  to  his 
more  special,  profound,  and  enduring  work  in  the  care  of  souls,  in 
the  realm  of  spirit,  and  in  the  extension  of  Christ's  eternal  king- 
dom." In  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  many  practical  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  church  are  discussed,  among  them  the  theory 
and  form  of  public  worship,  the  treatment  of  religious  doubts  and 
difficulties.  Christian  nurture,  and  the  Church's  benevolent  activity. 
One  main  idea  which  the  author  has  wished  to  bring  out  is — ^that 
the  preacher  is,  above  all,  an  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  Qody  and 
that  preaching  therefore  should  be  drawn  directly /ro^n  tlie  Word 
of  Gody  that  it  should  be  scriptural,  exegetical,  textual ;  that  it 
should  have  its  real  root  and  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not 
in  philosophy  or  theology  There  should  be  less  of  topical  preach- 
ing and  more  of  simple,  spiritual,  scriptural  preaching — ^bringing 
the  Word  of  God  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  the  soul.  At  the 
same  time  Professor  Hoppin  recognizes  the  need  of  more  severe 
and  original  thought,  and  a  broader  culture  in  the  preacher  than 
formerly  there  was,  in  order  to  meet  the  scientific  and  literary 
progress  of  the  age. 

The  Day  Dawn  and  thk  Rain.* — A  volume  of  extraordinary 
merit,  as  we  trust  some  of  our  readers  have  already  discovered  for 
themselves.  The  prefatory  notice  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Daily 
Review*^  commends  it  in  terms  which  at  first  we  feared  must  be 
extravagant,  but  on  reading  the  Sermons  we  are  moved  to  indorse 
rather  than  to  qualify  the  eulogy.    We  do  not  remember  any  col- 

*  Ths  Day  Dawn  and  the  Rain,  and  other  Semnnu.  Bj  tha  Rev.  Johh  Kir, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  ifc  Brothers,  12mo.  pp.  450, 1869. 
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leotion  pablished  for  many  years  past,  on  the  whole,  superior  in  the 
eombination  of  all  the  qualities  demanded  in  printed  sermons — 
which  is  saying  the  more  because  the  press  has  of  late  multiplied 
works  of  this  kind,  as  the  public  taste  has  craved  them,  both  in 
newspapers  and  volumes,  more  than  in  preceding  generations. 
They  are  unlike  Robertson's,  but  not  inferior,  and  to  many  intelligent 
and  devout  readers  will  prove  to  be  more  satisfactory  and  health- 
ful.   For  freshness,  discrimination  and  delicacy  of  thought,  felici- 
ty of  illustration,  purity  of  style,  and  the  effective  use  of  Scriptural 
incidents  and  language,  we  recommend  them  to  ministers  and  to 
their  hearers.    Without  being  formally  *'  Doctrinal  '*  they  have  a 
rich  evangelic  flavor,  and  while  pursuing  'independent  trains  of 
thoaght  on  grave  topics,  they  everywhere  breathe  a  devout  and 
kindly  spirit.    The  first  sermon,  which  gives  the  volume  its  title, 
is  enough  to  secure  attention  for  the  series  of  twenty-four.     For 
example,  the  thought  that  many  of  the  ancient  predictions  have 
successive  fulfillments,  terminating  only  in   Christ,   is  thus   set 
forth : — "  The  promises  of  the  Old  Testament?  are  waves   which 
urge  each  other  on,  to  rise  and  fall  in  many  a  deliverance,  until  at 
length  they  break  on  the  great  shore  of  all  safety — the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ,  with  eternal  glory."     And  in  the  sermon  on 
**  Work  and  Watching/*  the  two  offices  are  thus  depicted  :  *'  In 
every  soul  there  should  be  the  two  sisters  of  Bethany,  active  effort 
and  quiet  thought,  and  both  agreeing  in  mutual  love  and  help. 
But  Mary  no  longer  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  looks  in  His  £m^ 
She  stands  at  the  door  and  gazes  out  into  the  open  sky  to  watch 
the  tokens  of  his  coming,  while  in  this  hope  her  sister  in  the  house 
still  works."    We  could  easily  multiply  beautiful  selections,  but 
the  appreciative  reader  will  enjoy  them  the  more  in  their  appro- 
priate settings.    The  author's  preface  speaks  gracefully  of  a  rea- 
son for  the  publication,  "  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed to  address  by  the  living  voice,  and  whom  he  can,  at 
present,  reach  but  seldom  through  that  means."    If  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  he  he  is  disabled  in  health  for  pulpit  service,  the 
regrets  of  his  hearers  may  be  compensated  by  the  satisfaction 
thus  given  **  beyond  their  circle," 
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It  is  safe  to  say,  that  Plato's  writings  will  never  become 
popula/Ty  in  the  sense  of  being  sought  after  and  enjoyed  by 
the  maltitnde,  as  modern  works  of  fiction,  or  even  the  better 
historical  treatises,  are  popular.  The  subjects,  the  style  of 
thought,  the  method  of  its  arrangement  and  presentation,  are 
such  as  to  require  a  certain  peculiar  mental  training,  in  order 
to  enjoy  or  even  understand  in  any  good  measure  the  plainest 
of  the  Dialogues.  And  many  of  the  more  abstruse  would  al- 
ways remain  above  both  the  comprehension  and  patience  of 
the  ordinary  reader. 

But  it  is  likewise  safe  to  say,  that  Plato  himself  is  often 
more  easily  understood  than  his  commentators ;  that  from  a 
plain  rendering  of  his  works,  as  they  stand,  into  our  ton^e, 
and  from  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  his  leading  thoughts  and 
'  points  of  belief  soon  come  to  be  perceived.  And,  what  ren- 
ders the  subsequent  study  more  easy  and  profitable,  ic  is  also 
seen  that  these  fixed  principles  of  moral  and  philosophical 
faith  rule  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  so  serve  constantly 
as  a  guide  and  key  to  the  reader.  And  any  commentary 
that  is  a  faithful  commentary  on  Plato  alone,  and  not  on  8'>me- 
thing  wholly  second  or  third-hand  from  him,  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  and  will  make  his  real  doctrines  appear 
far  more  plain,  not  to  say  sensible,  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

Within  a  few  years  only  have  such  facilities  been  given  to 
the  English  reader  as  to  insure  something  like  a  tolerable  nn- 
derstanding  of  real  Platonism.  There  have  been  enough  His- 
tories of  Ancient  Philosophy,  especially  in  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  and  di*y  and  technical  enough,  whether  translated  or 
not.  Further  than  this,  without  taking  up  with  the  most 
meager  outline — a  bare  skeleton  without  life  or  beauty — it 
was  impossible  to  go.  As  a  whole,  and  not  in  abstract  alone, 
but  in  the  fullness  of  the  original  presentation,  Plato  could  not 
well  be  understood  by  the  mere  English  reader. 

Much  has  been  done  within  a  short  time  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect. The  entire  works  of  Plato — all  that  can  be  associated 
with  his  name — have  been  given  in  English  dress  by  Messrs. 
Cary,  Davis,  and  Burges,  and  published  in  Bohn's  Classical 
Library.    This  is  a  boon  to  others  besides  undergraduates  ;  and 
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will  be  the  means  of  aiding  patient  study  and  comparison  in 
other  spheres.  Again,  the  published  lectures  of  Wm.  Archer 
Butler,  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  contain  a  full 
and  clear  exposition  of  Platonism.  Death  intervened  to  cut 
short  thC'  entire  work,  leaving  only  sketches  and  memoranda 
of  the  schools  after  Plato ;  but  fortunately  the  lectures  on 
that  philosopher  and  his  system  were  written  out.  They  are 
full,  well  arranged,  and  digested,  and  very  valuable.  And  now 
the  great  work  of  Mr.  Grote,  on  ''  Plato,  and  the  other  Com- 
panions of  Sokrates,"  is  before  us — a  noble  sequel  to  his  His- 
tory— giving  with  his  vast  learning  and  thorough  preparation 
for  the  task,  a  critical  account  of  the  philosopher,  his  immedi- 
ate associates,  his  works,  and,  not  least,  a  full  analysis  of  his 
Dialogues. 

That  these  publications,  taken  together,  with  others  recently 
issued,  and  the  various  criticisms  elicited  by  them,  have  added 
greatly  to  our  philosophical  stores,  all  will  be  eager  to  admit. 
They  mark  a  new  era  for  us  in  philosophy ;  and  will  doubtless 
stimulate  thought  and  turn  it  back  to  the  genuine  fountains  of 
Platonism. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  Article  to  endeavor  to  show  what 
Plato's  conceptions  were,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them  from 
his  writings,  concerning  the  Deity ;  in  what  relation  he 
placed  Him  to  other  truths;  and  to  find  the  source  of  these 
ideas,  in  the  measure  in  which  they  were  derived.  We  have 
sought  simply  to  bring  into  one  view  the  main  points  relating 
to  this  subject. 

Occupying  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  speculation — 
both  the  treasury  of  antecedent  and  the  germ  of  subsequent 
systems — the  Platonic  philosophy  is  yet  most  interesting  as 
furnishing  the  index  to  the  best  productions  of  the  ancient 
mind  in  matters  religious  and  moral.  It  shows  the  highest 
summit  reached  by  either  Greek  or  Boman  thought  in  ethics 
and  theology.  It  both  approaches  nearest  the  doctrines  of  In- 
spiration, and,  at  the  same  time,  when  compared  with  them, 
gives  the  truest  view  of  the  unapproached  and  unapproachable 
simplicity  and  divine  worth  of  Eevelation.  When  we  would 
know  the  most  the  human  mind  can  do  without  the  aid  of 
special  enlightenment  from  above,  we  turn  to  Plato.     When 
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we  wonld  measare  how  far  the  subtlest  intellect — enriched 
with  all  natural  gifts,  but  without  the  peculiar  breathings  of 
that  Spirit  by  which  holy  men  of  old  spake,  falls  short  of  the 
perfect  wisdom  that  is  from  heaven,  we  turn  to  Plato.  His 
thoughts  are  thus  a  landmark  to  all  who  would  compare  ha- 
man  and  divine  knowledge.  Though  outside  the  temple, 
whore  the  ancient  servants  of  Ood  bow  and  worship  and  feel 
the  living  coal  from  off  the  altar  touch  their  lips,  he  yet  seems 
to  stand  on  the  threshold,  and  to  hear  and  repeat  the  echoes  of 
the  holy  oracle.  His  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  human  soul, 
of  sin,  and  redemption,  are,  accordingly,  marked  with  a  two- 
fold character;  pointing,  at  once,  with  wonderful  accuracy  to 
the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  failing  fully  to  reach  the  clear 
and  perfect  substance  of  the  truth.  In  this  light  we  must  re- 
gard them. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  fact  and  nature  of  Plato's  be- 
lief in  God,  we  remark,  that  he  has  never  been  claimed  by 
Atheists  as  one  of  their  number.  And  those  who  have 
sought  to  shelter  Pantheism,  at  least  in  anything  of  its  grosser 
nature,  under  his  authority,  have  wholly  erred,  long  ago, 
and  with  sufficient  reason,  he  was  reckoned  by  Cud  worth 
among  the  foremost  of  the  ancient  believers  in  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  God.  His  mental  vision  was  too  clear,  his  moral 
instincts  were  too  true,  either  to  rest  in  the  contradictions  of 
polytheism,  or  to  confound  mind  with  matter.  His  rea- 
son demanded  a  ruling  intelligence;  his  heart  craved 
a  God  to  worship,  one  in  whom  his  best  aspirations 
could  center.  Accordingly,  he  sets  forth  a  personal 
Being,  arrayed  in  the  true  attributes  of  personality.  In  this 
ho  is  distinguished  from  most  who  preceded  him,  and  stantis 
on  ground  reached  by  but  one  or  two  philosophers  before  his 
time.  Rather,  he  makes  their  ground  a  basis  and  point  of  de- 
parture, and  rises  far  above  them — his  views  both  broader  and 
profounder. 

Plato  separates  widely  between  the  Deity  and  the  Universe, 
as  to  their  essence  and  mode  of  existence.  But  yet  he  main- 
tains a  close  relation  between  them.  From  and  around  tlie 
supreme  Deity  he  sees  all  things  proceed  and  revolve.  He 
places  Him  at  the  head  of  the  vast  hosts  of  subordinate  deities 
— His  agents  and  servants.    He  makes  EUm-  the  arranger  and 
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architect  of  the  Universe,  and  its  constant  upholder  and  direct- 
or. He  is  the  center  of  the  moral  world.  He  is  the  end  of 
aspiration,  and  likeness  to  him  is  the  highest  attainment  of 
the  haman  soal. 

Though  here  and  there  Plato  seems  to  confound  the  Deity 
with  some  principle  or  virtue,  so  that  for  the  moment  we  hesi- 
tate ;  though  in  some  of  the  Dialogues  we  grope  for  the  truth ; 
in  other  places  the  reeord  is  so  clear  and  the  assertions  so  plain  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  groundrwork  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  little  hesitation  regarding  his  real  views.*  The  Dia- 
logues were  written  at  widely  different  times,  and  for  various 
objects.  In  some  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  raise  questions, 
rather  than  to  solve  them.  In  others  he  plays  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  introduces  others'  views,  instead  of  his  own.  Even 
here  there  is  richness  of  thought,  and  wealth  of  illustration, 
serviceable  for  future  use,  if  seeming  for  the  present  to  disap- 
point. It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  deny  that  Plato  had 
gathered  his  speculations  upon  metaphyaica^-  and  moral  sub- 
jects, at  least,  into  a  system.  Does  not  his  very  anxiety  to 
marshal  into  order  the  few  physical  facts  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  prove  this?  If  his  works  do  not  express  the  perfect 
result,  in  his  own  mind,  doubtless,  he  clearly  saw  the  relation 
of  the  different  parts  to  a  single  structure  ;  and  all  his  writings 
were  made  to  fit  into  some  portion  of  that  edifice,  and  to  aid 
in  its  completion.f  And  when  in  sober  earnestness  he  pro- 
pounds his  own  doctrines — and  the  tone  at  such  times  changes, 
and  a  certain  sincerity  and  depth  pervade  the  words — then 
we  find  no  uncertainty  in  the  expression,  but  a  precise  and 
clear  statement,  showing  profound  belief  in  a  personal  Qroi.X 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  real  position  occupied  by  him  in 
this  respect,  and  understand  the  extent  to  which  he  had  freed 
himself  from  the  chains  of  contemporary  and  prior  religious 
belief,  we  must  compare  his  views  of  the  universe  and  its 
Huler  with  those  of  the  chief  of  the  Greek  poets.  We  should 
find  him  in  a  different  sphere  from  them.     We  should  imagine 

*  Thua  Aokermann,  in  his  rery  ralnable  work,  appeals  to  the  npirit  and  hiuiu 
of  the  Flatonie  sytem,  rather  than  to  detached  passagea,  in  findmg  a  Christian 
element  in  that  philosophy. 

f  Ackermann,  pp.  12S-4. 

X  For  the  outlines  of  the  Platonio  Theology,  see  Aokermaon,  pp.  44-66. 
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we  wonld  measnre  how  far  the  subtlest  intellect — enriched 
with  a1]  natural  gifts,  but  without  the  peculiar  breathings  of 
that  Spirit  by  which  holy  men  of  old  spake,  falls  short  of  the 
perfect  wisdom  that  is  from  heaven,  we  turn  to  Plato.  His 
thoughts  are  thus  a  landmark  to  ail  who  would  compare  hu- 
man and  divine  knowledge.  Though  outside  the  temple, 
where  the  ancient  servants  of  Ood  bow  and  worship  and  feel 
the  living  coal  from  off  the  altar  touch  their  lips,  he  yet  seems 
to  stand  on  the  threshold,  and  to  hear  and  repeat  the  echoes  of 
the  holy  oracle.  His  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  human  soul, 
of  sin,  and  redemption,  are,  accordingly,  marked  with  a  two- 
fold character;  poining,  at  once,  with  wonderful  accuracy  to 
the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  failing  fully  to  reach  the  clear 
and  perfect  substance  of  the  truth.  In  this  light  we  must  re- 
gard them. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  fact  and  nature  of  Plato's  be- 
lief in  Ood,  we  remark,  that  he  has  never  been  claimed  by 
Atheists  as  one  of  their  number.  And  those  who  have 
sought  to  shelter  Pantheism,  at  least  in  anything  of  its  groa&er 
nature,  under  his  authority,  have  wholly  erred.  Long  ago, 
and  with  sufficient  reason,  he  was  reckoned  by  Cudworth 
among  the  foremost  of  the  ancient  believers  in  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  Ood.  His  mental  vision  was  too  clear,  his  moral 
instincts  were  too  true,  either  to  rest  in  the  contradictions  of 
polytheism,  or  to  confound  mind  with  matter.  Hia  rea- 
son demanded  a  ruling  intelligence;  his  heart  craved 
a  God  to  worship,  one  in  whom  his  best  aspirations 
could  center.  Accordingly,  he  sets  forth  a  personal 
Being,  arrayed  in  the  true  attributes  of  personality.  In  this 
ho  is  distinguished  from  most  who  preceded  him,  and  stanch 
on  ground  reached  by  but  one  or  two  philosophers  before  his 
time.  Rather,  he  makes  their  ground  a  basis  and  point  of  de- 
parture, and  rises  far  above  them — his  views  both  broader  and 
protbunder. 

Plato  separates  widely  between  the  Deity  and  the  Universe, 
as  to  their  essence  and  mode  of  existence.  But  yet  he  main- 
tains a  close  relation  between  them.  From  and  around  tlse 
supreme  Deity  he  sees  all  things  proceed  and  revolve.  He 
places  Him  at  the  head  of  the  vast  hosts  ot  subordinate  deities 
— His  agents  and  servants.    He  makes  EUm*  the  arranger  and 
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architect  of  the  Universe,  and  its  constant  upholder  and  direct- 
or. He  is  the  center  of  the  moral  world.  He  is  the  end  of 
aspiration,  and  likeness  to  him  is  the  highest  attainment  of 
the  human  soul. 

Though  here  and  there  Plato  seems  to  confound  the  Deity 
with  some  principle  or  virtue,  so  that  for  the  moment  we  hesi- 
tate ;  though  in  some  of  the  Dialogues  we  grope  for  the  truth ; 
in  other  places  thereeord  is  so  clear  and  the  assertions  so  plain  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  ground-work  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  little  hesitation  regarding  his  real  views.*  The  Dia- 
logues were  written  at  widely  different  times,  and  for  various 
objects.  In  some  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  raise  questions, 
rather  than  to  solve  them.  In  others  he  plays  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  introduces  others'  views,  instead  of  his  own.  Even 
here  there  is  richness  of  thought,  and  wealth  of  illustration, 
serviceable  for  future  use,  if  seeming  for  the  present  to  disap- 
point. It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  deny  that  Plato  had 
gathered  his  speculations  upon  metaphyfAcd*'  and  moral  sub- 
jects, at  least,  into  a  system.  Does  not  his  very  anxiety  to 
marshal  into  order  the  few  physical  facts  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  prove  this  ?  If  his  works  do  not  express  the  perfect 
result,  in  his  own  mind,  doubtless,  he  clearly  saw  the  relation 
of  the  different  parts  to  a  single  structure ;  and  all  his  writings 
were  made  to  fit  into  some  portion  of  that  edifice,  and  to  aid 
in  its  completion.f  And  when  in  sober  earnestness  he  pro- 
pounds his  own  doctrines — and  the  tone  at  such  times  changes, 
and  a  certain  sincerity  and  depth  pervade  the  words — then 
we  find  no  uncertainty  in  the  expression,  but  a  precise  and 
clear  statement,  showing  profound  belief  in  a  personal  God.  J 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  real  position  occupied  by  him  in 
this  respect,  and  understand  the  extent  to  which  he  had  freed 
himself  from  the  chains  of  contemporary  and  prior  religious 
belief,  we  must  compare  his  views  of  the  universe  and  its 
Euler  with  those  of  the  chief  of  the  Greek  poets.  We  should 
find  him  in  a  different  sphere  from  them.     We  should  imagine 

*  Thus  Aok«nnaDD,  in  faiB  yery  y&lnable  work,  appeals  to  the  »pirit  and  haa%% 
of  the  Platonic  sytem,  rather  than  to  detached  passages,  in  finding  a  Christian 
element  in  that  philosophy. 

f  Ackermann,  pp.  128-4. 

X  For  the  outlines  of  the  Platonic  Theology,  see  Aokermann,  pp.  44-66. 
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Buch  Btndy  ehows  more  and  more  evidently  this  troth,  the 
unity  of  God,  lying  in  the  inmost  coDBcioneness  of  Plato  and 
directing  his  thoughts.  The  ''  gods  many  "  of  heathenism  re- 
tire one  by  one  from  around  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  SjHrit, 
and  veil  their  faces  in  His  presence.  Clonds  and  darkness  are 
around  Him ;  but  th6re  are  moments  when  the  clonds  lift  and 
reveal  Him  in  His  inefiable  glory.  This  vagueness,  added  to 
a  conscious  inability  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher  to  speak 
vtrorthily  of  what  is  so  high,  and  an  unwillingness  to  attempt 
the  impossible  task,  permits  the  casual  reader  to  pass  over 
hints  and  half-finished  outlines,  that,  duly  regarded  and  joined 
with  fuller  statements,  would  lead  to  the  true  stand-point  of 
the  writer.* 

It  is  matter  for  wonder,  not  chiefly  that  Plato  gave  p»Bon- 
ality  to  this  highest  Being — for  the  Greek  mind  could  not  tc»o 
distinctly  clothe  its  deities  with  both  the  forms  and  frailtiea  of 
mortals — but  that  he  put  that  mighty  Presence  far  back  of  the 
ordinary  gods  of  his  country,  and  while  defining,  at  the  same 
time  not  too  fvUy  disclosing,  the  glorious  One.  He  finds 
God ;  and  at  once  is  fearful  of  degrading  Him.  This  is  no 
slight  proof  that  something  of  the  truth  had  been  revealed  to 
him.  He  draws  aside  the  veil  to  gaze,  and  straightway  the 
vision  awes  him,  and  lays  restraint  upon  his  tongue.  Not  that 
the  vision  is  lost  upon  him :  it  forms  his  thoughts  to  order  in 
all  higher  contemplations,  and  becomes  the  moulding  principle 
of  his  speculations. — See  where  he  stands :  Others  had  canght 
a  view  of  a  ruling  Intelligence,  but  the  belief  was  for  the  most 

*  Gl  Van  Henede,  Initia  philosoph.  Platonicn.  VenintameB,  qnin  oniiin  reapec, 
qui  mundi  et  anctor  et  gubernator  esset,  Denm  habuerit  Plato,  non  est  qood  dn- 
bitemus."    Vol.  iii.,  p.  246. 

President  (then  Professor)  Wools  ey,  in  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  work,  snggaets  three  causes  as  operating  to  forbid  foller  and  more  preciae 
phraseology  upon  the  unity  of  God  in  Plato.  1.  His  notion  of  the  supreme  God 
was  somewhat  transcendental,  and  he  felt  the  difiBculty  of  bringing  it  down  to 
the  level  of  the  i>opular  mind.  Not  that  he  made  Gk>d  a  mere  easenoe,  without 
attributes:  but  a  true  knowledge  of  ideas  was  difficult  for  most  men ;  and  the 
idea  of  God  was  the  last  to  be  reached.  2.  In  view  of  disorders  in  the  uniTene, 
he  may  have  been  disposed  to  confine  God  to  the  intelligible  world,  and  to  Utro* 
duoe  a  set  of  mediators  between  the  Supreme  and  the  lower  universe,  S.  By 
nature  his  mind  was  prone  to  believe  in  spiritual  causes,  and  to  look  with  rev«r> 
ence  upon  the  tradition  of  the  olden  times.    Bib.  Sacra,  toL  IL,  pp.  5SS->8. 
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part  loosely  held.  Anaxagoras  proclaimed  a  prefiiding  Mind, 
and  rose  at  a  step  far  above  his  predecessors,  fiat  he  was  not 
constant  in  his  representations ;  and  as  he  proceeds  the  ma- 
terial dims  his  view,  and  Intelligence  merges  into  mere  physi- 
cal force.  Socrates  rose  still  higher,  and  found  an  ever-present 
Providence  arranging  for  the  good  of  all.  Plato  enthroned 
this  Being,  and  made  all  things  dependent  on  His  will. 

Doubtless,  the  more  serious  minds  of  Greece,  as  exemplified 
in  the  chief  tragic  poets,  saw  a  dim  Image  above  the  Olympian 
dynasty,  swaying  all  things  by  its  irrevocable  decrees.  Zeus 
himself  is  not  supreme,  when  we  look  with  exactest  scrutiny 
into  the  sonrces  of  his  power.  Fate  or  Destiny  controls  even 
the  god  of  gods.  But  Fate  only  emerges  when  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  soul  are  stirred,  and  it  is  seen  that  a  power 
higher  than  that  of  a  generated  and  finite  being  must  guide 
and  balance  the  strangely  confiicting  forces  of  the  moral 
world. 

The  ruling  God  of  Plato  is  not  FiUe.  He  is  brought  into 
more  constant  and  gracious  connection  with  human  affairs. 
He  is  more  distinctly  visible  than  the  old  shadowy  Destiny, 
for  He  is  possessed  of  human  emotions.  Heart  is  added  to 
nnconquerable  will ;  wisdom  to  blind,  crushing  power.  A  wise 
and  loving  Providence  takes  the  throne  of  dreadful  Fate ;  and 
yet,  though  brought  nearer,  it  is  not  lowered  to  finite  frailties. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  primitive  idea  of  one  God, 
after  being  almost  lost,  works  itself  out  thus  toward  the  light. 
The  Platonic  Demiurge  is  sufficiently  hidden,  but  He  is  far 
more  personal  than  the  awful  Destiny  of  the  poets.  He  is 
even  ''  somewhat  transcendental,"  but  He  is  in  any  event  as 
trnly  one  and  as  personal  as  Zeus  himself,  while  his  person- 
ality is  unstained  by  the  remotest  touch  of  imperfection. 

2.  The  God  of  Plato  has  Eternity  of  existence  ascribed  to 
Him.  Uncreated,  self-existent.  He  has  no  beginning.  Mat- 
ter and  Ideas  share  in  this  eternity  of  being.  The  necessary, 
and  so  eternal,  existence  of  the  Deity  is  argued  at  length  and 
with  great  beauty  and  force  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws.  The 
reasoning  is  founded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  soul  is 
a  substance  self-moved — so  a  first  source  of  motion,  and  hence 
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eternal.*  However  delusive  the  principle  when  made  thus 
general,  and  held  irrespective  of  the  will  and  power  of  Qt)d — 
and  Plato  himself  was  led  to  the  proper  limitatioo  and  nse 
of  this  argument  in  subsequent  investigationsf — it  certainly 
applies  with  entire  tnith  to  the  eternity  of  God.  And  in  the 
Laws  the  weight  of  argument  rests  on  this  point.  Soul  is  de- 
clared to  exist  before  body,:(:  and  to  be  superior  to  it.  Among 
all  the  species  and  causes  of  motion  soul  holds  a  distinct  place, 
and  is  the  only  all-sufficient  cause  of  motion,  both  of  other 
things  and  also  of  itself,^  Hence  its  superiority  of  nature.  It 
is  the  great  first  cause  of  change.]  It  is  itself  endowed  with 
life,  and  it  alone  bestows  life.T  It  rules  the  universe,  direct- 
ing ail  things,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  the  sea.**  It 
rules  through  intelligence  and  virtue,  having  taken  the  former 
as  an  ally.ft  The  harmony  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  at- 
tests that  it  is  under  such  a  guide, — the  beet,  the  noblest  kind 
o{sou\.XX    And  it  rules  and  guides  as  a  god.§§ 

From  the  termination  of  the  discussion  on  this  point,  we, 
indeed,  find  the  universe  filled  with  guiding  and  imj^elling 
souls — godsy  as  Plato  calls  them.  But  he,  himself,  seems  to  give 
this  term  in  a  lower  sense  here,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
Instead  of  finding  no  God,  is  not  the  universe,  he  argues,  /vU 


*PhaBdniB,  51-63,  (Eog.  trans.  Plato's  Works.    Bohn's  ed.,  London). 

f  Laws,  B,  X    Timsus,  paniim, 

X  Not  before  matter,  but  body — organined  matter. 

g  Bee  Plato  against  Atheists,  Excursus  zyi.,  on  the imposeibiUty  of  aeparatiDg 
the  notion  of  spirit  from  that  of  self-motion.  Also  Ex.  xxtL,  on  Aristotle's  mis- 
representation of  Plato's  doctrine;  inferring  an  eternal  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity,  and  so  deducing  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  Such  was  not  Plato's 
meaning.  What  he  intended  was  this :  "  that  the  first  Cause  was  somethiag 
more  than  Sijvofuf;  an  eternal  aetivity  constituting  its  yery  essence,  yet  by  no 
means  ne<M9itatinff  it  to  act  out  of  itself,  until  by  an  exercise  of  will,  it  should 
give  rise  to  an  outward  universe,  which,  although  actuated  by,  remains  dearly 
distinct  from,  this  everlasting  energy."  p.  192.  Throughout  the  tenth  bode  of 
the  Laws,  and  especially  in  the  argument  respectlDg  motion,  Plato  speaks  not  of 
the  anima  mundi  of  the  Timnus,  which  Aristotle  has  in  mind,  but  ^employs  the 
term  8oul  for  the  immaterial  principle  which  was  prior  to  all  creadon  and  gen- 
eration of  matter — ^io  fact,  as  another  name  for  the  Eternal  Deity  himsdl* — Ik 

I  Laws,  X.  c.  7.  %Ib.  ♦•  lb.,  e.  8.  ft  i6.  U  lb. 
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of  gods?  One  eternal  Soal,  at  least,  impels  the  world  of  mat- 
ter.* In  the  TimsBUs  the  one  eternal  God  is  set  apart  from 
all  snbordinatc  deities. 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  this  Bein^,  Plato,  in  part, 
shuns  the  question,  declaring  ''  that  to  find  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  the  universe  is  hard  indeed  ;  and  when  foand  it  is 
impossible  to  reveal  Him  to  all."t  But  his  whole  system  is 
built  on  the  division  of  all  things  into  the  generated  and  muta- 
ble, and  the  uncreated  and  unchangeable,  j:  The  material  uni- 
verse stands  in  one  class ;  God  and  the  archetypal  Ideas  in  the 
other.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
unending.  After  the  lesser  gods  are  formed,  He  declares  to 
them  that  they  are  made  possessors  of  an  immortality  bestow- 
ed upon  and  assured  to  them  by  his  own  unchanging  will. 
**  Whatsoever  is  formed  by  me  is  by  my  will  indestructible." 
And  hence  He  declines  to  form  the  inferior  races,  lest  by  virtue 
of  that  creation  they  should  be  immortal.§  Still  he  himself 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  human  soul.] 

He  who  can  thus  bestow  inmiortality  of  His  own  good 
pleasure  is  viewed  as  self-existent.  He  is  called  the  "  eternal  " 
God.l 

And  terms  alone,  though  abundant,  do  not  express  the 
whole  conception  on  this  point.  We  are  best  impressed  with 
the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  here  seen  through  a  glass  darkly, 
as  we  find  it  the  sole  object  of  all  these  writings  to  carry  back 
every  conceivable  principle  to  God,  and  make  Him  the  Source 
— the  great  First  Cause.  We  need  not  dispute  about  words, 
when  a  Being  is  revealed  who  in  His  greatness  and  eternity 
embraces  every  perfection. 

8.  Plato  conceives  of  God  as  wnchamgeable  in  His  being. 
One  of  the  main  points  of  contrast  in  the  Platonic  philosophy 
between  the  intelligible  world  and  the  sensible,  as  they  are 
termed,  is,  that  the  former  always  exists  according  to  the 
^^same  " — is  constant  and  immutable — while  the  latter  is  sub- 
ject to  change  and  decay.**    This  indeed  constitutes  the  very 
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strength  and  sublinrity  of  that  S3'8tem,  that  it  reaches  np  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  fading  and  transitory,  and  takes  hold  of  that 
within  the  veil.  None  had  so  wholly  separated  the  two  worlds, 
and  assigned  them  such  truthful  attributes.  The  visible  and 
the  invisible--what  the  senses  reach  and  what  is  reserved  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  reason  alone — these  are  here  first,  by  hu- 
man philosophy,  made  to  occupy  their  rightful  places.  Bat 
that  immutability  which  shines  so  clearly  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  exists  in  the  visible,  though  hidden  under  changing  forms, 
has  primarily  its  ground  in  the  nature  of  the  immutable 
God. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  God  of  Plato  is  pure  spirit  and  incor- 
poreal; that  he  fills  immensity  and  His  power  is  everywhere 
felt ;  that  He  is  invisible  and  ineffable;  and  we  see  the  basis 
of  Theism  in  this  profound  philosophy.  Gathering  together 
the  divine  attributes,  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  Dia- 
logues, a  Being  emerges  personal  and  spiritual.''^ 

n.  We  pass  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to 
Ideas. 

And  here  we  enter  a  field  nnknown  to  modem  speculation, 
except  as  received  from  the  great  Thinker  and  made  the  subject 
of  criticism.  But  if  we  would  understand  Plato,  we  must  re- 
ceive as  realities  these  ideal  forms,  and  walk  not  as  amid  shad- 
ows but  facts.  Not  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  Platonic  Ideas 
further  than  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  divine 
Being,  it  will  be  needful  to  realize  the  principles  of  that  be- 
lief which  pervades  every  part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

In  the  same  sphere,  and  co-existent  with  the  Deity,  are  the 
forms  of  things — the  archetypal  patterns — the  Ideas,  accord- 
ing to  which  He  fashioned  every  part  of  the  universe.  In  the 
first  instance  they  exist  apart,  from  eternity  dwelling  in  the 
view  of  God.  They  belong  to  that  world  that  is  unfolded 
only  to  the  pure  intellect,  and  are  the  objects  of  reason, 
without  the  agency  of  the  senses.  Looking  upon  these,  the 
Supreme  mind  formed  all  things,  as  after  a  divine  and   perfect 

*  Of.  Ackermann,  p.  49.  He  finds  also  in  Plato's  partiality  for  a  Monartk$  in 
goverDment  a  strong  argamenb  for  his  r«al  baUef  in  the  unity  of  Ood.  For  in 
his  view  the  State  is  a  miorocosm — a  copy  of  the  nni verse  ordered  and  roled  bv 
God.    p.  47. 
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model.*  The  completed  work  was  imperfect  in  any  wise,  not 
through  defect  in  the  Ideas,  nor  through  want  of  goodness  in 
God,  but  from  the  intractability  of  matter,  with  which  and  on 
which  He  wrought.  Hence,  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and 
every,  the  minutest  part,  was  fashioned  after  patterns  existing 
forever  in  the  divine  mind. 

What  were  they?  What  was  the  nature,  in  the  view  of  our 
philosopher,  of  these  "  forms ''  which  he  makes  to  be  impress- 
ed on  matter  in  reducing  it  to  bodies,— of  these  ideas  after 
which  it  was  wrought  ?  What  is  the  very  svbstance  of  that 
theory  which  Cicero  declares  Plato  most  strenuously  held,  and 
in  which  he  affirms  there  was  something  divine  ?t  To  answer 
this  satisfactorily  may  be  beyond  oar  power.  With  one  class  of 
subsequent  thinkers — to  leave  out  of  view  wholly  the  term  as 
employed  in  modem  speculation — ^we  should  cpnsider  them  as 
veritable  ipodeU^  eternal  and  immaterial.  With  another  class 
we  shall  find  them  held  as  the  causes  and  principles  of  things. 
With  still  another,  as  the  eternal  Laws  and  Reasons  of 
things.^  Others  hold  that  they  are  the  *'  thoughts  of  God," 
mere  conceptions^  in  accordance  with  which  he  formed  the 
world.§ 

Of  these  it  may  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  that  fulfills  all 
the  requirements  of  Plato's  Idea.  He  evidently  held  that  it 
was  something  more  than  a  thought — a  conception  of  the  di- 
vine mind.  He  would  have  made  it,  rather,  the  object  of  such 
thought,  placing  it  before  the  mind  of  God  as  a  subject  of  con- 
templation, and  so  have  widely  separated  Ideas  from  divine 
conceptions. I  Again,  though  we  might  regard  them  as  causes, 
it  would  clearly  be  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  from  their  close 
connection  with  creation.  That  they  are  principles^  in  some 
sense,  as  having  in  a  manner  passed  into  the  essence  of  the 
material  world,  we  cannot  deny,  and  probably  Plato  so  re- 
garded them.    Professor  Butler  finds  in  the  Ideal  theory  a 

*  Tim.  ix.  \  Acad.  I.  9. 

X  Batler,  Lectures  Hist  Anc.  Phil    Vol.  ii.,  p.  127. 
§  For  Tarions  opioions,  cf  Flemiog^a  Vooab.  Phil.»  I^ktK, 
I  In  the  Republic,  z.  2,  God  ia  reprefleoted  as  the  oriffinatcr  of  these  patterns 
in  nature,  asBomething  objective  to  Himself. 
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reference  to  the  lawB  and  reasons  of  things.  He  holds  this  as 
the  real  truth  contained  in  that  theory.  It  does,  indeed,  give 
clearness  to  this  intricate  subject,  and  by  its  simplicity  csom- 
mends  itself  to  modern  thought.  But  we  must  still  doabt 
whether  this  lay  in  the  mind  of  Plato  with  such  distinctntsa 
and  simplicity  as  set  forth  by  his  expounder.  And  while  this 
was  doubtless  embraced  as  a  prominent  part  in  his  conception, 
it  evidently  did  not  completely  measure  it. 

The  word  Idia  is  used  in  place  of  e?3oc,  according  to  the 
Editor  and  Annotator  of  Professor  Butler's  Lectures,  in  the 
more  mature  of  Plato's  works,  and  marks  the  completed  theory 
in  the  mind  of  its  author.*  And  he  likewise  says,  this  former 
term,  expressing  the  perfect  and  the  purest  form  of  the  doc- 
trine, is  used  where  it  is  desired  to  express  the  Idea  under  the 
aspect  of  a  Trapddeq'/ia^  or  pattern.  Professor  Butler  himself 
remarks,!  that  *"  of  all  the  terms  expressive  of  the  original 
idea,  none  is  more  constantly  used  than  Tcapddeq'/jta^  an  exem- 
plar," in  the  writings  of  Plato.  This  then  is  the  acknowledged 
form  under  which  he  most  constantly  presents  his  thisory. 
Now  the  inq^uiry  is,  is  this  a  mere  figurative  expression,  or  did 
Plato  put  a  part  of  the  very  truth  and  reality  of  his  doctrine 
here  ?  Did  he  believe,  and  did  he  mean  to  teach,  that  there 
was  a  world  filled  with  immaterial  patterns^  of  which  this 
world  and  all  it  contains  are  simple  copies?  His  representa- 
tions will  scarcely  allow  us  to  doubt  it.J    While  likewise  em- 

♦Butler,  vol.  ii.,  p.  121,  note. 

t/6.,  p.  128. 

\  TirnffiUB,  panim,  Grote  speftkB  thoB  of  the  Platonic  theory,  as  introdnciiig 
**  two  distinct  but  partially  inter-communicating  worlds — one  of  separate,  penna- 
nent,  unchangeable  Forma  or  Ideas — ^the  other  of  indiTidual  ottjeets,  tranaiaot 
andvaiiable;  participating  in,  and  receiving  denomination  from  these  Fornn." 
"  Plato,"  &C.,  vol.  ii,  p.  270.  He  determines  that  the  common  doctrine  is  drcid> 
edly  that  of  '*  separate,  self-eziBtent,  absolute  Forms  or  Ideas.*  This  is  the  doe> 
trine  which  Plato  in  various  dialogues — ^the  Republic,  Pbttdo,  PhUebaa,  TinMeaa, 
<fcc., — "  most  frequently  insists  upon,  and  which  Aristotle  both  announceA  and 
combatH  as  characteristic  of  Plato." — 76.,  p.  275. 

In  the  Cratylus  appropriate,  self- existent,  and  purely  objective  Forms  are  pre- 
dicated of  nanu%  themselves,  no  less  than  of  things.  That  Plato  felt  the 
fuU  force  of  the  objections  to  his  settled  views  may  be  seen  from  the  Parmeoides 
and  the  Sophist. 

For  other  opinions  than  those  of  Grote,  see  Ritter,  Hist.  Anc  PhiL  IL,  p.  36L 
Ackermaun,  p.  188. 
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bracing  the  ultimate  reason  of  things,  and  the  laws  ander 
which  they  are  formed  ;  and  while  holding,  moreover,  that 
the  invisible  essence  of  each  thing  is  most  intimately  connect- 
ed with  its  '*  idea,"  and  so  becomes  a  subtle  bond,  uniting  it 
with  the  eternal,  and  carrying  our  thoughts,  as  well,  to  the  ab- 
solute and  unchangeable — is  not  the  first  and  underlying  con- 
ception of  the  whole  with  Plato,  what  indeed  he  terms  it,  that 
the  *'  idea  "  is  9^ pattern  of  the  body  ?  And  when  these  '^  ideas  " 
are  stripped  of  all  material  clothing,  have  we  not  a  conception 
sufficiently  abstract  ?  Here  is  an  ideal  world,  uncreated,  ex- 
isting apart — the  only  object  of  certain  knowledge — dimly 
shadowed  in  this  visible  world,  through  which  the  mind  of 
man  must  struggle  up  to  the  perfect  and  absolute. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  thought  with  the  poets,  this  unseen 
and  perfect  original  of  the  material  world.  Akenside  employs 
it  in  a  passage  of  much  elegance  : 

"  Ere  the  riBing  san 
Shone  o*er  the  deep,  or  'mid  the  vaolt  of  night 
The  moon  her  silver  lamp  suspended ;  ere 
The  Tales  with  springs  were  watered,  or  with  groves 
Of  oak  or  pine  the  ancient  hills  were  orown'd ; 
Then  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  his  works  adore, 
Within  his  own  deep  essence  view'd  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things : 
The  radiant  sun ;  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp  ; 
The  moon  tains  and  the  streams;  the  ample  stores 
Of  earth,  of  heaven,  of  nature.     From  the  first. 
On  that  full  scene  his  love  divine  he  fiz'd, 
His  admiration ;  till,  in  time  complete. 
What  he  sdmir'd  and  lovM,  his  vital  power 
Unfolded  into  being.     Henoe  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame ; 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild-resounding  waves ; 
Hence  light  and  shade,  alternate ;  warmth  and  cold ; 
And  bright  autumnal  skies,  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things." 

PUanartf  of  the  ImaginaHon^  Book  I. 

And  Spenser  reaches  the  inmost  conception  of  Platonism 
in  the  following  lines,  in  making  perfect  Beauty  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  the  divine  exemplar,  wherever  that  may  exist : 
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"  That  wondroQs  pAttenia,  wber«ne'er  it  be, 
Wbether  U  miib,  laid  np  in  weret  itore, 
Or  dM  in  he»T«n,  that  no  man  may  it  eee 
With'sinfol  ejas,  for  faar  It  to  deflor^ 
Is  perfect  beauty.* 

Quoted,  Yocak  PbiL.  Idtm. 

How  grand  a  conception  is  this,  when  we  consider  for  what 
purpose  Plato  wrought  it  ont ;  and  how  firm  and  sure  a  basis 
of  belief  he  gave  himself  aud  others,  where  no  solid  footing 
before  existed  I  He  needed  surety.  He  would  find  some  bond 
uniting  the  soul  of  man  directly  with  Ood.  He  wonld  see 
even  in  the  fleeting  and  imperfect  things  of  sense  some  trace 
of  the  divine.  He  would  make  even  the  visible  world,  and  all 
things  that  are,  bear  within  themselves  some  imperishable  to- 
ken of  their  great  Former's  power.  He  wonld  bind  the  world 
to  its  Maker  ;  and  connect  time  with  eternity — weakness  with 
strength — imperfection  with  perfection — the  perishable  with 
the  eternal ! 

At  this  he  aimed  in  the  construction  of  his  theory.  What- 
ever his  success — ^whatever  the  precise  meaning  of  his  doctrine 
— this  was  his  aim.  And  he  built  up  a  theory  that  appar- 
ently met  completely  his  purpose.  None  before  him  had 
attempted  a  work  so  high  and  pure.  The  need  of  some  sach 
result  was  felt,  but  none  had  seen  the  problem  so  clearly,  mudi 
less  was  any  other  able  to  solve  it  so  satisfactorily.  And  this, 
as  we  have  said,  binds  the  world  to  Gk>d.  And  God  is 
seen  working  after  a  pre-existing  order  and  plan,  and  imposing 
laws  that  had  ruled  from  eternity  in  that  upper  invisible 
sphere.  All  then  is  One.  All  is  bound  into  one  system — God 
the  Fashioner  and  Upholder  of  all.  By  a  golden  chain 
the  eternal  Father  descends  to  the  world  and  girds  it  to 
himself. 

How  noble  is  the  thought,  and  how  nobly  is  it  developed ! 
But  when  discoursing  of  these  high  things — the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  Ilis  works— Plato,  with  perfect  candor,  de- 
clares his  inability  to  give  more  than  probable  explanations ; 
to  propound  a  theory  that  shall  be  least  open  to  objection,  and 
that  shall  remove  the  greatest  difficulties.''^     Here  is  the  bur- 

♦  Tim.  c.  Ix. 
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den  the  philosopher  felt  in  all  his  specnlations.  He  might  set 
in  order  a  harmonious  system ;  he  coald  not  bnt  feel  it  was 
hnman  reasoning,  after  all.  How  he  longed  for  a  confirming 
or  rectifying  word  from  above  1 

Bnt  for  ns,  as  for  him,  his  theory  of  Ideas  serves  to  connect 
the  Deity  with  His  works,  and  His  works  with  Him.  Here  is 
the  ladder,  np  which  the  mind  ascends  to  nnchanging  realities. 
PrincipleSy  the  philosopher  felt,  coald  not  be  fonnd  among  the 
fleeting  forms  of  earth.  There  was  nothing  stable  in  which 
they  coald  exist.  Where  was  perfection  ?  Kothi  ng  here  coald 
show  it.  There  was  jastice,  bat  not  perfect  withoat  admix- 
tore.  There  was  goodness,  bat  none  coald  find  it  in  its 
parity ;  beauty,  bat  none  coald  gather  its  scattered  forms  and 
combine  it  into  one  complete  image.  And  imperfection  in  all 
he  saw,  or  heard,  or  imagined,  as  existing  here,  called  for  Per- 
fection. Plato  searched  the  earth  in  vain  for  the  principles 
that  all  phenomena  shadowed  forth.  Therefore  he  rose  into 
another  sphere,  and  made  that  the  world  of  realities.  There  he 
foand  that  perfect  Jastice,  and  Goodness,  and  Beaaty  sought 
for  in  vain  here.  And  thns  he  pointed  oat  the  lofty  goal,  and 
winged  the  thonghts  of  man  to  ascend  to  it.  How  does  the  whole 
sonl  rise,  like  the  eager  Eros,  he  has  so  beaotifally  pictared,  tu 
seek  the  high  and  eternal  things  of  that  npper  spliere !  Plato 
is  the  great  Teacher  of  Faith.  Wearied,  dissatisfied  with  the 
fading  and  incomplete  trcasares  of  this  world,  he  has  tanglit 
the  soal,  like  the  fabled  god  of  Love,  in  want,  bnt  longing  tor 
endnring  riches,  to  pass  to  more  and  more  lofty  objects,  till  it 
finds  the  fraititionf  of  its  hopes.*  By  these  terms — ideas,  forms, 
patterns,  the  intelligible — harsh  and  meaningless  as  they  seem 
to  us,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  from  the  seen  to  the  invisible.  They 
formed  the  avenue  leading  from  the  blind  doorway  on  earth  to 
the  grand  and  imperishable  temple  on  high  I  From  separate 
and  finite  ideas  he  rose  to  the  crowning  Idea — Ood. 

What  Revelation  has  given  us,  Plato  attempted  in  this  rnde 
but  most  noble  way  to  form  for  himself.  He  threw  up  a  pathway 
for  faith,  and  reached  the  very  presence  of  God.     We  admire 

•Bwiqiiei,  29,  S4,  86. 

VOL.  zxvin.  42 
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the  power  that  could  grasp  sncb  a  tmth  in  any  way;  and  re- 
joice that  the  rest  he  sought  was  in  wme  mea»are  gi^en  him. 
And  we  shall  see  the  Deity,  whom  he  foand  and  realized 
to  himself,  entering  in  this  way  into  the  nniverae  of  matter 
and  mind. 

III.  To  Plato's  conception,  again,  the  relation  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity  to  the  world  of  matter  is  that  of  Architect,  rather 
than  Creator. 

The  material  with  which  He  works  exists  anereated  from 
eternity,  like  Himself.  There  are  questions  concerning  the 
Platonic  "matter"  hard  to  settle.  But  some  things  are  dis- 
tinctly stated  as  the  belief  of  the  philosopher,  at  least  what  be 
readily  accepts.  From  his  representations  the  almost  neces- 
sary inference  is,  that  matter,  or  what,  for  a  better  name,  he 
calls  matter,  is  eternal.*  Bat  we  must  in  thought  divest  it  of 
all  qualities,  abstract  from  it  form  and  every  primary  and 
secondary  attribute — reduce  it  to  the  bare  substratum — ^before 
we  shall  reach  the  conception  of  Plato.f  When  this  is  done, 
we  have  what  he  considered  the  condition  of  all  that  is  pro- 
duced; the  "receptacle,"  the  "nurse,"  the  "mother,"  the 
"  seat,"  of  all  things  formed.  J  This  primary  element  the  great 
Architect  fashioned  according  to  pre-existing  types,  and  by  im- 
posing upon  it  forms  of  every  variety  produced  all  things  that 
exist.  This  crude  abstract  material,  what  Aristotle  terms  lih^^ 
is  thus  considered  the  basis  of  all  things,  and  is  wrought  up 
trom  a  shapeless  and  unformed  mass  into  every  species  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature.§ 

The  notion  of  absolute  creation  out  of  nothing  was  wholly 
unknown  to  ancient  speculation.  And  in  receiving  this  pri- 
mary matter  as  the  substance  of  the  universe  Plato  merely  fol- 
lowed— a  thing  of  necessity,  as  he  seemingly  deemed  it — ^ose 
who  had  preceded  him.  And  yet  he  feels  restraint  in  dealing 
with  it.  He  knows  not  how  rightly  to  designate  the  chaotic 
mass,  which  is  indeed  without  any  distinguishing  featm^. 
He  labors  to  define  what  admits  of  only  negative  definition 
and  figurative  illustration. 

*  Butlep,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171,  tt  seq.  f  T*"n-  ^^^*    C^  Oicero,  AomL  i,  7. 

X  Tim.  zzii.,  xziy.  §  Of.  Lewii,  p.  123. 
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What  fihall  we  say  of  this  principle  of  his  philosophy  ?  We 
must  admit  it;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  he  re- 
daces  the  oflfending  term  as  nearly  as  possible  to  nothing,  and 
allows  it  in  no  wise  to  contest  the  palm  with  the  one  Supreme 
God.  It  has  no  life,  no  attributes,  it  is  simple  existence — al- 
most to  be  compared  to  pure  spuoe.  In  order  to  eliminate  this  co- 
eternal  element,  some  would  make  the  philosopher  teach  that 
matter  itself  is  the  product  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  express  doctrine  of  Plato.*  His 
scheme  is  not  perfect.  But  taking  it  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
defects,  which  Revelation  alone  could  remove,  we  wonder  at 
his  noble  conceptions  and  the  amount  of  truth  he  has  un- 
folded. 

And  this  consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  we  find 
innumerable  subordinate  deities  ranging  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  supreme  God.  These  are  His  servants  and 
vicegerents,  ruling  with  delegated  authority  in  every  part  of 
His  dominions,  supplying  the  immediate  power  that  contiy>l6 
the  details  of  life  and  fortune  and  government,  and  thus,  while 
filling  oiBces  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  master  to  engage  in, 
accounting  also  for  the  presence  of  disorders  and  evils  in 
the  divine  econoray-f  If  other  philosophers  had  felt  no 
need  of  introducing  Mind  into  their  speculations  upon  the  ori- 

*  Professor  Lewis  hesitates  to  admit  the  strict  eternity  of  matter  as  a  belief  of 
Plato,  pp.  272-286.  His  Reviewer  writes  thus:  "Tons  it  seems  likely  that 
Plato  conceived  of  matter  as  an  eternal  principle  by  the  side  of  Ood.  Bat  then 
it  was  a  principle  in  ayery  different  i>en8e  from  that  in  which  Ood  and  ideas  were 
principles.  It  was  not  the  cause  of  the  reality  and  essence  of  outward  things, 
bat  was  rather  to  be  classed  itself  with  non-existences.  To  it  was  to  be  ascribed 
that  there  conld  be  outward  things,  but  the  perpetual  flux  and  the  necessary  im- 
perfection of  outward  things  were  due  to  it  also.  With  such  a  view  of  the  mat. 
ter  it  is  scarcely  more  strange  that  Plato  felt  no  necessity  of  referring  it  to  a 
eaose,  than  that  we  feel  none  in  respect  to  time  and  space."  Bib.  Sacra,  toL  ii., 
p.  635. 

f  Tim.  xrii.  In  the  Laws  this  minute  subdivision  of  the  uniyerse,  with  the 
varied  oiBces  of  the  inferior  gods,  is  not  so  fully  brought  out,  though  it  is  suggest- 
ed. There  it  is  »o«/  in  the  widest  sense  that  rules.  *'  This  was  enough  for  his 
ju^ument^  without  any  farther  precision  or  explanation,  when  dealing  with 
the  athebt,  who  denied  all  powers  above  man,  be  they  one  or  many.** — Lewis, 
p.  S.30. 
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gin  of  nature,  if  even  Anaxagoras  had  failed  to  hold  with  firm 
grasp  his  first  most  fruitful  principle,  Plato  could  frame  no 
part  of  a  system  into  which  it  should  not  enter.  Intelligence  was 
the  element  of  perfection.  Hence,  with  more  than  simple  con- 
currence, he  connected  soul  and  its  operations  with  all  his 
theories.  The  Timseus  confessedly  is  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  the  physical  notions  current  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
day.  But  they  are  arranged  according  to  Plato's  own  view  of 
harmony,  and  especially  by  him  are  all  things  marshaled  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mind.* 

In  various  classes  the  lower  deities  rise,  from  the  hnmble 
guardian  spirit  to  the  Life  that  fills  the  vast  rolling  uni- 
verse. Incited  by  His  own  goodness,  the  Father  of  all  reduced 
the  chaotic  mass  of  primeval  matter  to  form  and  order ;  and 
considering  that  intelligence,  even  here,  was  better  than  ita  lack, 
and  that  intelligence  was  inseparable  from  soul,  He  endowed 
the  universe  with  a  Soul,  pervading  and  controlling  all  its 
motions.f  The  body  of  the  universe  He  formed  from  fire  and 
earth ;  and  connected  the  two  by  air  and  water,  in  a  strict  pro- 
portion ;  making  it  indissoluble  except  by  His  own  power. 
Globular,  undecaying,  perfect  within  itself,  endowed  witli  a 
circular  motion,  the  universe  was  fashioned  by  the  eternal 
Father  '^a  blesced  god."  Soul  animates  the  entire  frame; 
bound  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  reaching  through  and 
filling  every  part ;  soul,  not  later-bom,  but  more  ancient  than 
the  perfected  body.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  only-begotten 
universe,  the  greatest  and  best,  every  created  thing  is  contained. 
The  planets  roll  within  its  borders,  each  a  winged  god.  The 
fixed  stars— each  one  the  vehicle  of  a  directing  spirit — ^hold 
their  course  on  a  far  exalted  plane.  All  move  according  to 
the  principles  of  number  and  harmony.  All  partake  in  their 
nature  of  the  eternal  and  the  constant  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  mutable,  on  the  other.J 

*  The  viewa  expressed  id  the  TimsBas  "  are  not  an  idle  ornament  of  a  Flatoois 
dialogue,  but  opinions  wbioh  were  gradually  formed  in  Plato's  mind  as  he  fol- 
lowed oat  the  thought  that  all  in  nature  has  its  end  and  design,  and  is  plaaned 
by  reason  and  intelligence." — Ritter,  ii,  p.  S80. 

f  Cf.  Yoeab.  PhiL,  Anima  Mundi, 

XTim.  x-XT. 
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And  now  the  Deity  prepares  to  fill  the  world  with  life. 
The  air,  the  sea,  the  dry  land,  are  peopled ;  but  not  directly 
by  Hig  forming  hand.  The  celestial  gods  having  been  formed, 
and  the  race  of  deities  known  in  the  Greek  Theogony  being 
generated,  the  great  Architect  commits  to  the  former  the  crea- 
ation  of  the  inferior  races,  Himself  compounding  the  immortal 
part.  Thus  the  Supreme  Being  was  the  immediate  Author  of 
the  human  soul ;  composing  it  of  the  same  elements  as  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  though  somewhat  reduced  in  purity,  He 
made  it  divine  and  immortal,  and  declared  its  fate  according 
to  its  chosen  course  of  life.*  This  high  position  assigned  to  the 
nobler  part  of  man,  raises  him  above  the  material  world 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  makes  him  subordinate  only  to 
the  race  of  gods. 

The  human  body  is  the  work  of  God's  servants,  who  curi- 
ously knit  the  frame  together  from  borrowed  portions  of  the 
four  elements — ^a  debt  to  be  repaid  at  death — and  make  it  a 
mortal  home  for  an  immortal  spiritf  The  details  of  the  work, 
carried  out  at  great  length,  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  A  few 
words  at  the  close  of  the  Timssus  embrace  the  formation  of 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  quadrupeds. 

In  all  we  see  Intelligence  ruling  supreme.  And  Intelli- 
c^ence  and  all  its  works  proceed  from  the  one  eternal  Ood. 
And  Goodness  likewise  directed  all.  Wisdom  and  Goodness 
are  stamped  on  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  are  inwoven  into 
the  very  texture  of  the  earth,  and  wiiatsoever  breathes  upon 
it,  and  into  the  essence  of  spirit.  Wisdom  and  Goodness, — 
these  are  not  occasional,  but  ever-pervading  principles  in  the 
Platonic  Philosophy.  The  teachings  of  Socrates  are  carried 
ont  most  consistently.  Ko  other  scheme  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy reached  this  clearness  of  conception.  No  other  intro- 
duced a  God  so  perfectly  endowed  with  these  shining  attri- 
butes, and  made  them  stand  foremost,  always  and  without 
fear.  Plato  is  as  much  distinguished  by  the  truth  of  these 
fundamental  points  as  by  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions. 
He  found  a  God.  He  made  Him  supreme,  and  wise,  and 
good,  and  consistently  held  Him  forth  in  this  character.    And 

•  Tim.  x?i.,  xvii.  t  Tim-  ^▼^i^ 
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he  calls  ns,  and  called  those  of  his  day,  to  admire  the  proofe  of 
God's  creative  power  and  providential  care — all  in  harmony, 
all  upheld  by  His  beneficence.  His  benign  providence  is  fully 
argued  in  the  Laws,*  showing  that  sleepless  watch  is  main- 
tained by  the  heavenly  powers  over  all — the  leaat — of  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  again,  He  is  represented  as  giving  the 
new-created  man  into  the  charge  of  the  celestial  beings  who 
had  assisted  at  his  creation,  and  exhorting  tliem  to  rule  well 
and  graciously  ovei  him,  that  he  might  not  become  a  source  of 
evU  to  himself. \ 

These  representations  of  the  divine  power  and  providence  are 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  view  that  would  contbnnd  tlic 
Deity  with  His  work.  M.  Bautain  finds  the  germ  of  Pan- 
theism in  Plato's  doctrines.  He  says,  ^^It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  press  very  much  the  Platonian  dualism,  in  order  to 
find  in  it  this  error;  for,  according  to  Plato,  there  is  no  exist- 
ence, no  perfection,  no  beauty,  except  in  the  spiritna],  intelli- 
gible world.  The  world  of  matter,  the  hyl&,  has  neither 
existence  nor  beauty;  it  •  expresses  only  privation,  limitation, 
non-existence. ":t  These  words,  we  think,  do  not  fairly  inter- 
pret our  philosopher.  And  further  on  M.  Bautain  admits 
that  Plato  in  reality  does  not  go  beyond  dualism,  thongh  he 
stops  short  by  a  logical  inconsistency .§  This  is  well  enough 
for  a  comparison  of  systems.  But  for  our  purpose  the  chief 
inquiry  should  be,  whether  in  any  way  Plato  was  able  to 
escape  from  the  almost  universal  error  of  his  age.  If  he  did 
escape,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  mode,  nor  thrust  him 
back  into  bondage.  He  is  often  enough  in  the  dark,  be  is  not 
entirely  consistent,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  separate 
sufficiently  between  the  Deity  and  His  organized  work,  as  well 
as  between  Him  and  the  primordial  matter.] 


•  B.  X.  f  Tim.  xviL,  end 

X  Trans,  in  Theol.  Eclectic,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  96.  g  Jh,  p.  10». 

I  Ackermann  acknowledges  the  presence  of  Pantbeisdc  ten€ltn€ie$  and  idtmw  m 
Plat  J,  but  remarks :  "  Pantheism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  ex- 
ist everywhere  where  Pantheistic  elements  may  be  found ;  the  latter  occur  fi«> 
qnently,  the  first  rarely  occurd.**  Chr.  Element,  p.  258.  C£  Initia  philoaoph. 
Platonicffi,  IIL,  p.  261. 
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The  doctrine  of  Necessity  emerges  in  this  connection.  In 
the  whole  work  of  arranging  the  universe  and  ordering  its 
parts,  the  Deity  was  opposed  by  a  force  inherent  in  the  mate- 
rial wherewith  He  wrought.  There  was  a  straggle  between 
mind  and  the  intractability  of  matter,  and  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  being  overcome  only  by  force ;  and,  even  thns,  com- 
ing  short  of  perfection.*  This  notion,  found  in  all  human 
philosophies,  is  pounded .  on  the  universal  sentiment  of  an 
eternal  combat  between  good  and  evil.  It  is  a  deep-seated 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
little  man  has  been  able  to  fathom  the  real  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  hostility  and  stru^le  are  real.  But  it  is  a  moral 
disorder  and  conflict ;  while  human  speculations  have  always 
made  the  prime  offense  rest  in  a  material  cause.  Matter  io 
itself  has  been  made  evil,  and  the  source  of  evil  to  the  spirit. 
What  an  error  is  this — the  offspring  of  a  darkened  heart — 
changing  the  very  ground  and  terma  of  depravity, — the  most 
sad  and  real  fact  in  the  moral  government  of  Ood  I  Plato 
was  not  free  from  the  error,  and  in  this  form  it  emerges  here.f 


•  Tim.  xxi. 

f  Cf.  "Plato  against  the  AtbebU/*  Ex.  zxzL  May  not  Prof.  Lewis  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  assertion  in  the  Laws  that  there  are  "  two  souls»  at  least ;  the 
one  beneficent,  the  other  able  to  work  injury "?  In  dedaeing  the  doctrinelof 
two  nncreated  principle',  both  personal  in  the  same  sense,  he  perhaps  interprets 
too  strongly  a  oasoal  personifieation  of  Plato's.  That  Plato  weighed  oaref  ally 
the  data  in  the  dark  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil,  is  evident  That  he  wavered 
in  opinion,  and  finally  fiiiled  of  a  satisfactory  result,  as  all  must,  is  certain. 
Bat  it  seems  more  consonant  with  his  other  teachings  to  think  that  he  did  not 
really  set  a  malevolent,  self-ezistent  soul  in  opposition  to  the  Good  Spirit.  All 
that  opposes  God,  whether  in  the  moral  or  physical  world,  is  only,  in  *  manner, 
personified  into  an  evil  principle.  Explanation  ia  thus  given  to  the  difiTerent 
accounts  in  the  Laws,  Republic,  Timnus,  and  PoUticu  ,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
(p.  212).  The  myth  introduced  by  him  from  the  last  dialogue  is  confirmatory  of 
this ;  and  is  deeply  interesting  as  showing  one  way  in  which  the  mind  may  con. 
eeive  of  the  entrance  and  working  of  evil.  "  Ood  himself  at  one  time,  guides 
this  universe  and  turns  it  round.  Again,  he  abandons  it  to  itself,  when  the 
periods  of  its  destined  times  htve  received  their  full  complement,"  Alq.  p.  218. 
The  universe,  partaking  of  the  divine,  strives  to  keep  a  uniform  course ;  but  par- 
taking also  of  matter,  it  is  more  or  less  turned  aside,  and  evils  ensue.  "  Neither 
must  we  euppose  thai  tioo  Oode  with  oppoeing  purpcMee  conduct  itt  revdutiont" 
Ac    p.  214.    Here  the  cause  of  error  is  expressly  assigned  to  an  inttatephytieal 
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But  evil  coald  not  role.  Oat  of  all  the  sovereign  Deity 
brings  harmony  and  nnity  ;  and  the  universe,  fashioned  with 
consummate  skill,  and  ordered  by  perfect  laws,  from  center  to 
circumference  beats  with  the  Thought  of  God  as  a  heart- 
stroke.  The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  were  turned,  in  their 
general  principles,  to  good  account  by  his  disciple ;  and  are 
made  to  fit  into  and  perfect  a  more  noble  structure  than  their 
author  had  conceived.  They  are  made  to  render  more  appar- 
ent, by  the  aid  of  mathematical  relations,  the  supreme  wisdom 
and  care  seen  in  creation. 

In  the  Statesman,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  given  a  curious 
picture  of  the  early  race  of  men  under  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
That  deity  is  described  as  watching  over  his  chaige,  as  a  shep- 
herd watches  his  flock, — leading  them  and  providing  for  them 
in  a  simple,  primitive  way,  not  unlike  that  given  in  Scriptare, 
and  agreeing  with  the  many  delightful  dreams  of  a  gold^i 
age.  While  the  deity  himself  presided  over  them  they  were 
blessed,  according  to  the  desire  and  injunction  of  the  Supreme 
Euler,  who  committed  them  to  his  hands.  But  when  left  to 
less  watchful  care,  disasters  attend  them,  and  convulsions  radt 
the  world.  This  is  fable.  But  it  agrees  well  with  the  views 
already  set  forth.  The  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  Sovereign 
Deity  are  Beneficence  itself  in  the  formation  and  ordering  of 
all  things ;  and  Intelligence  guides  His  counsels. 

Thus,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  world  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
and  good  God. 

lY.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  relation  of  that  Being  to 
the  moral  world. 

What,  more  fully,  is  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being! 
In  what  position  does  He  stand  to  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  His  creatures?  Such  an  inquiry  is  im- 
portant. We  are  anxious  to  know  on  what  plane  Plato  will 
put  the  Author  of  all  things  in  respect  to  moral  phenomena. 

pervtTtUy ;  and  this  cause  opera  tea  through  variouB  TiciMitiides,  engenderiof 
woe  and  ruio,  notil  God  again  takes  the  helm. 

Of.  Review  of  Mr.  Lewis's  work.  Bib.  Sacra,  Yol.  II,  pp.  63S-9.  AUo, 
Cudworth,  •»  Intel  System  of  Umverse,"  Vol.  L,  p.  295,  seq.  Also,  OroteX 
Plato,  Vol  III.,  p.  249,  on  meaning  of  word  necessity  in  the  Tinusns. 

•  Cap.  16, 16. 
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This,  alBO|  will  be  a  test  question  as  to  his  own  spiritnal  in- 
sight and  sense  of  need,  and  will  determine  his  standing  among 
the  philosophers  of  his  day.  Without  doubt  he  is  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  ancient  inquirers  after  truth.  And  the  God  he 
has  found  is  placed  high  above  the  gods  of  the  popular  my- 
thology. But  do  we  find  a  Christian  Theism  in  his  works  t 
Far  from  that.  The  figure  is  imperfect  enough,  and  the  lines 
often  undecided.  But  there  are  glimpses  of  truth  there  never 
caught  by  others  of  his  time, — we  may  say,  by  none  of  any 
age  withont  a  revelation.  There  are  attributes  ascribed  to  the 
Deity,  and  tenaciously  held,  that  place  the  God  of  Plato  in  a 
position  of  holy  majesty  and  dignity. 

1.  He  is  not  the  Author  of  evil.*  It  would  be  a  contradiction, 
in  the  view  of  our  philosopher,  to  call  Him  good,  while  yet  he 
in  any  wise  produced  evil.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  good  to  pro- 
duce good.  '^  Accordingly,"  he  says,  ^'  good  is  not  the  cause  of 
all  things,  but  only  of  the  good,  not  of  the  evil."f  God,  to 
his  mind,  is  essentially  perfect ;  and  so  the  source  of  blessings 
alone.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  argument,  the  conclusion 
is  positive,  and  is  marked  by  a  tone  showing  the  conviction  of 
the  writer.  And  he  says,  further,  that  if  we  admit  that  great 
woes  and  signal  judgments, — as  in  the  case  of  Niobe,  the 
Pelopides,  and  the  Trojans, — are  from  God,  we  must  do  it 
with  the  understanding  that  God  stands  clear  in  His  justice 
and  goodness,  and  that  He  has  chastised  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferer.:^  What  can  be  more  decisive  ?  Plato 
here  stands  firm,  where  many  under  stronger  light  waver.  He 
has  answered,  in  part,  at  least,  what  such  men  as  Bayle  have 
pronounced  unanswerable.  Even  at  the  outset,  at  the  first 
formation  of  souls,  the  Deity  gave  tliem  laws,  and  declared  a 

*  Upon  the  origin  of  otU  Ritter  m>b  :  "  Id  PUto  we  nowhere  anive  at  its  tme 
aDd  ultimate  oaose.**  Though  invoWiDg  an  incongraity,  "it  was  perfeotly 
ftccordant  with  his  general  habit  of  thought  to  find  it  in  the  oorporeal  nature 
whieh,  in  this  world,  is  the  obstade  to  p«>fection,— t  e.  to  reduce  it  to  a  purely 
negative  idea,— either  the  nature  of  *  other'  or  the  necessity  in  the  sensible 
world.**  Hist  Ano.  Phil.,  II ,  p.  876.  He  is  in  a  stnit  betn  een  the  supremacy  he 
has  ascribed  to  Ood  and  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  will  in  both  the  universe 
and  man  on  the  other.  But  in  any  event — whatever  the  effeet  upon  his  philoeo. 
phy— he  holds  fast  to  the  ooooKisa  of  Ood. 

t  Repub.  B.  IL,  e.  18.  %  Ib.c  19. 
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destiny  according  to  their  coarse ;  that  He  might  be  free  from 
blame  for  the  evil  into  which  they  should  plunge.* 

2.  And,  again,  the  Deity  declares  Himself,  in  that  He 
makes  Right  triumph  in  His  dominions.  Perceiving  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice — their  inherence  in  the  soul  and 
their  contrary  results — He  so  arranged  that  virtue  should  tri- 
umph over  vice  throughout  the  universe/'t  Here  is  proof  of 
the  highest  beneficence;  a  Being  loving  righteousness  and 
hating  iniquity ;  no  passive  Ood  indifferent  to  the  character  of 
His  works,  but  one  choosing  goodness  and  truth,  and  providing 
in  His  eternal  connsels  for  the  overthrow  of  evil. 

3.  His  own  nature  also  is  pure,  and  free  from  falsehood.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  Plato  to  make  direct  attacks  upon  the 
theology  of  his  day.  He  despised  the  crude  and  blasphemous 
myths  of  the  poets,  for  he  had  higher  conceptions  of  the 
divine  agency.  He  felt  that  unity,  purity ,:(  and  perfection 
were  demanded  in  that  Being  who  formed  the  worlds.  He 
makes  Him  unchangeable, — not  becoming  better,  His  perfec- 
tion forbids  that;— nor  worse.  His  divine  nature  will  not  suf- 
fer that  degradation.§  And  unchangeable  in  His  own  being, 
He  will  not  condescend  to  deceive  His  creatures.  No  con- 
ceivable motive — neither  ignorance,  nor  fear,  nor  love — can 
inflnence  the  divine  mind  to  depart  from  truth.  Pare  and 
true  in  His  nature,  neither  by  word  nor  deed,  by  dream  or 
vision,  will  He  lead  astray.|  This  was  a  blow,  not  only  at 
the  '•  lying  poets,"  but  at  the  popular  mythology.  In  a  covt^rt 
and  cautions  way,  unlike  the  fatal  course  of  his  master,  lie 
would  purify  the  notions  of  his  age,  and  make  them  more 
worthy  of  the  eternal  Qod.T 

4.  The  moral  qualities  find  their  perfection  in  God.  When 
Socrates  takes  up  the  discourse  in  the  Banquet,  we  rise  with  him 
in  a  lofty  flight,  and  see  btanty  leaving  one  by  one  its  restric- 
tions, until  it  rests  in  unchangeable  perfection.  Then  we  look 
upon  Beauty  itself — divested  of  all  that  can  mar  or  dim.  And 
Love  follows,  and  grows  holier  as  its  object  becomes  purer.** 


*  Tim.  xvil  j  Laws,  B.  X,  e.  12. 

X  On  the  parity  of  the  divine  nature,  Cf.  1  Alcibiadet,  c  68. 
g  Repiib.  B.  II.»  c.  20.  |  Ih.  c.20,  21. 

t  Ct  BuUer,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  258,  254.       **  Banquet,  c  85. 
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So  goodness  finds  its  perfection  in  the  Being  supremely  good. 
And  justice,  mercy,  love,  purity,  and  holiness  have  their  end 
and  fulfillment  in  Him.  This  being  so,  we  have  a  God  just  in 
His  ways,  perfect  in  His  attributes,  far  above  the  common  con- 
ceptions of  Plato's  age. 

5.  Again,  this  Being  looks  to  obedience  rather  than  sacri- 
fice. It  would  be  derogatory  to  the  divine  nature  to  suppose 
that  the  gods  can  be  turned  aside  from  the  right  by  oblations 
as  bribes.  They  regard  the  soul,  as  holy  and  just,  rather  than 
gifts  and  sacrifices.  The  sentiment  of  Plato  is  well  given,  in 
this  respect,  in  a  dialogue  of  which  he  himself  may  not  have 
been  the  author.  To  Alcibiades,  Socrates  is  described*  as 
narrating  the  tradition,  showing  the  Lacedemonians  blessed 
above  the  Athenians  through  their  more  sincere  and  noble 
prayers.  They  oflfered  indeed  no  worthy  sacrifices,  while 
their  rivals  loaded  the  altars  of  the  gods  with  gifts.  But  the 
petition  that  heaven  would  srant  them  ever  what  was  noble 
and  honorable,  with  what  was  good,  availed  over  the  offerings 
and  low  desires  of  the  Athenians.  And  he  concludes,  ''It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Justice  and  Prudence  are  especially 
esteemed  by  the  gods."  A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Lawsf 
shows  the  state  of  heart  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  the 
attitude  in  which  men  should  approach  Him.  The  humble, 
the  pure  and  sincere  may  draw  nigh  and  obtain  a  blessing. 
Like  Him  in  nature,  the  holy  man  is  dear  to  the  Deity,  and  bis 
offeriugs  are  not  in  vain.:^  We  seem  here  to  be  reading  tlie 
words  of  a  Christian,  rather  than  a  heathen,  philosopher. 

6.  Plato  shows  nowhere  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character 
of  God,  and  man's  relations  to  Him,  than  when  he  declares 

•  2  Alclb.  0.  lS-22.  f  B.  it.,  c.  8 

}  The  atricturee  of  Grote  ("  Plato/*  Ac,  TIL,  pp.  42(M27),  though  they  may 
be  applicable  to  the  xeneral  poBitioa  of  the  Laws,  seem  too  harsh  opon  the  point 
here  in  questioo.  We  oonceive  that  sacrificee  offered  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a 
view  to  honor  God,  are  by  no  means  deemed  reprehensible  by  Plato ;  only  when 
made  from  base  and  eowardly  motivea  are  they  considered  impiona  It  appears, 
then,  not  the  intention  here,  '*  thai  the  Gods,  though  persuadable  by  evt^ry  one 
else,  were  thoroughly  onforgiving.  deaf  to  any  prayer  or  eacrifioe  from  one  who 
had  done  wrong :"  the  calculating  transgressor  is  indeed  banished  trom  the  altars 
of  a  righteous  Deity. 
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likeness  to  Him  to  be  our  aim.  This  is  not  a  transient 
thought.  It  pervades  his  works,  and  enters  wherever  the 
destiny  of  the  sonl  is  discassed.  We  are  not  indeed  to  look 
for  that  hi^h  holiness  in  which  we  have  been  instructed ;  bat, 
with  his  worthy  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  it  is  signifi- 
cant when  he  enjoins  ths  nearest  possible  resemblance  to  Ood* 
as  the  aim  of  man.  We  find  in  him  no  such  dreams  as  fill  the 
Oriental  schools.  He  does  not  propose  absorption  into  the 
Deity  as  the  end  of  perfection,  but  likeness  in  moral  character 
to  Him.  The  soul  of  man  is  kept  distinct  in  its  personality  to 
the  end  through  all  its  changes.  The  doctrine  of  Transmigra- 
tion is  held,t  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras.  But  the  soul 
is  carried  through  these  changes,  when  necessary  for  its  pari- 
fication,  with  a  view  to  living  at  last  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  smile  of  God.  For  this  it  is  disciplined  and  in- 
structed, and  stripped  of  its  low  and  earthly  views,  and  wash- 
ed from  the  gross  contamination  of  mortal  flesh ;  till  its 
thoughts  and  desires  shall  be  elevated  to  the  divine  realities  to 
which  it  is  allied  by  nature,  and  with  which  it  was  created  to 
hold  con  verse.  J 

Here,  again,  is  the  implication  that  matter  in  itself  is  evil, 
and  degrades  the  spirit.  And  it  is  even  taught  that  oulj  a 
few  of  the  nobler  minds  will,  in  fact,  ever  reach  the  presence 
of  divine  realities,  and,  purified,  spend  an  eternity  in  blessedness. 
But  he  draws  a  picture  that  would  make  us  long  for  that 
state.  A  well-known  passage  in  the  Phsedrusg  shows  the  eagu* 
struggle  for  the  high  glories  of  the  divine  presence.  We  have 
not  space  for  it  here.  Suffice  it,  that  the  sonl  is  there  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  a  charioteer  drawn  by  two  winged 
coursers  ;  the  one  of  divine  breed,  and  beautiful  and  noble  in 
his  bearing,  the  other  of  different  extraction  and  unrnly.  As 
Jupiter  leads  the  train  in  a  winged  chariot,  the  gods  accom- 
pany him,  and  with  well-trained  steeds  ascend  to  the  oater 
circle  of  the  heavens,  and  there  gaze  upon  Truth  in  its  essence 

*  In  ThecBt.  o.  84,  86,  he  aaya  this  resembUnce  ooiuists  in  posaessin^  a  juift 
and  holy  character,  together  with  wisdom ;  and  herein  is  the  only  escape  for 
man  from  evil. 

t  Phiedrus,  c.  61.  Tim.  xvii.        J  Cfl  Ritter,  I.,  p.  697.  g  C.  54,  et  aeq. 
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and  undimmed  glory.  Thej  behold  Jnsticey  and  Temperancei 
and  Knowledge,  and  every  other  reality,  in  their  perfection, 
and  feast  their  souls  on  these  sights.  Other  spirits  follow  as 
best  they  may.  Some,  perchance,  urge  the  lagging  steed  np 
the  difficnlt  heights,  and  natch  glimpses  of  the  pure  and  serene 
beauties  of  that  highest  sphere.  Bat  they  maintain  their 
place  only  by  the  hardest,  as  the  vicions  conrser  seeks  to  drag 
them  down.  Others  are  not  able  to  nrge  their  chariots  np 
these  paths,  and  sink  to  a  lower  and  more  groveling  life,  and 
may  not  for  ages  again  attempt  the  ascent.  Still  there  is  long- 
ing for  those  nobler  spheres  to  which  the  better  part  of  the  soul 
soars  of  its  own  divine  natnre,  and  where  lies  its  true  nourish- 
ment ;  but  vice  drags  it  down. 

Here  is  shown  the  arduous  path  that  leads  to  the  soul's  per- 
fection in  bliss.  Here  is  the  road  to  divine  knowledge,  and 
the  contemplation  of  truth.  By  following  virtue,  and  contem- 
plating divine  things,  and  by  crushing  the  passions  of  the  low- 
er nature,  d«jes  the  soul,  according  to  Plato,  wing  itself  for 
that  blessed  and  satisfying  life  among  the  gods.  This,  with 
bim,  is  not  mere  fancy,  though  he  has  clothed  the  truth  in  the 
richest  garb  of  the  imagination.  Virtue  is  required  for  the 
soul's  pertection,  else  it  sinks  into  the  unseemly  form  of  the 
grosser  animals.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  shall  finally 
elevate  it  to  the  presence  of  God.  Virtue — not  passive  alone, 
but  bom  from  an  earnest  struggle  with  the  enticements  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  world — a  wise  and  careful  formation  of  the  life 
to  the  nobler  impulses  of  the  soul. 

Truly,  here  is  something  positive.  The  lines  are  firm,  though 
they  do  not  complete  the  character  of  an  all-righteous  Qod 
upon  the  Christian  model ;  nor  fill  up  the  life  of  the  soul  with 
deeds  of  love  and  mercy  and  patience  and  long-suffering,  which 
One  higher  than  Plato  has  enjoined.  But  morality^  and  the 
perfection  of  the  spirit y  is  the  aim  of  the  whole  Platonic  phi- 
losophy; and  it  is  this,  high  end  that  has  given  him  his  hold 
upon  our  reverence  and  affection. 

Can  this  God  of  Plato  be  confounded  with  the  more  Idea 
of  the  Good ! — although  in  that  idea — the  last  to  be  reached 
by  man — we  certainly  come  nearest  to  a  true  apprehension  of 
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Him.*  Is  it  a  merely  impersonal  essence  ?  Not  so ;  He  lives 
and  acts,  chooses  and  plans.  He  formed  and  upholds  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  gods,  and  tlie  race  of  mortals;  and  it  is 
tl)e  highest  aim  of  man  ti>  seek  likeness  to  His  pure  and  holy 
character.  And  He,  too,  has  brought  harmony  into  tlie  moral 
world,  as  He  lias  made  beauty  and  order  pervade  the  physical 
universe.  As  Former  and  Governor  of  all  things,  the  eternal 
God  of  Plato  sits  supreme. 

7.  A  single  word  on  a  point  connected  with  this  general 
subject.  Plato  combats  the  notion,  that  the  moral  quality  of 
actions  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Deity.  In  the  Lawsf 
he  mentions,  with  disapproval,  the  opinion  that  the  qualities 
just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil,  have  no  existence  in  the  nature 
of  things,  but  are  the  result  of  human  enactments.  And  in 
the  Euthyphron,:f  Socrates  brings  the  argument  to  the  point, 
that  the  gods  love  holiness  because  it  is  such  in  its  nature; 
not  that  it  is  such  essentially,  because  they  approve  it.  He 
divifie  will,  he  argues,  does  not  fix  arbitrarily  the  morality  of 
actions.  That  has  an  eternal  and  immutable  basis.  Cadworth 
found  tlius  far,  in  fact,  an  ally  in  our  philosopher.§ 

Such  is  the  Deity  set  forth  in  this  first  of  human  philoso- 
phies. We  h(»ld,  that,  with  much  error  and  darkness,  it  yet 
contains  the  principles  of  Theism,  in  the  stricter  and  better 
sense  of  that  word.  Its  evident  leanings  are  towards  Unity  in 
an  overruling  providence.  And  by  both  its  sympathies 
and  its  groundwork  we  are  led  to  one  God,  rather  than  to 
many ;  to  an  all-wise,  and  powerful,  and  good  Being — the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  thj  end  of  all — and  the  principle  and 
measure  of  all  things.  Sir  William  Hamilton  makes  this  the 
test  of  a  true  notion  of  a  God :  "  It  is  not  until  the  two  attri- 
butes of  intelligence  and  vtrtuCj  or  holiness,  are  brought  in, 
that  the  belief  in  a  primary  and  omnipotent  cause  becomes  the 
belief  in  a  veritable  Divinity."|  And  are  not  these  conditions 
— by  no  means  perfectly,  but  in  some  good  degree — fulfilled 

•Cf.  Butler,  vol.  il,  p.  61,  Dot«.  Ackermann  says:  "God  is  not  the  id«»  of  the 
good  itself ;  the  idea  of  the  good  only  expresses  most  perfectly  that  which  Ood 
is  to  all  being  and  beooming— the  paternity  and  operation  of  God.**    p.  1 58. 

t  B.  X..  c.  4.  t  C.  12]  §  Cf.  Lewis,  Excur.  xW. 

I  Metaphysics,  p.  19. 
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in  Him  whom  Plato  has  honored  with  chiefest  honor!  An 
eternal,  noost  powerfnl — we  cannot  strictly  say  omnipotent — 
Firet  Canse ;  endowed  with  holiness  and  inteHigence ;  He 
approcbcJieB  this  standard.  True,  the  many  inferior  gods  too  of- 
ten shut  him  out  of  view ;  but  at  times  He  comes  clearly  forth. 
The  impression,  in  reading  Plato,  is  abiding,  that  he  believes 
in  and  sees,  though  dimly,  and  struggles  up  toward  one  per- 
fect God.     He  is  in  heart  a  Monotheist. 

We  search  in  vain,  it  is  true,  for  an  enduring,  holy  indigna- 
tion ac^ainst  sin  in  the  divine  breast,  that  must  kindle 
the  fires  of  endless  punishment.  We  search  in  vain  for  a 
redemption  devised  and  offered  through  infinite  love.  And  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  true  views  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The 
theory,  that  "  no  one  is  willingly  evil,''  vitiates  the  entire  doc- 
trine of  human-  depravity  and  ill-desert.  Professor  Butler  is 
right  in  marking  these  defects  in  the  system  before  us.*  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  wonder  at  the  insight,  that,  uninspired 
has  penetrated  so  far  into  the  works  and  being  and  attributes 
of  God.  We  feel  that  in  the  great  disciple  of  Socrates  there 
is  a  heart  loving  aU  t/ruih^  and  only  truth ;  and  a  mind  that 
has  gone  deeper,  and  risen  higher,  and  taken  a  wider  circuit  to 
gain  and  harmonize  truth,  than  any  other  in  like  surround- 
ings. 

We  are  sure  that  "  the  greatest  moralist  that  ever  lived  " 
would  have  rejoiced — to  borrow  the  sentiment  of  anotherf — 
to  have  *'  found  the  human  race  in  the  arms  of  Christianity," 
and  instructed  in  and  elevated  by  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Yes,  we  believe  Plato  would  have  wel- 
comed that  divine  revelation  with  its  blessed  doctrines,  "  which 
in  germ  were  already  at  the  foundation  of  his  own  spirit, 
and  of  which  more  than  one  trait  can  be  found  in  his 
works." 

V.  To  trace,  with  much  minuteness,  the  origin  of  Plato's 
views  on  this  subject  in  the  earlier  philosophies,  would  require 
a  more,  extended  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  those  ancient 
forms  of  thought.  We  know  only  their  general  outlines,  and 
most  prominent  points.      But  probably  if  we  knew  all,  we 

*  LeotnrM,  ToL  iL,  p.  2S1.  \  Coustn.  True  Beaut  and  Oood.    p.  848-8. 
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should  find  that  in  onlj  one  or  two  cases  snch  principlea  had 
been  reached  as  became  in  this  matter  directly  the  fonndations 
of  Plato's  l)elief.  That  he  was  wtM  acqaained  with  the  detaik 
of  former  and  contemporary  specolations,  we  may  be  aure. 
And  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  ae  food  and  stimnlus 
to  his  own  mind,  powerful  and  original  as  it  was.  Independ- 
ent in  all  his  theories,  he  yet  had  before  him  the  reasonings  of 
every  previous  school  and  teacher  of  eminence.  That  he 
should  not  use  these  views,  at  least  as  stepping-stones,  or  by 
contrast  to  bring  oat  and  define  more  perfectly  his  own  con- 
ceptions, would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose.  He  did  use  them, 
and  rectified  and  enlarged  upon  them.* 

His  principal  biographer  has  assured  us  of  three  sooreee 
whence  he  chiefly  drew  his  materials  and  manner  of  philoso- 
phizing. The  influence  of  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  and  Socra- 
tes, each  is  seen  in  his  system ;  and  Parmenides  and  Anaxa- 
goras  had  also,  with  many  others,  a  share  in  forming  it.  As  to 
his  theology^  in  particular,  it  is  incredible  that  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates,  so  full  of  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  ahould 
have  been  lost  upon  him.  We  see  it  in  the  ever-present  care 
of  the  heavenly  powers  for  man,  and  in  a  designing  and  bnild- 
ing  Architect.  These  lessons  of  his  revered  master  were  frait- 
ful  in  shaping  his  views  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  but  for  easily  understood  reasons,  he  would  have 
maintained  a  still  simpler  form  of  doctrincf 

*  "  Of  Plato  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  he  reduced  into  a  beautifnl  whole  tlw 
scattered  reeolta  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy,  reooocUtng  their  ceeming  <£{■ 
farenoee  and  conflictiog  tendenciea.  From  this  fouDtain,  as  well  as  from  the  aha&- 
dant  sources  of  his  own  good  powers,  flowed  the  rich  elements  of  his  phil^aaophy." 
Bitter,  Bist.  Anc  Phil,  it,  p.  155. 

f  The  following  is  Ritter*s  estimate  in  brief  of  the  theological  position  of  Socra- 
tes :  "  While  the  earlier  philosophers  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  marks  of  de- 
sigpi  discoverable  in  the  universe,  still  they  inyariably  confounded  natore  with 
intelligence ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  labored  to  show  that  reason  is  above  nature, 
and  that  the  natural  is  merely  subservient  to  intellectual  ends.  The  principal 
point  in  his  theology  was  a  conviction  that  the  gods  are  omniseient  and  ooai* 
present,  and  that  they  rule  everywhere  by  the  law  of  goodness,  and  are  mlkaofll* 
cient  That  besides  this  he  held  the  Divine  to  be  one,  notwithslaadiiig  ihm  mml- 
tiplicity  of  gods,  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  his  innght  into  the  umtj  both 
of  reason,  and  the  object  of  intellectual  thought." — History  Anc  Phil,  ii, 
pp.  62,  6S. 
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Going  farther  back,  the  light  that  Anaxagoras  had  kindled 
ahoDe  for  others,  if  not  for  himself.  It  caaght  the  eye  of  Plato 
and  became  a  clear  and  steady  flame.  Combating  also  the 
tenets  of  the  Eleatic  school,  he  could  yet  appreciate  the  simple 
pnrity  of  Xenophanes'  conceptions  of  God  ;  and  the  declara- 
tion, that  "  there  is  one  Grod,  among  gods  and  men  the  greatest ; 
unlike  to  mortals  in  outward  shape,  unlike  in  mind  and 
thought,"  would  find  with  him  a  ready  response.  A  Being 
uncaused,  all-powerful  and  good,  pure  spirit  and  intelligence, 
— these  were  conceptions  that  would  find  quick  lodgment  in 
Plato's  mind. 

In  the  early  Ionic  school  there  was,  of  course,  no  trace  of  a 
personal  Deity.  Water,  air,  and  fire  divided  the  sovereignty 
of  the  universe.  There  was  nothing  but  the  barest  material- 
ism. Thales'  views  were  too  crude  to  reach  anything  like  an 
ordering  Intelligence  pervading  the  universe.  The  Atomic 
school  could  give  nothing  more  satisfactory ;  it  left  no  room 
for  spirit,  for  it  professed  to  explain  all  things  by  the  con- 
course of  material  atoms.  But  there  was  something  even  in 
t^e  grossness  of  these  early  beliefs  to  stimulate  a  better  growth 
when  the  seed  should  once  germinate. 

With  Pythagorean  principles  the  Platonic  philosophy  was 
deeply  tinged.  The  theology  of  Pythagoras  was,  however, 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  but  yield- 
ing some  views  worthy  of  being  adopted  into  a  better  system. 
Under  the  form  of  a  Monad,  or  absolute  Unity,  something  like 
a  controlling  Presence  is  found  harmonizing  all  motion  and 
life ;  and  the  characteristics  of  this  Deity,  if  so  it  may  be  call- 
ed, are  familiar  through  adoption  among  Plato's  views.  It 
was  the  Supreme  Good ;  likeness  to  it  was  to  be  the  aim  of 
man  ;  and  evil  found  its  origin  elsewhere.  The  teachings  of 
Socrates  naturally  brought  this  Being  with  far  greater  distinct- 
DBss  and  perfection  before  the  thoughts  of  his  pupil.* 

*  "  The  doctrinB  of  AnaxagorM  bad  a  considerable  inflaenca  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  3ocratic  school ;  bat  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  also  helped  to  shape 
(he  system  of  Plato,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  from  these  two  sources  that  he 
d«riTed  the  dogma  of  a  supreme  divine  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
soul  of  the  world  on  the  other.**     Bib.  Sacra,  vol  ii.,  p.  06S. 
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To  realize  the  very  gradual  approach  of  the  ancient  mind  to 
even  the  simplest  forms  of  a  true  theology,  we  have  only  Vy 
see  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Tliales,  Pythagoras,  Anaxagorai, 
and  Xenophanes,  to  free  themselves  from  the  old  theogonies, 
and  to  introduce  some  more  rational  principle  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  universe.*  Step  by  step  they  drew  nearer  the 
goal ;  reason  both  demanding  a  better  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  at  the  same  time  perplexed  and  almost  powerless  before 
its  intricacies.  The  father  of  the  Eleatica  seemed  reaching 
firm  ground,  but  Parmenides,  his  successor,  carried  his  views 
into  Pantheism,  and  Zeno  and  Melissus  could  not  escape 
these  bonds.  Anaxagoras  entered  the  right  path  but  soon  went 
aside.  And  weighing  all  these  contradictions,  the  first  of  the 
Sophists  declared  that  he  neither  knew  whether  the  gods  exist- 
ed, nor  what  were  their  attributes.t  The  sober  sense  of  Socrs- 
tes  escaped  these  errors,  and  found  a  God  purer  in  His  mode 
of  existence  than  the  sage  cared  to  reveal. 

These  were  the  theories,  in  part,  that  lay  before  Plato, 
and  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar.  If  he  borrowed 
from  them,  it  was  in  the  way  of  a  master-mind;  selecting 
by  instinct  the  best  materials,  and  building  on  a  plan  of  hi^ 
own.  His  doctrine  of  a  God,  with  its  related  subjects^  was 
clearer  and  more  consistent  with  truth  than  any  that  had 
preceded.  But  this  is  not  all.  Plato  reached  a  plane  that 
none  of  his  successors,  of  whatever  school,  occupied.  The 
greatest  name  after  his  is  that  of  Aristotle;  but  the  intelli- 
gent First  Cause  of  the  Peripatetic  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  God.  And  afler  this  we  find  no  God  in  the  schooli, 
save  the  Stoic,  till  heathen  thought  merges  in  Christian. 
And  of  the  Stoics,  Cleanthes  sings  best  the  praises  of  the  Deity ; 
but  his  notes,  though  beautiful,  celebrate  Fate,  as  well  aa  the 
glories  of  God. 

In  Plato  alone  is  found  the  broadest  groundwork  of  Theism, 
and  a  system  that  requires  the  presence  and  sustaining  power 

•With  Rltter  and  Butler,  cf.  Grote,  HUt  of  Graee«,  toL  U  pp.  167-447. 
iY.,  pp.  8S1-890. 
f  Ibid,  ToL  TiiL,  p.  866. 
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of  mind,  and  that  is  animated  by  dinne  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness. This  conception,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  he  borrowed 
from  none.  And  he  bequeathed  it  to  none.  His  defects  on 
this  point  only  attest  in  the  strongest  way  the  necessity  of  a 
revelation  from  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move ;  who  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  ns ;  but  for  whom  we  grope  as  in  the 
night.  The  prayer  of  every  earnest  inquirer  among  the  an- 
cients was, ''  O,  that  some  god  would  teach  us  I" 
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Article  IL— HISTORICAL  CREDIBILITY  OF  LUKE  XL,  1-5, 

Few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  have  given  so  mnch 
trouble  to  interpreters  and  chnrch  historians  as  that  relating  to 
the  "  taxing,"  "  when  Oyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,"  which 
we  find  in  Lnke  ii.,  2.  The  early  Christian  writers,  indeed, 
saw  nothing  strange  in  a  general  census  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, or  in  Luke's  assertion  that  it  took  place  when  Qnirinioa 
was  head  of  the  Syrian  province.  That  they  readily  received 
the  declaration  touching  a  general  census  may  be  tamed  into 
an  argument  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  unhistoncal  in  an 
event  of  that  kind  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  attacks 
on  the  gospels  that  statement  was  particularly  assailed,  nor 
that  the  Christian  writers,  some  of  whom  were  well  versed  in 
Soman  usages,  found  from  their  own  examinations  that  it 
needed  special  defense.  As  for  the  date,  however,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  had  so  much  synchronistic  skill  as  even  to 
find  a  difiSculty  of  themselves  where  one  existed  ;  the  difficult 
points  in  chronology  require  an  amount  of  research  whidi  was 
beyond  their  reach,  and  an  acquaintance  with  astronomical 
science  which  has  been  attained  only  within  the  few  past 
centuries. 

To  modern  interpreters  this  passage  has  been  a  veritable 
cross.  There  are  two  points  which  needed  to  be  settled  and 
supported  against  objections : — was  there  a  general  census  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  did  it  fall  within  the  Syrian  pres- 
idency of  Quirinius ;  or,  in  other  words,  could  Christ  have 
been  born  while  he  was  holding  that  ofiSce,  and  at  the  time  of 
a  general  census?  Besides  these  main  difficulties,  others  started 
up  to  join  their  company,  when  earnest  and  repeated  examin- 
ation was  directed  to  the  passage  in  question.  How  could  a 
country,  not  yet  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  and  under 
an  allied  or  protected  king,  be  subjected  to  the  census!  Why 
should  Joseph  go  to  Bethlehem  and  take  Mary  with  himf 
These  doubts  gave  strength  to  the  suspicions  that  the  accounts 
of  the  nativity  are  fabulous  or  mixed  with  errors  of  fact,  and 
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in  tarn  gained  strength  from  the  predisposition  to  snspect  the 
acconuts  of  our  Lord's  miracnlous  birth.  Against  these  dvhia 
vexata  believers  in  supernatnral  revelation  have  contended 
with  weak  or  with  solid  arguments ;  they  have  given  new 
meanings  to  the  text  in  Lake,  in  order  to  avoid  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  fact ;  they  have  proposed  new  solutions  of  the 
agency  which  Quirinias  had  in  taking  the  census;  they  have 
confined  the  census  itself  to  Jndea,  or  made  it  a  simple  enu- 
meration of  inhabitants. 

Meanwhile  a  greater  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  and  ar- 
cheology has  served  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  system 
adopted  under  Augustus  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire, and  of  spreading  an  institution  something  like  the  earlier 
Soman  census  through  all  the  provinces.  It  has  been  argued, 
also,  by  classical  scholars  of  our  age,  and  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  theologians,  that  Qnirinius  was  more  than  once  the 
provincial  governor  or  emperor's  legate  in  Syria.  This  opinion, 
indeed,  was  not  wholly  new,  for  so  early  a  writer  as  Baronius 
suggested  it,  for  which  he  is  severely  rebuked  by  his  more 
learned  countryman  Noris  (Norisius),  as  indeed  he  well  might 
be,  since  he  confuses  chronology,  and  his  opinion  seems  to  be 
merely  an  unsupported  guess.*  But  another  learned  Italian — 
San  Clemente— revived  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  a  two- 
fold legation  of  Qnirinius  in  Syria,  and  supported  it  by  argu- 
ments of  weight.t  His  arguments  found  advocates  among  the 
classical  scholars  of  Germany ;  his  reference  to  Qnirinius  of  a 
mutilated  inscription,  which  speaks  of  some  man  who  was 
President  of  Syria  twice,  has  been  accepted  by  Bergmann  and 
Theodor  Mommsen,  while  A.  W.  Zumpt,  although  he  refers 
this  inscription  to  another  Koman,  contemporary  with  Qniri- 
nius, seeks  to  show,  ou  historical  grounds,  that  Qnirinius  was 

*  Barootut  saye  (Annal  i., 97,  ed.  Antwerp):  "Contra  Jueephi  daliria  oarto ap- 
par«rat  anb  Angnato  imparatore,  vtventa  Herode  aaniore,  reperirf  dnplicem,  immo 
tripHoam  Qoirini  in  Syria  prttfeetaram,  primam  post  eonanlatum  ipains,  qa« 
azamplo  aliorum  potaarit  aisa  prolizior,  saciindam  cum  Caio,  ipsi  inluDrente  Rae- 
tora,  tertiam  post  ajaa  mortem,  eam  earn  aolna  adminittraret."  Nothing  oonld 
be  mora  false  than  to  place  any  presidency  of  Qnirinins  In  Syria  before  the 
death  of  Herod.    And  this  first  presidenoy  after  hia  eonsnUhip  is  a  pure  fiction. 

f  In  his  treatise  di  wulgatu  cercB  emmdatume,    (Rome,  1798.) 
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twice  employed  in  that  special  service.*  The  Bubject  received 
its  first  exhaustive  treatment  from  this  learned  archsdologist, 
and  all  who  now  examine  it,  whether  they  assent  to  his  con- 
clusions or  not,  must  own  their  great  obligations  to  his  nice 
and  wide  scholarship. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  new  discovery,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  should  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  Luke  ii.,  1-3,  and  be 
made  use  of  by  the  commentators.  Professor  Scbaff,  for 
example,  who  keeps  pace  with  the  learning  of  the  day,  and 
whose  standing  as  a  scholar  entitles  him  to  high  respect,  regards 
it  as  furnishing  a  solution  for  one  class  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  perplexed  biblical  exegesis.  In  his  corrections  of 
Yan  Oosterzee's  commentary  on  Luke  (in  Lange's  aeries),  af- 
ter advocating  what  is  no  doubt  the  right  interpretation,  he 
uses  the  following  words  : 

^  There  is  ftnother  and  a  better  eolation  of  the  cfaronologioal  ^fficolty  wfaidi 
should  be  mentioned,  vis :  the  assamption  that  Qairinios  was  twu9  goremor  ef 
Syria,  once  three  years  before  Christ,  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ  (A.  U.  "ifiO-TSSJ^ 
and  once,  about  6-11  after  the  birth  of  Christ  (760).  A  doable  l^atioo  of 
Qairinius  in  Syria  has  recently  been  made  almost  eertain  by  purely  antaqoansa 
researches  from  two  independent  testimonies,  vis :  1.  From  a  passage  in  Tacitas. 
Annales  ill,  48.  as  interpreted  by  Zampt. — 2.  From  an  old  moaumeotal  iaierip- 
tion,  ete.  We  hold,  then,  to  a  doable  oensns  under  Qniriniiis:  the  fint  (irp^) 
took  place  under  his  first  Syrian  governorship,  and  probably  in  oonneetioa  with 
a  general  census  of  the  whole  empire  (the  breviarium  toHuM  imperii),  ineln£iif 
the  dominion  of  Herod  as  a  rex  eoeiue,  and  this  is  the  one  intended  by  Luke  is 
our  passage ;  while  the  second  took  place  scTeral  years  afkerwarda,  doring  his 
second  governorship,  and  had  reference  only  to  Palestine,  with  the  view  to  fix 
its  tribute,  after  it  had  become  a  direct  Roman  provinee  (A.  U.  759),  and  this  is 
the  census  mentioned  in  Acts  t.,  87,  and  by  Josephos  in  Antiq.  zriii.,  1,  St.  It 
is  certain  that  Augustus  held  at  lesst  thrre  cenxue  popuH  of  the  empire." 

As  there  appear  to  be  several  weak  points  in  this  explana- 

*  In  his  treatise  de  Syria  Romanorwn  pranineia  in  the  second  Tolnme  cf  fab 
Commentationes  EpigraphicsB,  pp.  88-107  (Berlin,  1S54).  The  historian  Tkt- 
odor  Momensen  expressed  his  opinion  in  R.  Bergmann's  essay  de  inscriptioDe 
Latina  ad  P.  S.  Quirinium,  ut  yidetur,  referenda,  (Berlin,  1861),  a  bfoekttre  whlck 
the  writer  has  neTer  seen.  The  whole  subject  is  reSxamined  by  Dr.  Bet- 
mann  Gerlach  in  a  little  work  entitled  "  die  Romisobe  SUtthilter  in  Sjriea  uod 
Judma,"  etc.  (Berlin,  1866) — a  work  of  a  theologian  not  completely  at  home  is 
matters  relating  to  classical  antiquity.  In  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  plaei^ 
Mommsen,  the  historian,  published  his  "res  gestae  divi  Augusti,"  (see  note 
infra),  to  which  he  subjoins  a  short  but  exoellent  commentary  on  the  inscriptiaa 
in  question,  entitled  *'  de  P.  Snlpici  Quirini  titulo  Tiburtino." 
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tion  given  by  Dr.  SchafT,  we  take  the  liberty  of  subjecting  it 
to  a  free  examination,  in  doing  which  we  intend  not  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  points  which  he  has  made,  but  to  discuss  the 
whole  question.  It  opens  before  us  in  three  divisions :  What 
is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  in  Luke  I  Was  Quirinius  con- 
cerned in  a  census  of  Judea  when  our  Lord  was  born  ?  And 
was  there  a  general  census  of  the  Roman  Empire,  such  as  Luke 
seems  to  conceive  of? 

I.  The  natural  interpretation  of  v.  2,  that  which  would, 
without  doubt,  first  suggest  itself  to  the  mind,  is  that  ^'  this 
apographs  or  census  took  place  as  the  first  one  when  Cyrenius 
was  Governor  of  Syria."  Here  then  Luke  conceives  of  the 
first  census  as  opposed  to  subsequent  ones,  whether  those  subse- 
quent ones  took  place  under  Quirinius  or  afterwards.  He 
means,  certainly,  to  be  understood  that  this  was  the  first  census, 
and  that  it  took  place  when  Quirinius  was  Governor ;  but  we 
cannot  argue  that  he  knew  anything  of  more  than  one  census 
during  the  time  of  this  man's  official  connexion  with  Palestine. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  sentence  that  Luke 
was  acquainted  with  two  Syrian  legations  of  Quirinius,  for  then 
he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  say  ijj'e/iou€uoyco<:  np&rov^  etc., 
i.  e.  "  when  Quirinius  was  for  the  first  time  Governor  of  Syria.'* 

ISTor  can  it  be  objected  to  this  interpretation  that  npiov^ 
ought  to  have  the  article  if  so  taken.  This  is  not  true.  We 
find  that  the  ordinals  np&co^  and  iaji^axfK  ot\en  do  without  the 
article  in  Greek  where  a  fuller  style  might  insert  them.  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  ex- 
amples like  these:  Apoc.  xxii.,  13,  '' I  am  the  first  and  the 
last,"  npmro^  xai  laj[ax(K^  while  in  i.  17  they  have  the  article; 
L  Tim.  i.,  15, 16,  '^  to  save  sinners  wv  Ttpwrd^  ti/u  iyd ;  and  ^'  I 
obtained  mercy "  7pa  iu  i/Aoi  npdntp.  Mark  xii.,  28,  !29,  30, 
afiTords  three  parallel  examples.  Comp.  L  Cor.  xv.,  26,  laj^aro^ 
iX^pif^  xarapYStrai  i  ddi^aTO^y  where  the  two  first  words  are  in 
apposition  to  the  subject,  as  npdrTj  {djzofpofij)  in  Luke. 

Now,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact,  that 
the  only  well  known  census — mentioned  also  by  Luke,  Acts  v., 
87 — with  which  Quiriniui^  had  to  do  as  Governor  of  Syria,  occur- 
red in  6  A.  D.,  that  is  some  nine  years  after  the  customary  date 
of  Christ's  birth,  various  expedients  have  been  devised,  which 
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labor  under  very  serious  objections.  First,  there  are  the  des- 
perate expedients,  such  as  the  conjectural  substitution  of  Sat* 
urninus  for  Quirinius  in  the  text,*  and  the  erasure  from  the 
text,  as  of  a  marginal  note  that  had  crept  in,  of  the  whole  of  the 
second  verse,  which,  it  is  true,  can  be  left  out  without  weak- 
ening the  connexion.  Then  some  would  read  abrrj  for  oSn;, 
and  would  suppose  a  contrast  to  exist  between  the  decree  or 
d&ffia  and  the  c&nsua  iisdf^  or  actual  execution  of  the  decree. 
"The  census  itself  took  place  — ,  when,"  etc.  But  this  is 
wholly  untenable.  For  if  the  apographs  or  census  itfielf  did 
not  take  place  until  long  after  Christ's  birth,  why  did  Joseph 
go  to  Bethlehem  to  get  himself  roistered  I  "  No  distinction 
can  be  made  between  this  self-registration  and  the  executioa 
of  the  decree  to  take  the  apographe.  Moreover,  if  this  had 
been  the  sense,  8i  would  inevitably  have  appeared  after  dyr^. 

Others,  without  troubling  atrfj^  would  rende  iyiif^o  em- 
phatically took  effect^  a  meaning  which  it  certainly  cannot 
bear.  Why,  if  this  sense  were  to  be  expressed,  was  the  word 
chosen  which  denotes  simply  coming  into  exietence.  Our  trans- 
lators, who  render  Ttpdnj  as  if  it  were  npmrou  ("  took  place 
first,"  i.  e.  did  not  take  place  until)  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
an  interpretation  like  the  one  just  mentioned. 

But  the  dKPSt  popular  expedient  is  that  of  making  Kupjjinou 
with  its  participle  depend  on  TtpwrTj,  which  is  thus  made  to 
take  a  comparati^  sense.  Or,  more  exactly,  npwn^  is  made  to 
mean  not  only  the  firsts  but  also  the  first  in  relation  to  another 
census ;  and  the  sense  thus  extracted  is  that  ^*  this  census  took 
place  before  Quirinius  was  Governor  in  Syria."  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  express  caution  not  to  confound  this  census 
with  the  better  known  one  which  was  made  in  Jadea  after 
our  Lord's  birth.  It  appears  that  Joseph  Scaliger  suggested 
this  interpretation  to  Isaac  Casaubon,  but  that  great  Greek 
scholar  could  not  receive  it.  It  survived  his  time,  however, 
and  has  come  into  vogse  in  the  recent  discussions  among  the 

*  H.  Valesiae  (on  Etueb.  hist,  eccles.,  L,  cap.  t.)  was  of  this  opioioii,  whi^ 
was  of  older  date,  since  Baronius  called  it  nowUorum  MMmuL  He  eaya  "at 
mihi  quidem  videtar  error  Id  textu  irrepsisse  in  Quirinii  nomine,  et  pro  Qmrlnio 
restitaendmn  essanome^  Sentli  SataruioL"  Why  he  thought  so  wlU  appear  in 
the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  consider  a  remarkable  passage  in  TertnUIan. 
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Grermans.  Hoschke,  the  learned  law-professor  at  Breslan, 
author  of  an  essay — in  many  respects  excellent — on  the  census 
at  the  birth  of  Christ,*  Neander,  Tholnck,  Wieseler,  and  others 
take  this  ground.f  We  will  notice  only  Huschke's  positions 
which  are  defended  at  length  and  with  quite  an  array  of  ez- 
aniples.  First,  he  adduces  instances  of  the  undoubted  use  of 
np&TOQ  with  a  genitive,  like  TtpArtpo^  or  irp6^  such  as  that  in 
John  i.,  16,  30,  hi  rcpckd^  poo  Ijp  :  xv.,  18,  Svt  ipk  irpwrou  5pwv 
fuiu4njx€if^  and  others  in  Greek  writers,  chiefly  of  ^a  later  age. 
An  analogous  construction  is  found  in  ii.  Maccab.  vii.,  41, 
"the  mother  died  after  the  sons,"  iaj^dnj  r&v  ulwp.  This 
usage  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  that  Jirst 
and  last^  the  extreme  terms  in  the  series  of  ordinals,  are  nat- 
urally conceived  of  in  their  relations  to  other  terms  following 
or  preceding  them,  whence  they  acquire  a  comparative  sense. 
Next  Huschke  calls  attention  to  those  forms  of  speech 
known  to  the  Greek  but  still  more  to  the  Latin,  where  a  par- 
ticiple agreeing  with  a  noun  performs  with  it  the  part  of  an  ab- 
stract noun  and  a  genitive,  as  perA  S6Xmva  olj[6p€POP^  after  the 
dqxirture  of  Solon,  from  Herodotus,  SipaKapjpjddpc  xTt(^opiuj]j 
at  the  same  time  wUh  the  founding  of  Carthage,  from  Dionys 
of  Halicamassus.  These  forms  of  expression  usually  follow  a 
preposition  in  both  languages,  as,  in  Qree\i,inl^JCi)poo  ^aae- 
Xbuopto^j  so  with  (far6,  as  d^r*  EbxXtldoo  ApYovzo^^from  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Eiidid.  So,  witBout  doubt,  iiuktl  might  have  said 
Ttpb  K.  '^Y^povtoomo^,  But  Huschke  again,  somewhat  unne- 
cessarily it  should  seem  for  his  cause,  finds  a  brevity  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  text,  such  as  we  see  in  Matt,  v.,  20,  ^'  unless 
your  righteousness  exceedjthe  scribes^'' — a  very  common  brachy- 

*  Uber  den  zar  Mil  der  gebuit  Jem  Chriati  gebaltenen  oentna,  Breelau,  1S40. 
This  WM  foUowed  by  Another  ezeellent  little  book — Uber  den  censuB  und  die 
SienerTer  faesnng  der  Mhern  Romiachen  Kaiaeneit,  Berlin,  1847.. 

t  Thia  opinion,  which  Wieaeler  long  ago  advocaied  in  hia  Chronologiaehe 
SjDOpee,  he  adherea  to  in  hia  Zeitreohnung  dea  Nenen  TeatameotB,  an  article  in 
Henog^s  Theol.  EncycL,  Supplement,  pobliahed  in  1866.  A  atill  later  writing  of  the 
aame  eminent  critic  and  chronologer, — Beitrage  zur  richtigen  wiirdigung  der 
ETangelien  nnd  der  Bvangeliachen  (Jeeohicbte,  (Gotha,  1869,) — ^reached  na  just 
as  thia  article  waa  about  to  be  pnt  into  type.  We  hare  delayed  the  printing  in 
order  to  make  oaraeWea  acquainted  with  hia  viewa,  and  will  gj^ve  a  brief  aynop* 
aia  of  them,  aa  far  as  may  be  neeeaaary,  at  the  end  of  the  preaent  Article. 
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logy  in  Greek.  So,  here,  before  or  earlier  than  Quirinitu,eke., 
would  mean  '^  earlier  than  the  census  which  took  place  iohen 
QuiriniuSj^^  etc.,  r^c  dtTtoy^pof^^  r^c  ywofiiwi^  being  to  be  sop- 
plied. 

The  reader  of  this  ingenious  bat  artificial  solution  can 
scnrcelj  avoid  the  feeling  that  it  is  devised  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
culty, honestly  no  doubt,  but  in  a  state  of  warped  {ndgmeot. 
As  Winer  puts  it,  (N.  Test.  Gram.  6th  ed.,  p.  219  of  the  Ger- 
man), the  natural  sense  of  the  words  being  that  ^^  this  census 
took  place  as  the  first  (census)  when  Quirinius  was  Governor  of 
Syria,"  how  could  Luke  express  a  very  different  thought  in  the 
same  language,  without  the  consciousness  that  he  would  be 
misunderstood ;  and  if  so^  how  could  he  write  thus  f  But 
waiving  this  objection,  no  example  has  been  adduced — we 
venture  to  say  none  can  be  adduced — ^in  which  np&zoz  or 
npintpo^  governs  a  genitive  with  a  participle.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  very  awkward,  if  not  impossible  Greek,  as  well 
as  unnatural,  since  npb  with  a  genitive  and  better ;r/>iy  iq  with  an 
infinitive  would  have  readily  been  thought  of  as  unambiguous 
and  admissible  expressions.''^ 

Having  thus  discussed  the  sense  of  v.  2,  we  add  an  observa- 
'tion  or  two  upon  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

1.  In  those  daySj  i.  e.  when  the  events  of  chapter  first  were 
happening.    These  words  are  not  to  be  pressed.    The  do^/ia 

*  A  monster  of  an  expreaiiioii,  if  it  have  any  analogy  with  the  ease  in  hand, 
has  been  found  by  Tholnek  in  the  Sept  Jer.  zxix.,  t,  **  TheM  are  the  wordi  of 

the  letter  that  Jeremiah  the  pn^et  aent after  that  Jeeoniah  —  had  dc^ 

parted,"  etc.  iartpov  i^e^B6vTo^  iexoviov,  etc.,  In  the  original,  ufter  tkt going  amt 
of  Jeeoniah.  Thus,  if  the  translation  followed  the  Hebrew,  vanpov  would  gov- 
Tem  the  followini^  words.  But  it  is  scarcely  eonoeiyable  that  the  translator 
could  have  taken  the  genitives  In  any  other  than  the  abaolnte  oonstmction.  wbeo, 
to  follow  the  Hebrew  oonstmetion,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  say  IcrBpov  ^ 
k^eWelv  texovlav,  etc.  The  sense*  then,  is  aflerwarda,  vthan  J,  hadgont  oirf,ece. 
And  yet  two  instances  of  a  strange  use  of  the  participle,  not  wholly  nnKke  the 
one  just  given,  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  explain  that  one  as  a  barbarous  soieeun. 
They  are  Jer.  xzxi.,  82,  cited  also  Hebr.  viiL,  9,  '*  In  the  day  of  my  takiii^  hM 
of  their  hand,"  h>  ^pikp^  kwtXapofitvov,  etc,  and  Baruch  iL,  88,  ^  As  thoa  apakest 
by  thy  servant  Moses  in  the  day  of  thy  commanding  him  to  write  the  law,  ete.,* 
iv  ifikfHf  kvretXafitvov  aw  txbri^t  etc.  In  the  Hebrew  the  infinitive  waa  used  ia 
the  first  instance,  and  must  have  been  found  in  the  original  text  of  Bartich. 
Why  did  the  translator  avoid  an  eaay  construction  fiuniliar  to  the  Greeks  by 
using  the  participle  ? 
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may  have  ^^  gone  tbrth  "  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
If  there  was  a  general  census  at  all,  it  must  have  been  no  small 
or  short  labor  to  take  it  over  the  empire,  and  it  may  have  be' 
gun  or  ended  sooner  in  one  province  than  in  another. 

2.  27ie  whole  world.  We  may  regard  it  as  conceded  that 
this  does  not  mean  the  land  of  Jndea — ths  whole  inhabited 
landy  but  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  whether  directly  under 
Koman  sway,  or  as  Judea  then  was,  indirectly. 

3.  ^Anofpaup^.  This  word,  it  is  said,  differs  from  daroTifjajmQ^ 
which  includes  the  notion  of  report  and  estimation  of  property. 
Butd^o^'/oo^i^  often  and  usually  containsthe  samenotions,as  may 
be  shown  by  copious  examples,  of  which  we  give  one  or  two 
from  Dio  Cassius  in  a  note.*^  Of  course  this  word  would  not 
imply  that  a  levy  of  tribute  neo«8«an7y  followed,  but  this  was 
the  purpose  of  it.  A  mere  enumeration  of  inhabitants,  or  one 
including  population  and  property  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
information  concerning  the  provinces  might  be  called  an 
djcoypayij^  as  even  cenetis  was  occasionally  used  in  a  somewhat 
large  sense.  But  here  the  act  of  persons  going  to  the  cities  of 
their  origin  or  ancestry  shows  that  a  mere  censns  of  population 
conld  not  have  been  thought  of.  Moreover,  this  dxafpntpTj  is 
spoken  of  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  the  others  had  undoubt- 
edly profeeeione  of  property  in  view. 

This  census  took  place,  etc.  A  question  may  be  raised 
whether  here  Luke  meant  to  speak  of  a  time  when  the  general 
census  everywhere  was  going  on,  or  only  that  of  Judea  and 

*  The  Qsaal  ezpr«nioD  in  Dio  CaM.  Is  aircypa^  nouloBat^  and  that,  whether  a 
Roman  or  a  proTincial  census  is  spoken  of.  Examples  of  a  Roman  ooonr,  in 
which  ancypapaX  is  used  in  zliil.,  24,  liii.,  1,  Ut.,  86,  !▼.,  18;  Comp.  also  zUy.,  78 » 
lii.,  17, 18,  Ut.,  28.  Examples  of  a  provincial  occur  in  liii.,  28,  (727  a.  u.)  lix., 
22»  (792  a.  u.)  In  the  last  Caligula,  being  short  of  mooey  in  Oaul,  while  gam* 
bliog  with  dice,  asked  for  toq  tov  TaXaruv  airoypa^^  and  bad  the  richest  proprie- 
tors put  to  death  in  order  to  raise  the  money.  It  is  remarked  by  a  Roman  lawyer, 
perhaps  Cervidins  Scaevola,  in  Buschke's  recent  edition  of  the  Jurisprud.  Ante* 
Justin  quad  supers.  (Berl.,  1867),  that  the  word  ctfuus  was  especially  applicable 
to  the  Roman  census—i  e.  as  including  all  the  formalities  dril  and  saered  there 
obeerred,  while  the  term  profunonet  was  more  appropriate  to  the  proTiocial  de- 
clarations of  property,  etc.,  which  was  a  term  already  in  use  at  Rome  for  that 
part  of  the  whole  operation  denoted  by  the  census  in  a  limited  sense.  But  the 
term  census  itself  is  alfo  used  for  what  the  provincials  had  to  do.  Comp.  Tac 
AnnaL  I,  81  (767  a.  u.)  Oirmanieum  agendo  OaUitarvm  CenMuHwfH  tnftfiftaii. 
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Syria.  The  first  naturally  Baf2$:eBtB  itself  as  his  meaning,  and 
yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  fair  to  suppose  him  to  pasg 
over  in  thought  from  the  general  to  the  looal  oeosus,  from  the 
Eoman  Empire  to  Syria,  or  even  to  Judea,  and  to  indicate  the 
time  of  the  latter.  This  may  be  called  an  inaccnracy,  but  it 
is  one  which  a  historian  driving  towards  a  main  point,  and  re- 
gardless of  extraneous  particulars,  might  naturally  &11  into. 
This  view  of  the  transition  of  thought  must  be  taken,  nnlsBS 
we  conceive  of  the  Evangelist,  as  supposing  that  all  persoos 
through  the  empire,  and  not  merely  taxable  persons  in  Jndea, 
went  to  their  respective  cities  (of  domicilor  of  origin)  in  or- 
der to  go  through  with  the  forms  of  the  census. 

jBeccmse  he  woe  of  the  house^  etc.  It  is  plain  that  the  nar- 
rative, as  it  came  into  Luke's  hands,  accounted  for  Joseph's 
going  to  Bethlehem  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
census,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  of  David's  stock,  and  not  on 
the  ground  that  he  held  property  there. 

To  he  iaased  unth  Mary.  Here  the  natural  order  suggests 
that  Mary  went  to  be  registered  as  well  as  Joseph.  In  otiier 
words,  cbv  MapeAfi  is  to  be  taken  not  only  with  di/i^  but  with 
the  nearer  word  dacoypdilfaaOaii  also.  Otherwise  Lnke  would 
have  written,  Joseph  went  up  with  Mary,  etc,  to  Bethlehem, 
etc.  And  yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  owing  to  the  crowd  of 
particulars  relating  to  Joseph  which  were  to  be  inserted  in  one 
sentence,  he  may  have  chosen  an  order  of  words  not  free  from 
ambiguity,  and  may  not  have  intended  to  convey  the  thought 
that  Mary  was  to  be  ''taxed"  also.  And  here  the  question 
naturally  comes  in,  what  is  the  relation  of  owtq  ipc&<p  to  the 
leading  part  of  the  sentence.  It  can  denote  ^^  because  she 
was  ejiajo^y^  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be  that 
Joseph  went  up  with  Mary  because  she  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  left  behind,  or  that  he  went  up  to  be  taxed  with  her  be- 
cause, being  in  that  situation,  she  was  liable  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates  who  took  the  census.  The  latter  is  wholly  im- 
probable. The  plain  explanation  is  that  this  clause  renders  no 
reason,  but  only  states  a  fact,  out  of  which  the  events  of  the 
next  verse  derive  their  explanation. 

IL  The  next  point  which  demands  our  attention  is  the  part 
which  Quirinius  could  have  taken  in  a  census  which  was  going 
on  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
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Here  one  thing  is  certain — that  he  was  not  President  of 
Syria  until  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  therefore 
not  until  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  unless  the  narrative  of  Mat- 
thew is  to  be  entirely  rejected,  nay,  fnrther,  unless  Luke  him- 
self is  to  be  taxed  with  error,  when  he  describes  the  events  in 
general  of  his  first  chapter  as  occurring  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
the  King. 

The  succession  of  imperial  legates  in  Syria  for  many  years 
before  the  death  of  Herod  is  established  by  Josephus,  and  in 
part  by  other  concurrent  testimony.  To  go  no  further  back 
than  the  year  741 II.  C.=18  B.  C,  when  M.  Agrippa  left  the 
East,  which  he  had  been  governing  with  a  proconsular  power 
like  that  of  his  father-in-law  Augustus,  he  was  succeeded  by 
a  consular  man,  M.  Titius,  whom  Herod,  on  his  way  to  Rome 
about  the  year  78I:,*  found  at  Antioch  in  'the  government  of 
the  province,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  with  Archelans, 
King  of  Cappadocia.  (Jos.  Antiq.,  xvi.,  8,  §  6.)  Strabo  also 
speaks  of  him  (xvi.,  p.  615),  as  rdv  iitcararouvTa  r^  SoploQ, 
On  or  soon  after  Herod's  return  from  Eome,  that  king  had  an 
interview  with  Satnminus,  i.  e.  C.  Sentius  Satuminus,  Gov- 
ernor of  Syria  (Jos.  xvi.,  9.  §  1),  and  he  was  succeeded,  as  Jo- 
•ephus  expressly  says  (xvii.,  5,  §2),  by  Quintilius  Varus.  The 
Jewish  historian  has  no  occasion  to  speak  of  Yarns  until  near 
the  time  of  Herod's  death,  when  the  king's  son,  Antipater, 
was  brought  to  trial.  He  is  thus  spoken  of:  ^^  Quintilius  Ya- 
ms happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  who  had  been 
sent  as  a  successor  of  Satuminus  in  his  Syrian  Presidency, 
and  had  come  there  [i.  e.  to  Jerusalem]  of  his  own  free  will, 
to  give  counsel  to  Herod  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  affairs  at 
his  request."  From  this  we  must  not  infer  that  Josephus  sup- 
posed him  to  have  arrived  within  his  Presidency  just  before 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  simply  makes  a  rhetorical 
contrast  between  the  ofiSce  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  the 
basiness  which  led  him  voluntarily  out  of  his  proper  province 
to  that  city.f    But  whether  Josephus  thought  so  or  not,  we 

*  The  time  CMDot  be  fixed  vith  eatire  eertainty. 

f  H.  GerlAcfa,  in  his  hroekiw  entitled  "die  Rom.  SuUhalter  in  Syrien  nnd 
Jiid»a,*'eto,  Berlin,  1866,  seeme  to  moke  thie  inferenoe  in  regerd  to  whmt  Joeephat 
supposed. 
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have  certain  proof  that  Yarns  had  been  eotne  time  in  the 
province.  There  are  three  coins  of  Antioch  described  by  Eckhel 
(Doctr.  numm.iii.,  p.  275)  with  the  legend  ANTIOXEQN  EIII 
OTAPOr,  and  the  years  EK,  <:K,  ZK.  That  the  era  to  which 
these  years  pertain  is  the  Actiac,  i.  e.  that  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tinra,  September  2,  728  U.  0.=31  B.  C,  is  made  ont  beyond 
question  by  Noris  and  Eckhel.  The  years  then  begin  Sept.  3, 
747=7,  and  end  Sept.  1,  750=4. 

The  year  750  was  the  year  of  Herod's  death.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  nnmber  of  independent  proofs,  for  which  we  refer 
to  Wieseler's  Synopsis,  and  especially  to  Clinton's  Fasti  Hd- 
lenici,  vol.  iii.,  under  the  year.  We  only  mention  one  evidence 
which  seems  impregnable, — ^the  eclipse  that  took  place  shortly 
before  Herod's  death  and  during  his  last  illness.  Certain  men, 
among  whom  was 'Matthias,  son  of  Margolothus,  understand- 
ing that  he  was  desperately  ill,  conspired  to  take  down  a  golden 
eagle  that  he  had  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple, 
and,  on  learning  a  report  of  his  death,  cut  down  the  ornament 
at  mid  day,  while  many  were  in  the  vicinity.  They  were  smed, 
and  this  Matthias,  with  some  others,  was  burnt  alive.  ^^  And 
the  moon  was  eclipsed  the  same  night,"  says  Josephus  (Ant. 
xvii.,  6,  §  2-4 ;  B.  J.  i.,  82,  §  4).  This  eclipse,  according  to 
Fetavius,  happened  in  the  Julian  year  42,  or  760=4,  on  the  ISth 
of  March,  three  hours  before  sunrise.  Its  beginning  he  sets 
at  1°  24',  its  end  at  4^  9',  its  extent  at  6  digits.  Ideler.  with 
the  better  tables  of  our  day,  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  old  Jesuit.  "In  the  night,"  says  he,  "between 
o/  March  12th  and  13th  of  75^  U.  0.,  or  the  year  4  before  our 
era,  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  accurate  calculations.  According  to  the  solar  tables 
of  DeLambre,  and  the  Mayor-Mason  lunar  tables,  its  banning 
took  place  at  Jerusalem — two  hours  thirteen  minutes  from  Paris 
— at  V  48',  and  its.  end  at  4^  12'  in  the  morning.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eclipse,  at  3  o'clock,  its  magnitude  amounted  to  4.7 
digits  on  the  northern  side  of  the  disk.  The  ensuing  full 
moon,  the  first  in  the  spring,  determined  without  doubt  the 
time  of  the  passover,  and  hence  the  King's  death  most  hare 
occurred  in  the  first  days  of  April,  as  well  as  of  Nisau.  This 
being  assumed,  all  the  chronological  indications  of  this  event 
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appear  completely  correct,  and,  moreover,  it  ongbt  to  be  said 
that  in  the  year  75^,  no  other  ecIipBC  of  the  moon  took  place, 
which  was  visible  at  Jerasalem.  In  the  year  751,  to  which 
some  wonld  assign  Herod's  death,  there  was  no  eclipse  of  the 
moon  at  all."* 

Herod  died  between  the  night  of  this  eclipse  and  the  pass- 
over,  that  is  within  the  month  before  the  next  full  moon,  and 
at  a  time  so  near  to  the  passovsr  that  the  seven  days'  mourning 
had  scarcely  ended — ^it  would  seem — when  it  began.  (Comp. 
Jos.  Ant.  xvii.,  8,  §  1,  9,  §3). 

It  is  objected  by  a  Gherman  writer,  B5sch,  in  the  Jahrbiicher 
far  Deutsche  Theologie,  xi.,  1,  that  a  month  is  too  short  a  time 
to  contain  all  the  events  between  the  eclipse  and  the  pass- 
over.  And  if  this  were  so,  we  should  have  to  conclude  that 
Herod  lingered  more  than  a  year  until  near  the  passover  of 
751.  If  thii  could  he  made  out^  it  would  have  on  important 
hearing  on  the  question  of  our  Lord^e  hirt/ij  hut  would  have 
no  significance^  as  far  as  the  Presidency  of  Quirinius  is  eon- 
cemed.  Whenever  Herod  died,  Yarns  remained  in  his  office 
for  months  afterwards.  But  the  objection  is  without  weight,  as 
we  have  convinced  ourselves  by  a  careful  examination  of 
Josephns.  The  month  was  full,  but  not  overfull,  of  events, 
and  the  historian  evidently  thought  that  Herod  died  before  the 
next  passover. 

Not  long  after  the  passover,  Archelaus  finds  it  necessary  to 
go  to  Rome  in  order  to  have  the  kingdom  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  Emperor,  and  during  his  absence  dangerous  commotions  in 
Judea  required  the  presence  of  the  President  of  Syria  in  that 
country  with  a  Koman  army.  Varus  relieves  the  troops  be- 
sieged in  the  city,  quells  the  rebellion  in  the  land,  and  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus  (Hist,  v.,  §  9), — ^in  contradiction,  however,  as  to 
that  particular,  with  Josephus — ^is  personally  concerned  in  put- 
ting down  the  movement  of  one  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod  who 
had  been  set  up  as  king  by  his  followers  (Jos.  xvii.,  10,  §  6). 
After  his  march  back  to  Antioch  we  hear  no  more  of  Varus 
in  these  quarters.  He  may  have  continued  after  750,  or  have 
given  place  to  a  successor  in  that  year. 

*  PetftYioi,  Doctr.  temp.  Book  zi.,  cap.  61.    Ideler't  Handbuoh  ii.,  891,  et  Mq. 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  our  Lord  was  bom  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  Quirinins  can  have  had  no  agency  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  in  a  census  that  was  then  b^'nning  in  that 
province.  There  are,  however,  two  possibilities  consiateDt 
with  the  account  in  Luke,  as  well  as  with  that  in  Matthew. 
Either  there  was  an  earlier  census,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
commissioner^  which  gave  rise  to  his  being  called,  somewhat 
inaccurately  by  Luke,  governor  of  Syria,  or  he  was  president 
of  Syria  after  Yams,  and  conUai/ued  a  census  which  had  been 
begun  before,  and  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth. 
We  propose  to  look  at  these  possibilities,  taking  np  the  last 
mentioned  first,  and  then  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  general 
census  at  the  close  of  onr  essay. 

Was  Quirinins  the  emperor's  l^^te  in  Syria  twice,  and  if 
so,  to  wliat  year  can  his  first  legation  be  referred  ?  Perhaps  it 
will  be  the  clearest  and  briefest  way  of  examining  this  question 
to  put  down  first  in  the  text  what  we  Icam  about  this  man 
from  ancient  authorities^ 

1.  He  was  a  man  of  interior  origin,  no  way  connected  with 
the  patrician  Sulpicii,  bom  at  Lanuvium.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  activity  in  military  and  other  service,  and  wai 
raised  to  the  consulship.     (Tac.  Annal.  iii.,  48). 

2.  His  consulship  belongs  to  the  year  742= 1 2,  when  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala  Appianus  was  his  colleague.  He  held  the  offiee 
part  of  the  year,  when  L.  Yolusius  Satnminus  took  his  place. 
Yalgius  also  was  consul  in  the  same  year  instead  of  Yalmns, 
deceased,  and  his  name  appears  as  a  colleague  of  Quirinins  on 
several  inscriptions  in  the  Orelli-Henzen  Sylloge  (Noa.  3,693, 
4,471,  7,041).  In  one  of  these  his  name  is  written  out  fall  and 
the  cognomen  is  Quirinio.  This  reading,  that  of  the  Medioean 
manuscript  of  Tacitus,  the  Greek  tbrm  of  his  name  Kupijvtoc 
in  Josephus,  and  the  N.  T.,  Kopiyto^  in  Strabo  xii.,  p.  669,  and 
in  the  heading  of  Dio  Cass.  liv.,  like  KoptvoQ  for  Qnirinus, 
^  and  long  i  being  to  some  extent  even  then  interchangeable), 
all  show,  what  the  older  scholars  of  repute  and  the  best  modem 
ones  admit,  that  his  name  ended  in  tiMr.  If  some  manoscripta 
have  the  reading  Quirinns,  it  may  be  explained  by  the  not  un- 
common practice  of  the  Latins  of  leaning  an  /  upon  or  making 
it  coalesce  with  a  preceding  N.  Quirinins  is  indeed  a 
family  name,  and  as  such  would  have  been  unfit  for  a  cogno- 
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men,  bat  at  this  age  the  old  rales  regarding  names  began  to 
be  overstepped.* 

3.  He  was  a  Provincial  Oovernor  in  Africa.  According  to 
Zumpt  his  ofiSce  was  that  of  Proconsul  of  the  Koman  Province 
of  Africa,  which  was  then  given  to  a  man  who  had  filled  the 
Consukhip,  but  not  until  an  interval  had  elapsed,  since  his 
Consulship,  of  five  years.  The  office  itself  was  an  annual  one 
and  hence  he  might  have  held  it  during  the  year  718=6.  The 
objections  to  this  view,  and  the  greater  probability  that  he 
was,  while  a  man  of  only  prsdtorian  dignity,  Gh)vernor  of  the 
province  of  Orete  and  Gyrene,  will  afterwards  appear. 

That  he  was  concerned  in  wars  in  Africa  appears  from 
Floras  (iv.,  12,  §  41),  and  from  that  author  only.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  victories  of  Cossns  (i.  e.  Oossus  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
Consul,  7o8=l  B.  C,  Proconsul  in  Africa,  759=6  A.  D.,) 
over  the  Gsdtali,  by  which  he  obtained  the  name  of  Gsetulicus 
and  the  omwmenta  triumphalia^  Floras  adds  that  ''  Augustus 
gave  the  business  of  subduing  the  Marmaridas  and  Garaman- 
tes  to  Quirinius  (in  the  Mss.  Quirinio,  or  per  Quirinium).  He 
too  might  have  gone  home  with  the  title  Marmaricns,  but  he 
was  more  modest  [than  Cossas  was]  in  the  value  he  put  on  his 
victory."  It  is  probable  that  Florns  mentions  these  men  in  the 
order,  not  of  time,  but  of  place,  passing  in  review  the  transac- 
tions from  West  to  East. 

4.  He  subjugated,  and  in  part  deported  from  their  country, 
a  troublesome  little  nation  in  or  near  rough  Cilicia,  the  Homo- 
nadenses,  in  conflict  with  whom  Amyntas,  King  of  Galatia, 
had  been  killed  a  number  of  years  before  (in  729=35).  What 
led  to  these  summary  measures  now,  unless  their  general  pre- 
datory habits,  we  are  not  informed.  The  words  of  Tacitus,  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  referring  to  that  transaction  are 
*^  Mox  expugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castellis  in- 
signia triumphi  adeptus,"  in  which  maaOj  referring  back  to  his 
Consulship,  is  not  to  be  pressed,  any  more  than  in  Suet.  Nero, 
§  6,  '^  mox  adoptatus  est,"  where  an  interval  of  eleven  years 

*  Sm  Mpeeifttty  Nipperdej  on  Tke.  Annal.  it,  80.    For  the  /leAoing  on  the  N 
in  iiMcriptions  oontnltZell,  Bdm.  £pigrnpblk  ii.,  p.  46. 
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occurred.  Strabo  gives  a  fall  aoconnt  of  this  affair  in  book 
xii.,  6,  §  6,  p.  569. 

5.  He  was  appointed  rector  or  one  of  the  reeiore$  of  OainB 
CsBBar  when  he  went  into  the  East,  after  his  adoption  bj  his 
grandfather,  inyested  with  proconsular  power.  Tadtas  con- 
tinnes,  ^'Datntqne  rector  C.  CsBsari  Armeniam  obtiBenti, 
Tiberium  qnoqae  Rhodi  agentem  coluerat" 

This  is  an  important  date,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it 
more  accnratelj,  several  other  events,  not  immediate! j  affect- 
ing Qairinias,  need  to  be  looked  at.  0.  Csasar  spent  his  eonsalar 
year,  754==  A.  D.  1,  abroad,  and  mast  have  gone  abroad  late 
in  the  year  preceding.  For  Yelleios  (ii.,  100)  says:  "  Breve 
ab  hoc  [that  is  from  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Jolia,  his 
mother]  intercesserat  spatium,  cam  0.  Osasar,  ante  aliis  pro- 
vinciis  ad  visendum  obitis,  ad  Syriam  missas,  convento  prios 
Tiberio,  varie  se  gessit."  Jnlia  was  banished,  as  GSintoo 
(anno  762)  shows  after  Noris,  late  in  762=s2 ;  so  that  theyoong 
CsBsar  could  have  left  Borne  in  758.  Of  his  year  in  the  Gon- 
snlsbip  (754),  the  second  of  the  decrees  of  the  Pisan  colony, 
commonly  called  the  Ocenotaphia  Pisana,  speaks  thoa :  "  Poet 
consulatum,  quem  ultra  finis  extremas  populi  Bomani  beUnm 
gerens  feliciter  peregerat."*  On  his  way  eastward  he  met,  or 
was  met  by  Tiberius,  his  stepfather,  then  in  a  kind  of  exile  at 
Rhodes.  They  met  at  Chios  or  Samos  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.,  11,  Vel- 
eins,  u.  s.,  Sneton.  Tiber.  §  19).  The  year  754  was  marked 
by  his  conference  with  Phraatee,  of  which  Yelleios  was  a 
spectator,  being  then  in  the  army.  Phraates  gave  him  pro<^ 
of  the  perfidy  of  Lollius,  his  rector,  who  soon  afterwards  A\s^ 
as  did  Censorinus,  whom  Znmpt  regards,  withoat  oonvincing 
reason,  as  another  of  his  reetorSy  in  the  same  provinces.  (YelL 
u.  s.)    This  interview  with  Phraatee  is  assigned  to  A«  D.  2  by 


*  The«e  marbles  are  the  tubjeot  of  Cardinal  Nona  or  Norinas'  leaned 
mentary,  entitled  CceDOtaphia  Pieana,  the  reprint  of  which  in  the  Gnenoa-Bor- 
mann  Thesaurnis,  vol  yiil,  part  8,  we  baTe  constantly  used  in  thta  Article.  IV 
inscriptions  have  often  been  reprinted,  as  by  Zell,  in  his  Handb.  d.  Rom.  Epigr^ 
after  Gorio's  text,  vol.  i,  869s878.  Noris,  cf  Iriah  descent,  bom  at  yaroBa»  in 
1681,  an  Augustin  friar  at  Rimini,  then  Librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1692»  and 
created  Cardinal  in  1695,  published  also  a  history  of  Peiagianiam,  a  work  en- 
titled Epochs  regum  Syromacedonnm,  and  other  worka    He  died  in  1*704. 
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Clinton,  but  he  seemB  to  be  mieled  by  a  false  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  Velleins.*  In  the  same  year,  before  the  deatli  of 
Lncins  Osesar,  younger  brother  of  Cains,  Tiberias  returned  to 
Borne.  For  the  death  of  Lucins  at  Marseilles  took  place,  as 
Koris  and  Clinton  after  him  have  determined,  in  Angust  of 
A.  D.  2.  And  according  to  Yelleius,  again, ''  Ante  ntriusque  ho- 
ruin  obitnm  [that  is  before  either  of  the  young  Csasars  died], 
patre  tuo,  P.  Yinicio  consule,  Tiberius  Nero  reversus  Rhode 
incredibili  IsBtitia  patriam  repleverat."  But  Yinicius,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  fHend  of  Yelleius,  was  Consul  with  Alphinins  in 
A.  D.  2.  In  this  year  also  troubles  broke  out  in  Armenia, 
whereas  there  had  been,  as  Dio  Cass,  says,  no  hostilities  in  the 
previous  year.  The  young  Caasar  was  treacherously  wounded 
under  the  walls  of  Artageira.  After  this  he  lost  his  health 
and  languished,  and  died  at  Limyra,  in  Lyoia,  Feb.  21,  A.  D. 
4=757. 

It  results  from  this  exposition  that  Qnirinius  must  have  paid 
court  to  Tiberius  in  Rhodes,  before  August  of  A.  D.  2. =755, 
before  which  time  the  latter  had  returned  to  Rome,  and  that 
he  may  have  gone  into  the  East  sometime  in  753,  if  not  already 
there,  which  is  quite  probable. 

6.  He  married  Lepida,  a  woman  of  the  highest  patrician 
blood,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Lucius  Caesar.  Tliis  must 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Lucins,  in  August, 
A.  D.  2. =775.  For  the  divorce  and  trial  of  Lepida  occurred, 
as  Suetonius  says,  in  the  twentieth  year  after  their  marriage, 
and  is  assigned  by  Tacitus  to  A.  D.  20. =773.  Suetonius 
makes  the  time  too  long,  but  if  we  assume  that  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  775,  and  count  both  years,  we  make  nine- 
teen, so  that  the  biographer  is  not  much  out  of  the  way.f 

7.  He  was  president  or  emperor's  legate  in  Syria  in  6, 
A.  D.=759,  sent  there  just  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus. 

'This  IB  a  remark  of  Fttter,  Q«flch.  Rome,  iii.,  p.  76. 

f  The  words  of  Snetonliu  (Tib.  §  49)  are  "  condemnatam  et  generofissimain 
feminam,  LepSdam,  in  gratiam  Qairini  praediritia  et  orbi,  qnt  dimtasam  earn  a 
matrimonio  post  vioeMlmQm  annam,  veneni  olim  in  ae  eomparati  argnebat** 
The  fuller  aoeooot  In  Tadtos  Annal,  ill.,  22-28,  ia  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
The  claosee  ^'defertnr  simidaylsse  paitam  ez  Qairinio ; — Quirinios  post  dictum 
repadium  adhne  infensos ; — Soanro  qui  filinm  ez  ea  geonerat ; — apemit  HberiiiB 
compertmn  sibl  etiam  ez  P.  Qairini  servia  Teneno  eiun  a  Lepida  petitam,"  will  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  the  leading  ikcts. 
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(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.,  1,  §  1).  "  Cyrenins  came  into  Jndea, 
which  had  become  an  appendage  of  Syria,  d:roTefaja6/£ev6^  re 
abrcju  rdc  obmaCy  xai  datodioaSfjtevo^  rd  ^Apj^tXdou  j^ftaxay 
With  him  came  Coponius  as  procarator  of  Jndea.  (ibid). 
The  time  is  determined  both  by  Dio  Cass,  Iv.,  25,  27,  who  iu- 
clndes  this  event  under  the  consulship  of  ^milius  Lepidos 
and  Lucius  Arruntius,  and  by  dates  drawn  from  Joeephos, 
for  which  Clinton  (F.  H.,  iii.,  anno  750)  may  be  consulted. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing,  as  a  recent 
Catholic  writer  has  done,  that  he  was  now  not  an  ordinary 
praeses  or  legatt^j  but  a  legatus  ad  census  accipiendos,  lor  be 
is  called  by  Josephus  a  dacuoddrij^  ro5  eOvooCj  and  he  exercised 
the  highest  civil  power,  in  removing  one  high  priest  from 
his  office  and  putting  another  in  his  place.* 

8.  The  divorce  from  Lepida,  in  the  year  773= A.  D.  20. 
(Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  u.  s). 

9.  His  death  in  774= A.  D.  21.    Tacitus  Annal.  iii.  45. 

So  much  for  Qnirinius.  The  question  now  arises  whether 
before  his  presidency  in  6  A.  D.,  he  could  have  held  the  same 
office  in  the  Syrian  province.     Here  we  notice 

1.  That  he  was  immediately  preceded,  it  is  probable,  when 
he  held  his  last  presidency,  by  L.  Yolusius  Saturninns^  who 
had  been  consul  suffectus  in  his  room  (742=12  B.  O).  and 
whose  death  in  773  =  A.  D.  [20,  is  noticed  by  Tacitus,  Annal. 
iii.,  30.  The  fact  of  the  legation  of  Volusins  in  Syria  was 
unknown  to  the  earlier  writers  on  this  text,  and  on  the  era  of 
our  Lord's  birth  ;  it  is  ascertained  by  a  coin  of  the  same  AcUac 
era  with  those  which  record  the  name  of  Varus,  and  contains 
the  legend  AvTeoj[ia}v  inl  laroopvboo  OuoXo.  with  the  year  £J, 
i.  e.  the  35th  year  from  Sept.  2,  728,  or  757.t  As,  according 
to  received  usage  in  the  emperor's  provinces,  he  woald  hold 


*  We  get  our  information  conoeming  this  theory  of  Dr.  Aberle  of  Tabiagn. 
from  AH  article  of  Hilgenfeld*!,  in  his  Zeitsohr.  £  Wiasenech.  TheoL  for  186^  p- 
408.  The  Article  is  of  no  especial  importanoe.  Of  as  little  is  the  part  of  the 
*'  Halben  und  Ganzen,"  of  Strauss,  relating  to  this  question.  (Beri.  18S5}.  Tki* 
passage  io  the  work  of  Strauss  is  animadverted  upon  by  Znmpt  in  the  JErai^ 
EirchoDzdt.  Oct  1865,  who  shows  that  Strauss  is  unacquainted  with  the  more 
modern  discussions  on  this  subject  proceeding  from  clsBsieal  sdkolaft. 

t  Eckhel  ui.,  2Y5,  276. 
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his  o£Soe  not  leas  than  three  years,  and  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  any  other  president  governed  Syria  during  the  short 
period  before  759,  when  Quirinius  came,  we  may  give  him 
the  years  between  766  and  759.* 

2.  At  what  time  Yams  left  his  post  in  Syria,  we  are  no- 
where informed.  He  was  there,  as  we  have  seen,  io  748-750, 
and  may  have  come  in  747,  and  remained  until  751,  or  even 
later.  If  he  went  into  the  East  in  748  and  staid  through  752, 
his  time  of  five  years  service  would  just  reach  the  time  when 
C.  Cffisar  received  his  proconsular  power  for  that  part  of  the 
world. 

8.  It  is  supposed  by  Noris,  and  Zumpt  has  further  developed 
the  supposition,  that  one  or  more  of  the  rcctores  of  the  young 
CsBsar  were  presidents  of  Syria  during  his  stay  in  the  east. 
Tins,  to  say  the  least,  is  uncertain.  When  Caius  Csesar  was 
sent  eastward,  Augustus,  according  to  Zonaras  (Annal.  x,  36) 
who  must  have  copied  or  abridged  a  lost  passage  in  the  55th 
book  of  Dio  Cassius,  ^'  gave  him  the  proconsular  power  and  a 
wife,  that  from  this  also  he  might  gain  some  additional  dignity, 
xau  ol  xat  ou/a^uXou^  npoairaiSeJ'^  These  catinseUars  can  have 
been  none  other  than  the  rectarea  of  Tacitus  and  the  modera- 
tares  of  Yelleius,  the  first  of  whom  names  only  Quirinius,  and 
the  latter  only  LoUius  and — ^as  Zumpt  thinks — Censorinus. 
When  Agrippa  had  the  same  authority  in  the  East,  there  was 
no  governor  of  Syria  besides.  Why  should  there  be  govern- 
ors now,  when  the  young  CsBsar,  liis  son,  had  an  equal 
dignity  t  At  most,  these  counsellors  can  have  been  his  legates, 
appointed  and  forced  on  him  by  his  grandfather,  in  command 
of  the  legions  of  Syria,  one  or  more  of  them,  but  not  legates 
of  the  emperor.  We  conclude,  then,  from  this  analogy,  that, 
between  some  part  of  758  and  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Volnsius  to  the  presidency  of  Syria, — which  is  to  be  assigned 
probably  to  some  part  of  the  year  756, — there  were  no  presi- 
dents of  Syria.  In  766  Caius  Csasar  was  wounded,  atter 
which  his  health  sank  and  he  threw  up  the  cares  of  his  oflSce.f 

*  See  eepecielly  Zampt ,  v.  »-.  ii.  8S. 

f  In  saying  ihit  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Quiriniot,  having  been  or  being 
president  of  Syria,  became  a  rector  of  the  yonng  Oasear,  bnt  that  there  it  no 
evidence  that  the  office  of  reetor  brought  with  it  the  other.  There  is  no  eyi. 
dance  that  Lollius  was  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  province. 
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4.  There  remaiDB,  then,  the  interval  between  the  end  of  die 
l^ration  of  Varus — whenever  it  was,  whether  in  750  or  later— 
and  Bometime  in  753  for  another  president  of  Syria.  Was 
that  president  Qpirinius?  Was  he  there  perhaps  when  the 
yonng  Caesar  came  into  the  province,  and  was  he  thos  natnrallj 
appointed  to  be  one  of  his  connsellorsf 

5.  The  arguments  for  his  being  there  about  this  time  are 
two,  one  drawn  from  his  defeat  of  the  Homonadenaes,  and  the 
other  from  an  inscription  of  which  we  propose  presently  to 
speak.  In  considering  these  argnments  we  shall  draw  freely 
from  Znmpt's  essay  already  often  mentioned,  and  from  other 
sources. 

Quirinius,  when  he  subjugated  these  mountaineers,  com- 
manded  an  army,  and,  being  a  consular  man,  must,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  commanded  a  consular,  and 
even  an  imperial  province,  as  there  was  generally  no  army  in 
a  senatorial  province.  These  limitations  will  exelnde  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  as  being  either  entrusted  to  men  of  a  rank 
below  the  consular,  or — as  was  probably  true  of  proconsular 
Asia, — as  being  without  an  army.  This  province,  moreova^, 
was  rather  too  far  off  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Where  exactly  the  Homonadenses  lived  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Tacitus  assigns  them  to  Cilicia,  Strabo  to  Pisidia 
or  Isauria,  or  to  Cilicia,  Pliny  makes  them  conterminoas  with 
the  Isaurians.  They  may  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia,  which,  at  the  time  of 
these  events,  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  rough  Cilicia. 
But  it  is  really  of  minor  importance  to  settle  this  point,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  Yarns  went  out  of  his  own  province 
.  with  his  army  to  quell  the  commotions  in  Jndea,  then  nnder 
a  king,  so  a  Syrian  president  would  without  seruple  have  sent 
or  led  his  army  into  the  neighboring  Cilicia  for  the  same 
reason. 

Archbishop  Usher  thought  that  Quirinius  was  proconsul  of 
Cilicia  when  these  events  took  place.  The  supposition  cannot 
be  defended,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  Cilicia  was  at  tliis 
time  united  to  Syria.  This  province,  greatly  reduced  in  its 
extent  since  the  times  of  Cicero,  was  at  one  time  united  with 
Cyprus  nnder  one  proconsul ;  and  in  729=25.  B.  C,  became 
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aa  imperial  province,  but  ia  732=22  B.  C,  wae  given  back  to 
the  Senate.  In  734=20  B.  C,  it  was  separated  from  Gjpras, 
over  which  was  now  placed  a  propraetor  with  the  name  and 
style  of  a  proconsul.  Such  was  Sergius  Panlus.  Cilicia  now 
formed  an  imperial  province,  and  after  Augustus  was  govern- 
ed by  a  legatue  pro  prcBtore^  but  we  have  no  information  how 
it  was  governed  from  734  until  Augustus  died,  and«  for  some- 
time afterward.  Several  cases  of  interference  in  Cilician 
affairs  on  the  part  of  Syrian  presidents — those  namely  re- 
corded by  Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.,  78-80,  vi.,  41,  xii.,  55,  seem  to 
show  that  they  had  a  right  so  to  do,  and  Gilicia  being  a 
country  with  unquiet  mountaineers  in  or  around  it,  there  was 
a  kind  of  necessity  in  connecting  it  with  a  province,  where  a 
large  army  was  indispensable. 

These  considerations  render  it  probable  that  when  Quirinius 
subjugated  these  barbarians,  he  was  president  of  Syria.  And 
the  time  can  have  just  preceded  that  when  he  became  rector 
of  the  young  Csasar,  if  Tacitus,  in  the  passage  so  often  refer- 
red to,  has  not  violated  historical  sequence.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  the  insignia  triumphi  which  he  obtained  for  this 
snccessfnl  enterprise  shows  him  to  have  been  acting  as  empe- 
ror's legate. 

The  other  source  of  evidence  is  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur 
in  1764,  unfortunately  mutilated,  but  having  reference  to  some 
one  who  held  the  oflSce  of  imperial  legate  twice  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  We  speak  of  one  inscription  only,  passing  by 
another  of  great  importance  (in  which  one  ^milius,  serving 
under  Quirinius,  there  called  Qnirinns,  legate  of  Syria,  is  re- 
corded as  having  taken  the  census  of  Apamea,  and  captured  a 
fortress  of  the  Iturceans  in  Mount  Lebanon),  on  account  of  the 
anspicions  now  generally  eutertained  of  its  genuineness,  which 
are  suflScient  to  condemn  it  as  the  product  of  fraud.*  The 
genuine  inscription,  with  missing  parts  that  are  certain  or 
nearly  so  supplied  in  parenthesis,  runs  as  follows  : 

re]  gem,  qua  redacta  in  pot[estatem  divi]  |  Augusti  popu- 

*  See  Zampt  ii.,  106-lOY.  OriginaUj  made  known  in  1719,  laid  to  be  at  Ye- 
nioe,  receiTed  by  San  Olemente  and  Hoschke  with  older  writers,  branded  first  as 
»  forgery  by  Marinl  (Atti  e  monomenti  de*  frateUi  Arvali,  Borne,  1796),  it  now 
bas  DO  weight  with  cantioos  scholars. 
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liqne  Romani,  Senatn[8  decrevit]  |  Snpplicationes  binas  obres 
pros]ere  ^^tas],!  ipsi  ornamenta  triuraph[alia].  Proconsnl 
Asiam  provinciam  op[tintiit,  leg.]  |  divi  Angnati  iternm  St- 
nam  et  Ph[(Bnicen  rexitj.* 

This  marble  honors  the  memory  of  a  man  who  lived  and 
served  under  Augustus,  died  after  him  (whence  divus  Augu^ 
tus\  had  been  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  twice  legate  of  the  em- 
peror, once  at  least  in  Syria,  had  subjugated  some  tribe  or 
nation  {gud  redctctd\  and  gave  occasion  by  this  to  Bnpplica- 
tions  or  thanksgivings  on  two  occasions,  as  well  as  received 
the  triumphal  insignia.  The  number  of  persons  to  whom  this 
could  possibly  apply  is  very  limited.  Agrippa  is  oat  of  the 
question,  even  if  any  of  the  deeds  recorded  on  the  roonnmeot 
could  be  ascribed  to  him,  unless  we  suppose  some  one  to  have 
written  a  sepulchral  inscription  to  his  honor  more  than  35 
years  after  his  death,  for  so  long  Augustus  survived  him.f  So 
also  Titius — consul  44  years  before  Augustus'  death — cannot 
have  survived  him,  and  we  know  that  Yarns  and  Lollius — if 
the  latter  were  ever  president  of  Syria — died  long  before  Au- 
gustus, There  remain  two  Syrian  legates,  of  whose  achiei^e- 
ments  nothing  is  recorded,  Yolusius,  and  Silanns,  in  whose 
presidency  Augustus  died,  and  two  to  whom  the  inscription 


*  We  giTe  a  very  short  explanation  of  ooe  or  two  pointa  in  the  inscriptioiL 
Qud  redaeid  refers  to  gmUm  or  some  sooh  principal  word,  regem  being  subordi- 
nate. Supposing  Qnirinins  to  be  the  sabject  of  the  iaseriptioD,  we  ean  aptly 
supply  after  Mommsen,  qua  intmfeeerat  Am^tttam,  OaltUanan  [reg«m] — •■pyC 
catumet  here  denotes  thanksgiTings,  which  sometimes  in  thiB  age  eKtended 
through  from  10  to  60  days.  Bina$  can  only  mean  on  two  uparaU  oceanomt^  as 
the  supplications  were  counted  by  no  particular  number  of  days.  Oomp.  Mar- 
quardt,  Rom.  alterth.  ill,  S,  p.  446, — Ommntnta  iriumpkalUt  hrtpUuK  npaH  la 
Dion  Cass.  For  the  difference  between  this  honor,  which  >iraa  freqneotly  eon- 
ferred  on  the  legates  of  the  emperor,  who  was  general-in*chie(  and  a  triumph 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  geoeraMn-chief,  see  Marquardt  u.8. — tlervni.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  sense  is  not  that  the  man  spoken  of  was 
tfoiet  UgaUt  and  in  Am  $eeomd  legtUion  gowtmtd  Byria^  but  that  he  was  legale  el 
Syria  twice.  For  this  very  essential  point  we  must  refer  to  Zvmpi's  often  died 
essay.  San  Olemente  and  Mommsen  give  the  same  explanation.  Mommseo  (on 
the  ResgesUs  Augusti,  p.  112.)  says  that  he  has  met  with  no  other  instaooe  be- 
sides this  of  a  lei2:ation  or  presidency  of  an  imperial  province  being  giren  the 
second  time  to  the  same  man. 

f  Agrippa  died  in  March  742,  Aogustns  in  Septeml>er  767,  U.  C. 
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can,  with  some  probability,  be  referred,  Sataminus  and  Qniri- 
niuB.  Bergmann  and  Mommaen,  after  San  Clemente,  decide 
for  Quirinins,  Znmpt  for#8atarnina9.  The  arguments  of  the 
latter  against  referring  the  inscription  to  Qairininsare  two.  1. 
He  had  been,  as  we  learn  from  Floras,  proconsnl  of  Africa. 
It  was  an  unheard  of  thing  at  this  age  of  Rome,  that  the  same 
man  should  have  the  government  in  both  those  senatorial  pro- 
vinces, Africa  and  Asia,  for  which  consular  men  were  selected. 
No  other  examples  can  be  given.  There  were  generally  more 
than  two  consuls  (including  the  %uffecti)  every  year,  to  whom 
these  two  provinces  were  to  be  assigned.  2.  What  could  have 
called  tor  the  two  supplications  in  the  subjugation  of  a  paltry 
tribe  of  mountaineers  in  Mount  Taurus.  Gerlach  meet«  this 
by  the  remark  that  Zumpt  forgets  the  successes  of  Quirinius 
in  Africa.  But  he  himself  forgets  that  the  inscription  confines 
them  to  one  occasion,  qua  redaota  being  the  same  as  on  account 
of  the  9vhjugation  of  which.  Neither  argutneilt  has  much 
weight.  If  the  public  good  demanded  the  presence  of  an  ac- 
tive military  man  in  the  province  of  Asia  like  Quirinius,  he 
might  fill  it,  after  his  first  Syrian  legation,  and  while  Yolnsius 
was  president  in  Syria.  And  as  for  the  second  argument  our 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  makes  it  unreliable. 

On  the  other  hand  Zumpt's  arguments  for  Satuminus  are 
these.  "When,  as  governor  in  Germany  (758, 769= A.  D.  5, 6), 
and  acting  with  Tiberius,  he  penetrated  beyond  the  Weser, 
several  tribes  were  subdued  and  the  Chernsci  were  re-subjuga- 
ted. (Yell,  ii.,  105).  The  courtly  writer  adds  that  Tiberius  took 
himself  the  leading  part ;  Sentius,  probably  because  he  was 
quite  old  now,  having  for  his  share  whatever  was  of  less  res- 
ponsibility and  hazard.  The  subsequent  movements,  as  de- 
Bcribed  by  the  same  historian,  consisted  in  a  combination  of 
two  armies  against  Marobodnus  and  the  Marcomanni,  which 
amounted  to  nothing,  because  disturbances  in  Dalraatia  and 
Fannonia  required  the  employment  of  the  troops  elsewhere 
(ii.,  108-109).  Dio  Cass,  makes  even  less  of  these  operations 
(Iv.,  J8).  Tiberius  "  inarched  as  far  as  the  Visurgis  [Weser], 
and  afterwards  to  the  Elbe,  yet  nothing  worthy  of  mention 
^^€iB  effected.  And  yet  both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were 
called  imperaioree  on  account  of  the  transactions,  and  Caius 
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Sentind,  the  governor  of  Germany,  received  triomphal  bonon, 
in&Bmncb  as  they  [the  Germans]  both  onoe  and  again  made 
peace  with  them.  Bnt  the  reason  «vhy  peace  was  granted  to 
them,  when  they  had  violated  their  treaty  a  little  before,  was 
the  nnnsually  aerions  distnrbances  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
requiring  speedy  attention."  Here  we  have  a  happy  explana- 
tion of  the  hina$  sisppliccUiones  of  the  inscription  and  of  the 
omamerUa  trivmphoMa.  Bat  the  weak  point  in  Zampt's  re- 
ference of  this  marble  to  Satorninus  is  that  there  is  no  room 
for  him  in  the  list  of  presidents  of  Syria,  nor  evidence  that  he 
was  ever  there  bat  once«  nnless  we  arbitrarily  suppose,  ss 
Znmpt  mast,  that  he  preceded  Agrippa's  eastern  government, 
before  his  own  consulship.*  But  there  is  really  no  evidence 
that  any,  besides  consular  men,  were  ever  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Syria.  The  only  seeming  exception  to  this  re* 
mark,  a  Yarro  mentioned  by  Josephus(Antiq.  xv.,  1,  §.  10  Bell. 
Jnd.  i.,  20,  §  4),*was  probably  nothing  but  a  legate  of  Agripps. 
Znmpt's  objection,  that  Qnirinias,  as  being  consul  of  Africa, 
could  not  liold  the  same  office  in  proconsular  Asia,  is  happily 
met  on  the  supposition  which  Mommsen  defends,  that  be 
performed  his  achievements  in  Africa,  before  his  oonsalahip, 
while  he  was  entrusted  with  the  province  of  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
This  senatorial  province  was  now  governed  by  a  propraetor  widi 
the  title  of  proconsul.  The  MarmaridsB,  or  inhabitants  of 
Marmarica,  lived  to  the  east  of  Cyrenaica,  if  not  counted  as 
belonging  to  that  district,  and  the  Gharamantes  to  the  west, 
towards  or  within  proconsular  Africa.  Why  should  a  governor 
of  the  province  of  Africa  traverse  the  length  of  coast  included 
in  another  province,  when  there  was  a  Boman  Oovemor  on 
hand  to  put  down  the  disturbances  at  such  a  distance.  Will 
it  be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  army  in  Cyrenaica  ? 
To  this  Mommsen  answers  that  it  is  not  so  certain  that  this  pro- 
vince was  now  without  troops,  nor  improbable  that  the  third 
legion,  called  Cyrenaica  from  the  province,  was  stationed  there 
before  being  transferred  to  Egypt.  But  granting,  aajs  thk 
ai — 

*  In  comparing  the  aocoiinit  of  this  expedition  into  Oermeny  giren  bj  Tel> 
leiue  and  Dio  Cuaina,  one  most  conelade  that  the  latter  giTea  no  jiui  ▼ier  of 
what  it  had  aotoaUy  accomplished,  and  of  what  it  promised  to  do.  Bat  for  the 
inanrrection  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  Germany  might  have  been  snbdaed. 
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learned  man,  that  the  arrangements  concerning  the  legions 
mentioned  by  Tacitns  (Annal.  iv.,  5)  were  already  adopted  at 
so  early  a  time,  what  prevented  the  sending  of  a  legion  from 
Egypt,  if  war  had  broken  oat  in  Oyrene  t  Add  to  this  that  the 
words  of  Tacitns  already  cited  **irapiger  militifis  et  acribas  mi- 
nisteriis — consnlatnm — adeptns,"  are  thus  fnlly  explained.  He 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  war,  that  though  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  he  thus  paved  his  way  to  the  higher  ofSce.* 
Add  to  this  that  when  Florns  says  that  he  might  have  had  the 
title  of  Marmaricus  but  for  his  modesty,  the  hiBtorian  shows 
that  the  war  with  the  Marmaridss  was  the  principal  afiair, 
which  natarally  belonged  to  the  proconsul  of  Oyrenaica. 

This  being  admitted — that  the  deeds  of  Quirinins  in  Africa 
belong  to  a  time  before  his  consulship — every  thing  else  be- 
comes clear.  He  went  to  Asia  as  proconsul,  when  he  could, 
according  to  established  usage,  that  is  in  the  year  748.  He 
succeeded  Yarns  in  Syria  as  he  had  succeeded  him  in  the  con- 
sulship. He  was  then  appointed  rector  of  Cains.  The  length 
of  time  admits  of  all  this,  whereas,  if  we  make  him  proconsul 
of  Africa  after  his  consulship,  we  crowd  his  oflSces  inconve- 
niently together. 

Upon  the  whole  the  evidence  for  a  double  l^ation  of  Quiri- 
nins in  Syria  is  tolerably  strong,  without  the  marble,  and  the 
marble  itself,  when  it  speaks  of  a  nation  being  brought  under 
Roman  sway,  says  niore  than  could,  without  exaggeration,  be 

•  *  See  Mommaeii's  res  gestae  d.  Aagusti  pp.  119, 120.  Here  we  may  make  the 
remark  that  Sentioa  Sa»iimini]a  himself  may  hare  been  proconeal  in  Africa,  eo 
that  the  objeetions  of  Zampt  against  aoderstanding  the  inscription  of  QniriDint 
woald  apply  with  as  good  reason  to  the  other.  Tertallian  (de  pallio  eap.  1)  haa 
these  words :  "  poet  longas  Ginsaris  moras  moenia  Cathagmi  Statilinm  Taiinim 
impoenime,  solemnia  enarraTisse  Sentiom  Sataminnm."  Hie  former  was  pro- 
oonaul  of  Africa  in  Y 18-7  20,  the  latter  might  have  been  in  740.  His  sons  were 
conanls  in  757,  but  the  interral  would  be  too  great  to  understand  whatTertnl- 
lian  says  of  one  of  them.  These  remarks  are  borrowed  from  Hommsen  n.  s.,  p. 
117. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked  that  on  the  suppoailton  that  the  oanpaiga  of 
Qnirinlns  in  Africa  took  place  before  his  consulship,  we  hare  in  Tacitos  an  or- 
derly progress  of  erents.  First  he  is  aotive  in  war  (yis,  against  the  Mannari- 
dsB,  near  Gyrene).  This  wins  him  his  consnlship,  then  he  obtains  his  triumpha 
ornaments  by  conquering  the  Homonadenses,  then  he  beoomes  rector  of  young  0. 
Omaar,  then  on  bis  way  to  or  from  tike  east  he  eonrta  Tiborioa  at  Bhodaai 
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said  of  SaturninuB,  while  the  objections  against  referring  it  to 
Qnirinius  are  diiefly  arguments  from  our  ignorance. 

To  return  now  to  the  census  or  apographs  of  which  the 
evangelist  speaks.  Supposing  Qnirinius  to  have  been  twice 
governor  of  Syria,  we  have  not  reached  and  cannot  by  thk 
means  reach  a  perfect  solution  of  the  diflSculties  in  oDr  text, 
for  his  first  presidency  must  have  begun  sometime  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  and  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem  for  the  cen&is 
sometime  before  that  event.  There  remain  two  possible  nm 
of  explaining  the  connexion  of  Quirinins  with  the  census. 

Fir%t  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  begun  sometime  before 
and  to  have  been  interrupted  or  dra(^;ed  slowly  until,  by  the 
vigor  of  this  man,  it  was  carried  through.  Hie  liistorical 
tradition  would  thus  connect  with  his  name  the  leading  part 
in  the  affair.  And  he  might  thus  be  more  readily  selected  to 
superintend  the  complete  change  in  the  relations  of  Jndea  to 
Rome,  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  f<M*  having  shown 
and  gained  experience  in  his  earlier  administration. 

Or,  secondly^  we  may  conceive  that  he  was  in  Syria,  eome 
years  earlier, — when  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  deter- 
mine, if  only  some  time  before  Herod's  death,  in  tlie  capadtj 
of  a  fiscal  agent  for  taking  the  census,  and  that  be  is  loo^eij 
called  by  Luke  i^$/iakp  Supiaz.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
both  of  the  older  scholars,  as  Cardinal  Noria,  and  of  the 
newer,  as  Dr.  Edward  Bobinson,  and  Gerlach  in  his  recent 
essay  on  the  Soman  gr>vemors  in  Syria.  Noris  exhitnte  this 
opinion  in  these  words  (Oosnot.  Pis.  Diss,  ii.,  cap.  16,  p.  295, 
ed.  Grffiv-Burm.) :  "  hinc  plnres  eruditi  viri  dicunt  Qairinimn 
cam  imperio  extraordinario  in  Syriam  missum  ad  censum  pe- 
ragendum.  Nam  cum  eo  anno  [749  a.  u.]  pax  toto  Bomaoo 
imperio  floreret,  Augustus  decrevit  universornm  qui  vel  sub- 
diti  vel  socii  essent  populi  Romani,  numerum  et  iacaltates 
uoscere.  Hinc  Lucse  II  dicitur :  Eidit  edictum  a  CcBsare  Ait- 
gvsto  ut  describeretur  'imivergus  Orbis.  Ex  hac  ilium  poatea 
descriptione  breviarium  oonfecisse  putant. — Cum  vero  Qoiri- 
nius,  vir  consttlaris,id  temporis  Oriente  degeret,  ac  bellnm  con- 
tra Homonadenses  feliciter  confecisset,  eundem  in  Syriam  com 
extraordinario  imperio  misit,  ut  tum  ibidem,  turn  in  Jodsa, 
quse  gens  erat  socia  et  arnica  populi  Bomani,  censum  perage- 
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ret.  Quamvis  vero  eo  anno*  Sentine  Satarninns  Sjriam  ad- 
mini^traret,  QairiniQs,  ob  recentem  yictoriam  tota  Asia  cele- 
bratUB,  descriptioni  faciendaa  pnB^KwitnB  fuit. — Apad  Evange- 
listam  vox  ^tf»ov$&ovToz  non  accipitnr  prolegato  proprsBtore 
SyrisB  Bed  pro  qnocumqne  potestatem  atque  iroperinm  in 
Syria  obtinente ;  ita  Felix  eidem  Lqcbb  in  ActiB  Apost.  cap. 
24,  nuncapatnr  ij^fiSpoc^  qui  tatnen  ehit  procnrator."t 

In  illaatration  of  this  opinion  we  remark  (1)  that  JoBophnB 
QBOB  -fyfBpuiv  with  the  same  freeness  or  loosenoBd  of  meaning. 
This  is  remarkable  when  he  BpeakB  of  Satarninns  when  Fresir 
dent  of  Syria  and  of  one  Yolnmnins  who  was  somehow  con- 
nected with  him.  All  the  examples  in  the  Antiquities^  which 
occnr  of  that  kind  touching  these  men  we  will  cite  nnlesssome 
have  escaped  onr  notice  xvi.,  9,  §  1.  ^^  He  conversed  about 
these  things  with  the  emperor's  ^yBfiStnPy  Satuminas  and  Yo- 
lumnins."  ib.,  §  2.  He  associates  Yoinmnius  with  the  other, 
as  if  the  consent  of  the  former  were  needed,  t&v  nepi  rdu  2*. 
xai  Oo.  mtvptndvTwv,  §  5.  **  He  often  went  to  S.  and  Y.  rotic 
T^^  lopiac^X^fiSvaz.^^  xvi.,  11,  §  1.  Calling  into  conncil  robe 
i^fe/idiHX^.  xvi.,  9,  §  1.  iTvi  S.  xal  Oo,  rSu  2upiac  iTctOTOTOuyrwu. 
Yet  Yolnmnins  ranked  after  Satnrninius,  who  is  called 
arpanjf&v  and  im/uhin}^^  while  he  is  called  (B.  J.,  i.,  27,  §  1, 
§  2S),  cTpaTOTCiddpjpjc  and  imvpono^.  He  was  not  a  legate  of 
Satnrninas,  whose  sons  filled  those  offices  for  the  three  Syrian 
legions,  (Antiq.  xvi,  11,  §  8),  but  his  name  inlrpfmo^  seems  to 
describe  him  as  a  special  agent  of  Augustus,  having  relations 
of  a  direct  nature,  perhaps  as  a  finance  agent,  with  the  ruling 
power,  serving  as  a  kind  of  check  on  the  Syrian  president. 

2.  Important  persons  of  high  station  were  often  selected, 
"iirhen  the  census  system  for  the  empire  was  established,  to  un- 
dertake this  duty  in  the  provinces,  as  the  censor  formerly,  and 
the  emperor  at  the  time  of  which  Luke  writes,  snperintended 
it  at  Rome  and  for  Italy.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Germanicus  (An- 
nal.  i.,  81),  as  agendo  OaUiarum  Centui  intentum^  although 

*  Noris  in  wrong  here.  The  ooine  relating  to  Yanu  and  hit  pretidenoy  be- 
tween 747  and  760  a.  n.  eoold  not  have  been  known  when  he  wrote. 

f  A  little  afterwards  Noris  noiioee  the  plan  of  remoring  all  difficaltj  in  regard 
to  Qoirinins  from  the  text  of  Luke  by  making  npuroc  mean  prior  to,  and  says, 
'*  banc  ezpofitionem  verboram  Laos  ila  refero  at  nee  prebem  nee  hnprobeBa.'* 
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not  governor  of  the  province,  and  as,  when  the  news  of  Augus- 
tas^ death  came  to  him,  per  Oallias  oeneue  oocipieniL  (Ibid, 
88).  A  number  of  other  cases  occnr  but  most  of  them  belong 
to  a  later  time.  The  persons  named — and  all  the  examples  are 
from  inscriptions — ^have  the  title  of  le^ue  Augusti  propr<B' 
tore  oeneuum  (Mocipiendorum,  or  ad  censue  aeeipiendoe^  or 
legatusy  etc.  ceneitor^  with  the  province  following.  They  are 
not  ordinary  imperial  legates  but  extraordinary,  invested  with 
proconsular  imperium,  and  thus  able  to  command  armies.  A 
list  may  be  found  in  Marquardt,  (6ecker>Marq.  iii.,  2,  173). 
It  would  not  have  been  beneath  the  consular  dignity  of  Quiri- 
nius  to  undertake  this  delicate  and  important  trust,  a  tmst  ocn- 
fided,  in  Gaul,  to  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  And  if, 
when  so  employed,  he  was  deputed  to  put  an  end  to  disturb- 
ances in  Cilicia,  perhaps  this  might  be  justified  by  the 
emergency. 

Of  these  two  ways  of  solving  the  problem  concerning  Quiri- 
nius  we  prefer  the  first,  as  based  on  what  we  may  now  call  a 
fact,  a  presidency  of  his  in  Syria  before  that  in  759,  and  as 
bringing  him  more  naturally  into  Cilicia,  in  a  military  capa- 
city. This  is  all  the  aid  that  the  theory  of  a  double  legation 
of  his  in  Syria,  which  is  established  on  probable  grounds,  gives 
to  us,  that  it  furnishes  a  not  unlikely  explanation.  In  eitha* 
case  we  cannot  claim  for  Luke  the  highest  conceivable  acca- 
racy.  If  Quirinius  was  governor y  as  supposed,  before  6  A.  D., 
he  could  not  have  commenced  the  census ;  if  he  was  a  special 
legate  for  taking  the  census  he  could  only  he  called  governor 
by  catachresis.  Yet  the  accuracy  is  as  great  as  could  be  ex- 
pected or  demanded  of  a  historian  in  points  which  were  to 
him  of  minor  importance. 

in.  But  was  there  a  general  census  of  the  Soman  empire 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  This  is  the  other  problem  to  be  solved 
before  the  main  difficulties  of  our  text  can  be  removed.  Dr. 
Schaff  says  that  '^  it  is  certain  that  Augustus  held  at  least 
three  ceftsns  of  the  empire."    In  this  he  follows   Huschke* 

*  This  po8ition  taken  in  his  first  work,  that  on  the  census  at  our  Lord* s  birCk. 
p.  46,  and  onward,  he  stiU  maintained  in  his  seeond,  on  the  oensiie  and  the  its- 
tern  of  tazaUon  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  tlie  prebce  aoi) 
afterwards. 
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who  is  certainly  in  an  error.  We  shall  be  glad,  if,  as  the  re- 
enlt  of  this  enquiry,  we  may  be  able  to  show  that  probably  one 
oenstM  of  the  empire  toas  taken,  Buschke  bases  his  opinion 
on  the  account  which  Augustus  gives  of  his  three  censuses  in 
the  monument  of  Ancyra.*  The  emperor  there  speaks  in  his 
own  person  as  follows  (Tab.  ii.)  :  "  In  my  sixth  consulship  I 
held  a  census  of  the  people  with  M.  Agrippa  for  my  coUeagua" 
This  census,  belonging  to  726=^28  B.  C,  is  mentioned  by  Dio 
Cass,  liii.,  1.  He  continues,  ^^  I  made  a  lustrum^  the  first  after 
forty-two  years,  in  which  lustrum  4,063,000  polls  of  Soman 
citizens  were  registered."  The  earlier  census  referred  to  had 
been  made  in  681=70  B.  0.,  when  Cn.  Lentulus  and  L.  Gel- 
lins  were  consuls,  unless  with  Mommsen  we  assign  it  to  685. 
^^  Another  lustrum  I  made  alone,  invested  with  consular  im- 
periunij  when  C.  Oensorinus  and  C.  Asinius  were  consul^,  in 
which  lustrum  4,238,000  polls  of  Boman  citizens  were  regis- 
tered." This  census  of  Eoman  citizens  occurred  in  the  year 
746=8  B.  C,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  only  by  Augustus 
himself.  With  this  census  the  taxing  of  Judea  spoken  of  by 
Luke,  as  contemporary  with  Christ's  birth  may  be  brought  into 
connexion.  '^  A  third  lustrum  " — ^he  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  I  made 
with  Tib.  GsBsar  for  my  colleague,  when  Sextus  Pompeius  and 
Sextus  Appuleius  were  consuls,  in  which  lustrum  4,097,000 
[or  according  to  the  newly  discovered  Greek  version  4,937,000] 
polls  of  Eoujan  citizens  were  registered."  This  census  took 
place  A.  D.  14=766  U.  O.,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Augus- 
tas, and  was  closed  108  days  before  that  event.  Suetonius 
also  (Aug.,  §  27),  mentions  three  censuses,  as  made  under  the 
direction  of  Augustus:  '^  recepit  et  morumregumque  regimen 
perpetunm,  quo  jure,  quanquam  sine  censnr»  honore,  censum 
tamen  populi  teregit,  primum  et  tertium  cum  coUega,  medium 
solus."    These  words  show  also  the  authority  by  whidi  he 

*  Often  published  after  eopies  token  by  trnvellen  at  Ancjra.  See  the  edition 
of  Frenz  and  Znmpt,  Berlin,  lSi6,  entitled  G«Mria  Aug^ti  index  remm  *  ae  gee- 
tarnm  siTe  roomnmentam  Ancyrannm,  etc.  Zell  in  hie  Rom.  Epigrephik  L,  168 — 
864  has  followed  this  edition.  A  more  recent  edition  containing  new  discoveries 
of  the  Greek  translation  made  by  Perrot,  a  FrMichman,  in  1861,  was  pupazed 
by  Th.  Mommsen  in  1866,  and  now  sepersedes  all  others.  This  edition  was  not 
in  oar  hands  while  writing  the  first  draft  of  this  essay*  bnt  hae  since  been  care- 
fally^nsed  in  the  way  of  correction  and  new  remark. 
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acted.  He  was  not  a  ceri&or  according  to  the  old  idea  of  that 
office,  bat  held  a  controlling  power  over  leges  and  mnre$  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  censorship  were  included.  Dio  Cas- 
sias describes  his  censorial  power  by  such  a  word  as  ufD^rvjuu^ 
the  proper  term  for  the  old  office,  but  not  withoat  a  degree  of 
incorrectness.  The  census  of  U.  C.  726,  his  first,  had,  accord* 
ing  to  an  excellent  historian,*  no  reference  to  property,  but 
was  a  simple  enuuieration  of  the  number  of  Roman  citizens. 
If  such  was  its  meaning,  and  we  have  failed  to  discover  the 
evidence  for  the  assertion,  it  was  held  on  different  principles 
from  the  old  censuses,  which  always  had  respect  to  property, 
and  this  included  Romans  in  all  the  provinces,  whom  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  provincial  governor  to  enumerate.  Bat 
these  three  censuses  mentioned  by  Augustus  touched  Batnan 
citizens  only,  as  he  expressly  says — and  if  any  others  were  re> 
gistered  he  passes  it  over  in  silence.  The  three  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  kind.  If  he  says  that  he  held  the  first  ia 
bis  sixth  consulship,  and  the  otliers  '^  cum  consulari  imperio,^ 
the  meaning  is  that  as  having  the  imperium  in  all  three  eases, 
both  in  his  consulship,  and  by  his  extraordinary  consular  im^ 
periumj  such  as  the  earliest  consuls  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  and  before  the  creation  of  censors  enjoyed,  he  issued 
the  edict  by  which,  as  censor  morum^  he  was  authorized  to 
take  the  census.  Tliis  consular  imperium  in  perpetuity  was. 
according  to  the  received  view8,  granted  to  him  in  735=19  R 
0.  after  his  first  census  and  before  the  second.  But  this  would 
not  have  been  the  function  by  whicli  he  would  have  prescribed 
a  census  qf  the  prornncee,  and  so  when  he  issued  an  edict  for 
a  census  of  Italians  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.,  18),  he  did  so  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  his  proconsular  power.f 

•  Hoeok,R5m.  GmoIi.  ii.,  1, 888. 

f  See  the  remarks  of  A.  W.  Zumpt  on  the  Ancyra  marbles  in  Franz  and 
Znmpt's  ed.,  p.  48.  Dio  eayg  in  that  place,  after  speaking  of  a  eholoe  of  m  Sen- 
ate, that  "  he  made  a  census  of  thoee  who  lived  in  Italy  and  had  propariy  worth 
not  less  than  00,000  denarii  Those  in  Italy  who  had  less  peennlary  abtlUj  and 
those  residing  out  of  Italy  he  did  not  compel  to  give  in  their  lista,  oat  of  fear 
of  disturbance.  And  that  he  might  not  seem  to  do  this  as  a  oensor  (ri/a^r^), 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  given  before,  he  assumed  proconsular  powar  to  the 
end  of  the  census,  and  until  the  offering  of  the  lustrum."  TtoM  imperfeet  eemne 
may  have  referred  only  to  eltiiens:  if  so,  why  the  proconsular  powor.    Or  by 
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Another  passage  of  the  marble  has  been  caught  hold  of  by 
Hnschke  to  establish  a  general  census  of  the  provinces.  The 
argument,  however,  is  lame,  for  every  thing  depends  on  this 
Icarnedf  lawyer's  conjectural  supplement  to  a  deficient  text,  and 
his  conjecture  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  other  scholars 
who  have  studied  the  marbles.  In  the  fifth  tablet  occur  these 
words: — ** omnium provinciarura  .  .  .  quibnsfinitimfiefuerunt 
gentes  qnsB  n.  .  .  .  fines  auxi."  The  first  hiatus  Buschke  fills 
up  with  censwm  egij  and  the  second — in  which  it  is  admitted 
that  he  has  hit  the  sense  if  not  the  words — with  nondnm  sub- 
JectcB  erantpoptUo  Romcmo,  The  restoration  in  the  first  place, 
which  Zumpt  has  made  is  populi  Romcmi.  That  some  such 
supplement  is  more  probable  appears,  Ist,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  Augustus  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  so  great  an 
operation  with  so  tnuch  brevity  ;  2dly,  from  the  fact  that  the  la- 
cuna in  the  Greek  translation  seems  not  to  admit  the  words 
which  Buschke's  conjecture  wonld  require.* 

Still  less  can  Hnscbke's  passage  cited  from  Dio  Cass,  be  of 
any  use  to  his  argument  for  a  general  census.  It  occurs  in 
Book  iv.,  §  35.  '^  While  these  things  were  taking  place,  Au- 
gustus both  made  a  census,  ndvra  rdi  Imdpjpircd  ol^  xa^drrep  n^ 
ede^injCj  dataj^pa^d/iepo^,  and  selected  the  senate."  The  Greek 
words  are  translated  by  him  as  if  they  denoted  all  those  things 
which  c<^uld  be  said  to  belong  to  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  But  it  needs  no  more  than  a  look  at  the  place 
to  satisfy  one's  self  that  the  historian  represents  him  as  hand- 
ing in  a  list  of  all  his  property,  just  as  any  private  man  wonld. 

The  authors  relied  upon  to  establish  a  general  census  under 
Augustus  are  not  only  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  late  time, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  ones,  it  may  be  that  their  re- 

Toif^  i^o  Tilg'  ItoXUk'  can  he  mean  thote  ItaliaDs  Dot  eitizens,  who  were  liTing 
abroad?  Here  we  remnrk  that  Mommsen  (Res  Geetas  d.  Angust.,  p.  28),  taxes 
IMo  with  error  in  his  statement  that  Aognstus  received  perpetual  consular  power 
in  the  year  785=19,  on  the  ground  espeeiaUy  that  he  would,  if  so,  have  men- 
tioned it  in  his  aeeonnt  of  himself. 

*  Fragments  of  a  Greek  translation  have  been  fonnd  at  Apollonta  in  Pisidia 
and  at  Ancyra — ^the  latter  much  the  more  extensive.  On  column  iit  of  Table  8 
in  Franz  and  Znmpt's  ed.  of  the  marble  we  have  avaaofwpa,  i.  e.,  uv  ag-  bfiopa. 
Here  &c  must  refer  to  a  Greek  word  for  provindamm,  tirapxeitsv,  aod  w  can  be 
nothing  bat  the  end  ofVuiuduv,    Thus  Buschke's  coojecture  is  entirely  set  aside. 
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preBentatioDB  are  oolored  by  this  very  passage  of  Luke.  Or 
they  may  have  been  qaite  nncritical  in  their  statements.  Thus 
when  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  resalts  of  the  census  in 
Judea  under  Quirinius  as  being  laid  up  in  theBoman  ardiives, 
he  may  have  thought  that  Christ  was  born  in  6  A.  D.,  when 
the  noted  census  under  that  govenior  took  place.* 

Another  tradition  refers  to  a  general  land  survey  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  made  under  the  superintendence  of  a  cer- 
tain Balbns.  In  the  Uher  ooloniarum  we  have  the  following 
passage  :t  huic  addendas  mensuras  limitum  et  terminomm 
Augusti  et  Neronis,  sed  et  Balbi  mensoris,  qui  temporibas  Aq- 
gusti  omnium  provinciarum  et  tbrmas  civitatnm  et  mensuras 
compertas  in  commentariis  contulit,  etc.  In  a  writing  falsely 
attributed  to  Boethius  (Cent.  5),  entitled  **  demonstratio  ar- 
tis  Geometricsd,"  we  have  these  words:  "jubente  Cffisare  Balbo 
mensori,  qui  omnium  provinciarum  mensuras  distinzit  et  decla- 
ravit,"etc.  And  by  Cas6iodorus(Yar.  iii.,  52,  Cent.  5-6)  it  is  said 
that  '^  Augusti  temporibus  orbis  Romanus  agris  divieas,  ceo- 
suque  descriptus  est,  ut  possessio  sua  nulli  haberetur  inoerta, 
quam  pro  tributorum  snsceperat  quantitate  solvenda.  Hoc 
auctor  grumaticus:|:  redigit  ad  dogma  conscriptnm,  qnatentu 
studiosus  legendo  possit  agnoscere  quod  deberet  ocnlia  absolute 
monstrare."  On  this  Th.  Mommsen  remarks  that  in  this  ac- 
count contained  in  the  liber  coloniamm  *^  two  separate  ele 
ments  are  nnskillfully  combined, — the  general  oensns  of  the 
empire  under  Augustus  spoken  of  by  Luke,  and  the  catalc^es 
of  the  ager  dimsus  aasigntUtts  derived  from  Balbus,  which  to 
the  late  Christian  writer  [who  compiled  the  book  in  questionj 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the  measurements  under  Augus- 
tus, as  he  elsewhere  says :  [Script  gromat.  242,  11]  ^'  Augus- 
tus omnem  terram  suis  temporibus  fecit  permensurari  ac  vote- 
ranis  adsignari."    And  so,  it  follows ^«^  that  the  statement  in 

*  Coxnp.  Apol.  1,  §  64,  and  dial  c.  Tryph.  §  78. 

\  Contained  in  the  Gromatici  Teteres  ex  recens.  Lachmanni,  BerUn,  1S48,  and 
also,  in  connexion  with  esaays  of  other  icholars,  called  Schriften  dar  Rom.  F«ld- 
nesser,  herausg.  u.  erlaiit.  ▼.  F.  Bltuner,  K.  Lacbmann,  n.  A.  Rndorf,  % 
▼OI0.,  1848-1862.  Theodor  Mommsen^s  eesay,  soon  to  be  referred  to,  ia  oob- 
tained  in  this  work,  il,  177. 

X  This  word  ia  written  also  gromaticus.  In  the  Msa.  it  is  hymmmeticm  or 
grommeticns. 
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Cassiodorus  [n.  s.,  as  well  as  in  Pfiendo-BoethiaB]  has  been 
wrongly  looked  upon  as  independent  of  Luke,  and  confirma- 
tory of  his  narrative,  whereas  it  rather  is  derived  from  Luke ; 
and  aeconcU/y  that  the  catalogues  of  Balbus  are  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  times  of  Augustus. ''  He  goes  on  to  pronounce 
that  the  lists  of  towns  given  in  the  liber  coloniarum  belong  to 
Balbus,  that  he  must  have  lived  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  M. 
Anrelius  and  Commodus,  and  that  the  whole  of  Italy  was 
embraced  in  his  work.* 

But  although  this  evidence  is  to  be  set  aside,  there  is  proof 
that  the  plan  of  a  general  census  of  the  empire  was  formed 
even  by  Julius  OsBsar  after  his  power  became  supreme.     On 
this  point  the  distinguished  scholar  whom  we  have  just  cited 
expresses  himself  in  his  history  of  Rome  (iii.,  cap.  11,  p.  529,  2d 
ed)  as  follows :  ^^  The  new  kingdom  needed  at  once  an  institution 
which  should  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  government  in  a  sum- 
mary way  the  principal  foundations  of  the  administration,  the 
state  of  population  and  of  property  of  the  several  communi- 
ties— that  is,  an  improved  census.    First  the  census  of  Italy 
was  reformed. — That  it  was  Osesar's  purpose  to  introduce  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  the  provinces  we  may  be  sure  on  the  one 
hcmd  from  the  measurements  and  cadasters  of  the  entire  em- 
pire which  he  set  on  foot,  and  by  the  institution  itself  on  the 
other ;  for  the  general  formula  was  thus  found,  by  which,  as 
well  in  the  Italian  as  in  the  non-Italian  communities,  the  re- 
quisite supplies  for  the  central  administration  could  be  secured. 
Serein  it  was  evidently  Caesar's  intention  to  return  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  earlier  republican  times,  and  to  revive  the  cen- 
sus of  the  empire  which  the  earlier  republic  had  instituted,  in 
the  same  way  substantially  in  which  Csesar  carried  out  his 
Ttalian  census, — namely  by  an  extension  of  the  city  census, 
^«vith  its  legal  times  of  payment,  and  other  essential  rules,  to 
the  whole  of  the  subject  conimunities  in  Italy  and  Sicily.f 
The  extant  traces  and  the  connexion  of  things  itself  show, 
^virithout  question,  the  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  cen- 
BUS  of  the  empire,  which  for  centuries  had  been  obsolete." 

*  Ritsohl,  in  hia  easay  soon  to  be  referred  to,  written  in  1842,  belieyed  that 
3ttlbiie  was  a  contemporary  of  Augostiu.    Zampt  holds  the  same  opioion. 
\  He  refers  to  the  times  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhns. 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  set  before  onr  readers  in  de^ 
tail  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  notion  of  a  census 
which  Huschke  has  illustrated  in  a  special  work,*  nor  to  shov 
that  the  financial  system,  on  which  the  emperors  long  after 
Augustus  practiced,  had  its  substantial  birth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  empire.  The  old  census  involved  not  only  a  descriptioo 
or  profession  of  property  and  condition,  but  had  moral  bear- 
ings, affected  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  attended  with  a  revi- 
sion of  the  senate,  and  was  generally  closed  by  a  solemn  ex- 
piation. AH  of  this  was  wanting  in  the  censuses  of  the  em- 
pire through  the  provinces,  and  therefore  they  were  sometime 
called,  in  distinction  from  the  Roman  census,  by  the  name  d 
prqfeasiones.  In  regard  to  this  new  and  general  census  we 
shall  attempt ^^^  to  show  that  minute  information  was  in  the 
possession  of  Augustus  touching  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
and  then  that  a  settled  plan  was  pursued  which  looked  towards 
a  complete  estimate  of  population  and  property  in  the  Roman 
world — an  estimate  carried  out,  not  only  in  the  provinces  di- 
rectly governed  by  Roman  officials,  but  most  probably  also  in 
half  subject  kingdoms  such  as  Jndea  then  was,  and  dictated 
evidently  by  a  design  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  empire 
through  a  general  taxation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  administration  or 
Augustus  aimed  to  get  accurate  information  tonching  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  both  in  men  and  money,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  such  notices  were  collected  in  order  to  judge 
how  best  to  maintain  the  financial  and  military  strength  of 
the  new  regime.  Upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  August  19, 
767=14  A.  D.,  says  Suetonius  (Aug.  cap.  101)  •*  the  vestal 
virgins  produced  his  testament  made  by  him  in  the  consnlship 
of  L.  Plancus  andC.  Siliustwo  days  before  the  nones  of  April 
written  in  two  codices,  partly  in  his  hand,  partly  in  those  of  hk 
freedmen,  Polybins  and  Hilarion,  and  given  to  them  [the  ves- 
tals] for  safe-keeping,  together  with  three  rolls  equally  sealed. 
In  one  of  the  three  volumes  he  included  his  commands  oon- 
corning  his  funeral ;  in  another  a  brief  list  (indicem)  of  what 

*  Entitled  tlber  die  Ceniut  and  die  Steoerverfassnng  der  fraheren  Ktwenett. 
(Berlin,  1847).    This  ii  a  work  of  high  merit 
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he  had  done,  which  he  wished  to  have  engraved  on  brazen 
tablets  that  were  to  be  placed  before  his  mausoleum ;  in  the 
third  a  ^^Iremanum  toiius  imperii^  qaantnm  militnm  sub 
sign  is  ubique  esset,  quantum  pecuniee  in  sBrario  et  fiscis  et  vec- 
tigalium  residnis."    Tacitus  speaks  ot  this  lihellvs  (Annal  i.,  § 
11)  in  which  ^^opes  publicsB  oontinebantur,  quantum  civium 
sociorumqne  in  armis,  quot  classes,  regna,  provinci»,  tributa, 
aut  vectigalia,  et  necessitates  ac  largitiones,"  etc.,  all  written 
by  Augustus  with  his  own  hand.     Dio  Cass,  mentioned  the 
same  note  book  (Ivi.,  38)  in  a  passage,  lost  in  our  present  text, 
but  given  for  substance  by  Zonaras  and  Xiphilinus, — accord- 
ing to  whom  there  were  four  books,  instead  of  three,  that 
DruBUs  read  to  the  senate.    The  third  contained  matters  re- 
lating to  the  troops,  revenues,  and  expenses  of  the  state,  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  treasuries,  and  whatever  else  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  had  a  bearing  on  the  government    Tlie  fourth  con- 
tained advice  to  Tiberius  and  to  the  public — to  which  Tacitus 
also  refers  without  mentioning  a  fourth  book,  in  the  words 
*^  addideratque  consilium  coercendi  intra  terminos  imperii,"  etc. 
All  this  shows  not  a  vague  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  em- 
jnrej  hut  one  founded  on  achial  examination  thavugk  tJie  pro- 
vinces. But  further  than  this  we  cannot  press  these  statements ; 
still  less  can  they  be  made  to  prove  that  a  census  or  censuses 
were  held  throughout  the  Roman  world.    They  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  general  census  and  that  is  all. 

But  we  may  go  farther  and  affirm  that  the  general  plan, 
initiated  by  Julius  Caesar,  which  aimed  at  ascertaining  the 
area,  and  probably  the  population  and  the  taxable  property  of 
the  provinces,  was  kept  in  view  by  his  successor.    It  is  strange 
that  our  principal  authority  for  a  system  of  measurements  ex- 
tending all  over  the  Boman  world  is  a  very  late  and  in  the 
present  texts  very  corrupt  writer,  ^thicus  or  Julius  Honora- 
tns,  author  of  a  Cosmographia,  which,  as  is  now  made  out  by 
!RitBchl,  Petersen,  and  others,  is  founded  on  the  commentaries 
of  M.  Agrippa,  the  minister  of  Augustus.    The  author  says 
i^hat  Julius  Cffisar  ^^  ex  senatus  consulto  consult  omnem  orbem 
jam  Roman]  nominisadmetiri  per  prudentissimos  viros  et  omni 
philosophiss  munere  decoratos."    The  work  began,  he  says,  in 
-the  consulship  of  Julius  Gessar  and  Mark  Antony  [i.  e.  710= 
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44  B.  C]  the  year  of  CsBsar's  aseaflBination  ;  the  measnrenieDte 
were  entrusted  to  several  men  with  Greek  names,  the  empire 
being  divided  into  four  parts  for  this  pnrpose ;  and  the  several 
surveys  were  finished — that  of  the  east  by  Zenodoxna  in  the 
fourth  consulship  of  Augustus  [724=30],  taking  13  years  7 
months  and  9  days ;  that  of  the  north  by  Theodotua  or  The- 
odorns,  in  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus  [730=24],  in  19 
years  8  months  and  10  days  ;  that  of  the  south  by  Polyclitus 
in  the  consulship  of  Satuminus  and  Oinna  [735=19],  in  24 
years  1  month  and  3  days ;  and,  as  another  Ms.  adds,  that  of 
the  West  by  Didymus,  in  the  seventh  consulship  of  Angnstua 
with  Agrippa  [727=27],  in  16  years  3  months  and  17  days.* 
Of  all  this  not  a  word  is  said  by  the  extant  historians,  but 
the  elder  Pliny  is  a  voucher  for  its  substantial  truth.  In  many 
places  of  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  he  refers,  for  the 
length,  breadth,  or  circuit  of  territories,  to  the  commentaries 

*The  cosmography  of  .Aliens  was  pnUUhed  Sn  ooo  of  its  shapes  by  A.  Gro»o- 
▼1118  in  his  ed.  of  Pomponios  MeU,  Leydsn,  1782,  and  in  a  form  giTen  in  a  Ma 
of  Leipzig  by  H.  Wattke  (Leipz.,  1868). 

In  yoL  1  of  the  new  series  of  the  Rhenish  mnsenm  (for  1842)  BttaeU  pob- 
lished  an  essay  entitled  **  reichTermessong  nnter  Angnstoa,  Agrippa's  Weltkarte, 
JltMonii'  Cosmographfe."  He  seeks  to  show  that  JBthiont  is  Indebted  imdimilg 
for  bis  materials  to  the  oommentaries  of  Agrippa.  and  dtrcstf y  to  the  orte  pidm 
mentioned  in  the  text.  The  oommeDtaries  of  Agrippa  fomished  the  mat^rish 
for  this  map,  in  which,  it  would  seem,  the  distances  up  and  down  the  wall  ven 
contracted  disproportionately  to  those  following  a  horisootal  direction. 

InTol  8  of  the  same  Journal  (for  180S),  Petersen,  after  deaeribix^  the  Ma. 
and  reoensiotts  of  ^thious  illustrates  and  eorreeta  his  text  by  others  who  ber> 
rowed  from  him  in  the  middle  agAS.  He  decides  that  the  two  parts  of  this  work, 
the  expoaitio  and  detcripHo  wereforiginally  followed  by  the  eurionem  mrbit  R<mm 
as  an  appendix,  and  that  these  with  the  Itinerary  of  Aotonine  were  extracts  of 
an  original  composed  in  the  times  of  Augustus.  They  are  in  flaot  nothing  «Im 
bot  extracts  from  Agrippa's  oommentaries,  to  which  StrabogiTes  the  nams 
ehorographia  without  naming  the  author.  Petersen  eays  in  oondusion  that  "  s 
work  growing  out  of  the  measurements  of  the  Roman  empire  under  J.  Cassr 
and  Augustus,  planned  by  Agrippa,  edited  by  or  at  the  proeuremeot  of  Augue- 
tus  existedf  which  is  the  original  authority  for  the  measurements  in  Pliny  aad 
through  him  in  Solinns  and  Isidore.  Sxtraots  from  tliat  work,  reeaat  at  n  !bI« 
time,  are  yet  extant  in  the  cosmography  of  the  so-called  JBthicusL  of  Joiius 
Honorius,  of  Orosius,  and  of  similar  works,  still  preserved  in  a  manuscript  fom 
as  well  aa  in  the  regionaries  and  noiabilia  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Itiae- 
raries  of  the  provinoes  and  the  sea.**  This  result  of  Petersen  la  aoeepled  by 
Marquardt  in  Bekker-Harq,  iiL,  2,  p.  168  and  onwards. 
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of  Agrippa,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  that  great  man 
reduced  the  information  furnished  by  the  surveyorB  to  a  form 
in  which  it  could  be  consulted.  The  results  were  also  exhib- 
ited to  the  eye  in  a  map  of  the  empire,  represented,  according 
to  his  design  but  after  his  death,  on  the  wall  of  the  Yipsanian 
portico,  from  which  map,  it  would  seem,  the  table  of  Peutinger 
and  the  itinerary  of  Autonine  derived  their  notices  of  dis- 
tances. 

With  these  measurements  land  surveys  were  connected,  as 
the  great  length  of  time  they  took  indicates,  and  as  the  lib&r 
coloniarum  aflSirms,  when  it  speaks,  in  the  passage  already 
cited,  of  ^^  mensuras  limitum  et  terminorum  ex  libris  Augusti 
et  Neronis  [i.  e.  Tiberii j  Oassarum."  There  was,  indeed,  no 
sufficient  object  for  the  practical  Boman  in  taking  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  provinces,  unless  the  area  of  the  town  territories 
and  the  taxable /t^^  were  also  included  in  the  surveys.  But 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  surveys  for  taxing  pur- 
poses extended  beyond  Italy. 

The  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  probable  that  a  census  was 
also  taken  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  But  it  is  not  likely, 
if  there  were  such  an  enumeration,  that  it  was  published  by 
Agrippa.  That  jealousy,  which  at  one  time  punished  the  pos- 
sessor of  &  map,  might  from  the  first  have  prevented  the  tables 
of  population  from  being  published.  But  they  lay  without 
doubt,  as  TertuUian  believed  them  to  lie,  in  the  archives  of 
JU>me.  Pliny  gives  the  n amber  of  inhabitants  when  speaking 
of  certain  tribes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Spain,  but  not 
elsewhere. 

Of  a  census  including  taxable  inhabitants  and  property  the 
lexicographer  Suidas  gives  more  precise  information,  which 
Huschke  and  Marquardt,  able  scholars  and  not  theologians, 
received  as  trustworthy,  bnt  in  which  we  confess  that  we  can- 
not put  entire  confidence.  It  is  under  the  word  dacoYpof^, 
^^  The  emperor  Augustus,  when  he  had  sole  power,  chose  20 
men,  excellent  in  life  and  morals,  and  sent  them  out  over  all  the 
territory  of  his  subjects,  by  whom  he  caused  to  be  made  cen- 
suses of  persons  and  properties,  requiring  that  a  certain  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  public 
treasury.    This  was  the  first  census  that  was  made,  whereas 
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those  who  preceded  him  [the  provincial  govemorB  during  the 
republic]  took  what  they  pleased,  so  that  for  the  afflnent  thdr 
wealth  had  been  a£roand  of  public  aceuaation."  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  college  of  twenty  men  for  the  senatorial  proyinoes 
agrees  with  Soman  usage.  But  the  expression  ^'this  was 
the  first  census  that  was  made,"  which  follows  the  exact  words 
in  Luke  seems  to  point  to  a  Christian  writer  as  the  aonrce  of 
this  passage.  Such  a  writer  may  have  had  good  authority  for 
what  he  said,  or  he  may  have  by  mistake  so  brought  thingB 
together  as  to  produce  a  false  impression  of  the  reality. 

That  in  some  at  least  of  the  provinces  censuses  were  made 
under  Augustus  with  a  tax  in  view  b  certain.  Such  was  that 
held  in  Gaul  in  727=27  B.  0.,  of  which  Dio  Casa.  makes 
mention  (Hii.,  22),  and  which,  according  to  the  epitome  of 
Livy  (book  139),  gave  occasion  to  an  emeute.  In  the  epitome 
of  book  184  an  earlier  census  of  the  same  province  is  spok^ 
of.  At  the  time  of  Augustus'  death  Gerroanicus  was  busied 
in  Ganl  with  another  (767=14' A.  D.),  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  unfinished  two  years  afterwanls.  (Tac.  Annal.i.,31, 
ii.,  6).  This  produced  for  the  government  forty  millions  of 
sesterces.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  censuses  occurred 
simultaneously,  or  that  they  were  taken  at  the  time  when  the 
census  was  held  at  Rome.  Nor,  if  they  were  simultaneooi, 
could  they  have  been  closed  together  through  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  And  we  may  perhaps  fairly  interpret  Luke  as  meaning, 
not  that  a  decree  issued  from  Borne  which  flashed  into  execntioo 
all  over  the  world  at  once,  but  that  a  system  was  carried  out 
by  which  registrations  of  persons  and  property  went  on  all 
over  the  world,  in  one  province  sooner  or  faster,  in  another 
later  or  slower,  but  all  in  obedience  to  a  settled  plan  laid  at 
the  heart  of  the  empire. 

With  regard  to  the  dacofpaxp^  in  Syria  and  Judea,  whidi  can* 
not  have  been  a  mere  counting  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  may 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  followed  at  once,  in 
Judea  at  least,  by  new  taxation,  the  only  trustworthy  authori- 
ty known  to  us  is  that  of  Tertnllian  in  a  well  known  passage 
of  his  treatise  against  Marcioii  (iv.,  §  19).  lu  refuting  the  po- 
sition of  the  Marcionites  that  Ohrist  was  not  really  bom,  he 
touches  on  their  interpretation  of  the  text  *^  who  is  my  mother 
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and  who  are  my  brethren,"  which  they  explained  as  meaning  ^'  I 
have  no  mother  and  no  brethren."  Among  other  arguments 
against  them  he  produces  this, — that  even  if  Christ  had  no 
mother  and  no  brethren,  it  would  not  prove  their  point,  since 
there  are  many  who  have  no  mothers  living  and  never  had 
any  brethren.  Then  he  adds  ^*  sed  et  census  constat  actos  sub 
Augusto  nunc  (t)  in  Jndssam  (?)  per  Sentium  Saturninum, 
apud  quos  genus  ejus  inquirere  potuissent."  If  he  iiad  said 
jper  Sulpiciuffi  Quirinium  it  might  fairly  be  contended  that 
he  got  his  information  from  Luke.  But  TertuUian  was  a  lawyer 
of  extensive  knowledge,  and  here  he  cannot  lean  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  does  a  census  held  in  Syria  at  that  time  excite  any 
suspicion  in  his  mind.  He  must  have  had  a  historical  fact 
before  his  mind,  wliich  he  reconciled  somehow  with  our  pas- 
sage. This  place  of  TertuUian  is  remarkable,  1st  on  account 
of  this  apparent  discrepance  with  the  Evangelist,  2dly  because 
a  census  then  taken  would  coincide  tolerably  well  with  the 
date  of  the  second  Roman  census  as  given  on  the  monument 
of  Ancyra,  3dly  because  a  very  remarkable  conjunction  of  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  at  that  time  might-stand  for  the  star  in  the 
east,  and  4thly  because  about  the  same  time  Augustas  was  dis- 
pleased with  Herod  and  wrote  to  him  that  TrdXcu  ipibfjxvoQ 
ainifi  (piX(fi^  pou  dTojxdip  j^pTJaeroi.  He  was  indeed  conciliated 
ere  long,  yet  he  might  have  adopted  in  some  respects  a 
new  course  of  policy.*  One  or  more  of  these  considerations 
have  led  such  important  writers  as  San  Clemente  and  Ideler 
to  put  our  Lord's  birth  in  747=7  B.  0. 

*  Under  Saturniniifl,  it  may  be  added,  0,000  Phariaeet  refbaing  to  take  the 
oath  required  of  the  whole  nation  ^  ftijv  einto^ai  KaUmpi  kcU  roi^  Paat^oc  irp&yftaai, 
(Joa.  Antiq.  zvii.,  2,  §  4),  were  fined  and  the  moat  guilty  among  them  killed. 

It  may  be  a  aervioe  to  those  who  have  not  aocoM  to  Ideler*!  manual  of  chron- 
ology, to  add  that  the  great  Kepler  firat  hit  on  the  thonght  that  the  star  in  the 
east  waa  not  an  iurr^p^  properly  speaking,  but  an  iarpov  or  conatellation,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  two  aforesaid  planets.  Kepler's  idea  (in  his  Uella  nova  in  ped$ 
Serpmiarii,  Prague.  1606),  united  In  near  conjunction  with  the  two  planets  an- 
other  extraordinary  star,  which  had  recently,  in  his  time,  appeared  and  faded 
away.  His  views  were  taken  up  by  Miioter,  Bishop  of  Seeland,  in  Denmark, 
aod  then  by  Schubert^  of  St  Petersburg.  Ideler  made  calculations  anew,  and 
Ibund  that  in  747=^  B.  G.,  before  sunrise  May  20,  the  two  planets  were  one 
degree  apart  in  the  20th  degree  of  Pisces.    A  second  conjunction  took  plaoa 
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Nor  oaght  Tertallian's  discuseion  of  dates  in  another  place, 
(adv.  Jadseoe.  cap  8)  where  he  arrives  at  a  very  differeQt 
condnBion,  and  places  the  birth  of  Christ  several  years  lofrer 
down,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  words  which  we  have  cited. 
For  in  the  latter  passage  he  makes  calcalations  founded  on  his 
views  of  Lnke  iii ,  vv.  1,  23 ;  while  in  the  passage  brfore  os 
he  follows  a  tradition  or  states  a  historical  £bu^  seemingly  at 
variance  withe  Lake's  own  words.* 

Bat  woald  the  Boman  authorities  have  extended  the  opera- 
rations  of  the  census  into  Judea  while  yet  under  its  somewhat 
independent  king.  And  may  not  Luke  have  followed  a  tradi- 
tion, which  was  shaped  and  colored  by  what  actually  ooenrred 
under  the  well  kown  datoypafij  of  Quirinius  after  the  depon- 
tion  of  Archelaus.  There  was  need  of  a  motive  for  bringing 
Joseph  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  in  order  to  have  the 
prophecy  of  Micah  (v.  2)  fulfilled,  as  it  was  then  understood. 
That  motive  was  found  in  a  census  held  at  some  time  not  fiir 


October  17,  in  the  10th  degree  of  Pisces,  and  again,  NoTember  It,  a  tbird  In  the 
15th  degree  of  the  same  oonstellation.  These  results  of  ealcvlalioii  are  reaaik* 
able  eooogh,  says  Ideler,  and  the  more  since  Miioiar  fonnd,  '*  in  AbarbaDcTi 
commentary  on  Daniel,  indications  of  the  great  inflaenoe  which  the  Jewish  ss> 
trologers  ascribed  to  a  eonjanction  of  the  two  planets,  Satnm  and  Jnpiter,  ii 
Pisces,  with  reference  to  the  Messiah  to  be  expected."    (ii,  S99-410). 

*  In  three  other  passases  Tertnllian  speaks  of  this  oeosos.  1.  In  the  trcatbe 
adv.  Marcion.  It.,  §  7.  '*  Et  tamen  qaomodo  in  synagogam  potoft  admitti  tas 
repentinus,  tarn  igaotos^  cajns  nemo  adhuc  certns  de  tribn,  de  populo,  de  dome, 
de  oensn  deniqne  Angasti,  quern  testem  fldelissimum  dominice  tfatiTitatis  Bft> 
mana  archiva  custodinnt.**  2.  !▼.,  g  86,  of  the  same  treatise.  **  Tam  distinels 
fnit  a  primordio  Jndaea  gens  per  tribnslet  populos  et  fimiilias  et  domoa,  nt  nemo  bdk 
ignorari  de  gen  ere  potntsset  Tel  de  recentibos  Angnatianis  eeoeibiM  adhnc  tuoc  for- 
tasse  pendentibns.**  Here  twne  refers  to  the  time  when  the  blind  man  caid  "  Jesai, 
thoQ  son  of  DaTtd,"  and  the  eensns  spoken  of  may  haye  been,  as  Rigalt  rMoarfai, 
a  later  one.  8.  Adv.  Jndieos  §  9.  **  Bx  stirpe  Je«e  depntatom,  per  Marism 
scilicet  censendnm.  Fait  edm  de  patria  Bethlehem  et  de  domo  I>aTid,  nexa 
apud  Romanos  in  censu  descripta  est  Maria,  ex  qoa  nasdtfir  Christoa.*  Hiat  is 
Mary  was  pnt  in  the  census  books,  bnt  not  her  son.  These  passages  show  s 
firm  fiidth  in  an  existing  record  of  the  census  mentioned  by  Lnke,  and  also  thii 
a  learned  lawyer  saw  nothing  in  the  accoant  inconsistent  with  the  usages  of 
Rome  in  his  own  times.  Bnt  beyond  this  they  cannot  be  pressed.  By  the  tiae 
of  Chrysostom  this  had  become  a  fixed  tradition.  In  a  somon  on  (%risl1i 
birth  he  coDceived  of  the  cocUces  then  made  as  deported  at  Rome,  and  stilt  open 
for  the  inspection  of  any  one  wishing  to  know  the  time  of  the  eensos. 
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distant  Tlie  tradition  or  myth  groping  aboat,  at  its  forma- 
tion, for  some  point  of  support,  caught  hold  of  the  census  of 
6  A.  D.,  and  there  was  nothing  more  shocking  in  the  ana- 
chronism than  there  was  when  Attila  and  Theodoric  appear  as 
contemporaries  in  the  Nibelungenliedj  or  even  in  some  state- 
ments of  grave  history. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  discuss  the  general  possibili- 
ties that  traditions  having  a  small  nncleas  of  reality  can  creep 
into  the  place  of  historical  verities.  We  admit  such  possibili- 
ties. But  if  tradition  or  the  mythical  tendency  can  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  disturbing  the  order  of  things,  it  cannot  have 
equal  power  of  violating  usages  or  of  creating  institutions  by 
an  arbitrary  act  of  its  own.  Thus  if  it  be  said  to  be  a  myth 
that  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Mary  that  she  might  discharge  the  same  civil 
duty,  the  hypothesis  in  a  d^ee  overthrows  itself,  for  how  oovld 
a  myth  take  such  a  form,  unless  it  were  a  well  established 
tMoge  for  men  and  women  in  Judea  to  go  from  their  domicils 
to  the  cities  of  their  tribes^  when  a  census  was  heldf 

But  in  reference  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  we  have 
jnst  noticed  we  remark — 

1.  That  Judea  had  long  been  paying  taxes  to  Bome.  Some 
of  the  prooft  for  this  are  the  following,  collected  for  the  most 
part  by  Huschke  in  his  often  cited  work  on  the  census  at 
Christ's  birth  (pp.  99-118).  Pompey,  when  he  took  Jerusalem 
in  691=63  B.  C.,  made  it  tributary  to  the  Romans;  {bTcortXij 
Jos.  Antiq.  ziv.,  4,  §  4),  and  immediately  afterward,  the  Jewish 
historian  adds  that,  the  Boman  general  stripped  the  Jews  of  their 
possessions  in  Syria,  and  exacted  from  them  more  than  10,000 
talents  in  a  little  time.  This  last,  however,  can  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary measure.  Bo  also  Julius  Ceesar,  when  dictator  the 
second  time,  in  707=47  B  0.,*  ordained  that  "  every  year,"  ex- 
cepting the  sabbatical  ones,  there  should  be  a  tribute  paid  ^^  on 
behalf  of  Jerusalem  " — the  city  of  Joppa  alone  being  exemp- 
ted from  the  obligation, — and  that,f  in  the  second  year,  the 


*  Joeepbua  (Antiq.  Jad.  xiv.,  10,  §  0),  oalU  him  avroKpdrup  rd  dein-epov,  haTiiig 
lefloat  the  proper  title  dictator  from  his  oopy  or  tranilation  of  the  decree. 
t  i.  e.,  the  aezt  year  hot  one  after  the  SabbatieaL 
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fonrth  part  of  what  had  been  Bown  sboald  be  delivered  over 
on  this  account  at  Sidon,  besides  the  tithes  which  were  due,  as 
of  old^  to  Hjrcanas,  the  high  priest  and  ethnarch,  and  to  his 
children  succeeding  him.  That  is,  as  it  is  explained,  a  tribute 
of  one  quarter  of  the  grain  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Roman 
government  in  Sidon  only  one  year  out  of  seven  (t)  or, 
taking  the  average  for  all  the  years,  one  twenty- eighth 
of  the  crops — which  was  no  great  burden.  And  again, 
Antony  (Appian  de  bell.  civ.  v.,  75)  set  up  Herod  as  king  of 
the  Idumssans  and  Samaritans  M  (p6potQ  reroj^/ievorc.  This  oc- 
curred about  the  year  716=38  B.  G.  Still  later,  under  the 
presidency  of  Satuminus  in  Syria,  we  find  a  8eotxi^ijc  of  Au- 
gustus mentioned  as  being  in  those  parts,  who  is  also  called  a 
slave  of  his  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.,  29,  §8,  Antiq.  xvii.,  3,  §  2),  who  can 
have  been  no  other  than  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  emperor.  Pos- 
sibly Yolumnins,  a  man  of  importance  and  ranking  in  dignity 
near  the  emperor's  legate  himself,  in  the  time  of  the  same  gov- 
ernor, and  Sabinus  under  Yarns,  who  had  a  half  independent 
position,  may  have  had  the  revenue  from  Judea  under  their 
control.  Judea  thus  eeems  to  have  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans 
all  along  from  its  subjugation  by  Pompey  onward.* 

But  it  is  objected  that  in  other  cases  the  introduction  of  a 
census  was  concurrent  with  the  redactio  infomia/mprovinci4B. 
There  are,  however,  two  examples  to  the  contrary,  one  drawn 
fi*om  earlier  and  one  from  somewhat  later  Roman  history. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which  had  re- 
ixLsed  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops  in  the  war  with  Hanni- 
bal. They  were  required  besides  other  burdens  imposed  on 
them,  to  pay  a  stipendium  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  yesriy, 
and  to  have  a  census  taken  according  to  a  formula  made  out 
by  the  censors  at  Rome,  which  was  to  be  the  same  as  the 

*  AppiAD,  in  his  SjrUn  hiatory  (§  60),  says  thai  the  Jews  were  required,  on 
aocoQDt  of  their  reastenoe  to  Rome,  to  pay  a  heaTier  ^^poc  ruv  oufthrva^  Hiaa 
the  surrounding  nations,  of  whom  the  Syrians  and  Cilicians  had  leried  oa  them 
for  each  property  holder  one  per  oent  of  his  asseased  pr(^rty.  But  this  bnr^ 
den  may  haye  become  greater  in  Applan's  time,  in  eoosequence  of  the  wan  uadsr 
Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  as  the  context  seems  to  show.  This  passage  then  eauMt 
be  safely  used  as  Huscbke  has  used  it.  The  reader  will  mark  here  the  eoooexioii 
of  Syria  and  Cilioia. 
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formula  for  the  Boman  people,  and  that  the  census  should  be 
reported  at  Eome  by  sworn  censors  of  the  colonies  before  they 
went  out  of  office.  (Livy  xxix.,  §  15).  This  was  accordingly 
done,  being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  (Livy  n.  s.,  §  37). 
The  other  case  was  that  of  the  Clitsd,  a  tribe  in  rough  Cilicia, 
subject  to  Archelaus  the  Cappadocian,  a  son  probably  pf  him 
who  died  in  the  year  737=17  B.  0.  They  seceded  into  Mount 
Taurus,  because,  says  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.,  41),  ^^  nostrum  in  mo- 
dum  deferre  censum,  pati  tribnta  adigebatur."  And  they 
maintained  themselves  against  the  weak  king's  troops,  until  a 
a  legate  of  Vitellius,  president  of  Syria,  subdued  them.* 

There  can  certainly  be  no  reason  why  Syria  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  census.  If  now  Judea  paid  a  tribute  to  Rome, 
ia  it  not  quite  credible  that  the  census,  on  somewhat  different 
principles  perhaps,  and  by  officers  of  the  native  dynasty  im- 
mediately, should  reach  into  that  territory  also  ? 

But  would  Joseph  go  to  Bethlehem  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
in  his  answers  to  the  formula  of  the  census  t  He  would  if  he 
had  property  there,  it  is  said  in  reply,  and  possibly  this  may 
be  one  explanation  of  his  presence.  But  this  is  not  the 
motive  to  which  Luke  attributes  his  jouniey.  He  went,  as 
being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and  might  have 
owned  a  plot  of  ground  at  Bethlehem  or  not.  But  we  know 
of  no  proof  that  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  lands  re- 
verted to  particular  tribes  or  families.  It  is,  however,  very 
credible  that  in  Judea  the  principle  of  tribe  and  lineage,  so 
consonant  even  then  to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  should  be 
followed  in  the  operations  |of  the  census.  Of  this,  however, 
we  know  little,  and  if  an  objection  is  to  be  drawn  from 
our  ignorance,  it  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  know, 
however,  in  regard  to  Boman  usage,  that  Boman  citizens  were 
expected  to  be  present  at  Borne  daring  the  census,  until  the 
extent  of  the  empire  calling  them  into  remote  parts,  the  needs 
of  citizen  soldiers  and  merchants  abroad  brought  about  some  re- 
laxation. We  know  also  that  it  was  irregular  for  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  allies  to  give  in  his  census  at  Bome. 

*  The  reader  will  Dotiee  here  again  that  the  interference  came  from  the  pree- 
ident  of  Syria. — ^These  caeee,  perhaps,  are  not  altogether  in  point. 
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When  Roman  citizenship  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  a  large 
part  of  Italy,  the  rule  was  that  a  person  belonging  to  one  of 
the  mnnicipia  or  coloniad  or  prsBfectnrse,  who  woald  have  the 
rights  of  Soman  citizens,  must  there  on  oath  render  in  to  the 
proper  magistrate  a  report  of  his  name,  preenomen,  and  o(^o- 
men,  hjs  father  or  patron,  tribe,  age,  and  property,  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  census  laid  down  at  Rome,  and  withio 
sixty  days  after  the  census  was  held  in  the  city.*  Birth,  adop- 
tion, or  manumission  by  a  municepa  or  burgess,  gave  to  a  per- 
son a  burgess'  rights. 

But  what  need  was  there  for  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem  with 
Joseph  ?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  she  may  have  been  the  heiresB 
of  a  proprietor  there.  This  is  a  mere  possibility.  But  the 
capitation  cax,  the  (p6piK  t&v  cmfsdrwv^  which  was  paid  to  the 
Syrian  kings,  while  the  Jews  were  under  their  yoke  (Jos.  An- 
tiq.  xii.,  3,  §  3),  and  which  was  retained  by  the  Romans,! 
might  rer)der  it  proper  for  her  to  accompany  him  on  the  jour- 
ney. This  tax  under  the  emperors  was  levied  on  males  and 
females  alike.  ^'  ^tatem  in  censendo,"  says  ITlpian  cited  b; 
Huschke,  ^^  significare  necesse  est ;  quia  quibusdam  astas  tri- 
buit  ne  tribnto  onerentur.  Veluti  in  Syriis  a  qnatuordecim 
annis  masculi,  a  duodecim  foBmin®  usque  ad  sexagesinm 
[quiutuml  annum  tributo  capitis  obligantnr.":^ 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  the  credibility  of  this  narrative, 
but  not  until  quite  recent  times,  that  Mary  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  travel.  The  only  reply  we  shall  make  is  that  she 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  left  behind. 

It  is  said  also  by  way  of  objection  that,  if  a  general  census 
had  been  held,  it  would  have  been  noticed  by  the  historians, 
and  that  Joseph  us  would  have  spoken  of  its  operations  in 
Judea.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  system  of  measurementB 
of  the  empire  is  noticed  by  no  historian.  To  the  Romans  the 
census  might  have  appeared  as  extending  from  one  province 
to  another,  without  being  understood  in  its  unity.    The  extant 

*  So  the  Lex  Julia  maoicipalis  of  Julius  C»sar,  cited  by  Hiuchka.  It  is  oo 
the  brazt  n  tablets  of  Heraolaa  published  by  Mazochi  (Naples,  1764).  See  pi  46S 
et  seq.    Zell  (Rora.  Epigraphik)  has  repeated  it  in  his  useful  work  (i.,  862-277> 

f  Appian  Syr,  50,  the  passage  above  cited. 

X  Dig.  60.  16. 
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historiand  take  bnt  little  intereet  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vinced,  but  little  in  the  rise  or  changes  of  institutions.  There 
arose  under  the  empire  a  vast  system  of  serfdom,  but  when 
the  oolofuUvs  began  it  is  uncertain,  although  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  colaniBxe  minute  and  prolix.  So  in  the  department 
of  law,  the  legia  acUonss  of  the  earlier  Roman  times,  in  which 
the  exact  words  of  the  law  had  to  be  followed  by  the  plaintiff 
at  the  hazard  of  losing  his  suit,  were  done  away  with  by  an 
J£bntian  and  two  Julian  laws, — a  vast  change  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Gains 
alone,  and  of  which  no  historian  speaks.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  later  system  of  voting  by  fusing  together  the  comitia  cen- 
tnriataand  tributais  left  without  a  record  of  its  time,  and  the 
history  of  so  great  a  change  is  lost.  Nay  further,  those  who 
particularly  mention  it, — as  Livy  and  Dionysius, — do  not 
agree  in  their  statements,  although  it  was  a  living  institution 
of  their  times.  As  for  Josephus  his  omissions  are  as  remark- 
able as  his  insertions.  The  whole  nine  or  ten  years  of 
Archelaus  are  despatched  in  a  few  sentences.  Why  does 
he  keep  silence  about  Christ — supposing  the  passage  in  which 
be  is  mentioned  to  bo  an  interpolation — while  he  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  James,  the  brother  uf  Jesus  called 
Christ.  ThO'  registration  spoken  of  by  Luke  would  not 
have  interested  him,  unless  it  had  been  attended  with  dis- 
turbances, and  these  might  certainly  have  been  avoided  by  the 
manner  of  conducting  it  (as  by  employing  native  subordinates, 
for  instance),  and  by  not  enhancing  the  taxation. 

We  come  now  to  our  conclusion  that  a  census,  held  in  Judea 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord^s  birth,  and  in  which,  either  at  its 
commencement  or  afterwards,  Quirinius  was  concerned  in 
Bome  capacity,  is  not  historically  improbable. 

This  conclusion,  a^  far  as  a  census  is  concerned,  for  we  have 
8i>oken  of  the  other  point  before,  rests  only  on  probable  evi- 
dence, and  we  cannot  complain  of  those  who  cannot  receive  it 
as  being  blind  to  the  truth  or  hostile  to  revelation.  And  yet 
Bome  of  those  whose  pursuits  bring  them  into  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  ancient  history  and  institutions  consider  such  a 
general  census  as  an  established  fact.  We  mention  Marquardt 
one  of  the  most  eminent  archsaologists  of  our  day,  and  Peter 
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of  Schnl-Pforta,  a  msot  rospectable  historian  of  Bome.  In  hn 
third  volume  of  Roman  history  (pp.  46,47)  pablished  in  1867,  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  matter  before  us,  after  having  described  other 
measures  of  Augustus  tending  to  unite  the  empire  and  to  pro- 
mote oommunication  between  its  parts.  ^^Then,  too,  he  car- 
ried out  the  geographical  undertaking  begun  by  Julina  Osesar 
as  early  as  the  year  44,  [B.  C.=710  A.  U.],  embracing  not 
only  the  Roman  empire  but  the  whole  known  world,  which 
was  completed  in  the  year  19  B.  C.  [=735].  This  had  for  itB 
fruit  a  chorographic  and  to])ographic  catalogue,  composed  b? 
Agrippa,  of  the  lands,  rivers,  and  places  of  the  earth,  with  a 
statement  of  their  measures  and  distances,  and  also  a  represen- 
tation of  the  entire  earth,  which,  after  Agrippa's  death,  adorn- 
ed the  portico  which  was  erected  to  his  honor  by  his  sister 
(Polls)  and  by  Augustus  himself.  But  finally  in  continuation 
of  this  work  he  caused  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
made  in  the  provinces,  and  tiie  plots  qf  ground  to  he  egtimakd 
according  to  their  size  and  value^  in  which  way  he  was  put  in 
a  condition  to  divide  the  capitation  and  land  taxes  more  equal- 
ly and  equitably,  as  well  as  also  to  get  more  revenue  from 
them."  Here,  indeed,  nothing  is  said  of  a  census  in  Jndca, 
which  was  not  then  a  province,  but  it  seems  to  na  that  if  any 
one  will  go  so  far  as  to  receive  for  truth  all  that  this  historiso 
receives,  the  testimony  of  Luke  and  the  tributary  condition  of 
Judea  even  under  its  kings  will  lead  him  to  accept  a  census 
there  also  as  a  fact. 

This  position  appears  to  us  stronger  than  another  taken  bj 
some  who  stand  nearer  the  mythical  hypothesis,  which  still 
they  reject  and  dislike.  Let  us  look  at  the  opinions  expressed 
by  two  writers,  one  a  classical  scholar  aud  the  other  a  theolo- 
gian. Professor  Hoeck,  of  Gottingen,  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent but  unfinished  history  of  Rome,  from  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lie  to  Oonstantine,  already  cited,  has  an  essay  on  this  subject 
at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  his  first  volume.  (Brunswick, 
1841-1843).  While  he  cannot  accept,  as  he  says,  the  demol- 
ishing  criticism  of  Strauss,  he  regards  as  inconclusive  the  in- 
vestigation of  Huscbke.  Tet  the  many  doubts,  which  are 
excited  by  a  Roman  census  in  Judea,  while  Herod  was  king,  do 
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not  force  him  to  maintain  that  the  datoypaiprj  of  Luke  had  no 
reality.  There  was  a  census  of  Roman  citizens  through 
the  provinces  in  746  (one  of  the  three  which  Augustus,  aa  we 
have  seen,  mentions  on  the  Ancyra  marbles),  probably  also  in 
747,  when  Christ,  as  he  thinks,  was  born,  a  Jewish  census,  in- 
stituted by  Herod  to  ascertain  the  population  of  his  realm.  With 
this  very  probably  was  connected  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
Herod,  after  the  execution  of  his  sons  (Alexander  and  Aristo- 
balns),  required  all  the  Jews  to  take  to  himself  and  to  Augus- 
tus.    Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.,  2,  §  4,  before  cited.* 

We  turn  to  the  theological  commentator,  Meyer,  one  of  the  best 
of  expositors  and  a  Christian  man,  whose  view  as  given  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Luke  is  in  brief  the  following:  Criticism 
passes  judgment  upon  itself,  when  it  represents  the  entire  ac- 
count of  the  census  as  mjthical  or  even  as  invented  by  Luke. 
Something  census-like  must  have  found  place  in  the  Roman 
empire  by  order  of  the  emperor,  of  the  population  perhaps,  the 
civil  and  military  resources,  the  finances,  etc.,  giving  such  in- 
formation as  was  contained  in  the  BreviaHum  totius  im- 
j}erii  of  Augustus.  The  consolidating  tendencies  at  Rome  and 
the  dependence  of  Herod,  a  vassal-king,  apart  from  the  earlier 
analogous  measures  of  surveying  the  empire,  divest  this  of  all 
historic  improbability.     Quirinius  was  not  president  of  Syria 


*The  position  of  MommBen  in  his  edition  of  the  Res  gest®  d.  August.,  p.  124, 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Hoeck,but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  carefdlly  exam- 
ined the  subject  or  to  have  considered  the  general  accaracy  of  Luke.  (Comp. 
Zumpt's  criticism,  Evangel.  Eircheng..  for  October,  1865).  Luke,  heHhinks,  had 
in  mind  the  second  legation  of  Quirinius  in  760=6  A.  D.,  and  extended  it  to  the 
whole  world,  instead  of  confining  it,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  Palestine,  thus 
making  a  mistake  of  a  number  of  years,  and  referring  it  to  a  time  before  Herod's 
death,  when  Judea  could  by  no  means  have  been  subject  to  a  census  by  the 
Romans.  Yet,  by  the  chronology  given  in  chap,  iii,  1,  28,  Luke  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent confirms  the  prior  legation  of  Quirinius,  "  et  prsBterquam  quod  Herodem 
male  ascivit,  so  solo  nomine  erravit,  quod  censum,  ex  Quirinii  administrations 
posteriore  transtulit  in  priorem.*'  That  is  a  confusion  of  the  two  legations— it 
being  admitted  that  there  were  two — lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error.  But  how 
could  a  connexion  be  established  between  this  event  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  at 
Bethlehem,  unless  it  were  intentionally  created.  And  so  the  ante-datiog  of  the 
census  itself  must  have  been  intentional. 

VOL.  xxvin.  46 
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but  an  extraordinaiy  coraraissioner  to  saperintend  these  opera- 
tions. This  is  the  less  improbable  because  he  was  then  in  the 
East  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  becanse  Angnstns  would 
naturally  in  snch  a  business  trust  a  special  commissions 
rather  than  a  rex  eocivs  or  a  proconsnl  (a  legate,  he  should 
have  said).  This  business  in  which  Quirinius  was  engaged 
explains  why  tradition  turned  him  into  a  president  of  Syria, 
and  turned  the  registration  (Katastrirnng)  into  a  censns,  be- 
cause he  afterwards  was  concerned  in  a  census  properlj  so 
called.  Thns  Luke  gives  us  an  account  of  what  really 
happened  in  the  erroneous  form  which  it  received  from  tra- 
dition. 

The  main  objection  to  these  hypotheses  is  that  they  give  no 
adequate  explanation  of  the  journey  of  Joseph  to  Bethlehem, 
where  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  lies.  Some  new  flaw  in 
the  tradition  may  be  detected  there,  and  thus  either  Joseph 
never  lived  at  Nazareth  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  was 
never  at  Bethlehem  at  all. 

We  close  our  essay  with  the  remark  that  Luke  himself 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  and  careful  witness^ 
whose  declarations  are  not  lightly  to  be  overthrown.  And  the 
course  of  criticism  has  on  the  whole  vindicated  his  claims  to 
this  character.  Nothing,  if  we  accept  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion of  this  text,  remains  unsolved  or,  at  least,  not  capable  of 
a  probable  solution,  except  the  statement  about  l^endas, 
which,  if  incorrect,  is  monstrously  so,  involving  an  anachron- 
ism of  more  than  a  generation,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  prore 
in  the  end  a  historical  error.  On  the  other  hand  the  difficulty 
found  in  a  Lysanias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  when  John  the  Bap- 
tist began  his  ministry,  has  been  dispersed ;  the  doubtful  city 
of  Lasea,  which  some  would  cast  out  of  the  text,  has  disclosed 
its  site  to  the  explorers  of  Crete ;  Sergius  Paulus  is  a  pro-con- 
sul in  oflScial  style,  although  never  having  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  consul ;  the  Adriatic  sea  had  already  extended  its 
name  beyond  the  lapygian  promontory,  as  we  learn  fix>m  Jo- 
sephus  and  others ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  to  give  examples 
of  Luke's  very  nice  knowledge,  as  where  he  calls  the  magis- 
trates of  Thessalonica  politarchsy  a  rare  name  which  an  inscrip- 
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tioD  verifies.  Contrast  Luke's  accuracy  with  that  of  some  of  his 
commentators.  He  carries  Paul  to  a  river  outside  of  Philippi, 
where  the  Jews  had  a  place  of  prayer.  This  river  was  the 
Strymon,  say  DeWette,  and  Meyer,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  German  ecclesiastical  historians.  But 
it  was  not  the  Strymon,  and  that  stream  was  twenty  mil  js  dis- 
tant from  Philippi.  Now  if  a  laborious  German  commenta- 
tor, if  a  prince  among  commentators,  as  we  may  call  Meyer,  has 
made  such  a  blunder,  with  all  the  maps  and  travels  of  mod- 
ern times  within  his  reach,  not  discovering  his  mistake  in  his 
second  edition,  even  after  Hackett  and  Howson  had  furnished 
the  correction,  we  may  pardon  the  mistake,  for  we  make 
worse  ones;  but  we  ought  certainly  to  rate  the  more  highly 
an  ancient  writer  who  shows  unusual  carefulness  and  minute- 
ness of  investigation.  Such  a  writer's  authority  ought  to  go 
some  length  towards  freeing  him  from  the  imputation  of  a 
gross  mistake  about  Theudas  or  of  those  found  by  some  mod- 
ern critics  in  onr  text,  if  there  are  possible  solutions  which  can 
save  his  credit. 


Since  writing  this  Article  we  have  received  a  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Wieseler,  of  Greifswald,  entitled  "  Beitrage  zur  richti- 
gen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien,  etc.,"  intended  as  an  appen- 
dix to  his  well-known  *'  Ohronologische  Synopse,"  and  pub- 
lished at  Gotha  a  few  months  since.  This  is  a  careful  and 
very  learned  work.  We  notice  some  of  its  leading  views. 
(1)  As  in  his  earlier  Synopsis  he  adheres  to  the  interpretation  of 
Liuke  ii.,  2,  which  Huschke  and  others  adopt :  ^'  thisapographe 
took  place  before  (or  firslTand  before)  the  governorship  of  Qui- 
rinius,"  etc.  This  explanation  he  defisnds  by  new  passages, 
and  declares  himself  authorized  to  say  that  such  eminent 
Greek  scholars  as  G.  Cnrtius  and  Schomann  approve  of  the 
construction  which  he  advocates.  They  see  no  difficnity  in 
regarding  Kopijifiou  ^ytfi.  as  a  dependent  clause.  (2)  He 
understands  this  o/pographe  to  have  been  concerned 
with  Eoman  subjects,  not  with  Boman  citizens.  By 
*'*'tJie  whole  world^^  is  intended  the  world  subjugated 
by    Rome,  as    in  some    other    places.      (3)  He    denies    a 
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double  Syrian  legation  of  Qairinias.  (4)  He  thinks,  as  we 
do,  that  Luke,  after  once  mentioning  the  general  decree,  con- 
fines his  attention  naturally  to  Palestine  alone,  and  that  the 
edict  need  not  have  been  carried  into  execation  in  all  the  pr-v 
vinces  at  one  and  the  same  time.  (5)  While  examining  the 
objection  that  the  edict  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  historians, 
he  mentions,  as  we  have  done,  a  number  of  important  measure 
of  administration — such  as  the  measurements  of  the  empire 
be^nn  by  CsBsar — but  inclines  to  attach  a  greater  degree  of 
authority  to  Cassiodorus,  Saidas,  and  other  late  Christian  wri- 
ters than  we  have  conceded  to  them.  (6)  His  remarks  on  the 
credibility  of  a  Roman  census  under  Herod  the  Great,  in 
Judea,  agree  with  what  we  have  said,  but  he  seems  to  nsto 
have  entered  with  more  care  and  minuteness  into  this  point 
than  any  other  scholar,  whose  works  are  accessible  to  ns.  (p. 
64,  onward.  See  especially  what  he  says  on  Herod's  limited 
power  to  coin  money).  His  interpretation  of  v.  2  relieves  him 
entirely  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  a  Boman  l^ate 
in  Syria  managed  the  census  in  Jndea.  His  words  (p.  93)  on 
Herod's  relation  to  Rome  we  cite :  "  Hence  it  appears  that 
Herod,  who  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  wore  the  title  and 
crown  of  king,  always  continued  subject  to  Rome,  and,  as 
procurator  of  Syria  and  Judea,  was  especially  in  financial 
matters  subordinated  to  Augustus,  so  that  not  Roman  magis- 
trates, bnt  he  himself  by  virtue  of  his  procnratorship  exe- 
cuted such  ordinances  of  the  emperor  in  Jndea.''  (7)  His  re- 
marks on  the  silence  of  Josephus  are  valuable  (p.  94,  onward). 
That  writer,  in  his  "Jewish  War"  says  nothing  of  the  well-known 
census  of  Quirinins  in  6  A.  D. ;  censuse8(giln~otheFIand8  ari^ 
little  noticed  by  historians,  so  that  we  are  indebted  to  inscrip- 
tions for  our  knowledge  of  them ;  it  was  the  mode  of  the  cen- 
sns  just  mentioned,  the  way  of  taking  the  oath  before  a  hea- 
then magistrate,  not  the  census  itself  to  which  they  were  used, 
which  excited  commotions,  etc. 

If  we  could  admit  the  explanation  given  by  Wieaeler  and 
others  of  v.  2,  it  would  offer  us  a  smoother  way  than  that 
which  we  have  taken,  but  in  spite  of  the  alleged  opinion  of 
G.  Ourtius  and  Schomann  we  must  regard  it,   to  say    the 
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least,  as  very  unlikely.  The  question  always  recurs,  how 
could  the  Evangelist  have  chosen  a  phrase,  susceptible,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Oreek  tongue,  of  an 
easy  and  ready  meaning,  in  order  to  convey  a  wholly  differ- 
ent sense,  when  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  possible  to 
express  the  sense  wished  by  Wieseler  and  others  in  wholly  un- 
ambiguous language.* 


*  While  thia  Article  was  nearly  through  the  presa,  we  received  A.  W.  Zampt'a 
work  on  the  *'  birth  year  of  Christ/'  which  has  jnat  reached  this  country.  In 
what  relates  to  the  eeneoa,  he  agrees  mainly  with  the  riews  here  adrocated. 
As  for  Qnirinina  he  adheres  to  his  old  opinion,  of  which  we  hare  giren  a  solB* 
dent  aooonnt 
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artiolk  nL— the  method  of  academic  culture.* 

I  00X7NT  myself  nappy  in  coming  before  3  ou  famished  with 
a  subject  to  which  your  sympathies  are  ah^ady  pledged.  The 
occasion  suggests  a  theme.  Sm'ely  we  may  accept  it  as  an 
anspicioQB  sign  that  the  tie  between  the  graduate  and  his  alma 
mater  has  ceased  to  be  merely  nominal.  These  annual  gather- 
ings are  invigorated  with  new  life,  as  we  come  more  and  more 
to  view  them  as  arenas  for  the  discussion  of  whatever  concerns 
the  supreme  academic  interests.  As  conservators  of  these  in- 
terests we  can  tolerate  no  narrower  interpretation  of  our  func- 
tion. We  are  here  to  take  care  that  the  republic  of  letters  re- 
ceives no  harm.  And  at  a  time  when  the  foremost  minds 
among  us  are  earnestly  grappling  with  one  problem  it  would 
imperil  the  highest  uses  of  this  hour  to  divert  your  thoughts 
to  any  other.  Confident  that  your  appreciation  of  the  subject 
will  supplement  my  short  comings,  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider 
the  Method  of  Academic  Culture. 

Before  such  a  company  as  this  I  may  assume  the  existence 
of  a  distinctive  academic  discipline.  Well  nigh  seventy  year» 
have,  indeed,  elapsed  since  Schelling,  in  the  famous  lectures 
which  he  gave  at  Jena,  said  that  a  youth  in  pursuit  of  liberal 
culture  was  Adrift  on  a  boundless  sea  without  star  or  compa^ 
and  still,  after  this  long  interval,  we  find  the  historian  of 
Elizabeth,  in  his  inaugural  oration  at  St.  Andrews,  declaring,  in 
almost  the  same  strain,  that  the  great  schools  and  collies  of 
England  were  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  which,  like  mo6t 
revolutions,  meant  discontent  with  what  they  had,  with  no 
clear  idea  of  what  they  wanted.  Yet  this  unpromising  result* 
need  not  make  us  waver  in  the  faith  that  there  is  an  aim  and 
scope  of  education  more  complete  than  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge  or  technical  skill ;  and  in  the  rush  and  pressure  of 
this    modem    age,  hemmed    in    with    material    wants    and 

*  An  Address  bsfore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  Amherst  CoUege,  July  t, 
1869. 
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triumphs,  begirt  with  paltry  expedients  of  politics  and  trade, 
we  gather  to-night  about  the  old  altars,  to  confess  ourselves 
the  worshipers  of  this  perennial  Truth  and  Beauty. 

It  is  proof  of  wholesome  progress  that,  of  late,  the  controver- 
sy respecting  education  has  changed  its  front.  The  old 
babbling  about  useful  knowledge  is  now  well  nigh  banished  to 
the  baser  sort.  Both  parties  have  seen  at  length  that  the  in- 
effectual debate  between  the  advocates  of  classical  and  of 
scientific  training  was  wide  of  the  real  mark.  A  mere  classical 
pedant  like  Dr.  Moberly  may  avow  without  a  blush  that  he 
does  not  know  in  what  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  sciences 
consists,  or  a  mere  intellectual  gladiator,  like  Mr.  Robert  Lowe? 
may  find  a  pleasure  in  measuring  his  strength  with  the  mother 
from  whose  breasts  he  drew  it,  but  more  liberal  minds  are 
coming  to  loathe  this  false  antagonism.  The  great  high  priest 
of  the  utilitarian  philosophy  has  shamed  Oxford's  ungrateful 
son  with  his  appreciative  estimate  of  classical  study,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  most  intelligent  advocates  of  scientific  train- 
ing rest  the  distinctive  claims  of  the  sciences  to  form  a  part 
of  education  on  their  disciplinary  power.  They  hold  to  intel- 
lectual culture  as  the  chief  end,  thus  conceding  the  position  on 
which  the  defenders  of  the  classical  discipline  have  stood  from 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  spirited  assault  on  the 
great  schools  of  England,  frankly  confesses  this.  But  while 
both  sides  have  taken  the  only  sound  and  tenable  position,  that 
the  comparative  value  of  all  studies  must  be  measured  by  this 
common  standard,  the  important  fact  is  not  overlooked  that 
the  strain  and  tendency  of  the  two  methods  remain  essentially 
distinct.  Says  the  recently  elected  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  has  earned  the  praise  of  stating  more  fairly  than 
any  other  what  the  new  education  may  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish :  "  Between  this  course  and  the  ordinary  semi-classical 
course,  there  is  no  question  of  information  by  the  one  and  for- 
mation by  the  other ;  of  cramming  utilitariafi  facts  by  one  sys- 
tem, and  developing  mental  powers  by  the  other.  Both  courses 
form,  train,  and  educate  the  mind,  and  one  no  more  than  the 
other,  only  the  disciplines  are  different.  The  fact  is  that  the 
whole  tone  and  spirit  of  a  good  college  ought  to  be  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  a  good  polytechnic  or  scientific  school." 
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Snch  aa  admission,  from  snch  a  sonrce,  has  a  significance 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Had  this  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  scientific  sch'.)ol  been  always  borne 
in  mind  we  might  have  been  saved  much  wild  'experimenting. 
I  make  it  the  starting  point  of  this  discussion.  This  distinc- 
tion will  not,  however,  avail  us  much  if  we  fail  to  reach  an 
adequate  conception  of  what  culture  means.  For  if  by  cul- 
ture we  understand  no  more  than  the  word  is  often  taken  to 
imply,  the  formal  training  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  qnee- 
tion  between  the  classics  and  the  sciences  is  not  worth  the  ink 
that  has  been  wasted  on  it.  If  we  value  the  dtndy  of  an- 
cient languages,  or  the  study  of  modem  sciences,  simply  as 
mental  whetstones  on  which  to  sharpen  youthful  wits,  there 
is  no  need  to  set  one  against  the  other.  The  utility  of  both 
has  been  amply  vindicated.  Surely  no  one  would  deem  the 
time  was  wasted  that  the  younger  Pitt  spent  in  translating  the 
rhapsody  of  Lycophron,  or  that  Peel  was  idle  when  as  a  boy  he 
used  to  sit  on  the  stone  steps  of  Harrow  school  house,  and  while 
the  bell  was  ringing,  write  Greek  verses  for  his  playmate. 
And  in  his  memorable  speech  in  introducing  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  certainly  the  most  marvelous  intellectual  display  that  the 
British  parliament  has  seen  during  the  present  generation, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  abundantly  demonstrated  the  value  of  that 
early  discipline  which  Eton  and  Oxford  gave  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pure  disciplinary  uses  of  scientific  study  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  mere  intellectual  powera  are 
nowhere  more  highly  taxed.  Whatever  opinion  we  maj 
form  of  such  methods  of  dealing  with  the  natural  sciences,  as 
Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  he  has  been  practising  for  the  past  eight 
years  at  Rugby,  the  truth  of  Mill's  maxim  is  indisputable  that 
in  the  higher  physical  investigations  '^reasoning  and  observa- 
tion have  been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection." 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  such  studies  do  not  furnish  an  intellec- 
tual discipline  of  the  highest  order.  If,  therefore,  the  mere 
formal  training  of  the  mental  parts  be  made  the  chief  aim,  there 
is  no  question  between  the  classics  and  the  sciences  that  need 
cause  a  long  dispute. 

But  can  the  meaning  of  culture  be  thus  restricted  ?    In  other 
words  does  the  value  of  a  study  reside  chiefly  in  the  intellec- 
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tnal  strain  required  to  master  it,  or  is  there  beyond  all  this 
some  vital  and  fruitful  relation  between  its  subject  matter 
and  the  acquiring  mind  ?  Is  there  not  a  power  to  inspire  as 
well  as  a  power  to  train  ?  If  eflFort  only  be  the  aim,  there 
might  seem  some  show  of  reason  in  the  rule  of  an  English 
teacher  that  a  study  is  good  just  in  the  proportion  that  it  is 
dry  and  disagreeable.  To  stop  with  this  is  a  hopeless  confusion 
of  means  and  ends.  Mere  mental  training,  however  nice  or 
rigorous,  must  remain  but  the  threshold  of  genuine  culture. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  the  discipline  of  the  observing  or  of 
the  reflecting  powers,  no  matter  whether  acquired  by  dealing 
with  words  or  things,  with  the  critical  comparisons  of  language, 
or  the  analytical  processes  of  science,  if  we  do  not  go  beyond 
this,  we  content  ourselves  with  a  theory  of  education  which 
Montaigne  might  correct.  "  The  advantages  of  our  study," 
he  says,  "  are  to  become  better  and  wiser." 

Not  that  we  would  in  the  least  underrate  fine  intellectual 
discipline,  but  it  is  always  the  means,  not  the  end.  Even  when 
this  intellectual  discipline  is  put  to  its  final  use  in  the  mastery 
of  new  truth,  it  is  yet  far  short  of  culture  in  the  highest  sense. 
For  mere  intellectual  activity  may  be  vain  and  profitless,  and 
earn  at  last  the  bitter  verdict,  ^'  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."  The  most  varied  training  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
the  most  far-reaching  and  all  embracing  application 
of  them  may  still  fail  to  touch  the  great  circumference 
of  spiritual  completeness.  Culture  is  the  aspiration  for  all 
things  that  may  be  desired.  Its  aim  is  the  perfect  man. 
It  is  realized  not  in  any  one-sided  development  of  human 
nature,  nor  in  the  exclusive  recognition  of  one  kind  of  truth, 
but  in  the  happy,  harmonious  play  of  all  spiritual  energies,  in 
the  pursuit  of  whatever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  Thus  it  has  its  origin  not  in  scien- 
tific curiosity,  still  less  in  petty  social  pride ;  its  true  source  is 
man's  insatiable  longing  to  be  made  complete  in  the  image  of 
the  infinite  perfection.  "  The  foundation  of  culture,"  says 
Emerson,  '^  is  the  moral  sentiment." 

This  complete  inclusion  of  man's  nature  within  the  scope  of 
culture  at  once  renders  culture  vital  and  dynamic.  It  is  not 
the  mere  perception  by  the  mind  of  the  true  order,  but  the  con- 
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forming  of  the  whole  nature  to  it.  The  cultivated  man  is  not 
the  man  who  has  mastered  truth,  but  the  man  who  has  been 
mastered  by  it ;  the  man  in  whose  soul  the  love  <>f  truth  is  the 
sovereign  principle ;  whose  inner  citadel  of  reason  and  desire 
is  garrisoned  with  all  noble  and  just  and  rational  convictions; 
whose  feet  are  swift  to  run  in  the  pathway  of  gracious  and 
magnanimous  acts.  Mr.  Bright  has  sneered  at  culture  as  a 
smattering  of  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  It  is  not  this;  nor 
is  it  all  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  possessed  by  Per- 
son or  Bentley,  or  all  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  scieaces 
possessed  by  Oersted  or  Faraday.  It  is  measured  not  bj  any 
variety  or  extent  of  acquisition  ;  it  is  in  the  man.  All  intel- 
lectual acquisition  is  tributary  to  it,  all  the  faculties  do  its 
behests,  yet  these  all  are  but 

*'  The  shapes  the  masking  opirit  wears.'* 

Culture  sucks  the  sweetness  fiom  all  laws,  from  all  civiliza- 
tion. Apprehended  in  its  true  meaning,  all  things  that  men 
have  sought  after  are  its  ministering  servants.  Not  raiDd 
alone,  but  will,  emotion,  sensibility  are  the  material  with  wbidi 
it  works.  It  combines  them  all  in  prolific  alliance.  It  bears 
its  fruit  in  the  indestructible  harvest  of  sweet  and  beautifal 
souls.  In  this  sense  culture  is  its  own  end.  It  is  self^nffi- 
cing  and  final.  To  possess  it  is  to  realize  the  chief  good  of 
life.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  aspiration  for  individual  perfectioc. 
Besting  on  the  benign  principle  that  we  are  members  one  of 
another,  and  that  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  the 
aspiration  for  one  eternal  truth  and  beauty,  can  only  be  realized 
in  the  unity  of  one  body,  culture  is  not  selfish  but  social,  not 
exclusive  but  comprehensive,  not  individual  but  catholic.  A 
divine  judgment  on  every  forced  and  mechanical  method  o: 
reform,  it  is  the  main-spring  of  all  effectual  philanthmpj 
"The  men  of  culture,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "aretbetrae 
apostles  of  equality." 

With  jihis  definition  of  culture,  there  is  no  need  of  showing 
that  in  any  method  not  the  form  alone,  but  the  subject  matter 
must  be  of  prime  importance.  The  question  as  to  the  compa- 
rative value  of  certain  courses  becomes  not  merely  a  question 
as  to  their  disciplinary  power;  we  must  also  ask  by  which  study 
is  the  mind  brought  into  most  fruitful   contact  with  noble,  in- 
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spiring,  stimulating  truth.  If  it  be  the  final  object  of  a  com- 
plete and  generous  education  to  achieve  sj  far  as  we  may  this 
ideal  of  compact  and  proportioned  character,  plainly  those 
studies  must  nave  the  preference  which  touch  the  mind  in  its 
most  vital  parts,  and  waken  it  to  most  harmonious  action.  And 
tliese  must  be  truths  which  appeal  to  the  spiritual  sense ;  truths 
not  of  form  and  relation,  but  of  essence;  not  of  inanimate, 
unconscious  nature,  but  of  life  and  feeling;  truths  not  of  expe- 
dient application  to  mere  present  needs,  reaching  no  interests 
beyond  the  range  of  thin^js seen  and  temporal;  but  truths  of 
the  supersensuous,  eternal  world,  '*  truths  which  wake  to  per- 
ish never." 

"  Greatness  of  style  in  painting,"  says  Ruskin,  ''  is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  nobleness  of  subject."  The  rule  holds 
just  as  well  in  education,  for  culture  in  its  highest  stage  is  sim- 
ply genial  assimilation.  It  is  only  when  commercing  with  the 
highest  truth  that  the  soul  is  touched  to  its  finest  issues.  Never 
can  culture  wrest  itself  from  this  alliance  with  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  humanity.  It  ceases  to  be  the  expression  of  com- 
pleteness and  harmony  soon  as  it  shuts  its  eyes  to  this  hori- 
zon. The  ultramontane  De  Maistre  did  not  exaggerate 
this  principle  when  he  claimed  that  educational  not  less  than 
social  institutions  must  rest  on  the  principles  of  all  existence ; 
and  Niebuhr  laid  down  a  principle  more  profound  and  far- 
reaching  than  himself,  perhaps,  perceived,  when  writing  to  Mad- 
ame Hensler  about  the  education  of  his  boy,  he  said,  with  a  sad 
sincerity,  "  I  shall  nurture  in  him  from  infancy,  a  firm  faith 
in  all  that  I  have  lost."  As  the  law  of  culture  is  centrality, 
so  it  can  never  be  gained  when  the  true  centre  is  lost  sight  of. 

Does  it  seem  the  mere  summing  up  of  our  discussion  to  say 
with  Stuart  Mill,  that  Education  has  for  its  object,  "  besides 
calling  forth  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  intellectual 
power,  to  inspire  the  intensest  love  of  truth."  But  the  question 
still  remains,  in  relation  to  what  truth  is  this  most  intense 
love  exerted  ?  In  the  perception  of  what  relations  and  affin- 
ities are  these  inmost  springs  of  being  touched,  and  the 
soul  thrilled,  absorbed,  enraptured,  with  its  vision  ?  In  con- 
tact with  what  superior  forces  are  these  tides  of  feeling  at 
their  flood  ?    There  may  be  joy  in  the  perception  of  mere 
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mathematical  relations,  as  Newton,  when  he  drew  near  the 
demonstration  of  his  great  law,  was  overpowered  by  his  emotion : 
the  mind  may  be  exalted  by  tracing  the  broad  operation  of 
physical  principles,  as  Kepler  cried  with  rapture,  ^^  I  read  thj 
thoughts  after  thee,  O  God  :"  yet  who  will  question  that  the 
intensest  feeling  can  be  aroused  only  with  reference  to  those 
questions  of  the  soul  that  are  linked  to  the  eternal  poles  of 
the  spiritual  firmament. 

Tt  is  this  that  draws  the  ineradicable  line  between  literature 
and  science  as  sources  of  a  complete  and  noble  culture.  Be- 
member  it  is  no  question  hero  as  to  their  disciplinary  power, 
but  as  to  their  capacity  to  furnish  this  living  bread  which  must 
form  the  diet  of  all  generous  souls.  It  is  not  the  form  bot  the 
substance  that  now  concerns  us.  Judged  by  this  rale  the 
sciences  must  be  assigned  a  lower  relative  position,  as  failing 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  most  invigorating  springs  of  spiritusl 
culture  ;  and  a  method  of  discipline  in  which  the  sciences  are 
made  predominant  can  never  be  relied  on  to  achieve  the  high- 
est end.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  deny  the  sciences  all  morsi 
and  aesthetic  influence,  but  where  this  influence  can  be  meet 
clearly  traced,  it  will  be  always  found  that  the  spirit  of  rigid 
scientific  method  has  been  qualified  by  convictions  drawn  from 
an  independent  source.  That  sense  in  nature  of  "  BoniethinB^ 
far  more  deeply  interfused,"  which  is  one  of  the  prime  cha- 
racteristics of  modern  in  distinction  from  ancient  literature,  is,  in 
fact,  a  protest  of  the  spiritual  nature  against  the  materialistic 
tendency  of  modern  science. 

So  far  as  science  comes  into  contact  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  humanity,  it  holds  a  two-fold  attitude.  In  the  first 
place  it  ignores  religion  altogether,  restricting  the  study  of 
man's  spiritual  relations  to  those  ties  and  obligations  simplj 
that  connect  him  with  his  fellow  man  ; — tlie  position  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  to  whose  cheerless  attempts  to  co- 
ordnate  the  sciences  might  be  applied  the  words  of  an  old 
writer, "  that  like  Ulysses  wandering  through  the  shades,  he  met 
all  the  ghosts,  but  could  not  see  the  queen."  For  he  not  only  re- 
jects as  failures,  all  attempts  to  cross  the  confines  of  phenome- 
na, he  goes  to  the  limit  of  denying  that  the  human  mind  has 
any  capacity  for  apprehending  a  supreme  cause.    He  does  not 
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even  rise  to  the  level  of  worBhiping  an  Unknown  God.  And 
in  professing  this  dismal  creed,  it  is  past  donbt,  that  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  speak  for  himself  alone.  A  second  position, 
but  one  hardly  in  advance  of  this,  is  when  Mr.  Mill  generously 
concedes  that  Theism,  ''  under  certain  conditions,"  is  still  an 
open  question.  "  The  positive  mode  of  thought,"  says  he, 
"  is  not  necessarily  a  denial  of  the  supernatural ;  it  merely 
throws  back  that  question  to  the  origin  of  things.  The  posi- 
tive philosopher  is  free  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
according  to  the  weight  he  attaches  to  the  analogies,  which 
are  called  marks  of  design,  and  to  the  general  traditions  of  the 
human  race :  the  value  of  these  evidences  is  indeed  a  question 
for  Positive  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  one  in  which  Positive 
philosophers  must  necessarily  be  agreed."  Mr.  Mill  admits, 
therefore,  no  nearer  approach  to  Deity  than  through  the  infer- 
ence from  design,  or  external  evidence.  ^^  In  his  general  philoso- 
phy," says  Masson,  "he  provides  no  room  or  function  whatever 
for  belief  as  distinct  from  knowledge."  And  who  that  recalls 
the  tone  of  unconsoled,  comfortless  sorrow  that  sighs  through 
the  dedication  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife  of  his  Essay 
upon  Liberty  can  doubt  that,  to  this  capacious  and  highly 
trained  understanding,  the  truths  which  minister  the  most 
serene  and  beneficent  discipline  to  the  sonl  are  indeed  open 
questions. 

That  these  carefully  expressed  opinions  of  the  two  foremost 
English  writers  who  have  discussed  the  logical  connections  of 
the  sciences  must  be  accepted  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  most 
advanced  speculative  opinion  among  scientific  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  will  be  doubted  by  no  reader  of  Huxley  or  Darwin. 
The  unmistakable  tone  of  both  is  indifference  towards  those 
truths  which  science  cannot  readily  coordinate.  This  position 
at  times  is  temperately  implied,  at  times  arrogantly  asserted, 
but  the  result  in  either  case  remains  the  same.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm  that  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
as  the  scope  and  limits  of  that  study  are  expounded  by  some  of 
its  most  eminent  professors,  excludes  the  mind  from  the  high- 
est and  most  pressing  questions  that  concern  man  as  an  im- 
mortal being.  And  a  student  whose  mental  diet  is  drawn 
exclusively  or  mainly  from  these  sources,  must  inevitably  miss 
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the  most  vitalizing  sources  of  intellectual  culture.  Tlie  spirit 
is  hopelessly  dwarfed  on  which  these  shackles  have  once  been 
fastened. 

"Tliere  are,"  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  most  truly  says,  **many 
kinds  of  Priestcraft."  In  behalf  of  science,  some  men  seem  on 
the  point  of  putting  forth  an  "Index  Expurgatorins"  of  scien- 
tific study.  It  furnishes  an  instructive  lesson  to  find  one  of 
the  loudest  advocates  of  intellectual  freedom  laying  down  the 
rule  that "  whatever  is  inaccessible  to  reason,  should  be  strictly 
interdicted  to  research."  But  who  shall  sit  on  tliis  high  tri- 
bunal; who  shall  draw  the  line  where  reason  ends?  Alas, 
there  are  "  slaves  of  thought,"  as  well  as  "  slaves  of  sense," 
chambers  of  darkness,  in  which  the  soul  may  wander,  more 
dismal  than  any  dungeon  in  wiiich  the  body  can  be  immured. 
Of  all  servitude,  there  is  none  so  grinding  as  servitude  to  a 
system  of  ideas,  when  the  reason,  proud,  self-satisfied, 
boasting  its  emancipation  from  all  vulgar  predjudice,  repelling 
with  scorn  dependence  upon  any  higher  gnidance,  is  all  the 
time  hopelessly  chained  by  its  own  processes,  weighed  down 
with  fetters, 

'*  Forged  by  the  imperious,  lonely,  thinking  power.** 

Even  when  Physical  Science  does  not  assume  this  de6{xnie 
right  of  legislation  respecting  the  limits  of  intellectual  activity, 
it  may  equally  sap  the  highest  culture  by  tempting  the  soul 
to  lower  ranges  of  inquiry.  This  point  need  not  be  argned; 
we  may  appeal  to  history.  If  the  end  and  use  of  literary  his- 
tory be,  as  Bacon  has  declared, "  not  so  much  for  curic^sity,  or 
satisfaction  of  those  that  are  the  lovers  of  learning  ;  but  chief- 
ly for  a  more  serious  and  grave  purpose,  which  is,  that  it  will 
make  learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of 
learning,"  we  may  gain  a  lesson  from  the  Italian  Universities. 
In  the  14th  century,  Italy  had  the  intellectual  preeminence, 
which  in  the  12th  had  belonged  to  France.  But  the  institu- 
tions which  had  been  centres  of  living  thought  became,  after  the 
Reformation,  mere  scientific  schools.  They  boast  a  cootin- 
uous  series  of  illustrious  names,  but  with  the  single  exception 
of  Vice,  illustrious  only  in  one  direction.  Says  Matthew 
Arnold :  **  It  shows  how  insufiicient  are  the  natural  sciences 
alone  to  keep  up  in  a  people  culture  and  life,  that  the  Italians, 
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at  the  end  of  a  period  with  the  nataral  sciences  alone  thriving 
in  it,  and  letters  and  philosophy  moribund,  found  them- 
selves, by  their  own  confession,  with  a  poverty  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  in  an  atmostphere  nnpropitious  to  knowledge, 
which  they  sorrowfully  contrast  with  the  condition  of  other 
and  happier  nations." 

Is  it  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  method  of  scientific 
culture  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Gallileo  and  Torricelli ;  I  answer  the  method  has  been  im- 
proved,  but  the  subject  matter,  with  which  alone  the  present 
discussion  is  concerned,  remains  the  same.  The  instruments 
of  investigation  are  more  perfect,  but  the  field  itself  has  not 
been  enlarged.  In  its  widest  scope,  science  aims  simply  at 
finding  a  theory  of  nature ;  its  last  word  is  impersonal,  inex- 
orable Law.  The  more  complete  the  absortion  of  the  intellect 
in  purely  scientific  methods,  the  more  complete  the  severance 
from  all  spiritual  intuitions  To  thesoul  imprisoned  within  these 
processes,  the  ^^flamentia  moenia  mundi,^^  are  walls  of  brass. 
Huxley,  like  Hume,  can  find  no  refuge  from  materialism  but 
in  scepticism.  Science  yields  him  no  more  solid  ground  than 
this. 

The  most  ringing  protest  against  this  absorbing  tyranny,  in 
modem  times,  of  the  scientific  spirit,  is  seen  in  the  wonderftil 
development  of  modem  music.  Here  the  aesthetic  sensibilities 
escape  the  sway  of  the  understanding.  The  part  of  man's 
nature  that  science  does  not  touch,  and  cannot  arouse,  struggles 
for  expression.  '*  Music,"  says  Taine,  "  is  the  or^an  of  the 
overrefined  sensibility,  and  vague,  boundless  aspiration  of 
modem  life."  That  refuge  from  the  limitations  of  corroding 
e very-day  existence,  which  coarse  natures  seek  in  coarse  ex- 
citements, is  furnished  the  more  cultivated  mind  in  the  enchant- 
ing melodies  of  Orpheus,  in  the  profound  sadness  that  un- 
derlies the  impetuous  movement  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  in  the 
linked  sweetnes?  of  Fidelio.  The  ser.  ne  domain  of  fancy  and 
imagination  which  the  lively  Greek  possessed  in  the  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion,  now  lingers  in  the  modern  world 
of  tones;  where  the  dim  feeling  of  the  soul  for  things  not 
dreamed  of  in  earth-born  philosophies  finds  such  fit  em- 
bodiment.   Indeed,  as  I  stood  the  other  day  with  the  great 
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multitude  which  the  Jubilee  had  gatliered,  and  caught  the 
dense  waves  of  sound  which  beat  on  the  air  with  almost  the 
solidity  of  Atlantic  billows,  it  seemed  far  less  a  festival  of 
Peace  than  the  fleeing  of  men  and  women  from  that  sway  of 
the  Common,  which,  says  Ooethe,  binds  us  all.  Against  each 
wants  sgence  can  furnish  no  antidote.  On  the  contrary, 
science  has  ifJost  in  common  with  these  tendencies  of  a  ma- 
terialistic civilization.  Science  addresses  the  understanding. 
Along  her  straight  aod  even  path,  the  mind  runs  with  swift- 
ness  and  precision,  but  never  soars.  Her  graded  cours3  shuns 
heights  and  depths  alike.  Shut  up  in  her  luxurious  cars,  the 
traveler  speeds  to  his  jonmey's  end,  unconscious  that  daring 
the  night  he  has  had  the  glitter  of  the  Northern  lights  above 
him,  or  the  boiling  surges  of  Niagara  beneath.  Science  dis- 
cusses Force  and  Method,  but  says  nothing  of  God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortality.  She  leads  us  to  the  tree  of  Knowledge; 
not  to  the  tree  of  Life. 

The  distinction  and  supreme  excellence,  considered  as  a 
part  of  academic  method,  of  what  were  aptly  termed,  in 
former  times,  the  "Litterse  Humaniores,"  consists  in  thi? 
contact  which  they  furnish  with  the  central  and  indestroct- 
able  interests  of  the  sonl.  There  is,  after  all,  no  snch  mnsic 
in  the  spheres,  as  the  ''still,  sad  music  of  humanity."  How 
undying  are  these  wants !  The  oldest  book  that  time  has 
spared  is  fresh  and  new,  when  looked  at  in  this  aspect  The 
problems  that  troubled  the  patriarchs  are  the  problems  that 
trouble  us.  The  circle  that  began  with  Job  comes  round  e^m 
with  Faust.  The  moral  and  aesthetic  influence  of  science  is 
limited  and  indirect,  but  in  converse  with  literature,  we  feel  a 
power  that  is  close  and  living ;  we  tread  the  overshadowing 
verge  of  the  great  mysteries  that  have  baffled  sages  and  saints; 
our  hearts  throb  in  unison  with  all  that  man  has  hoped  or 
feared ;  we  wrestle  with  him  in  his  midnight  conflicts  with 
unknown  foes ;  we  pillow  our  heads  beside  him,  and  dream 
his  heavenly  dreams. 

Were  the  study  of  the  classics  no  more  than  a  school-room 
drill  it  might  be  difficult  to  show  that  some  modern  tongues 
could  not  be  used  with  the  same  advantage.  But  snrelj  the 
tale  of  Troy  divine  has  a  higher  use  than  to  famish  pain- 
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fill  lists  of  exceptions  to  the  Greek  Grammars.  The  highest 
value  of  all  literature  is  in  its  substance,  not  its  form.  Bacon 
calls  it  the  first  distemper  of  learning  when  men  studj^  words. 
A  man  may  waste  years  in  the  fruitless  labor  of  wearing  out 
his  dictionary,  and  yet  die  without  catching  a  sound  of  the  in- 
finite melody  of  the  many-voiced  Sea ;  while  Keats,  who  knew 
no  Greek,  by  the  subtlety  of  a  kindred  poetic  sense,  filched 
some  of  its  fairest  flowers  from  old  Parnassus.  Unless  our 
classical  discipline  goes  beyond  mere  grammatical  analysis,  we 
may  as  well  dismiss  the  classics  from  our  curriculum.  The 
doubtful  advantage  otherwise  derived  from  them  will  hardly 
compensate  for  the  toil  and  trouble.  Ascham  tells  us  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  never  took  Greek  or  Latin  grammar  in  hand 
after  the  first  declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

Accepting  literature  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  vehicle  for 
expressing  the  whole  varied  and  subtle  experience  of  human- 
ity, including  in  it  whatever  of  genuine  and  noble  utterance, 
whether  in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  history,  and  how  ample 
and  manifold  its  material  as  a  means  of  highest  culture  !  How 
high  its  reach,  how  broad  and  comprehensive  its  scope  I  What 
shapes  it  evokes  1  What  pictures  it  holds  up  before  us  I  What 
joy,  what  sorrow,  what  triumph,  what  despair;  what  biting 
accents  of  doubt  and  mockery  ;  what  angel  voices  of  faith 
and  love  1  The  anguish  of  Lear ;  the  troubled  conscience  of 
Macbeth  ;  the  mental  torture  of  Othello  ;  the  introspection  of 
Hamlet ;  do  these  speak  to  us  in  a  foreign  tongue  ?  The  spirit- 
ual struggles  of  Augustine;  the  haunted  rhymes  of  Dante ; 
the  doubts  of  Pascal ;  the  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau;  what 
have  we  in  all  this  but  ourselves,  sketched  in  larger  outlines, 
and  dyed  in  deeper  tints? 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  with  a  sneer  of  "  such  as  care 
not  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  heavens,  but  are 
deeply  interested  in  some  contemptible  controversy  about  the 
intrigues  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  Had  his  philosophy  gone 
a  little  deeper,  he  would  have  guessed  the  reason.  The  moral 
laws  that  appeal  to  the  conscience  are  more  vital  than  the  phy- 
sical laws  that  are  comprehended  by  the  intellect.  A  story  of 
human  sorrow  and  grief  touches  the  heart  more  nearly  than 
any  star  shining  in  the  milky  way.     In  the  practical  problems 
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before  us  we  feel  an  interest  th  it  we  cannot  feel  in  any  ques- 
tion of  astronomy.  Life  and  death  are  more  mysterioas,  more 
awful,  than  gravitation  or  chemical  affinity ;  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  shall  be,  we  are  forced  to  ask  oorselves  with  a  solici- 
tude that  no  inquiry  about  the  origin  of  species  or  the  law  of 
metamorphosis  can  ever  cause ;  heirs  of  immortal  hopes,  even 
Mr.  Huxley's  question  whether  all  protoplasm  be  not  protein- 
aceous,  does  not  sum  up  all  we  want  to  know ! 

In  thus  defining  the  class  of  studies  which  must  form  the 
basis  of  all  high  and  generous  culture,  I  am  not  unmindfal  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  studies  which  I  have  grouped  under 
the  broad  designation  of  literary,  in  distinction  from  scientific, 
as  moral  philosophy  and  history,  admit  scientific  method,  and 
are  commonly  classed  among  the  sciences.  Moral  philoeophj 
has  always  held  this  rank,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  refused  to  history.  For  if  not  the  foundation,  history  is 
undeniably  the  verification  of  the  social  sciences.  Mr.  GoldwiD 
Smith,  with  a  singular  confusion  of  ideas,  complains  that  the 
founders  of  the  new  physical  science  of  history  have  to  liy 
the  foundation  in  what  seems  the  quicksand  of  free  will.  "  Let 
those,"  says  he,  "  who  have  studied  the  science  of  man  and 
history,  predict  a  single  event  by  means  of  these  sciences." 
This  objection  springs  from  an  altogether  exaggerated  and 
erroneous  notion  of  what  science  undertakes  to  do.  Predic- 
tion is,  under  no  circumstances,  part  of  its  proper  function. 
Science  simply  discerns  a  certain  order,  and  is  only  competent 
to  say  that  in  case  that  order  be  maintained,  results  that  are 
involved  in  it  may  be  expected.  It  does  not  detract  from  the 
claim  of  medicine  to  be  called  a  science  that  the  most  skillfal 
physician  cannot  predict  the  day  and  the  hour  when  some  indi- 
vidual patient  will  be  struck  with  sudden  death ;  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  claim  of  geology  to  be  called  a  science  that 
no  observation  of  Murchison  or  Dana  could  forewarn  men  of  the 
frightful  convulsion  that  devastated  South  America.  This  line 
between  the  physical  and  moral  sciences,  with  reference  to  pre- 
diction, has  been  altogether  too  loosely  drawn.  Says  a  mnch 
more  discriminating  thinker  than  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  I  mean 
the  late  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis :  "  Positive  politics,  like  anatomy 
or  physiology,  does  not,  properly  speaking,  predict  anything, 
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though  it  farnishes  general  truths,  by  which  the  determination 
of  future  facts  may  be  facilitated."  History,  in  this  respect, 
differs  from  the  physical  sciences  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  its 
phenomena  do  not  repeat  themselves. 

But  while  I  thus  claim  for  history,  equally  with  moral  philo- 
sophy or  psychology,  the  application  of  scientific  method,  and 
trace  all  the  advance  made  in  this  study,  in  recent  times,  to  the 
recognition  of  this  fact,  I  am  just  as  much  persuaded  that  the 
supreme  and  unequaled  value  of  those  studies  as  means  of  cul- 
ture arises  from  precisely  those  features  of  them,  which  are  not 
scientific.  It  is  not  because  moral  philosophy  and  history  may 
be  ranked  as  sciences,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  men  of  his 
school  would  argue,  but  because  they  are  much  more  than 
sciences,  and  because  they  intnoduce  the  mind  to  the  presence 
of  mysteries  too  august  and  unfathomable  to  be  brought  within 
the  confines  of  any  science,  that  their  educational  influence  is 
80  ennobling.  Soon  as  they  are  reduced  to  the  rank  of  mere 
sciences  we  have  but  the  skeleton  remaining.  We  are  like  the 
poet  when  he  had  fetched  his  sea-born  treasures  home,  and 
found 

"The  poor,  QDsightly,  Doiaome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore. 
With  the  eon  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  nproar/* 

Take  such  a  system  as  that  of  Bain,  where  moral  philosopi: 
is  merged  in  psychology,  and  where  psychology  in  tarn  is  roov 
ed  in  physiology,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  reason  being  re- 
duced to  a  mere  phantasy  of  consciousness.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  such  a  system  as  a  dry  outline  map  of  the 
human  faculties,  what  satisfaction  can  it  afford  to  a  mind  put- 
ting itself  those  questions  which,  in  its  deeper  moods,  it  can 
never  fail  to  put.  How  does  it  help  us  to  conceive  of  our 
thinking,  feeling  selves  as  only  complex  bundles  of  nerve- 
currents,  all  diversities  of  knowlege  and  belief,  of  character  and 
genius,  resulting  from  their  endless  action  and  reaction.  What 
interest  would  this  study  of  ourselves  retain  were  it  thus  cut 
off  from  the  deeper  ontological  questions  in  which,  like  all  the 
physical  sciences,  it  lies  imbedded  t 

"Sure,  He,  that  made  ns  with  each  large  disoonrse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gkve  ns  not 
That  eapability  and  godlike  ] 
To  fust  in  ns  unused.*' 
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Or  take  such  a  view  of  history  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Buck- 
le, when  the  imposing  range  of  illustration  served  for  a  time 
to  veil  the  shallowness  of  thought.  According  to  this  writer, 
history  is  simply  scientific :  "  For  in  the  moral,"  he  says, "  as 
in  the  physical  world,  nothing  is  anomalous,  nothing  is  unnat- 
ural, nothing  is  strange ;  all  is  order,  symmetry,  and  law."  la 
other  words,  there  is  no  interest  for  us  in  the  checkered  story 
of  human  progress,  more  touching,  more  profound  than  that 
with  which  we  watch  the  growth  of  a  cactus,  or  note  the  path- 
way of  a  comet.  Hence  the  conditions  of  human  progre* 
are  intellectual,  not  moral ;  the  chief  concern  of  the  student  is 
with  tables  of  statistics ;  he  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  recog- 
nition of  regular  phenomena ;  all  idea  of  an  over-arching 
destiny,  or  a  directing  Providence,  is  scouted  as  absurd.  His- 
tory is  made  by  this  method  merely  a  register  of  such  feds  as 
may  be  grouped  and  classified  in  some  petty  system,  its  pages 
as  dry  and  lifeless  and  uninspiring  as  those  of  last  year's 
almanac. 

No  one,  of  course,  who  admits  a  progress  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  can  deny  the  presence  of  some  controlling  princi- 
ple by  which  that  progress  has  been  shaped.  But  when  we 
say  that  the  course  of  nature  is  determined  by  invariable  laws 
we  should  remember  that  while  those  laws  are  invariable  io 
their  nature,  they  are  subject  to  incessant  variation  in  their 
application.  History,  like  nature,  is  governed  by  variable 
combinations  of  invariable  forces.  In  this  sense  law  is  not,  as 
commonly  conceived,  an  adamantine  barrier;  it  is  notrigi^ 
not  immutable,  not  invariable ;  it  is  plastic,  subtle,  cfaangefnl. 
these  endless  transformations  being  determined  by  a  regnaot 
principle  that  lies  behind  the  veil  of  phenomenal  exbtence. 
What  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  laws  are  but  methods  of  % 
supreme  will.  '^The  supernatural  order,"  says  Uzanam, 
^'  rules,  enlightens,  and  fertilizes  the  order  of  nature/'  and  the 
principle  is  just  as  true  when  applied  to  history.  As  the 
events  of  history  are  in  part  results  of  will,  a  physical  tiieoir 
fails  to  account  even  for  the  physical  facts. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Aristotle's  maxim  that  poetrj  is 
more  weighty  and  philosophical  than  history ;  for  ihose  of  us 
who  have  never  read  it  in  the  original  must  have  come  across 
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it  in  the  fine  paraphrase  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  And  using  the 
t^rrn  history  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  in  the  preface 
of  Polybios,  the  maxim  is  correct ;  for  as  Sidney  puts  it,  "  the 
historian  is  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to  what  is;  to  the 
particular  truth  of  things ;  not  to  the  general  reason."  Yet 
Revelation  has  given  history  a  meaning  which  not  even  Thu- 
cidides  conceived.  We  tread  the  shores  of  a  new  world  when 
we  turn  from  the  gloomy  pages  of  Tacitus  to  the  triumphant 
visions  of  Augustine.  Bossuet,  Yico,  Bunsen,  mark  successive 
phases  of  a  change  by  which  history  from  being  a  mere  disci- 
pline for  the  practical  administration  of  affairs,  has  become  a 
study  of  human  destiny,  addressed  less  to  the  lower  than  to  the 
higher  reason ;  equally  with  poetry  an  intuition  of  the  spirit- 
ual, the  universal,  the  eternal.  "  The  highest  idea  of  history," 
says  Schelling,  "can  never  be  realized  through  the  under- 
standing." 

With  this  view  of  history  as  a  progressive,  ever  unfolding 
verification  and  illustration  of  spiritual  truths,  I  feel  that  its 
influence  in  giving  tone  and  shape  to  all  higher  culture  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  true  historic  spirit  will  always 
be  a  liberal,  a  catholic,  but  at  the  same  time  a  humble,  a  reve- 
rential spirit.  Says  Carlyle :  "  Science  has  done  much  for  us ; 
but  it  is  a  poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the  great  deep 
sacred  infinitude  of  nescience,  whither  we  can  never  pene- 
trate, upon  which  all  science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial 
film."  We  learn  tolerance  as  we  see  how  ptrangely  mixed  in 
all  men's  beliefs  have  been  truth  and  error ;  we  look  with  dis- 
trust on  our  most  cherished  plans  of  reform  as  we  remember 
how  the  hopes  of  the  best  and  wisest  have  been  often  bafiied  ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  how  this  great  mystery  of  Time,  that  rolls 
on  without  haste,  without  rest,  is  but  a  moment  embosomed  in 
eternity,  we  murmur  "  who  is  worthy  to  open  the  Book  and  to 
loose  the  seals  thereof?" 

History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Art,  these  are  then  the  sources 
of  that  supreme  culture  in  which  the  ideal  of  academic 
method  is  reached.  How  urgent  the  need  of  such  culture  in 
this  age  and  this  land  I  need  not  add.  We  hear  much  about 
an  education  suited  to  the  times.  But  an  education  truly 
suited  to  the  times  is  not  such  an  education  as  the  times  ask 
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for,  an  education  that  flatters  our  overweening  conceit  of  mate- 
rial progress,  that  drives  us  vrith  new  force  along  the  path  on 
which  we  are  already  rushing  with  railroad  speed ;  we  want  a 
corrective  for  this  distemper ;  a  power  that  shall  struggle  with 
these  debilitating  influences,  and  strengthen  our  civilizatioD 
at  precisely  those  points  where  it  is  most  W€»ak.  Culture 
should  lead,  not  follow.  That  indefinite  tribunal  which  goes 
under  the  convenient  designation  of  ^^  public  sentiment "  has  no 
right  to  meddle  with  these  high  matters.  "  The  end  of  educa- 
tion," says  Richter,  "  is  to  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the 
age." 

In  our  politics,  which  are  allowed  to  usurp  such  a  dispro- 
portioned  share  of  our  time  and  thought,  how  much  we  need 
this  corrective  of  high  culture  to  instruct  us  in  the  worthlees- 
uess  of  most  of  the  results  at  which  politicians  aim,  to  le^&en 
our  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  power  of  legislation ;  to  cure 
us  of  the  folly  of  confounding  the  right  to  vote  with  the  grand 
end  of  life  ;  in  our  religion  how  much  we  need  it  to  enlarge  our 
scope  of  doctrine ;  to  save  us  from  our  distressing  faith  in  me- 
chanical appliances ;  to  lift  us  ab«ve  our  little  sects  and  systems; 
to  make  us  realize  that  the  Son  of  Man  came  that  we  might 
have  life,  and  that  we  might  have  it  more  abundantly ;  in  all 
our  doing  and  seeking,  in  our  business  and  pleasure,  how  much 
we  need  this  wise,  sweet,  balanced  temper  which  takes  things 
at  their  true  value,  which  refuses  to  confound  means  with 
ends ;  which  recognizes  all  good ;  which  strives  after  all  per- 
fection I  In  our  strenuous,  uncompromising  moods  how  gladly 
should  we  welcome  this  gracious  but  invincible  ally ! 

I  know  it  has  been  questioned  whether  in  such  a  social  state 
as  ours  this  highest  culture  will  be  cared  for.  The  unms- 
takable  leaning  of  an  industrial  democracy  is  towards  the 
sciences.  Kot  only  do  the  sciences  admit  of  more  imme- 
diate application  to  those  arts  which  a  material  civilization 
rates  so  high ;  but  their  method  and  scope  suit  the  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  mere  mental  power  by  which  such  a  civiliza- 
tion is  characterized.  No  doubt  Knowledge  is  power ;  but  it 
should  be  something  more.  It  is  much  to  our  credit  as  a  peo- 
ple that  we  have  built  so  many  miles  of  railroad'  and  of  tele- 
graph; that  we  have  spanned  so  many  rivers  and  crossed  so 
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many  mountain  chains,  bnt  if  this  is  all  we  have  to  show,  we 
shall  make  after  all  but  a  poor  figure  among  the  nations.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  lift  Chicago  out  of  the  mud ;  and  so  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  pile  up  the  pyramids,  but  these  are 
not  the  things  for  which  men,  as  they  beheld  them,  have  bless- 
ed God. 

The  disposition  to  lay  such  undue  stress  on  things  which 
belong  to  the  mere  shell  of  life  and  do  not  touch  its  vital  es- 
sence, is  the  perilous  side  of  the  great  social  and  political  ex- 
periment which  we  are  making.  And  the  most  discouraging 
part  of  it  is  that  the  influences  which  should  correct,  in  many 
cases  only  intensify  the  evil.  It  grieves  a  right-minded  man 
to  see  reported  in  the  papers  the  saying  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel that  the  Pacific  railroad  would  give  ns  more  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes.  But  men  have  walked 
humbly  with  God  who  went  on  foot ;  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  were 
on  the  earth  before  the  days  of  Watt  and  Stephenson.  How 
much  are  we  benefited  by  crossing  the  continent  in  six  days, 
if  our  object  is  greedy  and  selfish;  why  lay  new  wires  beneath 
tie  Atlantic  waves  if,  after  all, 

— ^*  the  light-outspeeding  telegraph 
Bears  nothing  on  ita  beams  f" 

Does  it  seem  that  Religion  is  the  corrective  for  all  this  f 
But  the  working  of  the  religious  sentiment  is  always  shaped 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  manifests  itself.  In  its 
specific  forms  it  too  often  loses  sight  of  its  final  aim.  This 
aim  is  the  constant  clothing  of  man  in  the  stature  of  an  ampler 
spiritual  completeness;  but,  alas,  man's  own  apprehension  of 
this  aim  is  blurred  and  indistinct,  so  that  religion,  instead  of 
being  the  spur  to  all  perfection,  becomes  the  excuse  for  nar. 
rowness,  for  resting  satisfied  with  a  stunted  and  enfeebled 
growth.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  religious  sentiment  is 
sincere  and  powerful  does  it  often  become  a  barrier  to  progress. 
A  man  of  limited  intellectual  range,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  sincere  religions  conviction,  is  apt  to  be  the  most 
impracticable  and  unreasonable  of  men.  Nowhere  is  the  illumi* 
nation  of  sound  culture  so  much  needed  as  in  that  sphere  where 
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the  confounding  of  light  and  darkness  entails  such  disas- 
trous consequences. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  religious  sentiment  60 
genuine,  so  energetic,  as  with  us,  and  nowhere  does  there  exist 
such  multiplicity  of  sects,  such  endless  disposition  to  lay  ex- 
clusive stress  on  single  truths,  such  unhealthy  fostering  of 
selfish  instincts  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the 
ideal  of  Christianity  enforced  in  much  of  our  religions  litera- 
ture, and  by  so  many  of  our  religious  teachers.  I  would  not, 
in  the  least,  underrate  the  real  good  that  religion  achiers 
even  in  its  most  imperfect  forms.  It  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  that  we  see  in  part,  but  surely  it  should  be  our  con- 
stant aim  to  seek  after  better  things.  We  have  a  superabno- 
dant  religious  energy.  We  rush  about  doing  good  with  only 
less  of  zeal  than  we  rush  about  in  pursuit  of  money  ;  we  cany 
the  Gospel  into  all  the  earth.  But,  after  all,  the  kingdom 
Cometh  without  observation.  There  are  things  more  to  be  d^ 
sired  than  making  proselytes  or  multiplying  churches. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  this  high  culture  in  the  United 
States,  is  it  not  clear  that  our  colleges  must  be  its  nurseries! 
Is  not  this  the  proper  aim  of  that  distinctive  academic 
method,  which  I  have  been  all  along  asserting  ?  Is  it  not 
the  supreme  function  of  our  colleges  to  supply  this  graciona 
and  ennobling  ministry.  "  The  A  merican  (College, "  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  truly  said,  ^^  is  an  institution  without  a  paral- 
lel." Its  aim  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  aim  of  the 
common  school,  which  seeks  to  effect  the  greatest  good  fiir 
the  greatest  number,  nor  with  the  aim  of  the  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional school,  which  aims  at  special  results  in  a  particular 
direction.  The  training  of  a  college,  to  be  effective,  must  be, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  exclusive;  it  eliminates  the  bcsst 
material,  and  aims  at  the  highest  mark;  achieving  its  end, not 
in  any  special  preparation  for  special  avocations,  but  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  whole  nature,  in  the  expansion  of  the  spiritDal 
senses  to  just  and  adequate  apprehension  of  all  the  encb  of 
living. 

We  gain  nothing  by  baptizing  our  colleges  with  high-sonnd- 
ing  names,  and  hopelessly  confounding  the  object  of  Academic 
with  the  object  of  University  instruction.      We  need  great 
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universities,  institutions  where  the  highest  instruction  shall  be 
commuiucated  in  all  departments,  where  libraries,  cabinets, 
and  all  scientific  apparatus,  shall  be  provided  ;  but  we  shall 
get  them  soonest,  not  by  wiping  out  our  old  college  course,  but 
by  making  it  more  distinctive  and  exacting.  It  cannot  be 
recognized  too  clearly,  that  the  functions  of  the  college  and 
university  are  distinct.  The  university  cannot  be  too  varied 
in  its  courses ;  cannot  be  too  well  furnished  with  collections 
of  every  kind ;  is  better  for  standing  in  a  great  centre,  and 
being  thronged  with  crowds  of  eager  students ;  but  the  best 
results  of  college  discipline  are  secured  by  severe  training  in  few 
studies;  great  libraries  and  museums  are  not  essential,  and  an 
increase  of  students  beyond  a  certain  limit,  is  an  evil.  The 
aim  should  be,  not  so  much  to  have  many,  as  to  have  them 
carefully  matched. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  in  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  College,  we  are  not  at  fault.    Before  we  decide 
this  question,  let  us  remember  that  in  this  country  the  fun- 
damantal  idea  of  the  College  has  never  yet  been  realized. 
Our  oldest  institutions  were  founded  just  at  the  crisis  when, 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  colleges  were  supplanting  the 
old  medisBval  universities,  and  hence  they  received  the  name 
of  Colleges.     And  no  doubt  when  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  were  incorporated  the  purpose  was  to  in- 
troduce the  English  college  system.   But  whatever  the  original 
purpose  may  have  been,  it  was  never  carried  out.    Long  rows 
of  brick  buildings,  with  less  of  architectural  beauty  than  any 
well-built  cotton   mill   may  boast,  do  not  make  a  college. 
Neither  do  dry,  formal  recitations  to  a  tutor    All   this  may 
be  found  in  any  public  school.     The  fundamental  idea  of   a 
college  is  that  of  an  academic  family.     This  is  the  substance 
of  which  our  American  College  system  retains  the  shell  alone. 
This  it  is  that  constitutes  the  distinctive  excellence  of  the 
English  Colleges ;  this,  that  with  all  their  faults,  makes  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  seats  of  such  serene  culture,  the  haunts  of 
BO  many  beautiful  and  gracious  memories.    Who  that  has  read 
the  delightful  memoir  of  Keble,  by  his  life-long  friend  and 
biographer,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  will  need  to  be  reminded  of 
that  apt  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  in  the  charming  picture 
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which  he  gives  of  college  life  at  Corpus  sixty  years  ago,  when 
Thomas  Arnold  had  just  been  elected  scholar,  a  "  college,'^ 
says  Coleridge,  '^  very  small  in  its  nnmbers,  and  hamble  in  its 
buildings,  but  to  which  we  and  onr  fellow  students  formed  an 
attachment  never  weakened  in  the  after  coarse  of  oar  lives.*^ 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  hoar  to  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
English  collegiate  system,  to  decry  the  methods  as  antiqaated, 
and  the  stadiea  as  useless.  Bat  a  system  which  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  and  retained  the  affection  of  two  snch  opposite 
natures  as  Arnold  and  Keble,  which  armed  ono  with  heroic 
panoply  for  the  thickest  of  life's  battle,  and  sent  the  other  to  a 
remote  country  parish,  to  lead  a  life,  whose  singular  parity 
and  grace  has  breathed  itself  in  heavenly  music  across  oceans, 
and  over  continents,  must  have  had  in  it  some  feature,  which 
we  can  ill  afford  to  spare. 

This  subtle  charm  of  Oxford,  the  source  of  this  deathless 
fascination,  was  what  Keble,  borrowing  a  word  from  his  favor- 
ite Aristotle,  used  to  call  its  i^t^C)  that  is  the  toning  or  general 
color  that  it  diffused  over  the  whole  character,  imparting  a 
peculiar  gentleness  and  grace  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  the 
vigorous  moral  virtues.  And  who  can  fail  to  see  that  this 
peculiar  tone,  this  ineffable  and  characteristic  grace  that  ste^ 
Oxford  in  sentiment,  and  bathes  her  with  enchantment,  is  the 
result  in  very  great  measure  of  that  development  of  the  idea 
of  academic  fellowship,  which  marks  the  English  anirersities 
from  their  great  continental  rivals.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
distinctive  college  spirit ;  the  intimate  fellowship  of  scholan 
gathered  under  one  roof,  and  sitting  around  one  board ;  the 
close  contact  of  cultivated  minds ;  the  familiar  exchange,  not 
only  between  men  of  the  same  rank,  but  between  pupil  and 
instructor,  meeting  in  private  chambers  and  in  classes  of  half-a- 
dozen,  so  painfully  contrasting  in  all  its  aspects,  with  the  an- 
loveliness  of  our  college  life,  and  the  frigid,  formal  intercporee 
of  student  and  professor. 

We  need,  then,  to  import  into  our  academic  life  a  different 
spirit.  For,  of  course,  such  culture  as  I  have  been  upholding  can- 
not be  imparted  by  mechanical  and  formal  methods.  The  im- 
pulse must  be  living,  personal ;  it  must  come  not  from  books, 
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but  men.  The  mere  schoolmaster  is  never  more  out  of  place 
than  in  the  professor's  chair.  I  share  to  the  full  Lessing's  con- 
tempt for  what  he  called  professoring.  Unless  mind  touches 
mind  there  will  be  no  heat.  We  make  much  of  our  improved 
methods  and  text  books,  but  after  all  they  matter  less  than  we 
suppose.  A  genial,  opulent,  overflowing  soul  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  teaching.  To  have  read  Euripides  with  Milton,  were 
better  than  having  the  latest  critical  edition.  Not  the  methods 
but  the  men  gave  Rugby  and  Soreze  their  fame.  And  hence 
the  advantage,  in  a  college,  of  smaller  numbers,  where  the  stu- 
dents, brought  into  daily  familiar  contact  with  superior  minds, 
may  catch  unconsciously  the  earnestness,  the  urbanity,  the  kin- 
dred glow  which  only  such  personal  contact  can  communicate. 

All  inspirations  are  vital.  The  spirit  of  a  living  creature  is 
in  the  wheels.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  this  supreme 
spiritual  law  that  when  the  highest,  holiest  truth  was  mani- 
fested, it  was  manifested  m  a  Living  Person.  And  here,  that 
nothing  in  this  discussion  be  misunderstood,  let  me  distinctly 
say,  what  I  have  all  along  implied,  that  the  highest,  most 
perfect  culture  is  only  possible  through  Him  in  whom  alone 
we  are  made  coniplete.  For  I  have  aimed  to  show  that 
culture  is  not  simply  intellectual,  but  covers  the  whole  natnre. 
It  is  such  quickening  of  the  vital  springs  of  being  as  can 
come  only  from  a  person.  It  is  love  of  the  Supreme  Perfec- 
tion, Duch  love  as  can  only  be  created  by  an  inward  loving 
apprehension  of  Him  in  whom  it  was  revealed.  The  goal 
of  human  perfection  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 
Without  this  personal  fellowship  with  the  Incarnate  Life  and 
Truth,  we  are  cut  off  from  the  sovereign  quickener.  We  hew 
out  for  ourselves  broken  cisterns  instead  of  drinking  of  that 
river  of  God  which  is  fall  of  water.  We  garnish  a  sepulchre 
which  within  is  full  of  rottenness  and  death. 

And  as  the  supreme,  all  constraining  power  of  the  Great 
Teacher  was  rooted  in  his  transcendent  personality,  in  itself  a 
judgment  of  all  evil,  an  allurement  to  all  good,  so  in  a  lower 
sense  is  it  not  less  true  of  all  teachers.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing methods ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  method,  after  all, 
is  secondary.  **  To  write  well,"  says  Milton,  "  a  man  must  be 
himself  a  poem ;"  so  to  teach  well  his  inmost  soul   must  be 
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imbued  with  the  sweetness,  the  generosity,  the  eimplicity  of 
that  divine  philosophy  which  it  is  his  highest  daty  to  incul- 
cate. The  springs  which  he  causes  to  gash  forth  can  never  rise 
higher  than  their  fount.  We  cannot  be  too  earnestly  persuaded 
that  all  fruitful  academic  reform  must  find  its  beginning  here. 
And  if  onr  colleges  are  destined  ever  to  become  the  seats  of 
this  serene  culture,  the  chosen  haunts  of  these  gracions,  en- 
nobling influences,  it  will  be  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  those 
to  whom  the  sacred  office  of  instruction  is  entrusted,  warming 
to  their  work,  and  gathering  their  pupils  about  them  in  aii 
emulation  and  rivalry  of  love,  shall  wield  that  spontaneous, 
rhythmic  influence  which  flows  *^  from  soul  to  soul,  and  lives 
forever  and  forever." 

1  have  been  asserting  a  distinctive  Academic  Cultare.  It 
has  been  my  aim  to  show  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the 
immense  increase  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  sciences, 
instead  of  rendering  the  need  of  this  distinctive  cultare  lesi, 
has  only  made  it  greater.  Let  us  banish  the  false  notion 
of  any  antaci;oniBm  between  this  culture,  and  education  that 
has  a  different  scope  and  aim.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deprecate 
the  valne  of  specific  technical  training  in  order  to  exalt  the 
worth  of  this  more  complete  development.  Such  an  inbtitntion 
as  the  Technological  School  in  Boston  is  doing  a  good  work 
It  supplies  a  need  which  our  colleges  could  supply  only  through 
the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  good.  I  approve  its  method,  and 
rejoice  in  its  success.  In  our  common  schools  we  are  doing  a 
better  work.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  can  receive  no  other 
training  than  they  receive  here.  I  advocate  a  distinctive  aca- 
demic culture,  not  in  place  of  these,  not  in  opposition  to  th^n, 
but  in  alliance  with  them,  to  preside  over  and  direct  them. 
I  advocate  it,  because  scientific  training,  unless  regulated  and 
qualified  by  a  broader  culture,  can  only  end  in  debilitating, 
instead  of  enlarging,  the  spiritual  nature ;  because  popular 
instruction,  unless  constantly  invigorated  and  enlightened  bj 
higher  intellectual  forces,  can  move  only  in  a  dull  mechanical 
routine.  For  education  must  receive  its  shape  from  abova,  not 
from  beneath.  Unless  we  do  something  to  raise  as  well  as 
to  diffuse,  there  is  danger  that  the  sneer  of  Kenan  will  prove 
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well  founded  and  the  new  world  atone  for  its  neglect  of  snpe- 
rior  instruction  by  along  course  of  vulgarity  of  thought  and 
brutality  of  manners. 

I  have  not,  then,  in  the  view  which  I  have  advanced,  been 
pleading  for  a  puny,  dilettanti  culture ;  a  culture  remote  from 
life  and  its  serious  concerns.  On  the  contrary,  the  Culture  I 
have  been  asserting  keeps  the  soul  in  constant,  inspiring  contact 
with  the  deepest  springs  of  action.  It  is  not  selfish  and  indi- 
vidual, but  permeates  the  whole  social  organisfn.  Itself 
accessible  only  to  its  elect,  its  benediction  descends  on  all. 
Its  influence  is  wide  as  the  influence  of  spiritual  truth.  For 
man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ood. 
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Arhole  IV.— the    AMERICAN    COLLEGES  AND    THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC. 

IV. 

The  consideration  of  the  American  colleges  as  commiinities 
has  brought  us  to  the  question  of  their  religions  character. 
This  includes  several  subordinate  questions,  such  as,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  placed  under  a  positive  religions  inflnenoe; 
and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  this  inflnence  maj 
properly  be  exercised.  These  questions,  and  many  oth^s 
which  arise  under  this  comprehensive  topic,  are  from  the  ni- 
ture  of  the  subject  not  easily  answerd,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  opinion  are  involved  in  somewhat  serions  oom plica- 
tions. 

We  may  as  well  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  view  which  any 
man,  otherwise  well-informed,  will  take  of  this  subject,  must 
necessarily  vary  with  the  views  which  he  takes  of  religion  it- 
self, as  to  its  essential  nature  and  authority,  as  to  its  relation 
to  man's  responsibility  and  destiny,  and  as  to  its  evidence.  It 
will  vary  also  with  the  views  which  he  takes  of  Christianity ; 
according  as  he  regards  it  as  supernatnrally  given  and  histori- 
cally true,  or  as  he  believes  it  to  be  of  human  origination,  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  its  miracles  and  the  claims  and  conceptions 
of  its  central  personage  are  concerned,  as  more  or  less  histori- 
cally erroneous.  It  will  vary  also  according  as  his  views  are 
more  or  less  enlarged  of  its  relations  to  human  cnltare,  and 
of  its  friendliness  to  the  highest  forms  of  human  devdop- 
ment. 

The  position  which  we  occupy  is  that  "  the  Christian  faith  is 
the  perfection  of  human  reason  ;"  that  supernatural  and  his- 
torical Christianity  is  the  only  Christianity  which  is  worth  de- 
fending or  which  is  capable  of  being  defended  on  the  gromi(k 
of  reason  or  history  ;  and  that  such  a  Christianity,  when  inter- 
preted by  enlightened  judgment,  as  to  its  truths  and  its  pre* 
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eepts,  is  not  only  friendly  to  the  highest  forms  of  culture,  but 
IB  an  essential  condition  of  the  same. 

There  are  not  a  few  at  the  present  time  who  do  not  agree 
with  us  in  this  position.  More  than  a  few,  we  tear,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  so  far  hesitate 
to  receive  any  positive  form  of  religion  as  to  assume  in  all 
their  reasonings,  that  the  claims  of  supernatural  Christianity 
are  more  likely  than  otherwise  to  be  set  aside  in  the  progress 
of  historical  and  scientific  investigation,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore inconsistent  as  well  as  impolitic  for  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  country  to  be  very  positively  committed  to  the 
support  of  these  claims.  Such  a  recognition  of  Christianity,  in 
their  view,  hinders  the  freedom  of  investigation  and  of  teaching, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  that  tolerance  among  scholars  which  is 
required  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  might  repel  the 
charge  of  being  anti-religious  or  atheistic  or  even  anti-Chris- 
tian in  their  own  faith,  but  they  reason  that  for  a  college  to 
recognize  the  Christian  faith  in  its  teachings  is  to  commit  itself 
to  an  implied  bondage  of  opinion,  which  cannot  but  constrain 
the  freedom  of  its  spirit,  or  which  must,  at  least,  make  it  un- 
wisely intolerant.  We  cannot  accept  this  position  or  the  infer- 
ences to  which  it  leads. 

We  must  discuss  this  question  in  an  important  sense  from  a 
Christian  position,  and  judge  of  the  whole  subject  from  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view.  But  while  we  frankly  avow  our  position,  we 
trust  that  it  will  not  make  us  so  one-sided  or  one-eyed  in  our 
construction  of  those  whose  position  differs  from  our  own  as  to 
render  us  incapable  of  appreciating  their  diflSculties  or  of  look- 
ing at  college  and  university  education  from  their  point  of 
view.  Though  our  position  is  distinctively  and  avowedly 
Christian,  we  do  not  propose  to  argue  simply  as  theologians,  or 
to  use  our  assumption  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  vantage 
ground ;  but  to  argue  as  friends  of  education,  and  to  occupy, 
so  far  as  we  may,  the  ground  which  is  common  to  all  friends 
of  culture  who  are  not  avowedly  irreligious  and  atheistic  in 
their  scientific  and  practical  theories. 

The  view  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  is  that  the 
American  Colleges  should  have  a  positively  religious  and 
Christian  character.    We  have  in  mind  the  college  such  as  we 
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have  conceived  and  described  it, — the  college  which  is  a  distbct 
confimnnity  and  maiDtains  a  separate  and  distinctive  intellec- 
tual and  social  life.  The  few  colleges  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct as  communities, — the  colleges  of  the  very  large  cities, 
where  pupils  live  in  their  own  homes  and  are  rooted  in  their 
own  families — can  derive  their  religious  influence  from  the  same 
sources  from  which  other  youths  derive  theirs,  that  is,  from 
the  domestic,  social,  and  church  relations  of  the  great  commu- 
nity from  which  they  have  never  been  transplanted.  While  it 
is  desirable,  and  in  a  sense,  necessary  that  institutions  of  this 
kind  should  exert  a  positive  religious  and  Christian  influence, 
the  necessity  in  this  case  is  not  so  imperative.  We  are  concern- 
ed with  those  colleges  which  maintain  the  distinctive  and 
intensely  active  common  life  which  we  have  described. 

When  we  say  that  the  college  of  this  description  shonld  be 
positive  in  its  religious  and  Christian  influence,  we  mean  that 
the  essential  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  system  should  be 
recognized  in  all  its  teachings  as  true ;  that  as  a  communitj 
the  college  should  participate  in  Christian  worship,  and  that 
its  instruction  and  discipline  should,  with  rare  exceptions,  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  a  positive  and  earnest  Christian  char- 
acter. 

Our  reasons  are  the  following : 

First. — The  colleges  as  such  have  the  same  duty  and  need 
of  social  religion  which  exist  in  every  community.  This 
can  be  doubted  or  denied  only  by  those  who  deny  altogether 
the  obligation  of  united  and  common  religious  teaching  and 
worship.  We  have  seen  that  the  college,  as  a  community,  is 
eminently  independent  and  self-sufficing,  deriving  the  roots 
of  its  life  eminently  from  within  itself,  and  living  that  life 
with  an  energy  that  is  especially  intense.  If  other  hnman  so- 
cieties need  to  be  socially  religious,  the  need  of  the  college  is 
preeminent.  If  it  is  becoming  that  the  great  community  of 
men  should  divide  itself  into  separate  societies  in  order  that  it 
may  maintain  religious  teaching  and  worship,  then  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  a  society  which  of  itself  is  separated 
from  every  other,  should  be  provided  with  such  teaching  and 
worship.  If  every  household  ought  to  be  a  religious  common- 
wealth, then  the  college  which  takes  the  youth  from  his  home 
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and  introduces  him  into  a  larger  honsehold  of  its  own,  ought 
to  sustain  that  religions  teaching  and  worship  which  are  api)ro- 
priate  to  its  own  necessities  and  positioi). 

Second. — The  college,  as  compared  with  other  communities, 
stands  in  special  and  imperative  need  of  religious  restraif.ts 
and  reh'gions  influences.  The  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  heen  released,  sometimes  ahrnptly,  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  family  and  of  the  public  opinion  of  society  at 
large.  They  form  to  themselves  a  public  opinion  of  their  own, 
which,  though  often  generous  and  just,  is  yet  liable  to  strange  ' 
caprices  and  sudden  revolutions,  even  when  sobered  and 
elevated  by  the  most  active  and  ennobling  religious  elements. 
The  passions  are  strong,  the  will  is  impetuous  and  weak,  the 
judgment  is  immature,  the  experience  of  temptation  is  limited, 
the  habits  of  good  are  not  fixed,  while  those  to  evil  are  some- 
times fearfully  strong.  Such  a  community,  as  it  would  seem, 
does  of  all  others  stand  in  pressing  need  of  the  best  religions 
influences,  and  these  should  be  constantly  applied,  wisely  vari- 
ed, and  patiently  maintained.  If  Christianity  can  do  anything 
to  control  and  elevate  any  class  of  persons,  or  if  it  is  needed  for 
any,  it  is  adapted  to  and  required  for  the  susceptible,  intelii- 
£^ent,  and  impetuous  youth,  who  crowd  the  American  colleges. 

What  is  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  young  men  as  individuals, 
is  equally  required  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  whole 
body.  To  govern  a  college  by  mere  law,  or  by  the  force  of  rules 
and  penalties,  without  appealing  to  the  ethical  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  pupils,  is  not  always  successful  in  the  lowest 
sense,  and  it  never  can  be  in  the  highest.  The  reason  and 
conscience  must  often  be  appealed  to,  and  if  this  is  done  with 
effect,  both  reason  and  conscience  must  be  reinforced  and 
quickened  by  religions  faith  and  feeling.  If  religions  restraints 
and  religious  hopes  are  required  in  every  community  of  full 
grown  men — not  as  is  sometimes  charged  to  do  the  work  of  a 
police,  but  to  make  the  work  of  a  police  less  necessary, — this 
most  be  eminently  true  in  a  community  of  youths  whose  sense 
of  propriety  is  not  always  proportioned  to  their  knowledge, 
and  whose  mobile  and  impetuous  tempers  are  often  exasper- 
ated to  resistance  by  rules  and  surveillance.  If  the  college 
contains  none  whose  principles  of  duty  are  made  sturdy  by 
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religions  reverence  and  whose  consciences  are  qnickened  by  tbe 
presence  and  love  of  God,  then,  on  those  occasions  of  strain  and 
conflict  between  the  stndents  and  the  facnltj  which  mast  io- 
evitably  occnr  from  time  to  time,  the  cause  of  order  mnst  be 
imperiled.  It  is  not  according  to  the  wisdom  of  experience 
to  affirm  that  sucli  exigencies  will  not  arise,  nor  if  they  Ai} 
occnr,  to  rely  upon  any  principles  which  are  not  enforced,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  religions  faith. 

Third. — ^It  is  a  legitimate  and  important  function  of  the 
'  college,  to  form  the  character  to  moral  and  religions  excel- 
lence. Education  should  not  and  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  and  the  tastes,  but  it  properly  includes 
the  culture  of  the  character.  The  Christian  believer  holds  that 
the  character  can  only  be  rightly  formed  when  it  is  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  Christ.  He  holds  that  diacipleship  tu 
Christ  is  the  condition  of  complete  success  in  the  cnltnre  and 
regulation  of  the  springs  of  action.  When  then  he  requires 
that  the  college  should  teach  and  influence  its  pupils  according: 
to  this  theory,  he  is  only  consistent  with  his  own  most  sacred 
convictions.  Whenever  the  instruction  on  scientific  and  lit- 
erary themes  can  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  the 
opportunity  of  confirming  the  Christian  faith,  and  strengthen- 
ing Christian  purposes,  it  should  in  all  cases  be  given.  If  it 
furnishes  no  such  opportunity,  the  character  of  the  instructor 
may  still  attract  and  influence  his  pupils.  Those  who  fooiid 
and  endow  Christian  colleges  may  as  properly  endow  tLem  as 
places  of  religious  culture,  so  far  as  such  culture  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied,  as  make  them  places  of  intellectnal  dkci- 
pline.  Those  who  do  not  accept  the  Christian  notion  of  diar- 
acter,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  as  the  object  of  man^s 
confidence  and  the  light  and  hope  of  his  life,  may  see  no 
propriety  in  connecting  these  influences  with  his  training  in 
youth.  They  would  exclude  religion  and  Christianity  from 
the  college  for  the  same  reasons  and  no  other  that  would 
exclude  them  from  the  conduct  of  their  life.  Conversely, 
the  same  reasoning  which  would  exclude  them  from  a  place 
in  the  college,  would  require  that  they  be  rejected  altc^ther. 

Fourth. — If  moral  and  religious  perfection  are  the  end  of 
all  education,  then  moral  and  religious  culture  are  friendly  to 
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education  and  culture  of  every  kind.     ^*  The  end  of  learning," 
says  Milton,  "  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by 
regaining  to  know  Otod  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to 
love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  near- 
est by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united 
to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfec- 
tion.     But  because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body 
found  itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  invisible  things,  as  by  orderly 
conning  over   the  visible  and  iTiferior  ereatures,   the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching." 
These  views,  with  some  qualifications  of  phraseology,  will  be 
accepted  by  all  those  who  have  any  faith  or  interest  in  relig- 
ious truth.    They  are  in  brief  *'  that  moral  and  religious  per- 
fection are  the  final  aim  of  all  human  culture,  as  they  are 
of  our  existence  and  discipline  in  the  human  condition.     This 
end  is  promoted  by  education,  chiefly  by  the  study  of  nature 
and  of  books."   Now  the  question  upon  which  opinions  differ, 
is,  whether  the  final,  that  is  the  religions  aim,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  our  educational  arrangements,  especially 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.     Some  contend  that  any 
>  recognition  of  religious  ends  other  than  the  most  indirect  and 
incidental  must  interfere  with  the  direct  object  of  education, 
which  is  culture,  and  in  this  way  may  defeat  the  ends  of 
religion  itself.     Others  contend,  that  inasmuch  as  religion  is 
supreme,  it  should  be  recognized  and  pursued  in  the  college, 
even  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  •  culture,  that  whatever 
else  should  be  sacrificed  even  in  an  institution  professedly  de- 
voted to  education,  religion  should   be  regarded  as  supreme. 
We  contend  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two, 
that  while  culture  should  be  made  the  direct  object  of  every 
institution  of  learning,  and  in   one  sense  the  immediate  aim 
of  its  arrangements,  this  aim  is  not  hindered  but  promoted  by 
that  enlightened  recognition  of  religion  which  culture  makes 
possible.     We  hold  that  religion  controls  and  tempers  culture, 
in  order  to  stimulate,  refine,  and  elevate  it ;  and  culture,  in  its 
turn,  enlightens  and  liberalizes  religion.    We  do  not  agree  with 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  OvUure  cmd  Anarchy,  that  the  Christ- 
ian element  is  essentially  ^'  Hebraistic  "  in  the  sense  of  being 
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dogmatic,  narrow,  and  intolerant,  and  that  as  such  it  is  oppose  ] 
to  the  ''  Hellenistic"  element,  which  is  reflecting,  enlightened, 
tolerant,  and  civilized.  Kather  do  we  hold  that  Christianity 
mediates  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  that  it  is  Hebraism 
Helleuized,  and  contains  in  itself  the  excellences  of  boili 
directions,  softening  the  austerities  of  Judaism  by  the  refine- 
ments of  Greece,  and  thus  enlarging  its  narrowness  by  "  turning 
a  stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought  upon  our  stock  notions  and 
habits."  Or  rather  we  should  say  that  it  is  only  by  the  touch 
of  the  divinely  human  Master  and  Lord  of  Christianity,  that 
these  antagonistic  elements  can  be  fused  into  something  nobler 
than  either,  the  self-sacrifice  and  worship  of  that  Christian  lovr 
which  "  seeketh  not  her  own,"  which  '*  believeth  all  things,  and 
hopeth  all  things."  Did  we  not  believe  that  an  earnest  and 
spiritual  Christianity  was  compatible  with  and  favorable  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  culture,  we  should  not  believe  it  to 
be  from  God.  But  believing  that  it  is  divine,  not  merely  in 
its  origin  but  in  its  adaptation  to  every  possible  development 
of  humanity, — that  it  has  "  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come," — we  think  that  its  truths 
and  spirit  should  be  distinctly  and  prominently  recognized 
in  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning;  and  this  not  merely 
from  its  acknowledged  importance  and  supremacy,  but  be- 
cause of  its  beneficent  influence  upon  learning  and  caltore 
themselves.  We  would  not  make  of  our  colleges  booses  o: 
piety  Qf^  such,  we  would  not  turn  their  scholastic  exercises  into 
spiritual  retraites ;  we  would  not  lower  the  standard  of  learc- 
ing  or  diminish  the  requirements  of  taste  and  cnltnre  ;  bnt  wt: 
would  distinctly  hold  up  and  exemplify  the  most  spiritual  and 
earnest  forms  of  Christian  duty  and  the  Christian  life,  as  the 
end  to  which  all  learning  and  all  culture  should  be  consecra- 
ted as  supreme.  The  mottoes  upon  the  seals  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  respectively,  when  united  into  one,  happily  express  our 
own  opinion,  as  they  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  religion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  culture  on  the  other.  Harvard,  in  her 
Chriato  et  JEcclesioe,  pays  the  chief  homage  to  religion,  as  it 
was  natural  that  she  should,  being  older  in  time,  Yale  com- 
pletes the  motto,  by  Zikb  et  Veritas,  providing  for  cnltnre  it 
words  that  remind  us  of  Arnold's  oft-repeated  **  sweetness 
and  light." 
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We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  that  we 
assert,  that  other  things  heing  equals — as  endowments,  time, 
access  to  an  intelligent  and  refined  community,  with  the  re- 
quirements with  which  such  a  community  provides  itself, — that 
institution  of  learning  which  is  earnestly  religious  is  certain 
to  make  the  largest  and  most  vahiable  achievements  in  science 
and  learning,  as  well  as  in  literary  taste  and  capacity. 

Among  the  particulars  in  which  an  earnest  Christian  spirit  is 
fitted  to  act  favorably  upon  the  culture  of  the  colleges,  are 
the  following.  It  is  favorable  to  persevering  indxisi^.  Cul- 
ture of  every  sort  is  the  fruit  of  application.  Success  in  any 
science  and  art  is  achieved  by  labor.  The  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity is  a  spirit  of  self-denying  and  patient  service.  To  what 
feats  of  literary  work  has  it  not  prompted,  in  the  amazing  toil 
by  day  and  night,  through  months  and  years,  which  has 
wrought  those  ponderous  tomes  that  fill  the  libraries  of  the 
learned.  It  is  true  other  motives  prompt  to  laborious  eru- 
dition and  scientific  toil ;  the  motives  of  ambition  in  all  its 
forms,  and  sometimes  those  of  malevolent  passion  or  critical 
spleen,  but  none  of  these  is  a  force  which  in  its  nature  is 
BO  tense  and  untiring  as  are  religious  duty  and  Christian  self- 
denial.  What  superhuman  patience  has  been  shown  b}*  the 
devotees  of  Christian  art  in  all  its  forms,  who  have  labored, 
not  merely  for  an  immortality  of  earthly  fame,  but  under  the 
inspiration  which  came  from  the  assured  hope  of  a  personal 
immortality  which  should  surpass  all  their  ideals  by  its  satis- 
fying realities. 

The  Christian  spirit  is  in  its  nature  tmth-lomng.  If  there  is 
any  one  feature  prominent  in  the  character  of  its  great  Foun- 
der, in  which  he  was  before  his  own  time  and  has  given  cha- 
racter to  all  the  time  that  is  subsequent,  it  is  his  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  truth  as  such,  and  of  its  authority, 
by  virtue  of  its  hold  upon  the  reason.  If  there  is  any  one 
spirit  which  he  has  inculcated  by  precept  and  example,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  brave  allegiance  to  truth.  If  any  duty  may  be 
said  to  have  been  prominently  recognized  and  enforced  by 
him,  it  is  the  duty  of  candor  in  weighing  all  sorts  of  evi- 
dence. The  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy  could  find  no 
better  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  was  to  be  the  condition 
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of  succesBful  investigation  and  of  actual  progress,  than  in 
these  words,  "  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  this  human  kingdr>m  of 
knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man 
shall  enter  into  it  except  he  become  first  as  a  little  childT^  It  en- 
joins the  love  of  all  sorts  of  truth — Truth  of  art,  literature, 
as  well  as  of  that  beauty  which  is  but  another  name  for  £e&- 
thetic  truth.  The  precept  "  whatsover  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
think  on  these  things^^  provides  for  the  most  catholic  taste 
conceivable,  for  the  most  progressive  civilization,  for  all  true 
refinement  in  art,  in  literature,  in  manners,  and  in  civilization 
of  every  kind.  It  not  only  provides  for  all  these,  but  it  impels 
to  all  these  as  duties. 

It  is,  morover,  refining  in  its  operation  and  influences,  and 
so  far  is  eminently  favorable  to  culture.  It  represses  the 
animal  passions  with  the  debasement  which  they  involve.  It 
rises  above  mere  worldly  tendencies  with  their  inevitably  hard- 
ening tendency,  however  brilliant  the  polish  of  which  this  hard- 
ness is  capable,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  more  delicate  grace 
of  spiritual  modesty  and  spiritual  aspirations.  It  destroys  the 
selfish  afiTections  and  substitutes  for  them  the  love  which  is 
warm  as  well  as  ennobling.  It  rises  above  the  envions  jeal- 
ouses  which,  if  reports  are  true,  do  sometimes  separate  men 
of  science,  poets,  and  musicians;  as  well  as  theolo^ans  and 
religionists.  In  short,  the  indirect  efiTect  of  Cliristian  feeling 
is  to  call  forth  and  encourage  whatever  in  human  sensibility 
is  of  finer  texture,  and  to  keep  it  fresh  and  pure.  The  same 
Christian  faith  which,  when  it  enters  a  cottage,  other  thin^ 
being  equal,  awakens  and  intensifies  the  love  of  flowers,  of 
music,  of  poetry,  and  of  pictures,  does  also,  when  it  dom- 
inates in  the  cultured  soul,  increase  the  delicacy  and  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  tastes,  and  when  it  rules  in  a  university,  tends 
to  make  its  members  more  refined  in  all  their  capacities  for 
aesthetic  progress,  as  well  as  quickens  the  desire  to  exercise  and 
perfect  them. 

We  do  not  contend  that  Christianity  is  the  same  thing  as 
culture,  or  that  Christian  attainments  may  in  a  college  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  attainments  in  science  and  lit- 
erature.    As  we  have  said,  the  university  and  the  collie  are 
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not  proximately  designed  for  religions  cultare  and  spiritnal 
edification,  but  for  stady  and  intellectual  discipline.  To  turn 
them  into  houses  of  religion  or  to  use  them  chiefly  or  promi- 
nently as  places  for  spiritual  instead  of  intellectual  exercises, 
is  grossly  to  pervert  them,  and  like  all  other  perversions  and 
bait-truths  is  to  foster  all  manner  of  spiritual  monstrosities ;  as 
hypocrisy,  cant,  spiritual  pride,  asceticism,  and  the  like. 
Hence  we  do  not  care  to  see  the  religious  features  of  a  college 
paraded  in  the  newspapers,  or  reports  of  its  religious  condition 
and  doings  made  the  subject  of  ostentatious  comments.  The 
impropriety  in  such  cases  is  eminently  conspicuous  and  offen- 
sive, because  it  is  an  offense  against  religion  and  culture  com- 
bined.    Pharisaism  and  cant  are  never  in  good  taste. 

We  cannot  deny  that  Christianity  sometimes  seems  to  be 
antagonistic  to  culture,  especially  to  culture  in  its  higher 
forms.  Its  ethical  claims  are  supreme  and  uncompromising. 
It  sets  the  moral  excellence  which  comes  of  its  faith  and  obe- 
dience, far  above  all  other  excellences,  and  requires  its  disci- 
ples to  esteem  all  these  as  nothing  in  this  comparison,  and 
at  this  sacrifice.  Whenever  the  question  arises  between  the 
gratification  of  a  taste  and  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  or  be- 
tween the  culture  of  the  intellect  and  the  culture  of  the  heart, 
the  former  must  be  sacrificed.  All  tastes  and  all  enjoyments, 
which  pertain  to  the  present,  must  be  held  as  secondary  to  those 
which  pertain  to  the  higher  and  unseen  life.  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred  by  the  detractors  of  Christianity,  that  it  is 
barbarous  because  it  does  not  exalt  art  and  culture  as  supreme ; 
they  forgetting  that  the  nature  or  fate  which  they  set  up  in 
its  stead  is  equally  inexorable  and  cruel,  when  it  burns,  and 
bruises,  and  drowns,  or  limits,  in  myriads  of  ways,  the  works 
and  aspirations  of  culture  and  art  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
by  those  of  its  friends,  who  are  narrow  in  their  knowledge  of 
Christianity  or  who  make  it  a  cloak  for  envy  or  suspicion  to- 
ward those  whose  tastes  are  more  refined  than  their  own,  that 
while  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  and  culture  are  enforced 
by  Christianity,  any  excess  beyond  is  inconsistent  with  its  spirit. 
Hence  the  impression  that  it  is  unfriendly  to  eminent  attain- 
ments in  science  and  letters,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  cannot 
be  comfortably  housed  in  a  university,  which  would  stand 
at  the  front  of  modem  achievements. 
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To  shut  off  these  unfortunate  and  unwarrantable  inferences, 
we  assert  that  Christianity  has  much  to  learn  from  cultare,  that 
while  it  is  refining  in  its  influences  and  therefore  tends  to 
culture,  it  is  itself  refined  and  enlarged  by  the  learning  to 
which,  in  its  essential  nature,  it  is  altogether  friendly.  Cul- 
ture as  such  largely  pertains  to  the  form  and  expreeaion  of 
which  Christianity  is  the  spirit  and  soul  Grace  and  perfec- 
tion of  manners,  purity,  and  felicitousness  of  diction,  dexterity 
in  the  accomplishments  of  music,  drawing,  and  painting,  or 
nicety  of  sense  in  the  judgment  of  the  same,  aa  well  as  skill 
and  science  in  the  more  intellectual  departments,  all  bring 
back  to  Cliristianity  the  means  of  more  perfectly  manifesting 
the  power  of  its  spiritual  beauty,  and  teach  Christianity  itself 
how  to  become  more  attractive  by  assuming  those  adorn- 
ments which  she  herself  has  very  largely  created,  and  all  of 
which  she  welcomes  and  rejoices  in  as  appropriate  to  herself. 

But  while  we  concede  all  this,  and  even  contend  that 
Christianity  may  learn  from  culture,  we  contend  also  that 
culture  itself  is  exposed  to  certain  excesses  for  which  Christi- 
anity is  the  only  adequate  counterpoise  and  remedy.  We  af- 
firm that  a  vigorous  religious  influence  is  needed  in  every  noi- 
versity,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  as  a  corrective  against 
the  one-sidedne€S,  the  Philistinism  we  might  call  it,  of  mod- 
ern science  and  literature. 

Modern  culture,  from  the  very  perfection  which  it  requires 
and  attains  in  particular  departments,  tends  to  narrowneas. 
positiveness,  and  conceit.  The  devotee  of  any  single  branch 
of  knowledge  or  department  of  art  must  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively aud  perseveringly  to  his  chosen  profession.  His  zeal 
is  usually  proportioned  to  his  success,  and  his  enthusiasm  fixes 
the  attention  more  and  more  exclusively  upon  the  object& 
within  his  limited  sphere.  He  becomes  great  in  a  single  line^ 
because  his  mind  moves  within  that  alone.  It  often  happens 
that  while  he  is  strong  in  one  department,  he  is  weak  in 
thought  and  opinions  with  respect  to  every  other.  Bat  it  does 
not  follow  because  he  is  weak  and  even  ignorant,  that  he  is 
sensible  of  his  defects  and  incapacity.  On  the  contrary,  his 
conscious  superiority  in  his  chosen  pursuit,  makes  him  positive, 
dogmatic,  and  conceited  in  respect  to  every  other.     Hence 
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the  sectarian  narrowness  which  divides  the  devotees  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  their  acknowledged  proneness  to  cliques, 
which  is  recognized  in  the  pointed  words  of  President  White : 
"  It  may  seem  strange  that  this  should  be  alluded  to  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  American  college  has 
been  ruined  by  such  feuds,  and  that  very  many  have  been 
crippled,  in  view  of  the  cognate  fact  that  the  odium  theolo- 
gicum  seems  now  outdone  by  hates  between  scientific  cliques 
and  dogmas  ;  that  as  a  rule  it  is  now  impossible  to  receive  an 
impartial  opinion  from  one  scientific  man  respecting  another; 
and  that  these  gentlemen,  in  their  jealouses  and  likenin^rs, 
are  evidently  awaiting  some  one  with  a  spark  of  the  Moliere 
genius,  to  cover  them  before  the  country  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, we  do  not  think  that  the  Board  is  likely  to  give  too 
much  importance  to  this."  {Report  etc,  on  the  organization 
of  Cornell   University.) 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  little  strange  that  we  suggest  that 
Christian  science  furnishes  the  natural  and  most  efficient  pro- 
phylactic and  cure  for  these  sectarian  narrownesses  and  em- 
bitterments.  The  study  of  God  in  his  relations  to  what  is 
known  or  knowable  in  the  universe  of  spirit  and  matter 
certainly  forces  to  a  general  consideration  of  what  is  known 
or  knowable  in  the  several  departments  of  being.  It  requires 
the  consideration,  superficial  indeed  but  respectful,  of  the  princi- 
ples and  authority  of  every  one  of  the  sciences.  It  brings  each 
expert  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  own  speciality, 
and  to  see  how  it  adjusts  itself  to  its  neighbor.  It  now  and 
then  carries  him  up  to  a  point  of  view  which  commands  the 
limits  of  all  the  special  sciences,  that  he  may  see  how  they 
all  adjust  themselves  to  that  underlying  philosophy,  which  re- 
cognizes in  some  sort  their  bond  of  unity — whether  this  is  called 
the  Absolute  of  the  schools,  or  the  living  God  of  the  people. 
In  this  way  Theology  becomes,  not  merely  in  the  language 
of  Bacon  the  "  haven  and  Sabbath  of  all  man's  contem- 
plations," but  in  a  certain  sense  the  commune  vinculum  of  the 
special  sciences.  It  is  such,  so  far  as  it  forces  the  devotee  of 
each  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  field,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  and  rights  of  his  neighbors.  It  even  be- 
comes a  harmonizing  and  purifying  power,  so  far  as  it  liberalizes 
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the  mind  of  each  narrow  devotee,  by  lifting  his  thoughts  now 
and  then  np  to  God,  and  forcing  him  to  recognize  the  relations 
of  his  own  science  to  Him.  Even  if  Theology  is  not  cultivated 
as  a  science,  but  is  present  to  the  individual  scientist  and  the 
scientific  community  only  so  far  as  is  required  for  religions 
faith  and  feeling,  it  must  still  quicken  and  widen  their  intel- 
lects, and  enable  them  to  pursue  their  special  departments  in 
a  spirit  less  narrow  and  more  catholic.  Should  it  be  urged  that 
Theology,  in  its  turn,  is  jealous  of  scientific  progress,  and  hos- 
tile to  its  freedom,  we  have  no  occasion  to  affirm  or  deny  that 
it  may  be.  All  that  we  contend  for  is  that  the  influence  of 
Christian  theology  and  of  Christian  faith  upon  the  professed 
devotees  of  science  themselves,  legitimately  tends  to  make 
them  more  profound,  and  therefore  more  broad  and  catholic 
as  philosophers.  So  far  as  observation  or  history  has  taught 
us,  Christian  Geologists,  Chemists,  Philosophers,  and  Histori- 
ans have  not  loved  scientific  truth  as  truth  any  the  lees  purely, 
or  followed  it  any  the  less  boldly  or  bravely  than  those  who 
were  not  Christian.  Nor  have  they,  when  other  things  were 
equal,  been  a  whit  less  diligent,  earnest,  and  successful,  than 
those  who  have  accepted  none  of  the  so-called  ''  theological 
dogmas  or  Christian  traditions."  We  venture  to  aflSrm,  that 
when  other  things  were  equal,  they  have  been,  in  every  respect, 
better  philosophers  for  being  also  ^^  theologians  ;"  more  broad 
and  more  profound  in  their  intellectual  activities  and  achieve- 
ments, and  immeasurably  more  noble  and  generous  in  their 
tempers  as  teachers  and  writers,  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
science  and  of  life. 

Faraday  was  no  less  enlightened  and  broad-minded  as  a 
chemical  philosopher  because  he  kept  his  Christian  faith  warm 
and  true  in  the  humblest  fashion.  AUxwnder  Humboldt  would 
have  been  wider-minded,  and  larger-hearted  as  a  thinker,  had 
he  not  so  timidly  shunned  those  religious  avowals  and  relig- 
ious sympathies,  which  his  brother  William  so  freely  expressed. 
"  They  that  deny  a  God,  destroy  man's  nobility,"  says  Bacon, 
and  Atheism  never  fails  to  develop  something  of  the  ignoble, 
whether  in  the  school,  the  salon,  or  the  beer-shop.  No  Athe- 
istic theory  or  Pantheistic  philosophy  was  ever  intellectually 
great,  or  sesthetically  noble. 
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The  question  is  not,  as  many  would  represent  it  to  be,  a  ques- 
tion between  the  interests  of  theology  and  religion  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  interests  of  scientific  culture  on  the  other,  but  it 
is  a  question  between  the  most  efficient  methods  of  advancing 
both  science  and  culture.  We  contend,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  that  a  religious  college  will,  if  all  else  is  equal,  in  the 
long  run,  do  more  for  science  and  culture  than  the  college 
which  sets  aside  or  makes  little  of  religious  influence  and  of 
Christian  truth.  Nor  is  it  a  question  whether  science  shall  be 
free  and  be  pursued  in  a  liberal  spirit,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
constrained  by  theological  prepossessions  and  be  limited  by 
Christian  dogmas  and  the  Christian  history.  We  contend  that 
the  Christian  investigator  is  pledged  by  the  very  spirit  of  his 
system  to  be  a  bold  and  fearless  follower  of  the  truth  wherever 
the  truth  shall  lead,  even  though  it  should  lead  him  to  the  re- 
jection of  any  part  or  the  whole  of  its  own  history  and  the- 
ology. It  is  simply  whether  true  culture  can  be  effectually 
received  without  moral  culture,  and  whether  moral  culture  can 
be  effectually  enforced  without  religious  motives,  and  whe- 
ther in  a  community  which  is  in  a  condition  of  eminent  expo- 
sure as  well  as  of  especial  promise.  Christian  influences  ought 
not  to  be  employed  with  the  utmost  possible  efficiency. 

Fifth. — Religious  influences  and  religious  teaching  should 
be  employed  in  colleges,  in  order  to  exclude  and  counteract 
the  atheistic  tendencies  of  much  of  modern  science^  literature, 
and  culture. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  advantage  which  science 
and  culture  receive  when  they  are  truly  Christian.  We  can- 
not overlook  the  fiict  that  not  a  little  of  science  and  culture 
at  present  is  conspicuously  an ti- Christian.  Under  whatever  name 
this  exclusion  of  Christianity  is  known  or  under  whatever  dis- 
guise it  may  hide  itself,  its  existence  and  its  presence  can  neither 
be  disguised  nor  denied.  Indeed,  science  in  many  of  its  forms 
does  and  must,  as  science,  take  a  position  which  is  theistic  or 
anti-theistic,  that  is,  which  in  principle  is  supernatural  or  anti. 
supernatural,  which  includes  or  excludes  religious  faith  and 
worship.  In  much  of  the  teaching  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
college,  scientific  positions  must  be  taken  which,  by  logical 
necessity,  lead  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  consequences. 
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Every  educated  man  now-a-days  must  either  accept  or  reject 
the  ill-disguised  materialism  of  Huxley^  the  cerebralism  of 
Bain^  the  thin  and  vacillating  metaphysics  of  MiU^  the  evolu- 
tionism oi  Herbert  Spencer^  with  its  demonstrated  impossibilitj 
of  a  positive  theism,  and  the  serene  fatalism  of  the  devotees  of 
Nature  or  of  the  Absolute.  In  History  every  man  nnast  take  or 
reject  the  atheistic  fatalism  of  BucHe.  In  Literature,  every 
one  must  accept  or  reject  the  worship  of  Genius,  or  the  worship 
of  God ;  the  self-centered  adoration  of  self-development,  or  the 
generous  self-forgetfulness  that  has  made  heroes  and  martrrg: 
the  imitation  of  Ooethe^  in  his  contentment  with  the  present, 
and  his  cool  submission  to  fate  or  the  imitation  of  all  Ciiristian 
poets  and  critics  in  their  discontent  with  the  best  of  earth, 
and  their  ardent  out-reaching  to  what  is  hoped  for  in  the 
future  life.  There  are,  we  know,  multitudes  of  cultured  youth 
who  seek  to  evade  this  necessity  of  adopting  either  of  these 
antagonistic  theories  of  faith  and  of  life,  under  the  impression 
that  true  opinions  and  fixed  opinions  were  never  bo  hard  ae 
now  to  be  reached,  that  philosophy,  and  literature,  and  the«>logT 
each  require  and  sanction  uncertainty  of  decision,  and  pro- 
tracted inquiry,  and  that  so  much  can  be  said  upon  each  of  these 
opposing  sides,  that  he  must  be  a  narrow  and  audacious  man 
who  decides  and  acts  too  soon.  The  plea  of  freedoui  and 
tolerance  is  put  in  on  every  quarter,  and  the  dignity  and  duty 
of  positive  opinions  earnestly  held  is  too  generally  lost  sight 
of  among  men  of  the  most  refined  tastes,  and  the  loftiest  as- 
pirations. To  yield  to  this  solicitation  is  to  be,  for  the  time, 
practically  materialistic,  atheistic,  and  un-Christian,  and  the 
fashion'of  the  times  in  certain  circles  of  educated  young  men, 
sets  strongly  in  this  direction.  Least  and  last  of  all,  would 
we  have  our  colleges  countenance  or  yield  to  such  a  fashion ! 
If  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  take  an  indifferent  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  their  influence,  that  position  must  be  prac- 
tically a  negative  position.  If  for  fear  of  losing  patronage, 
or  in  order  to  be  perfectly  tolerant  and  just,  they  shall  abstain 
from  exerting  any  positive  religious  influence,  they  must 
abstain  altogether  from  teaching  physiology,  psychology, 
metaphysics,  morals,  history,  and  literature,  for  all  of  these  do 
involve  what  is  called  a  theological  bias,  either  positive  or 
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negative,  in  any  way  in  which  they  can  be  taught.  The  question 
18  not  whether  the  college  shall,  or  shall  not,  teach  theology, 
but  what  theology  it  shall  teach, — theology  according  to  Comte 
and  Spencer,  or  according  to  Bacon  and  Christ,  theology  ac- 
cording to  Moses  and  Paul,  or  according  to  Buckle  and  Draper. 
For  a  college  to  hesitate  to  teach  theism  and  Christianity  is 
practically  to  proclaim  that  in  the  opinion  of  its  guardians  and 
teachers  the  questions  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  it  would  be 
unfair  for  them  to  throw  their  influence  on  either  side,  and 
thus  ill  fact  to  throw  it  on  the  side  of  materialism,  fatalism,  or 
atheism. 

Such  a  position,  under  whatever  fair  pretences  it  is  taken, 
we  hold  not  only  to  be  dangerous  to  the  community  in  the 
present  crisis  of  opinion,  but  to  be  fearfully  and  fatally  crimi- 
nal. We  assume  that  the  guardians  and  patrons  of  every 
college  in  this  country  are  in  the  very  largest  proportion  posi- 
tively and  earnestly  theistic  and  Christian  in  their  own  faith. 
It  is  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to  use  the  means  within 
their  own  hands  to  arrest  and  stem  the  tendency  to  atheism 
and  anti-christianism  which  we  have  described.  They  are 
bound  to  do  this,  not  merely  as  theists  and  as  Christians,  but  as 
the  friends  of  science  and  culture.  This  they  can  do,  as  we 
shall  show,  without  departing  in  the  least  from  the  utmost  res- 
pect to  the  private  judgment  of  their  pupils,  and  without  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  sectarianism  or  bigotry.  It  is  surely 
competent  for  the  guardians  of  these  colleges  to  judge  whether 
the  men  whom  they  select  are  or  are  not  possessed  of  the  tol- 
erance and  tact  which  may  be  required  to  avoid  reasonable 
occasions  of  offense.  If  all  opinions  should  have  a  hearing,  as 
they  ought,  let  theistic  teachers  be  selected  who  will  represent 
fairly  all  the  atheistic  and  anti-Christian  objections  and  difficul- 
ties, but  let  not  atheism  or  anti-Christianity  be  taught  in  any 
of  its  chair8,either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  in  the  form  of 
philosophy  or  theology,  or  in  the  guise  of  history,  literature, 
or  criticism.  To  claim  that  these  forms  of  opinion  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  is  to  claim  that  any  one  of  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can public,  and  any  score,  have  an  inalienable  right  that  any 
Bbade  of  opinion  which  he  or  they  may  hold,  should  be  taught 
in  some  one  of  the  chairs  of  a  college. 
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We  would  distingnish  here  between  the  college  and  the  nni- 
veraity.     The  disposition  to  confound  tlie  two  is  perpetually 
appearing  at  every  turn  of  this  discussion,  and  at  every  st^ 
of  our  progress,  not  merely  as  involving  the  intellectual  fallacy 
of  the  atn^iguous  middle^  but  the  practical  error  of  preecri- 
bing  a  course  of  instruction  for  boys  which  is  only  suitable  for 
men.    The  college  is  a  training  place  for  minds  that  are  yet 
immature  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  cultare.     The 
university  is  a  teaching  place  for  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  trained  to  the  capacities  and  responsibilities  of  in- 
cipient manhood.     Whatever  freedom  may  be  claimed  for  the 
university  in  teaching  and  learning,  does  not  sanction  a  simi- 
lar  freedom  in  the  college.      We  are  not  prepared  to  allow, 
that  even  in  the  university  every  shade  of  opinion  should  have  a 
hearing,  under  the  countenance  of  its  guardians,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  their  consent.     The  tolerance  oF  free  speech  and 
free  discussion  we  would  defend  to  the  last  degree.     Tlie  cour- 
tesies of  fair  and  dispassionate  controversy  we  would  enforce  with 
the  utmost  scrupulousness,  but  we  are  not  required  by  theee 
duties  to  set  in  the   chair  of  authorized  teaching,  even  in  a 
free  university,  the  representatives  of  every  shade  of  litera- 
ry opinion,  or  of  anti-religious  philosophy.     We  acknowledge 
it  is  not  alway  easy  to  apply  these  general  principles.    It  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  far  a  man's  philosophical  or  religions  creed 
should  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  his  holding  a  c(»U^ 
or  university  chair,  but  the  principle  holds  good  that  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  the  college  at  least  should  maintain  a  positive 
religious  influence  and  character. 

These  thoughts  lead  us  to  our  next  inquiry,  by  what  means 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  What  methods  of  influence  may  be  em- 
ployed ?  and  within  what  limits  may  they  be  applied  ?  We 
cannot,  as  we  have  just  suggested,  be  required  to  discuss  or  to 
answer  these  and  the  like  questions  any  more  than  when  we 
lay  down  certain  fundamental  principles  and  rules  of  duty,  we 
can  anticipate  all  the  refinements  of  casuistry.  The  following 
points  are  clear.  The  college  should  maintain  public  Christian 
worship,  and  this  should  be  conducted  in  an  earnest,  positive 
manner.  It  should  give  positive  Christian  instruction  con- 
oerning  the  evidence  and  truths  of  theism  and  Christianity. 
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It  should  by  the  influence  and  activities  of  its  teachers  favor 
an  active  Christian  lite.  It  should  pervade  all  the  teaching 
which  admits  it  with  a  distinct  and  earnest  recognition  of 
Christian  truth.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, the  college  is  professedly  and  primarily  a  place  for  in- 
tellectual culture.  To  intellectual  culture  the  chief  energies  of 
instructors  and  pupils  should  be  given.  All  the  conditions 
required  for  successful  study  should  be  furnished.  Among 
these  are  prominent,  perfect  tolerance  of  any  form  of  religious 
opinion,  encouragement  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  reading  and 
inquiry,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  bravest  confidence  in  the 
authority  of  evidence,  and  the  application  of  a  critical  judg- 
ment. 

The  point  of  the  greatest  delicacy  is  a  point  upon  which  no 
fixed  rules  can  be  established,  and  that  is  how  far  the  religious 
opinions  and  character  of  a  person  should  be  considered  in 
estimating  his  qualifications  for  the  post  of  teacher.  Such  a 
question  as  this  cannot  be  settled  in  a  general  way,  or  by 
prescribed  formnlse.  There  are  manifold  peculiarities  of 
personal  character,  besides  learning  or  even  aptness  to 
teach,  which  render  an  individual  a  very  suitable  or  a  very 
unsuitable  member  of  a  college  faculty.  There  are  many 
well  instructed,  and  very  eminent  men,  who  are  withal  very 
earnest  religionists,  who  by  the  very  indiscretion  and  overplus 
of  their  zeal,  are  totally  disqualified  for  a  place  in  a  college. 
There  are  men,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensitiveness  of  whose 
conscience,  and  the  hesitation  of  whose  temper,  make  their 
*' inquiring  spirit"  and  their  ** honest  doubts"  express  infi- 
nitely more  of  religious  earnestness  and  of  religious  power,  than 
the  plump  and  unhesitating  orthodoxy  of  many  a  coarse- 
minded  and  hard  favored  dogmatist.  There  are  some  chairs 
the  instruction  of  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  faith  or  the 
character  of  the  incumbent.  There  are  other  chairs,  which 
an  anti-Christian  sophist  or  a  velvet-footed  infidel  might  per- 
vert to  the  most  disastrous  nses.  If  the  principle  and  duty  be 
acknowledged  for  which  we  contend,  the  application  may  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  wise  discretion  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  decide  upon  individual  cases. 

Against  the  view  which  we  have  taken,  manifold  objections 
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may  be  offered.  One  of  the  most  forraidable  is,  that  if  the 
colleges  are  positively  religious  institutions,  they  must  be 
necessarily  sectarian.  This  does  not  follow.  A  sectarian  or 
denominational  college  is  a  college  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  interests  of  a  single  denomination.  Its  distinctive 
doctrines,  its  forms  of  worship,  its  peculiar  reh'gious  spirit,  are 
all  made  prominent,  as  fundamentally  Christian,  as  alone  au- 
thorized, or  as  preeminently  excellent.  Such  colleges  may 
sometimes  be  needed  for  the  prestige  of  the  denominatioo, 
or  to  guard  its  youth  against  being  drawn  from  its  fold.  The 
lamentable  and  unjustifiable  divisions  among  Christians  may 
therefore  involve  the  necessity  of  a  few  colleges  that  are  dis- 
tinctively and  avowedly  sectarian.  But  the  foundation  or  the 
conducting  of  a  college  in  the  interests  of  a  single  denomi- 
nation has  not  generally  been  successful,  tor  the  reason  that 
the  culture  which  colleges  impart  is,  in  its  nature,  liberalizing; 
and  tlmt  to  Christian  earnestness,  when  instructed  by  Christian 
learning,  the  exclnsiveness  of  any  Protestant  sect  becomee 
almost  invariably  distasteful.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  col- 
lege  becomes  eminent  in  its  culture,  just  in  that  proportion 
does  it  lose  sight  of  any  single  sect  and  denomination,  and 
take  in  to  its  larger  view  the  common  relations  of  all  to  cul- 
ture and  to  Christ.  A  truly  religious  college  cannot^  in  our 
opinion,  be  eminently  sectarian,  and  yet  be  true  to  its  appro- 
priate function,  by  yielding  itself  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
science,  art,  and  culture  which  it  is  appointed  to  promote. 
However  strictly  it  may  be  held  by  its  character  to  the  name 
or  the  organization  of  any  single  denomination,  it  will  outgrow 
all. narrowing  relations  to  it,  or  make  its  denomination  out- 
grow them,  just  as  fast  as  it  grows  at  all. 

If  this  be  so,  then  why  should  it  be  attached  to  any  one 
denomination, — why  should  it  not  be  the  common  property 
of  many,  or  the  common  property  of  none?  We  reply,  a  col- 
lege in  which  several  denominations  have  an  equal  interest 
will  inevitably  be  divided  and  dishonored  by  ignoble  sectarian 
strifes.  The  several  denominations  which  hold  it  in  com- 
mon will  regard  each  other  with  that  "eternal  vigilance" 
which  in  such  cases  easily  degenerates  into  perpetual 
suspicion ;  its  oflScers  will  be  elected,  its  policy  will  be  deter- 
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mined,  with  a  judgment  divided  between  the  interests  of  the 
college  and  the  interests  of  the  sect.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful exhibitions  of  sectarian  wrangling  and  craft  of  a  reli- 
gious sort  that  this  country  has  ever  witnessed,  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  colleges  which  have  been  the  joint  property 
of  two  or  three  denominations. 

But  why  not  let  them  be  the  property  of  none?  This  can 
only  happen  as  the  board  of  trust  and  management  is  made 
up  partially  or  wholly  of  members  who  have  no  religions  pre- 
ferences at  all.  Or  why  not  solve  the  problem  by  throwing 
the  college  upon  the  endowments  and  the  care  of  the  State  ? 
The  objection  to  either  of  these  arrangements,  so  far  as  the 
religious  relations  and  character  of  the  college  is  concerned, 
is  that  it  will  immediately  become  the  object  of  the  ambition, 
or  the  victim  of  the  strife  of  some  one  or  more  religious  sects, 
with  the  never  ending  discussions  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low ;  or  it  will  have  no  religions  character  at  all.  In  the  present 
divided  condition  of  Christendom,  there  seems  to  be  no  solution 
of  the  problem,  except  the  one  which  has  been  accepted  in 
this  country,  viz.,  that  the  college  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  single  religious  denomination,  in  order  to  secure  unity 
and  effect  to  its  religious  character  and  influence,  and  that  it 
should  be  preserved  from  sectarian  bias  and  illiberality,  by  its 
responsibility  to  the  community  which  it  would  influence, 
and  the  enlightening  and  catholic  influence  of  the  culture  to 
which  ic  is  devoted. 

We  see  no  alternative  between  this  and  the  abandonment  of 
any  special  and  efScient  religious  influence,  i.  e.,  the  complete 
secularization  of  the  college.  For  this  alternative  many  lead- 
ing minds  are  already  prepared ;  more  than  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge There  are  not  a  few  who  contrast  what  they  call 
iYl^  people^ a  coUeges,  or  the  state  coUegeSj  with  what  they  choose 
to  designate  as  sectarian  colleges ,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter, — who  do  not  desire  that  the  college  should  have  any 
positively  Christian  influence,  either  because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  any  place  there,  or  because  they  would  attract  stu- 
dents from  those  who  have  no  positive  religious  faith  for  them- 
selves, or  desire  none  for  their  children.  That  these  views  are 
incorrect   we   have  endeavored  to  prove,  by  our  argument. 

VOL.  xxvm.  49 
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We  have  only  to  add,  that  as  between  terms  of  reproach,  if 
sectarian  is  fairly  charged  on  the  one  side,  godlees  may  lie  as 
fairly  retorted  on  the  other,  and  if  a  purely  secular  college 
will  attract  a  certain  portion  of  the  community,  positively  re- 
ligious colleges  will  attract  another.     If  the  two  sorts  of  col- 
leges are  fairly  tried,  the  fruits  of  the  two  will  be  made  mani- 
fest.    It  will  be  seen  after  a  generation,  whether  Christianized 
science,  art,  and  literature,  has  any  advantage  over  that  which 
is  un-Christian  or  non-Christian ;   whether  the  education  and 
culture  that  are  elevated  by  the  Christian  faith,  has  any  ad- 
vantage over  that  which  is  secular  and  atheistic.     One  thing 
is  certain,  that  all  the  experiments  which  have  been    tried 
in  this   country  to   conduct  institutions  of  learning  without 
Christian  worship  and  Christian  influences,  have  failed  ;  that  all 
the  so-called  State  colleges  have,  in  some  sort,  been  forced  tc» 
adopt,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  same  methods  of  relig- 
ious influence  which  are  employed  in  the  Christian  colleges ; 
that  in  the  choice  of  their  oflBcers,  they  have  largely  given  the 
j>reference  to  men  of  positive  and  earnest  Christian  faith,  for 
their  greater  usefulness  as  teachers,  and  their  greater  aceept- 
ableness  to   the  community.      Those  who  believe  that  the 
Christian  argument  has  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  Chris- 
tian history  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  impossible,  and  ninst  be 
regarded  as  practically  false, — that  the  Christ  of  the  New  T^ta- 
ment  is  but  a  human  ideal,  with  no  personal  authority,  will  of 
course,  in  the  light  of  their  advanced  opinions,  be  willing  to 
repeat  the  experiment  under  what  they  consider  more  favw- 
able  auspices,  but  they  cannot  ask  those  to  believe  in  its  suc- 
cess, who  hold  another  theory  of  religion  and  Christianity, 

We  are  reminded  here  of  another  topic  which  has  been 
more  or  less  distinctly  discusssed  by  and  before  the  American 
public — whether  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  has  not  been  too  largely  entrusted  to  clergymen  t 
Clergymen,  it  is  said,  must,  by  the  very  nature  and  inflaenee 
of  their  profession,  be  essentially  artificial  and  one-sided. 
Tliey  cannot  and  they  ought  not  to  be  "  men  of  the  world  "  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  phrase,  that  is,  they  cannot  judge  of  men 
as  they  are,  with  fairness  and  discrimination,  for  the  reason  that 
all  men  present  themselves  to  their  view  in  a  constrained  atti- 
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tnde  and  under  an  artificial  li^ht,  and  they  in  their  turn  must 
look  at  men  through  highly  refracting  media.  They  usually 
want  tact  and  delicacy  in  the  management  of  men.  They  do 
not  approach  them  with  that  skill  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a  large  experience  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
They  are  also  not  usually  good  men  of  business,  and  ought, 
therefore,  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  investment  and  care  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  are  required  for  the  support  of  a 
college.  They  are  not  abreast  with  the  advancements  of  mod- 
ern science,  and  unlikely  to  be  abreast  with  the  culture  which 
is  required  by  the  present  generation.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  it  is  urged  they  ought  not  to  constitute  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  boards  of  instruction  and  management  as  they 
have  done  in  the  majority  of  our  colleges. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  in  some  cases  there  is  not 
reason  for  these  criticisms.  But  we  can  assert  with  considera- 
ble confidence  that  it  would  be  difScnlt  to  show  in  any  indi- 
vidual case  that  where  clergymen  have  failed,  either  as  mem- 
bers of  a  college  faculty  or  of  a  board  of  trustees,  laymen 
would  have  succeeded.  The  relation  of  one  of  these  boards  to 
the  other  is  so  different  in  different  colleges  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reason  from  failure  or  success  in  one  case  to  failure 
or  success  in  another.  In  some  colleges  the  faculty  have  little 
influence  in  the  policy  and  appointments.  In  others  one  or 
two  individuals,  either  lay  or  clerical,  very  largely  determine 
both.  The  success  or  failure  of  many  institutions  seems  to  be 
occasioned  by  excellences  or  defects  which  are  individual 
rather  than  professional. 

There  are  several  obvious  reasons,  however,  why  clergymen 
have  been,  and  must  still  continue  to  be,  intrusted  very  largely 
with  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  colleges  have  originated  in  the  most  thank- 
lees  and  self-sacrificing  services.  To  services  of  this  kind  cler- 
gymen are  consecrated  by  the  vows  and  the  spirit  of  their 
profession.  The  labor,  self-denial,  and  disinterested  toil  which 
have  been  required  to  lay  the  foundations  and  rear  the  super- 
structure of  the  most  successful  colleges  of  this  country  can- 
not be  too  easily  estimated.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  have 
been  endured  and  rendered  by  clergymen.    The  care,  inquiry, 
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invention,  and  correspondence,  the  personal  toil  and  sacrifice 
which  devolve  upon  those  who  act  as  trustees  of  an  infant  and 
often  of  a  well-established  college  are  such  that  few  persons 
except  clergymen  are  willing  to  undertake  them.  Clergymen 
may  not  always  be  good  men  of  business,  but  they  generallj 
know  who  are  such,  and  have  generally  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  to  ask  the  advice  and  to  defer  to  the  decisions 
of  those  who  are,  which  is  more  than  can  always  be  said  of 
laymen  who  are  called  to  dnties  and  trusts  to  which  they  are 
not  competent.  Hence,  with  the  best  intentions  and  with 
far  greater  experience  in  affairs  generally,  laymen  fail  where 
clergymen  succeed.  As  to  defect  ot  tact  or  power  of  adapta- 
tion, especially  in  the  management  of  men,  an  excess  of  tact 
has  not  unfrequently  been  charged  upon  the  clergy.  Cleric*! 
art  and  finesse  have  in  not  a  few  cases  become  proverbial  as 
grounds  of  reproach. 

Clergymen  are  far  more  commonly  interested  in  mattes  of 
education  than  laymen,  by  reason  of  a  certain  breadth  of  cul- 
ture and  generosity  of  disposition  which  are  the  resalta  of  Chris- 
tian science.  Though  the  idda  tribue  may  exact  ht>m  them 
a  devotion  which  is  sometimes  narrow  and  exclusive,  yet  their 
profession  is  from  its  very  nature,  as  we  have  shown,  the  moa 
liberalizing  of  all,  from  the  common  relation  it  involves  to  otiier 
branches  of  knowledge  and  from  the  habit  of  seeking  for  the 
foundations  of  truth  which  the  study  of  Ood  and  religion  in- 
duces. It  is  but  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  there  is  many  a 
country  clergyman,  whose  income  is  counted  by  hundreds 
vfhere  that  of  his  classmate  lawyer  and  judge  is  counted  by 
thousands,  who  knows  incalcalably  more  of  science  as  sodi 
and  of  the  way  to  learn  and  to  teach  it  than  the  aforesud  judge 
or  lawyer,  whose  reputation  is  the  very  highest  in  his  profes- 
sion. The  professional  studies  of  the  clergymen  do  also  vo-j 
emphatically  involve  and  cultivate  a  sympathy  with  literature 
of  all  kinds.  The  practice  of  composition  and  of  public  speak- 
ing upon  elevated  themes,  involves  more  or  lees  interest  in  the 
study  of  language  and  in  works  of  imaginative  litaratore. 
The  clergy  as  such  have,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  more  pr> 
nounced  and  catholic  literary  taste  than  the  members  of  anj 
other  profession.     They  constitute,  indeed,  to  a  very  lai^ 
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extent,  the  literary  class — the  class  who  furnish  most  fre* 
qnentlj  pnblic  addresses,  essays,  reviews,  and  pamphlets.  Ed« 
ncated  lawyers,  physicians,  and  merchants  write  very  little  in 
comparison  with  them,  and  are  ma  Ji  less  feqnently  readers 
beyond  the  range  of  their  own  profession. 

Tlie  reason  why  clergymen  are  so  generally  selected  as 
profea^rs  and  teachers  in  colleges,  is  two-fold :  First,  t  hat  the 
men  best  qualified  by  special  culture  are  ofbener  found  in  the 
clerical  profession  ;  and,  second,  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing is  akin  to  that  of  the  clergyman  in  the  smallness  of  its 
pay  and  the  unselfish  patience  which  it  involves.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  usually  true,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  laymen  in  the 
faculties  and  boards  of  trust  to  correct  the  one-sidedness  and 
to  supplement  the  defects  of  their  clerical  colleagues.  We 
have  never  observed  that  there  was  in  such  boards  any  jeal- 
ousy of  lay  cooperation,  any  disposition  to  foster  a  clerical 
spirit  or  any  one-sided  results  from  clerical  supervision.  The 
cloistered,  scholastic  and  pedantic  influences  of  the  college 
which  are  sometimes  complained  of,  so  far  as  there  are  any, 
usually  proceed  from  lay  professors,  who  have  never  known 
anything  but  a  scholar's  life.  The  dootores  umbratUes  of  the 
American  colleges  are  more  frequently  laymen. 

The  rdoitions  of  the  colleges  to  the  comnmniiy  are  those  of 
partially  endowed  beneficent  institutions,  which  are  designed 
to  confer  important  benefits  upon  the  young.  For  the  faithful 
and  successful  discharge  of  thejr  duties,  the  instructors  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  managers  or  trustees,  and  both  are 
indirectly  responsible  to  the  public.  Many  of  the  beneficent 
results  which  these  institutions  propose  to  accomplish  are  not 
immediately  obvious.  The  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
ends  proposed  is  not  always  easy  to  be  seen,  and  as  a  general 
rnle  can  be  judged  and  estimated  only  by  a  few.  When 
the  results  do  not  seem  to  be  the  best  conceivable,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  whether  any  other  training  or  appliances 
would  have  wrought  results  so  good.  The  training  of  an  indi- 
vidual youth  in  a  liberal  spirit  to  the  capacity  and  the  desire 
to  be  a  useful  pnblic  man,  either  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession 
or  in  any  leading  position,  is  a  matter  concerning  which   the 
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experience  of  the  past  should  be  most  cantionsly  re^rded.  It 
should  be  committed  to  enterprising  men,  indeed,  who  are  not 
afraid  of  innovation  or  reform,  but  who  are  also  far-seeing. 
thoughtful,  and  self-reljing.  Extemporaneous  and  flippant 
dogmatism  and  ambitious  and  satirical  criticism  bj  bold  adven- 
turers or  uncultivated  Philistines  are  especially  oat  of  place  in 
discussions  concerning  such  trusts  or  the  persons  who  mani^ 
them.  Tliey  do  not  deserve  to  be  heeded  except  for  their 
power  to  mislead  the  confiding  public.  Though,  in  one  sense, 
the  managers  of  colleges  need  not  ask  the  advice  of  the  public, 
because  they  know  and  understand,  better  than  the  public  can, 
the  duties  with  which  they  are  intrusted;  yet,  in  another 
sense,  they  ought  never  to  forget  that,  if  they  do  not  retais 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
be  of  service  to  the  public.  If  the  community  do  not  value  the 
training  and  the  instruction  which  they  give,  they  cannot 
benefit  it,  and  they  might  as  well  not  exist.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  public  are  not  competent  to  judge  directly 
of  many,  not  to  say  of  most,  of  the  questions  involved. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  col- 
leges have  always  had  one  resource.  They  have  usually  been 
able  to  rely  upon  their  own  graduates.  These  act  as  inter- 
nuncii  between  the  colleges  and  the  public  whenever  there  is 
occasion  for  explanation  or  danger  of  a  misunderstanding. 
In  times  of  a  conflict  between  the  two,  the  alumni  of  a  pow- 
erful college  are,  indeed,  as  "  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
man."  "  Happy  is  the  *  college '  that  hath  its  quiver  full  of 
them ;  they  shall  speak  vnth  the  enemies  in  the  gaU,^  The 
graduates  of  the  American  colleges  are  their  glory  and  their 
strength.  They  are  their  glorj/^  so  far  as  they  show,  by  men- 
tal power,  by  varied  acquirements,  and  accomplished  calture^ 
what  their  Alma  JUater  has  done  for  them,  either  by  her  un- 
welcome restraints  and  hard  duties,  or  by  those  influences  that 
were  more  genial  in  their  operation  and  are  more  delightful 
in  the  remembrance.  They  are  their  strength,  so  far  as  they 
are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  benefits  which  they  derived  fh>in 
the  college,  and  are  forward  to  acknowledge  them.  Tlie  col- 
leges of  this  country  have  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  their  pupils  continue  to  confide  in  their  systems 
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of  discipline  and  inBtrnction,  and  in  the  men  who  administer 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  college  or  university,  all  the  world 
over,  is  the  object  of  special  regard  to  those  whom  thej  have 
trained,  bat  the  colleges  of  America  have  the  strongest  con- 
ceivable hold  upon  the  affection  of  their  pupils,  from  the 
intimacy  of  the  associations  which  are  here  fixed  and  inter- 
woven, as  well  as  from  the  sense  of  the  value  of  the  discipline 
here  received.  -  These  alumni,  it  is  true,  retain  and  somewhat 
liberally  exercise  the  traditional  privileges  of  all  children,  freely 
to  criticise  the  ways  of  the  household.  They  retain  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  tedium  of  many  of  the  college  tasks,  and  the 
nn  welcome  character  of  some  of  its  exercises.  Nor  do  they 
always  weigh  the  import  of  what  they  say,  or  are  they  always 
very  confident  of  the  justice  of  the  criticisms  which  they 
unthinkingly  utter.  Sometimes  their  fault-finding  is  but  the 
result  of  their  jealous  regard  for  the  honor  of  their  college 
and  an  indirect  expression  of  the  fervor  of  their  zeal  for  its 
abundant  prosperity. 

The  alumni  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  ever  suppose  that  the 
trustees  or  faculty  are  indifferent  to  their  good  opinion,  or  de- 
light to  trifle  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  only 
most  desirous  to  have  it,  but  they  are  sensible  that  if  they 
lose  it  they  must  lose  their  hold  upon  the  public  at  large.  At 
the  same  time,  as  honest  men,  they  will  be  more  anxious  to 
deserve  than  to  gain  their  favor,  and  they  would  act  most  out 
of  character  should  they  strive  to  attain  it  by  any  sort  of  edu- 
cational charlatanry  or  any  varnish  of  superficial  culture. 
They  are  not  only  willing  to  hear,  but  they  are  most  ready  to 
regard  whatever  suggestions  may  be  made  in  respect  to  any 
improvements  in  the  college  system.  But  some  of  them  are 
not  prepared  to  initiate  or  follow  any  headlong  rivalship  for 
numbers  which  may  be  proposed,  or  to  sacrifice  their  matured 
convictions  at  the  dictation  of  editorial  demagogues,  or  at  the 
direction  of  tlie  self  styled  "spirit  of  the  age." 

It  is  their  duty  to  desire,  and  we  believe  they  do  desire  to 
be  brought  into  the  most  intimate  communication  and  sympa- 
thy with  their  graduates,  and  'that  the  graduates  themselves 
should  feel  that  the  college  is  their  own;  not  as  their  property 
for  capricious  experiments  and  hazardous  speculations,  but  as 
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their  trust  for  wise  anpport  and  administration  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  their  conntrj  and  of  mankind.  The  import- 
ance of  the  colleges,  as  organized  centers  of  the  most  valuable 
species  of  power,  cannot  be  estimated  too  extravagantly.  The 
man  who  feels  any  obligation  to  act  npon  his  fellow>men  for 
their  good  can  scarcely  find  a  place  where  his  inflnence  can  be 
so  extensively  felt  with  respect  to  the  most  important  inter- 
ests as  throngh  a  college  that  has  a  matnre  and  established 
growth.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  more  powerful  in  En^- 
land  at  this  moment  than  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the 
Queen  together.  As  permanent  and  enduring  institutions,  tbej 
are  more  lasting  than  dynasties,  and  have  survived  revolationi. 
If  the  alumni  of  the  American  colleges  could  but  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  duty  of  this  trust,  the  country  and  mankind  woald 
have  occasion  to  bless  them,  and  they  would  have  occasion  to 
bless  their  own  noble  beneficence. 

The  wish  has  been  expressed  that  this  real  trnst,  which  is, 
in  fact,  committed  to  these  alumni,  should  be  made  nmre 
formal  and  official,  that  the  alumni  should  undertake  the  ac- 
tual management  of  the  concerns  of  the  colleges,  by  electing 
their  trustees  in  whole  or  in  part.  Such  a  measure  has  been  in 
part  introduced  at  Harvard,  and  an  election  is  now  held  at 
every  commencement,  by  which  a  class  of  the  hoard  of  Gver- 
seers  are  chosen  by  the  direct  votes  of  the  graduates  who  are 
present.  The  movement  in  Harvard  did  not  originate,  as  ve 
understand  the  matter,  in  any  s{>ecial  desire  of  the  alumni  to 
take  a  more  direct  part  in  its  administration,  but  it  was  adopted 
to  deliver  the  college  from  the  interference  of  a  troublesome 
class  of  political  and  sectarian  intermeddlers  who  were  con- 
stantly introducing  into  their  deliberations,  held  in  public,  all 
manner  of  uncomfortable  insinuations  and  appeals,  intended 
quite  as  much  for  the  arena  of  political  and  religions  parties 
as  for  their  relation  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  university. 
The  board  of  overseers,  though  a  numerous  body,  has  only  a 
confirming  and  visi tonal  power.  The  corporation  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  is  well  known,  is  a  very  small  body,  and  has  within 
its  hands  the  chitf,  and  as  some  contend  the  sole,  anthonty. 
This  remains  intact  upon  its  old  historic  foundation.  Bat 
the  movement  thus  initiate^  has  extended  to  other  coll^ 
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and  propositions  have  been  made, — and  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  adopted,  to  give  to  the  alumni  a  similar  power  of  elect- 
ing by  classes,  at  intervals,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  board  of 
tmstees.  By  some,  such  participation  is  claimed  as  a  right 
by  others  it  is  recommended  as  politic.  We  do  not  pVopose  to 
discuss  this  question  here,  for  any  arguments  concerning  the 
principle  or  the  details  of  such  a  measure  would  be  entirely  out 
of  place.  "We  have  mentioned  it  as  one  among  many  indica- 
tions that  the  alumni  of  many  of  the  colleges  are  awakening 
to  a  more  lively  interest  in  their  concerns,  and  we  hope 
to  a  more  serious  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  their 
prosperity.  We  believe  that  the  discussion  of  this  and  of 
every  other  subject  which  respects  their  external  or  their  in- 
ternal relations  will  be  for  their  good.  We  deprecate  only 
that  this  or  any  other  question  should  be  discussed  with  the 
spirit  or  debased  by  the  arts  of  demagogues,  or  that  the  results 
of  any  discussion  should  tend  to  drive  from  these  venerable 
seats  of  sound  learning  the  studies  and  the  arts  which  make 
men  solidly  great  or  nobly  good.  That  college  does  not  de- 
serve to  Uve  which  would  not  welco7ne  the  conned  and  accept 
the  guidance  of  the  choicest  of  its  sons.  We  believe,  moreover, 
that  there  are  few  American  colleges  which  have  any  charac- 
ter or  age  of  which  the  majority  of  its  trustees  is  not  of  its  own 
graduates.  The  only  question  is,  whether  these  boards  are 
not  at  present  so  organized  as  to  secure  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  alumni.  It  is  a 
still  more  serious  question,  whether  the  uncertainties  of  a  chance 
nomination,  from  a  constituency  that  changes  every  year, 
would  not  on  trial  give  eminent  dissatisfaction  to  the  alumni — 
whether  it  would  not  awaken  jealousies  and  strifes  which  would 
divide  their  opinions  and  weaken  their  affection  instead  of 
uniting  their  efforts  and  kindling  their  enthusiasm. 

A  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  resting  on  some  his- 
toric basis,  with  a  traditional  spirit,  acting  in  relations  of  con- 
fidence and  free  communication  with  the  board  of  instructors, 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  alumni, 
and  cannot,  if  they  would,  refuse  to  be  affected  by  them.  The 
chance  nomination  and  election  of  one  or  more  represent^itives 
by  a  body  organized  for  an  hour,  and  changing  in  its  members 
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very  considerably  every  year,  might  open  the  way  to  coDBtaot 
dissatisfaction  and  personal  discussion,  and  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to  except  after  grave  deliberation  and  inquiry.  The 
alumni  of  an  institution  which  has  prospered  under  any  system 
of  organization  and  government,  may  well  be  content  with 
its  constitution  and  history.  If  any  college  has  failed  to  ex- 
plain its  condition  fnlly  and  frankly  to  its  alunmi,  from  motives 
of  delicacy  or  for  any  other  reason,  let  it  freely  and  frequently 
open  to  the  whole  body  its  position,  its  policy,  its  wants,  and 
its  fears,  in  the  frankness  and  freedom  which  are  suitable  to  a 
family  £athering,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  command  the  confi- 
dence and  to  receive  the  sympathy  of  all  the  generous  and 
noble-minded  of  its  sons. 

Criticisms  and  complaints  are  also  beginning  to  be  heard  in 
another  direction.*  It  is  contended  that  in  this  country  the 
colleges  have  unwittingly  departed  from  the  original  significa- 
tion of  Fellows  ;  these,  in  the  colleges  of  England,  having  been 
originally  resident  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  governing,  as 
well  as  of  teaching  the  college.  It  is  urged  that,  in  substitut- 
ing for  such  Fellows  a  body  of  persons,  who  may  themselves 
have  been  uneducated  at  a  college^  and  many  of  whom  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  of  its  instruction  and  government^  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  faculty  except  the  president,  we  have 
weakened  too  greatly  the  influence  of  the  instructors.  We 
call  attention  to  these  criticisms  for  their  relation  to  one  most 
important  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  any  college.  This  is 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  full  understanding  and  complete  har- 
mony between  the  board  of  trust  and  the  faculty  or  faculties 
of  instruction.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  may  be  the 
legal  privileges  and  powers  of  the  three  great  elements  of  col- 
lege administration  and  legislation,  provided  they  conspire  to- 


*  We  ought,  rather,  to  say  that  a  moyement  in  this  direotion  has  been  reTiTed. 
lo  1824  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  eorporation  of  Hanrard  aniversity, 
signed  by  all  the  professors,  among  whom  were  Henry  Ware,  Andrews  Nortoa, 
and  Edward  Everett,  urging  that,  according  to  the  original  constitution  and  de- 
sign of  the  charter,  the  Board  of  Fellows  should  consist  of  resident  instnict4>n. 
and  giving  many  reasons  why  such  an  arrangement  would  be  moot  advanta- 
geous to  the  university.  It  failed  aftf  r  having  given  birth  to  a  half  score  of  able 
and  spirited  pamphlets. 
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gether  for  its  support.  A  college  in  which  the  trnstees,  the 
gradufit-es,  and  the  faculty  are  of  one  mind,  and  work  in  har- 
mony and  mutual  confidence,  cannot  but  prosper,  provided 
there  is  any  occasion  for  its  existing  at  all. 

The  charge  has  not  unfrequently  been  urged  against  the 
American  colleges,  by  some  portions  of  the  American  public, 
that  they  are  bound  so  rigidly  by  the  traditions  of  the  past,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  those  improvements  which  are  required  by 
the  changing  phases  of  the  present  generation.  No  charge  is 
more  untrue  or  unfounded.  The  oldest  of  these  colleges  were 
not  in  the  beginning  servilely  copied  from  the  colleges  of  the 
old  world,  though  founded  at  a  time  and  by  men  who  rev- 
erenced the  traditions  of  the  venerable  schools  in  which  they 
themselves  had  been  trained.  In  their  original  constitution 
they  were  adapted  to  the  condititm  and  wants  of  the  commu- 
nities for  which  they  were  provided,  and  in  their  growth  and 
development  they  have  undergone^successive  transformations, 
according  to  the  shaping  spirit  of  successive  generations.  We 
have  not  designed  to  protest  against  reforms  in  the  college 
system  or  in  its  administration.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  some  are  imperatively  required.  We  are  not  dis- 
pleased that  questions  concerning  them  should  be  freely  dis- 
cussed by  any  class  of  thinkers  or  writers,  or  before  any  tri- 
bunal. We  insist  only  that  the  tribunal  should  be  competent 
to  judge  of  these  questions,  and  that  the  parties  who  discuss 
the  subject  should  have  clear  and  just  conceptions  of  the  ends 
of  higher  education,  and  some  experience  concerning  the 
means  by  which  these  ends  can  be  most  successfully  attained. 
Tlie  recent  agitation  of  these  questions  which  has  occasioned  this 
series  of  papers,  will,  we  are  confident,  result  only  in  advant- 
age to  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  those  reforms  which  the  colleges  require,  and  by  vindi- 
cating their  essential  features  from  the  objections  of  shallow 
and  ill-informed  critics. 

We  are  in  no  sense  averse  to  the  development  of  the  college 
into  a  university.  We  believe  this  to  be  desirable  and  possible, 
with  enterprise,  patience,  money,  and  time.  But  we  are 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  university  instruction,  and  of 
university  freedom  and  irresponsibility  tor  classes  which  re- 
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quire  the  discipline  of  the  college.  To  introduce  the  option  of 
the  university,  or  the  lectures  of  the  university,  to  pupils  who 
are  grounded  in  nothing  but  in  a  conceit  of  their  adequacy  to 
grapple  with  any  subject,  and  who  are  impelled  by  aspirations 
to  arrive  speedily  at  the  goal  without  traveling  over  the  inter- 
vening space,  tends  only  to  destroy  the  college  by  Bubstitnting 
the  show  of  a  university,  and  to  sink  the  so-called  university  into 
a  special  school  of  technology.  "Were  it  not  advocated  in  Eng- 
land by  men  who  represent  both  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
of  culiure,  we  should  pronounce  it  to  be  an  American  expedi- 
ent, to  dignify  superficial  and  limited  attainments  by  high 
sounding  names,  and  to  substitute  an  apparently  short  cut 
over  bushes  and  briars  for  a  path  that  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  the  shortest  practicable.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
trying  every  method  and  study  by  the  criterion  of  useful- 
ness, but  we  would  always  interpose  the  question,  useful  fat 
what?  We  believe  that  those  studies  and  that  discipline 
which  are  the  most  useful  to  train  to  manly  thinking,  to  nice 
discrimination,  to  simple  expression,  as  well  as  to  noble  pur- 
poses, and  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  man  and  his  history, 
are  the  most  useful  studies  in  fact;  while  the  criterion  of 
direct  service  for  the  exercise  of  one's  immediate  trade,  calling, 
or  profession,  is  sophistical  and  misleading.  We  do  not  reject 
the  mathematics  from  our  course,  though  their  direct  utility  in 
the  vulgar  sense  seems  to  be  more  questionable  than  that  of 
any  other  class  of  studies.  At  the  same  time,  we  question 
whether,  in  a  general  course,  they  should  be  pursued  beyond 
the  limit  at  whicli  their  best  disciplinary  effect  seems  to  have 
been  exhausted,  and  their  special  refinements  and  intricacies 
seem  to  confuse  rather  than  to  sharpen  the  wits,  and  to  burden 
rather  than  to  excite  the  powers.  We  would  retain  the  study 
of  the  classics,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  given  at  length, 
but  we  would,  if  possible,  make  the  study  serviceable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  taste  for  literature  as  well  as  to  intellectaal 
discipline.  The  design  of  this  study  in  college  shonld  be 
not  to  train  f  >r  the  tastes  and  discriminations  of  grammarians 
and  philologists,  but  for  the  mastery  of  these  languages  for 
pleasurable  and  easy  reading.  The  sciences  of  nature  have 
already  received  liberal  attention  in  the  colleges.     The  claim 
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that  they  can  take  the  place  of  the  hamanistic  studies  as 
means  of  discipline,   or  that  they  can  even  be   thoroughly 
taught  and  mastered  except  in  special  classes  or  in  special 
schools,  must,  we    think,  be   abandoned.     The   modern  lan- 
guages have  already  been  introduced  into  the  courses  of  many 
colleges.     It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  elements  of 
French  and  German   cannot   be  required  for  admission  in 
order  that  the  college   training  might  be  more  liberal    and 
SBsthetic.     For  this  and  many  other   improvements  in  the 
college  course  we  must  look  to  the  preparatory  schools.    These 
ar3  an  essential  element  in   the  system  of  higher  education 
of  which  the  college  forms  a  part.     Some  of  these  schools 
are  admirable,  needing  no  special  reform  except  in  respect 
to  general  culture,  as  in  Natural  History,  in  Geography,  His- 
tory, and  the  English  language,  in  all  of  which  special  knowl- 
edge and  refinement,  as  well  as  the  facile  use  of  some  modern 
language,  is  more  important  than  is  usually  believed  as  a 
preparation  for  the  highest  advantages  from  the  college  course. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  defects  charged  upon  the  colleges  of 
the  country,  are  fairly   chargeable  to  the  low  standard   of 
general  culture  among  the  better  classes  in  this  country,  and 
to  the  want  of  thoroughness  and  breadth  in  many  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools.     We  shall  never  forget  the  remai'k  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Germany — himself  a  courtier 
and  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  an  accomplished  classicist : 
^^  The  great  want  of  England  and  America  is  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools.     You  cannot  have  a  successful  higher 
instruction,  till  these  are  provided  "    We  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  if  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  wasted, 
and  worse  than  wasted,  in  founding  and  equipping  superfluouB 
colleges  and  pretended  universities  in  this  country,  had  been 
bestowed  in  endowing  and  equipping  a  large  number  of  clas- 
sical schools  of  the  highest  order,  the  colleges  themselves  and 
the  higher  education  of  the  country  would  long  ago  have  been 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane.    Perhaps  we  should  have  been  ready 
by  this  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity— that  much  talked  of  institution  which  so  many  long  to 
see,  and  complain  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  stupidity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  colleges,  would   have  long  ago  come  into 
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being.     Will  it  ever  appear  ?    When  and  by  what  methodfi 
will  it  come  into  being  ? 

We  answer,  it  will  not  come  into  being  by  prematurely  in- 
troducing its  studies  and  methods  into  the  college.  Nor  will 
it  be  hastened  by  overloading  the  last  year  of  the  college 
course  by  a  great  variety  of  studies,  a  little  knowledge  of 
which  is  very  desirable,  and  a  short  course  of  lectures  upon 
which  is  therefore  prescribed.  The  spirit  of  cram^  and  of  the 
superficial  and  mechanical  mastery  of  a  few  elements  of  many 
sciences,  is  the  curse  of  the  colleges  as  they  are.  To  inten- 
sify this  tendency  is  to  commit  the  worst  of  all  blunders.  The 
university  will  come  only  as  professors  are  found  capable  of 
teaching  more  than  the  elements  of  the  branches  which  they 
profess,  and  as  pupils  are  found  who  are  willing  to  pursue  them 
with  the  requisite  thoroughness  and  perseverance.  We  have  a 
few  professoi*s  who  are  already  qualified  to  give  as  valuable 
and  as  profound  instruction  as  any  professors  in  European 
universities.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  occupied  by  college 
work,  or  by  hread  am,d  butter  labors,  as  to  want  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  give  the  formal  instruction  which 
an  organized  univei'sity  class  would  require.  Others  have 
more  leisure  and  would  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  giving 
advanced  instruction  to  pupils  competent  and  desirous  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  chief  desideratum,  however,  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  any  one  place  to  furnish  an  inspiring  audi- 
ence, and  to  warrant  the  beginnings  of  organization.  The  ex- 
periments already  made  at  Harvard  and  Yale  are  not  without 
promise.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  another  step  forward  has  re- 
cently been  taken  at  Harvard  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
university  instruction.  The  serious  desiderata  in  this  tentative 
course  would  be  acknowledged  most  readily  by  its  originators 
and  friends,  it  deserves,  however,  the  best  wishes  for  its  suc- 
cess— a  good  word  for  the  enterprise  which  it  exhibits — ^if  it 
did  not  tor  its  promise  of  success. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  is  exceedingly  small,  who  are  competent  and 
desirous  to  receive  university  instruction  in  branches  which 
are  not  professional,  and  who  are  also  not  able  and  desirous  to 
go  to  the  continent.     Or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  attractions 
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of  travel,  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  two 
or  three  European  languages,  are  so  decided  as  to  present  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  provisions  for  any 
university  studies  except  those  which  are  strictly  professional. 
Not  a  few  professional  students  seek  to  prosecute  or  to  finish 
their  studies  in  France  or  Germany.  Of  a  large  class  gradua- 
ting at  Yale  within  a  short  period,  a  fifth  visited  Europe  with- 
in the  first  year.  Students  who  have  the  leisure  to  give  a 
year  or  two  to  general  studies  in  history,  literature,  philology? 
or  any  branch  of  philosophy,  usually  have  the  means  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  and,  when  they  have  done  this,  the  expenses  of 
living  are  lower  than  at  home,  and  they  meet  many  attractions 
which,  for  a  long  time,  will  continue  to  be  fascinating  to  the 
natives  of  a  new  country  like  ours.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hear 
such  empty  gasconading  as  was  written  witiiin  a  few  months, 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  European 
students  would  flock  to  some  great  American  university  as 
freely  as  American  scholars  now  go  to  Europe.  We  feel  no 
disposition  to  depreciate  American  scholarship  or  American 
thought.  We  are  forward  to  acknowledge  that  some  among 
us  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  wlien  measured  by  their 
peers  in  Europe.  But  a  great  university  cannot  be  built  up  in 
a  day  in  an  old  country,  nor  in  a  new  country,  till  many  gene- 
rations have  provided  the  material.  That  material  is  something 
more  than  a  few  millions  of  money  and  a  score  of  brilliant 
occasional  lecturers.  A  great  community  of  highly  cultured 
scholars  and  literary  men  must  first  exist  before  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  branch  of  knowledge  can  appear  who  are 
competent  to  teach  the  choicest  youth  of  the  world,  and  before 
a  large  body  of  American  pupils  will  be  satisfied  that  they  will 
find  no  advantage  in  going  abroad.  These  facts  should  teach 
us  good  sense,  which  is  another  name  for  modesty  in  our  ex- 
pectations and  promises.  But  they  furnish  no  reasons  why  the 
beginnings  of  university  instruction  and  study  should  not  be 
made  at  once  in  connection  with  all  the  leading  colleges.  The 
professional  schools  already  exist,  and  have  fiourished  for  many 
years,  and  so  far  as  they  have  given  thorough  and  scientific 
instruction,  and  have  required  an  adequate  preparation,  have 
beeii  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  proper  univei-sity.    Let  schools 
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of  philology  and  modern  literature,  including  the  Englifih,  of 
the  higher  mathematics  and  physics,  of  geography  and  geol- 
ogy, of  metaphysical,  moral,  political,  and  social  science  be 
added-^r,  in  brief,  let  a  department  of  philosophy,  in  its  com- 
prehensive import,  be  added  to  the  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  and  we  have  the  skeleton  of  a  university  com- 
plete. We  must  be  content  with  small  beginnings  in  snch  a 
department  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

One  reason  we  have  omitted.  The  sentiment  of  the  culti- 
vated classes  of  the  country  must  favor  the  love  of  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  and  the  pursuit  of  study  for  the  satisfaction  it 
brings,  and  the  manhood  which  it  trains,  if  University  profess- 
ors are  to  be  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  even  a  small  number 
of  pupils  knocking  at  their  door.  As  long  as  study  is  valued 
for  the  money  or  position  it  brings,  and  the  theory  of  discipli- 
nary study  and  of  liberal  culture  is  openly  scouted  in  the 
forum  and  the  market  place,  and  attacked  in  the  newspap^ 
and  the  review,  so  long  will  the  true  nniversity  be  nnknown 
among  us. 

We  began  these  papers  with  no  thought  of  writing  a  series. 
But  the  matter  has  expanded  itself  under  our  hands  in  a 
somewhat  immethodical  way.  We  offer  our  thanks  to  those 
readers  who  have  followed  us  with  patient  attention  to  the 
close. 
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Article  V.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THBOLOOIOAL   AND   SELIOIO0S. 

The  Duke  op  Argyll's  "  Primeval  Man."* — ^This  is  a  republi- 
cation, from  "  Good  Words,"  of  a  reply  to^  a  paper,  read  by  Sir 
John  Labbock,  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  in  1867,  on  the  "Early  Condition  of  Man,"  as  this,  in 
turn,  was  an  answer  to  a  lecture  by  Abp.  Whately,  on  the  "Origin 
of  Civilization,"  published  in  1 864.  The  position  of  Abp.  W  hately 
was  that  mere  savages  "never  did  and  never  can  raise  themselves 
unaided  into  a  higher  condition,"  and  that,  consequently,  the  start- 
ing-point  of  the  race  must  have  been  from  a  higher  plane.  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  seeks  to  establish  the  opposite,  or  '*  savage  "  theory,  by 
showing,  "first,  that  there  are  indications  of  progress  even  among 
savages ;  and,  second,  that  among  the  most  civilized  nations  there 
are  traces  of  original  barbarism."  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  like 
Abp.  Whately,  conducts  his  argument  on  a  professedly  scientific 
basis,  making  no  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As 
preliminary  to  the  question  of  the  primitive  condition^  he  discusses 
the  origin  and  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  and  insists  strongly  that 
these  questions  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  development  theory 
he  admits  is  not  inconsistent  with  belief  in  a  personal  Creator ; 
his  objections  to  it  are  rather  scientific  than  theological ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  his  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  theory 
rests  is  altogether  inadequate.  It  is  resorted  to,  he  says  (and  he 
is  here  speaking  not  of  the  Darwinian  or  Lamarckian  theory 
alone,  but  of  every  theory  of  development),  "  simply  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  any  mode  of  creation  except  creation 
by  birth."  It  is  true  that  the  difficulties  which  the  theory  raises 
are  greater  than  those  which  it  removes,  but  that  it  furnishes  a 
key  to  many  otherwise  unexplained  facts  no  student  of  nature, 
however  opposed  to  the  theory,  will  deny.  In  the  view  of  our 
author,  a  species  is  something  having  always  a  sharply-defined 
and  inflexible  character,  which,  his  opponents  would  argue,  savors 

*  Primeval  Man,  An  examination  of  some  recent  specnlatioos  by  the  Dukx 
OF  Akotll.    George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York.     1869.    8vo.  pp.  200. 
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more  strongly  of  the  closet  than  of  the  field.  Of  the  difficulty 
which  the  botanist,  for  example,  finds  often  in  determining  wbtl 
a  species  is,  or  how  he  shall  divide  a  given  genns,  he  in  whoOj 
unconscions.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect,  in  view  of 
the  possible  connequences  of  the  development  theory,  and  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  discussion,  entire  calmness  from  either  the  op- 
ponents or  the  advocates  of  the  theory. 

The  antiquity  of  the  race  is  the  second  question  considered; 
and  here  the  author  is  led  by  the  converging  testimony  of  history, 
the  page  of  which  opens  two  thousand  years  B.  C,  on  ciTilia- 
tions  already  old ;  of  archasology,  which  cast*  its  light  somewhat 
farther  back;  of  geology,  which  finds  human  remains  associated 
with  those  of  extinct  animals ;  of  language,  which  at  the  dawn  of 
history  had  already  separated  into  widely-branched  farailicB;— by 
all  this  accumulated  evidence,  he  is  led  to  ascribe  to  the  race  in 
age  so  great  that  the  whole  historical  period  does  not  famish  \ 
base  for  its  computation.  Strangely  enough,  however,  he  does 
not  perceive  that  one  of  the  arguments  to  which  he  attaches 
most  weight  is  inadmissible  under  the  limitations  of  the  present 
discussions.  It  is  this :  We  find  iu  Egyptian  p^ntiogs,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  old,  the  negro  type  of  features  k 
marked,  apparently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  If,  now,  all  the 
existing  varieties  of  the  race  were  descended  from  one  pair,  with 
so  slow  a  rate  of  divergence  established,  you  must  lengthen  oat 
the  human  period  Indefinitely.  The  antiquity  of  the  race  is  the 
condition  of  its  unity.  But  that  the  whole  race  is  descended  from 
one  pair,  not  only  has  not  been,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
hardly  can  be,  proved  by  scientific  reasoning,  and,  as  an  article  of 
faith  merely,  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  argument.  The  antiquity 
of  the  race  is  a  problem  of  far  easier  solution  than  the  onity, 
and  it  is  an  inversion  of  sound  method  to  reason  from  the  less  to 
the  better  known. 

The  last  chapter  only  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  views  of 
Abp.  Whately  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  on  the  primitive  conditioD  of 
man,  and  here,  also,  the  author  makes  a  merit  of  resolving  the 
question  into  several  parts.  What,  namely,  was  his  original 
moral  endowment,  what  his  intellectual  endowment,  and  with 
what  stock  of  knowledge  did  he  start?  Against  Whately  be 
maintains  that  the  native  powers  and  instincts  of  the  mind  were 
a  sufficient  outfit  without  instruction  iu  the  industrial  arts,  and 
against  Lubbock,  that  ignorance  of  these  arts  may  have  coexisted 
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with  a  clear  knowledge  of  God  and  of  moral  obligation.  The 
proofs  of  advance  in  savage  tribes  he  offsets  in  the  instances  of 
degradation ;  and  the  relics  of  barbarism  among  civilized  nations 
he  regards  as  traces  of  a  condition  through  which  the  race  had 
passed  in  falling  from  its  original  height,  not  as  relics  of  its  primi- 
tive state.  The  Esquimanx  and  Faegians  have  not  just  emerged 
from  a  still  lower  depth  of  barbarism,  but  are  outcasts,  driven  by 
more  powerful  tribes,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  population, 
into  their  present  inhospitable  abodes,  where  they  have  been  sink- 
ing rather  than  rising.  That  some  tribes  are  found  so  low  as  to 
be  absolutely  without  a  religion  is  also  no  matter  of  surprise,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  inherent  tendency  in  all  heathen  religions 
to  decay,  a  tendency  which  Max  MtLller  assures  us  the  compara- 
tive study  of  religions  proves  beyond  a  question.  That  the  dark, 
cruel  superstitions  of  savage  tribes  are  the  remote  descendants  of 
a  pure  monothesism  is,  however,  conclusive,  which,  however  con- 
sonant with  fact,  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  example  quoted,  a 
companion  of  the  earlier  Yedic,  with  the  later  Hindu  religion. 
The  earlier  purer  religion,  as  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Yedas,  is 
a  simple,  childlike  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  in  which 
merely  the  beginnings  of  the  later  mythology  are  traceable. 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  profoundly  inter- 
esting questions  which  it  discusses,  this  work  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll is  unimportant ;  but  as  an  attempt  to  consider  them  in  a  fair 
spirit,  it  is  welcome,  and  may  not  be  altogether  fruitless. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  present  year- 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  replied  to  the  Duke's  argument,  explaining,  also, 
more  fully  some  points  in  which  his  own  views  have  been  misap- 
prehended by  the  Duke.  The  synopsis  of  his  remarks,  given  in 
the  AthensBum  of  September  4,  is  too  brief  for  a  proper  consider 
ation  here. 

Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology.* — In  this  small  treatise.  Dr. 
Thompson  reproduces  for  the  public  perusal,  a  series  of  familiar 
lectures,  originally  preached  to  his  own  congregation.  His  aim 
has  been  not  so  much  to  harmonize  Genesis  and  Geology  by  any 
compromise  on  either  side,  as  to  show  the  real  harmony  of  the 

*  Man  in  OensHi  and  Otology :  or,  the  BiKIical  account  of  Man's  Creation 
tested  by  ■cientific  theories  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity.     By  Joskpb  P.  Thoxp* 
soir,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Samnel  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  No.  889,  Broadway 
1«70.  pp.  149. 
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Biblical  narrative,  when  explained  according  to  legitimate  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  with  the  facts  which  have  been  brought 
to  view  by  the  study  of  nature.  Every  one  anderstands  what 
changes  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  have  been  made  im- 
perative in  time  past  by  the  progress  of  investigation  of  natnnl 
phenomena^  especially  in  the  departments  of  astronomy  and  geol- 
ogy. More  recent  speculations  respecting  the  origin  and  anti- 
quity of  man  challenge  the  attention  of  Bible  readers  to  alleged 
contradictions  between  the  Scriptures,  as  commonly  onderstood« 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  students  in  special  fields  of  in- 
quiry. As  new  theories  come  forward  for  popular  diacnssioD, 
such  questions  as  these  follow  in  their  train.  Can  the  chronology 
of  the  Bible  be  adjusted  to  a  theory  that  the  human  race  has  lived 
on  the  earth  for  more  than  about  six  thousand  years  ?  Is  the 
record  of  Genesis,  fairly  interpreted,  consistent  with  the  snppoffltion 
that  the  race  began  at  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees worked  its  way  up  to  civilization  ?  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  man  is  historically  developed  from  an  ape,  or  that  human 
beings  existed  on  the  earth  before  Adam,  would  the  Moeaie  nar- 
rative of  the  creation  be  impeached  ? 

Dr.  Thompson's  first  and  second  lectures  show  the  remarkable 
correspondence  between  the  order  of  creation,  given  in  Genesis, 
and  that  indicated,  independently  of  Scripture,  by  geological  re- 
search. Devoting  his  next  lecture  to  theories  of  development, 
he  quotes  Dana,  Agassiz,  and  Rochet,  as  against  the  theories  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Carl  Vogt,  and  in  the  fourth  lecture  more 
fully  and  elaborately  discusses  Man's  Dominion  over  Nature.  He 
then  proceeds  to  the  question  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  race,  ^ 
affected  by  traditions,  monumental  remains,  and  relics  of  human 
workmanship ;  and  devotes  the  remainder  of  the  volume  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Family,  as  divine  institutions,  and  to  Woman's 
primeval  relation  to  Man  and  the  Family. 

The  candid  and  liberal  spirit  with  which  these  questions  are 
discussed  is  illustrated  by  some  paragraphs  which  we  quote. 

''It  is  unwise  and  unfur  to  impute  materialistic  or  sceptical 
opinions  to  physicists,  simply  becauHe  they  adhere  to  physical 
terms  and  methods  in  investigating  and  describing  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  and  refer  all  those  phenomena  to  material  causes.  The 
most  rigid  Naturist  may  believe  in  an  intelligent  First  Cause  ot 
the  Universe,  and,  apart  from  his  naturalism  in  Science,  may  be- 
live  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God.     This  both  Darwin 
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and  Owen  profess  to  do ;  and  the  latter  says,  expressly,  *  My  faith 
in  a  futnre  life,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  rests  on  the 
ground  of  their  bein^  parts  of  a  divine  revelation.'  Both  these 
scientists  only  carry  farther  back,  in  the  succession  of  things,  the 
point  of  contact  with  that  divine  Will  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  all."    p.  80. 

Again :  ''  I  would  earnestly  exhort  theologians,  and  all  Chris- 
tians, to  guard  against  the  tendency  on  the  other  side, — to  raise 
the  cry  of  infidelity  or  scepticism  against  men  of  Science  for  every 
theory  that  they  propound  which  is  not  in  obvious  harmony  with 
the  Bible.  That  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  questions  on  either 
side.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  being  a  man  of  science,  but  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  Bible,  I  am  as  much  beholden  to  any  fact  of 
Science  as  the  most  accomplished  scientist.  We  are  not  warrant- 
ed in  pitting  Science  and  the  Scriptures  one  against  the  other.  It 
is  not  philosophical  in  the  man  of  Science  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
against  the  Bible  as  soon  as  he  discovers  something  new ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  let  the  theologian  be  careful  how  he  raises  the  cry 
of  infidelity."     p.  94. 

After  some  illustrations  of  the  instability  of  scientific  theories, 
he  says : 

'*  Hence,  those  who  hold  to  the  Bible  in  its  integrity  as  a  reve- 
lation from  God  need  not  be  disturbed  by  a  scientific  hypothesis 
of  to-day  that  seems  to  contradict  the  letter  of  the  scriptures. 
Twenty  years  may  show  the  hypothesis  to  be  untenable,  or  modi- 
fy the  facts  of  which  it  was  constructed.  It  becomes  physicists 
to  be  modest  in  the  assertion  of  theories,  especially  in  the  sciences 
of  physiology,  archsBology,  and  geology,  where  so  much  remains 
to  be  explored  or  revised ;  and  it  equally  becomes  biblicists  to  be 
modest  in  condemning  a  theory  of  science  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  when  there  is  yet  so  much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Experience  has  thus  far  shown 
that  any  true  result  in  Science  tends  to  harmonize  with  a  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible."    p.  82. 

There  are  many  who  will  look  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Thompson 
in  respect  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man^  not  only  with  interest  but 
with  deference.     He  says : 

^'  How  long  has  Man  been  upon  the  globe  f  I  do  not  know. 
Does  anybody  know  ?  Are  we  able  to  trace  back  the  human  race 
to  its  beginning  and  to  measure  the  term  of  its  duration  ?  Not 
yet,  I  think.    The  data  upon  this  subject  are  meagre  and  uncer- 
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tain,  and  the  question  which  ought  to  be  simply  one  of  fact,  re- 
solves itself  pretty  much  into  one  of  speculative  or  problematical 
inquiry.  Hence  when  we  9tudy  it  purely  as  a  question  in  Natural 
History,  we  should  keep  distinctly  in  our  minds  the  only  fact  thai 
as  yet  is  a  fact  about  it,  viz.,  that  it  is  extremely  problematical." 
pp.  85,  86. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  fnonumerUal  remains  fall  within 
measurable  periods  of  tim'e.  From  traditions^  also,  comparativdj 
little  help  can  be  gained  for  determining  the  time  of  Man's  heg^u- 
ning.  The  age  of  certain  rem^iins  of  human  workmanship  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
peat  which  covers  them,  and  in  respect  to  that,  the  authorities  in 
science  are  not  agreed.  The  mounds  too  of  Denmark  and  of  Scut- 
land  are,  thus  far,  a  very  indeterminate  element  in  any  calculation 
of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  *'  Man 
existed  in  Europe  contemporaneously  with  the  cave-bear,  and  at 
least  upon  the  margin  of  the  glacial  age,"  the  data  are  insofficieot 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Thompson  then  enumerates  four  groundless  assnmptioo&9 
viz.,  that  Man  began  his  existence  at  a  low  stage  of  barbarism; 
that  if  the  '*  stone  age  "  existed,  it  was  ever  universal  at  one  time; 
that  the  stone  age  was  the  first  type  of  human  existence  anywhere; 
and  that  the  present  rate  of  geological  changes  is  the  proper 
guage  for  measuring  such  changes  in  the  past. 

But  while  he  regards  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  Man  upon  the  globe  as  premature  and  unanthorita- 
tive,  he  concedes  that  "  facts  seem  to  call  for  an  extemtion  of  Ume 
considerably  beyond  the  computed  chronology  of  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  admit  of  all  that  has  been  effected  by  Man  and  in  Man 
since  his  first  appearance  on  the  earth."  "  The  oldest  monuments 
of  Egypt  can  hardly  be  brought  within  the  date  of  the  flood  of 
Noah  according  to  the  received  Hebrew  chonology.  •  •  •  The 
unchanged  appearance  of  leading  types  of  mankind  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  these  in  history,  requires  a  considerable  extension  of 
time  to  account  for  their  origin.  *  *  The  formation  of  Language, 
and  its  distribution  into  the  great  classes  of  human  speech,  call 
for  an  extension  of  time,  if  one  adheres  to  the  belief  that  all  the 
languages  were  derived  from  one  primitive  root.  •  ♦  Man  in  the 
fossil  state,  although  rarely  found,  is  another  element  of  perplex- 
ity in  the  question  of  his  antiquity."  Meantime  the  Science  of 
interpretation  is  not  yet  perfected,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
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that  a  closer  study  of  Oriental  idioms  may  throw  light  upon  the 
chronology  of  the  Scriptures,  and  open  the  way  for  all  the  time 
which  is  required. 

For  the  fuller  treatment  of  these  theories,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  surely  repay  a  perusal. 

The  Being  of  God,  Mobal  Government,  and  Theses  in 
Theology.* — The  late  Dr.  Squier  was  an  acute  and  logical  think- 
er, who  has  already  furnished  the  world  his  theological  testimony 
in  "The  Problem  Solved,"  "Reason  and  the  Bible,"  and  his 
*'  Autobiography  and  Miscellaneous  Writings."  To  these  are  now 
added  his  Theological  Remains,  under  the  three  topics  given  in  the 
title  below.  These  last  are  written  in  a  somewhat  aphoristic  or 
fikeletonlike  way,  and  would  almost  satisfy  the  conditions  enjoin- 
ed by  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  heads  of  argument  or  thought 
should  be  furnished,  and  the  filling  up  be  lefl  to  each  reader  to 
provide  for  himself,  should  he  require  any.  Dr.  Squier,  though 
an  acute,  consistent,  bold  thinker,  was  a  little  too  pompous  and 
apothegmatic  in  his  utterance  to  satisfy  the  rules  of  good  taste,  or 
to  leave  the  happiest  impression.  It  was  rather  easier,  however, 
to  laugh  at  his  peculiarities  of  style  than  it  was  to  answer  his 
arguments.  Bnt  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he  attested 
fundamental  truth,  and  the  power  with  which  he  enforced  it,  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  of  free  enquiry,  if  he  had  been  spared  a  little  longer  to 
be  welcomed  back  to  the  fellowship  of  tho  newly  compacted  Pres- 
byterian communion  from  which  he  was  so  unceremoniously  ex- 
scinded in  1836.  This  little  volume  of  last  thoughts  has  some  very 
excellent  features,  and  would  serve  as  a  very  useful  manual  for 
thought  and  reference  in  the  hands  of  clergymen  and  students  of 
theology. 

"  Primaby  Truths  of  Religion,"!  by  Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  full  of  seed  thoughts,  which,  like  all  good  seed,  are  them- 
selves the  fruit  of  a  ripe  growth  of  earnest  reflection.    In  very 

*  Tkt  Being  of  Ood,  Moral  Government,  and  J%e»ee  in  Theology.  By  Hilxs 
P.  SauiBK,  D.  D.,  lateProfesDor  of  Intellectaal  Philoeophj,  Beloit  College,  Wis- 
consin.  Edited  by  Rev.  Jamba  R.  Botd.  Roclieeter,  N.  Y.:  £.  Darrow  <k 
KeinpebalL     1868. 

f  "  Primary  Truthe  of  Religion.  By  Thomas  M.  Glask,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.    1869. 
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simple  statements,  and  with  little  parade  of  reasoning,  the  author 
has  given  the  results  of  much  careful  thinking  in  respect  to  the 
great  truths  which  are  fundamental  to  the  Christian  faith.  He 
has  not,  like  too  many  Bishops,  contented  himself  with  repro- 
ducing the  received  doctrines  of  the  faith  in  oft  repeated  plati- 
tudes, hut  has  used  the  Eqglish  of  cultivated  men  xo  express  c^- 
tain  definite  opinions  of  his  own.  In  forming  and  making  public 
their  opinions,  he  has  not  chosen  entirely  to  ignore  the  di£Bcalties 
and  objections  that  are  current  among  lay  and  non-Episcopal 
Christians,  as  is  the  fashion  with  too  many  who  speak  ex  ccUhedra 
episcopcdi,  but  has  thoue^htfully  pondered  these  diflSculties  and  the 
best  methods  of  removing  them.  In  attempting  to  meet  them,  he 
has  dared  to  think  for  himself  and  to  express  his  own  oonviodona, 
even  though  some  of  his  views  do  not  square  with  the  received 
formulsd  *'  in  such  cases  made  and  provided."  In  short,  he  has 
produced  a  very  readable,  thoughtful,  and  useful  volume,  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  which  is  none  the  less  useful  becaose  it 
is  condensed  and  brief.  We  trust  that  the  Episcopal  prestige  with 
which  the  work  is  Invested,  will  ensure  to  the  volume  a  circula- 
tion even  wider  than  that  to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  entitle  it. 

Haven's  "Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.*'* — ^Professor 
Haven,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  has  gratified  his 
pupils  as  well  as  his  many  friends,  both  lay  and  clerical,  by  repub- 
lishing in  a  handsome  volume  the  Articles  published  by  him  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  from  1S.49  to  1868. 

The  subjects  discussed  are : 

Part  I.  Studies  in  Philosophy:  1.  Philosophy  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton;  2.  Mill  versus  Hamilton ;  3.  The  Moral  Faculty;  4. 
The  Province  of  Imagination  in  Sacred  Oratory ;  6,  The  Ideal 
and  the  Actual. 

Part  IL  Studies  in  Theology :  1.  Natural  Theology ;  2.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  8,  Theology  as  a  Science — its  Dignity 
and  Value ;  4.  Place  and  Value  of  Miracles  in  the  Christian  Sys- 
tem; 5  Sin,  as  related  toHuman  Nature  and  the  Divine  Mind; 
6.  Arianism — the  Natural  Development  of  the  Views  held  by  the 
Early  Church  Fathers. 

The  titles  of  these  papers  are  all  very  attractive  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  fundamental  questions  of  Philosophy  and 

*  Studies  in  Philonaphy  and  Theology,  By  Joskpb  Havik,  D.  D^  Profeetor  ia 
Obicago  Theological  Seminary.    Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.     lS6t. 
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Theology.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Haven,  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is 
clear,  candid,  able,  and  elegant,  and  that  he  never  writes  upon  a 
subject  without  earnest  and  patient  thinking,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, without  producing  that  which  is  well  worthy  to  be  read. 

• 
Wadswobth's  Sermons.* — Dr.  Wadsworth's  volume  of  ser- 
mons is  from  a  well-known  popular  preacher,  and  seems  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  already  established  by  an  ample  number  of  pre- 
cedents that  not  a  few  sermons  which  are  greatly  admired  and 
may  be  very  useful  when  heard  and  delivered,  should  not  for  this 
reason  be  printed  in  a  volume.  These  discourses  are  afler  the 
florid  style  of  pulpit  oratory ;  of  that  particular  variety  called 
"the  sunflower  variety."  Lord  Macaulay  informs  us  that  all 
efiective  orators  must  paint  in  vivid  colors  and  in  strokes  some- 
what bold  and  coarse.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  coloring  should 
be  as  gaady,  or  the  strokes  should  be  as  rough,  and  the  drawing 
as  untrue  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  these  well  intended  and  no 
doubt  highly  efiective  discourses. 

Sermons  by  Rev.  William  James. f — Two  sermons  by  the  late 
gifted  William  James  of  Albany,  with  a  very  few  of  his  character- 
istic letters ;  a  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany ;  and  a  characterizing  letter  by  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  make  up  a  small  but  delightful 
volume.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Neill  will  be  prompted  to 
issue  such  a  volume  of  Remains,  consisting  of  his  correspond- 
ence and  sermons,  as  may  fully  acquaint  the  public  with  the  rare 
gifls,  and  still  more  rare  spiritual  use  of  them,  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  James's  life  and  history.  It  would  be  a  great 
loss  if  not  a  grievous  wrong,  were  the  world  to  lose  all  the  good 
which  it  might  derive  from  so  rich  a  volume  as  might  be  made  up 
from  his  letters  and  sermons. 

Unspoken  Sermons  \ — ^There  is  a  relish  for  certain  books  as  for 


*  8ermon».  By  Cbaslis  Wadswoeth,  Mioister  of  Calvary  Church,  San 
Francisco.     New  York  and  Saa  Francisco :  A.  Roman  A  Co.     1869. 

f  The  Marriage  of  the  Kin^e  Son,  and  the  Guilt  of  Unbelief.  Two  Sermon^ 
by  Rev.  Wiluam  Jambi.  With  eome  Memorials  of  his  Life.  New  York: 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Co.     1S69. 

X  Vnepoken  Sermone,  By  Gborob  McDonald.  London :  Strahan  A  Ca,  Pub- 
lishers.   New  York,  416  Broome  Street.     1868.    12mo.  pp.  246. 
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certain  viands,  which  has  to  be  learned,  even  sapplanting  dislike. 
So,  possibly,  one  might  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  treatmoit  ot 
sacred  things  as  runs  through  what  we  have  read  of  t^^e 
twelve  '^  Sermons."  As  far  as  the  author  intends  them  for  addi- 
tions to  the  common  stock  of  religious  truth,  they  strike  us  as  un- 
satisfactory both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner.  What  we  coo- 
ceive  to  be  grave  errors  are  almost  taken  for  granted.  There  is 
more  of  assertion  than  of  argument.  Here  and  there,  at  the  best, 
we  find  some  savor  of  Quakerism,-  or  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Ecoe 
Homo,*'  concerning  the  Spirit,  along  with  jealousy  of  the  defer- 
ence commonly  paid  to  the  Scriptures,  and  a  freedom  approachiDg 
to  wantonness  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  their  language. 
The  only  punishment  recognized  for  sin  is  in  its  inherent  power, 
which,  moreover,  is  never  endless,  and  conscious  deliverance  ia 
the  only  forgiveness.  In  the  fourth  sermon  on  the  Unpardonable 
Sin,  "  all  sin  "  is  declared  **  unpardonable."  The  suicide  of  Jndu 
was  a  fruit  of  his  repentance,  and  when  he  *'  fled  from  his  hanged 
and  fallen  body,  he  fled  to  the  tender  help  of  Jesus,  and  found 
it — I  say  not  how."  Much  account  is  made  of  God's  love,  but 
none  of  his  wrath.  The  commonly  received  doctrines  of  the 
atonement  and  justification,  we  suppose  the  author  would  repu- 
diate with  scorn,  if  he  noticed  them  at  all.  Since  he  speaks  so 
confidently,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  could  not  give  him 
credit  for  some  thoughtful  and  earnest  utterances. 

NoTBS  OF  THE  Christiait  Lifb.* — ^lu  this  collcctioQ  of  nineteen 
Sermons,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  we  recognize  the  w*ork 
of  a  thoughtful,  original,  and  evangelical  preacher,  more  likely  to 
become  a  favorite  upon  familiarity  than  to  attract  on  first  acqa^nt- 
ance.  They  deserve  this  republication,  and  will  have  their  <arcle 
of  readers  and  admirers,  especially  among  those  who,  without  re- 
jecting evangelical  doctrines,  are  not  attracted  but  rather  repelled 
by  the  more  common  foi  ms  of  presentation.  Comparing  them 
with  such  a  volume  as  *"  The  Day  Dawn  and  the  Rain,"  which  we 
strongly  commended  in  the  July  Number,  we  should  oomplain  of 
their  structure  and  style  as  Inferior  in  unity,  simplicity,  and  ease — 
a  want  which  might  be  felt  still  more  by  hearers  than  by  readers. 


*Noten  of  the  Christian  Life  :  a  Selection  of  Sermons  preaehed  by  Hnmr  Rob- 
ert Reynolds,  B.  A.,  President  of  Cheshnnt  OoUege,  and  Fellow  of  Uniyersitj  C(ri- 
lege,  London.  With  a  preface  by  Rev.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  D.  D.  New  York:  P. 
S.  Wynkoop  &  Son,  1868.     12mo.  pp.  411. 
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Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.* — ^This  volume  of 
Sermons  by  the  editor  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  A. 
Robertson,  will  necessarily  attract  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  among  us.  Those  who  will  buy  or  read  the  volume  will, 
we  think,  not  be  disappointed.  Although  the  Sermons  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  interest  or  real  merit,  and  though  the  doctrine  in 
one  is  amazingly  foolhardy  and  presumptuous,  yet  there  is  in 
many  of  these  discourses  much  freshness  and  occasional  originality 
and  force  of  thought.  Some  of  the  discourses  are  equal  to  any 
of  Robertson's.  Were  it  not  for  too  frequent  straining  and  am  bi- 
liousness of  the  style,  we  should  like  the  Sermons  better,  but  as  a 
collection  they  will  reward  the  reader  well,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  extensively  circulated. 

The  Divine  Human  in  the  Incarnate  and  Written  Word,! 
by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  is  a  spirited  protest  against 
what  he  deems  to  be  overstrained  and  unwarranted  conceptions 
of  Inspiration  and  the  Atonement.  It  was  written  by  a  layman 
who  had  evidently  struggled  for  a  long  time  with  difficulties  and 
doubts,  and  has  either  suddenly  or  gradually  awakened  to  the 
discovery  that  certain  representations  of  these  doctrines  are  war- 
ranted neither  by  Reason  nor  the  Scriptures.  Forthwith  he 
gives  expression  to  his  surprise  and  indignation  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  not  always  with  the  most  wisely  chosen  arguments. 
We  cannot  always  agree  with  the  -  opinions  which  he  expresses 
nor  with  the  expositions  of  the  Creed  or  of  the  Scriptures  which 
he  would  substitute  for  those  he  rejects,  but  the  book  i^s  well 
worth  the  reading,  especially  by  some  of  the  clergy.  It  might 
waken  them  from  their  **  dogmatic  slumber,"  and  summon  them 
to  a  renewed  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  other  versions  of  the 
creed. 


*  SermoHM  preached  in  St.  Jamet^B  Chapel,  York  Street,  London,  By  the  Rev. 
Stofpord.  a.  BaooKK,  M.  A.,  Honorary  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  <fc  Oo.     1869. 

f  Tht  Divine  Human  in  the  Jneamateand  Written  Word;  and  some  thoughts 
on  the  Atonement  older  than  the  Creeds.  By  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
Ifew  York:  Anson  D.  F,  Randolph  &  Co.     1869. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Mbhoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.* — Prof.  Veitch*9  Memoir 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  a  well-written  life  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  English  scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  derives  its  chief  interest,  as  every  biography  should,  from 
the  peculiar  and  striking  characteristics  of  its  subject ;  bat  it  has 
the  very  great  merit  of  setting  forth  these  characteristics  in  a 
manner  that  is  altogether  suitable  to  the  unique  career  of  the 
learned  philosopher.  It  is  in  an  eminent  sense  a  literary  life  of  a 
man  whose  career  was  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  world  of 
letters ;  who  derived  his  chief  enjoyment  from  this  world  and 
achieved  in  it  the  only  successes  which  he  esteemed  of  importance. 
Prof.  Veitch  has  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  history  of  this 
career  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  close.  He  has  not,  in- 
deed, left  out  of  sight  those  personal  sketches  which  give  so  £rrcat 
an  interest  to  the  life  of  the  most  recluse  book-worm,  as  indeed 
they  often  furnish  the  most  satisfying  explanation  of  his  intellect- 
ual development  and  achievements.  But  while  his  notices  of  these 
points  are  as  ample  as  could  reasonably  be  required,  and  are 
abundantly  satisfactory,  they  are  all  subordinated  to  the  single  ob- 
ject which  was  continually  before  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  that 
was  the  illustration  of  the  progress  and  development  of  Hamilton's 
mind,  and  of  the  principal  epochs  and  events  which  made  np  hit 
career  as  a  student,  a  writer,  and  a  teacher.  In  illustrating  these 
points,  he  has,  as  of  necessity  he  ought,  introduced  very  ample  and 
interesting  notices  of  the  leading  influences  which  formed  the 
mind,  and  developed  the  character,  and  confirmed  the  tast«s  of 
Hamilton  in  his  own  home ;  of  his  University  life  at  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Oxford,  of  his  unostentatious  but  not  insignificant 
career  as  an  advocate,  of  his  early  literary  associations  with  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  Lockhart,  and  others,  of  his  aspirations  for  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  defeat  through  political 
influences,  and,  not  least,  of  the  doubtful  and  almost  desperate  con. 
test  which  terminated  in  securing  for  him  the  chair  of  Logic.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  notices  is  that  very  modestly  given  of  his 


*  Metnoir  of  Sir  William  Hamiltanf  Bart.  Professor  of  Logio  and  Metapbyaitt 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  John  V siroB,  M.  A.,  Profeaaor  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Williaa 
BUokwood  A  Sons.     1869. 
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accomplished  and  devoted  wife,  and  of  the  efSoient  sympathy  as  well 
as  the  patient  and  devoted  assistance  which  she  rendered  him  in 
his  special  literary  avocations.  D'lsraeli,  in  his  work  on  The  Lite- 
rary Character,  etc.,  has  a  chapter  on  the  Matrimonial  State  of 
Men  of  Letters,  in  which  he  introduces  a  few  striking  notices 
of  the  felicities  and  infelicities  of  this  state.  That  the  wives  of 
not  a  few  literary  men  have  been  to  them  helps  and  hindrances, 
is  made  apparent  in  many  biographies.  Among  all  the  instances 
of  those  who  have  been  helps  and  blessings,  none  occur  to  us 
which  is  more  interesting  and  affecting  than  that  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. One  can  hardly  read  it  without  strong  emotion,  nor  without 
exclaiming  at  the  close.  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but 
thou  excellest  them  all. 

Life  of  Walter  Savage  Landor* — Mr.  John  Forster's  Biog- 
raphy of  Walter  Savage  Landor  will  attract  general  attention 
from  the  lovers  of  literature  of  the  best  class.  The  eminent  repu- 
tation of  the  biographer  for  solidity  of  judgment,  for  fairness  of 
temper,  and  thoroughness  of  research,  and  the  preeminent  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Landor  for  purity  and  force  of  style,  for  catholicity 
of  taste,  for  breadth  of  reading,  and  for  the  generosity  of  his  sym- 
pathies, will  ensure  for  this  biography  a  warm,  though  it  may  be  a 
limited  interest.  Mr.  Landor  has  attracted  to  himself  and  his 
works  the  very  highest  class  of  readers  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Though  known  to  the  multitude  by  reputation 
only,  he  has  been  familiarly  known  to  his  admirers  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  modern  literature,  and  as  a 
writer  who,  if  he  requires  study,  will  most  generously  repay  the 
demands  which  he  makes  upon  his  readers.  Especially  is  he  known 
and  admired  for  the  acuteness  of  his  critical  judgments,  and  the 
wouderful  catholicity  of  his  tastes,  and  the  breadth  of  his  sympa- 
thies. The  many  sidedness  of  his  critical  sympathies  is  only  match- 
ed by  that  of  Christopher  North,  with  whom  in  more  than  one 
particular  he  deserves  to  be  compared,  while  he  is  as  strikingly 
contrasted  with  him  in  respect  to  the  direction  of  his  predilections ; 
Mr.  Landor  being  as  conspicuous  a  defender  of  liberals  and  agi- 
tators as  Prof.  Wilson  was  the  apologist  of  established  institutions 
in  both  church  and  state. 

*  Waliw  Bavag€  Landor:  A  Biography.  By  John  Forbrr.  In  eight 
books.    Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co.    One  volame.  12iiio.    1869. 
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This  biography  is  remarkable  for  the  fairness  with  which  it  is 
written.  Though  Mr.  Forster  was  the  entirely  trusted  though 
often  sorely  tried  friend  of  Mr.  Landor,  for  the  later  portion  of 
his  long  life,  he  does  not  seek  to  hide  or  excuse  his  faults  of 
temper,  and  his  serious  errors  of  judgment.  The  story  of  his 
faults  is  told  as  faithfully  and  as  fully  as  is  the  record  of  his  virtues. 
There  is  no  concealment  of  any  of  his  more  serious  errors,  and  the 
painful  history  of  his  many  practical  mistakes  is  fully  and  faith- 
fully narrated.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  volume  consiate 
of  extended  descriptions  and  critical  judgments  of  Landor's 
writings.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  length  of  th^e 
notices  for  a  writer  whose  works  were  better  known,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  writings  are  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Memoir,  these  descripuve 
criticisms  serve  a  very  useful  and  acceptable  purpose.  To  all  the 
students  and  lovers  of  the  higher  and  better  English  literature, 
this  biography  will  prove  most  acceptable.  To  many  younger 
students  and  readers  of  this  literature,  it  may  be  recommended  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  accessible  stores— already  embarrass- 
ingly rich — of  literary  biography  in  the  English  language. 

Miss  MARTiNBiiu's  Biographical  Sketches. • — These  are  re- 
published, by  the  author,  from  the  London  Daily  News,  They 
comprise  brief  essays  upon  many  of  her  distinguished  contempo- 
raries, the  most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  she  has  personally  known. 
The  vigor  and  independence  of  the  veteran  author — if  we  may 
apply  this  term  to  a  lady — are  conspicuously  exemplified  in  these 
sketches.  Her  prejudices  are  equally  manifest,  and  give  a  strong 
color  to  her  portraits.  She  has  evidently,  for  example,  a  dislike 
of  Macaulay,  and  taxes  him  with  habitual  iuacuracy.  This  she 
charges  as  the  great  fault  of  his  speeches ;  but  this  charge  is  pro- 
bably without  good  foundation.  The  article  on  Lady  Noel  Byron 
derives  special  interest  from  the  recently  reopened  discussion  of 
the  matter  of  her  separation  from  her  husband.  Miss  Martineau 
speaks  with  the  knowledge  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  her 
testimony  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  that  unfortunate 
lady  is  doubtless  trustworthy.  The  profligacy  and  baseness  of 
Lord  Byron's  conduct  really  required  no  further  proof  than  was 
afforded  by  his  own  published  letters.    The  brutality  of  his  trtat- 

*  BiograpfUeal  8ketche$  hy  Harriet  Martineau,  New  York :  Leypoldt  ^  Holt. 
1869. 
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ment  of  his  wife  is  established,  independently  of  the  horrible  allega- 
tion recently  brought  against  him.  She  is  known,  apart  from  this 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  to  have  had  ample  cause  in  refus- 
ing to  live  with  him.  As  to  this  recent  accusation,  which  sees 
the  light  through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Stowe — say  what  we  will 
of  the  propriety  of  giving  it  publicity  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  say  what  we  will  of  the  proofs  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it — it  is  by  no  means  incredible,  so  far  as  Byron  himself  is 
concerned.  His  lawless  state  of  mind,  his  armed  contempt  for 
the  moral  instincts  of  human  nature,  and  espousal  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  affinities,"  place  this  story  within  the  bounds  of  credibility. 
It  cannot  be  considered  as  true,  however,  unless  more  proof  can 
be  brought  forward  than  has  yet  appeared.  If  it  be  not  true,  it 
remains  to  be  explained  how  a  lady  of  Lady  Byron's  insight  and 
excellence  could  have  cause  to  believe  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Muller's  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop."* — The  singular 
name  given  to  these  volumes  is  accounted  for  in  the  Preface  by 
an  interesting  anecdote  of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen.  "  More  than 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  my  revered  friend  Bunsen  called 
me  one  day  into  his  library  at  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  an- 
nounced to  me  with  beaming  eyes  that  the  publication  of  the  Rig- 
yeda  was  secure.  He  had  spent  many  days  in  seeing  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  East  India  Company,  and  explaining  to  them  the  im- 
portance of  this  work,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  published  in 
England.  At  last  his  efforts  had  been  successful,  the  funds  for 
printing  my  edition  of  the  text  and  commentary  of  the  Sacred 
Hymns  of  the  Brahmans  had  been  granted,  and  Bunsen  was  the 
first  to  announce  to  me  the  happy  result  of  his  literary  diplomacy. 

*  Now,'  he  said,  *  you  have  got  a  work  for  life — a  large  block  that 
will  take  years  to  plane  and  polish.      But  mind,'   he   added, 

*  let  us  have  from  time  to  time  some  chips  from  your  workshop.^ 
I  have  tried  to  follow  the  advice  of  my  departed  friend,  and  have 
published,  almost  every  year,  a  few  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
had  engaged  my  attention,  while  prosecuting  at  the  same  time,  as 
far  as  altered  circumstances  would  allow,  my  edition  of  the  Rig- 
veda  and  of  other  Sanskrit  works  connected  with  it      These  arti- 

*  Ckip»/rom  a  German  Workshop,  By  Max  Mullkb,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford.  Volnme  L  Essays  on  the  Scieoce  of  Beligion.  Yolnme  IL 
Essays  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Costoms.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner 
and  Company.    1869.    l2mo.  pp.  874,  402. 
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cles  were  chiefly  published  in  the  '  Edinburgh '  and  '  Quarterly ' 
Reviews,  in  the  •  Oxford  Essays,'  and  *  Macmillan's '  and  *  Fraser's' 
Magazines,  in  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  and  in  the '  Times/  " — **  And 
now  while  the  two  last  volumes  of  my  edition  of  the  Rigveda  are 
passing  through  the  press,  I  thought  that  tiie  time  had  come  for 
gathering  up  a  few  armfuls  of  these  chips  and  splinters,  throwing 
away  what  seemed  worthless,  and  putting  the  rest  into  some  kind 
of  shape,  in  order  to  clear  my  workshop  for  other  work." 

The  last  sentence  might  be  thought  to  imply  that  the  essays 
here  republished  had  also  been  recast  by  their  author ;  but  on  a 
later  page  he  states  that  '*  while  he  thought  it  right  to  alter  what 
he  could  no  longer  defend  as  true,  and  also,  though  rarely,  to  add 
some  new  facts  that  seemed  essential  for  the  purpose  of  establisb- 
ing  what  he  wished  to  prove,  yet  in  the  main  they  have  been  left 
as  they  were  originally  published."  He  is  careful  to  give  the  date 
of  every  article,  and  thus  mark  the  precise  point  to  which  it  be- 
longs in  the  progress  of  his  study  and  thinking.  Repetitions, 
which  are  naturally  frequent  in  different  articles,  he  has  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  expunge.  Intelligent  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  complain  of  them.  They  will  be  glad  that  a  scholar  so 
learned  and  ingenious  has  thus,  as  it  Were,  taken  the  public  into 
his  studio,  and  allowed  them  to  see  the  unflnished  results  of  his 
labor.  Such  a  course  is  indeed  not  unsuited  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  our  author's  genius.  Gifted  with  a  brilliant  and  inven- 
tive mind,  with  a  rich  imagination,  and  with  fine  powers  of  ex- 
pression, he  has  little  talent  for  systematic  development  and 
orderly  construction.  This  deficiency  was  strikingly  shown  in 
his  lectures  on  the  '*  Science  of  Language,"  a  book  in  many  respects 
of  great  merit,  but  unsatisfactory  from  its  pervading  want  of 
symmetry  and  method.  In  a  series  of  unconnected  or  loosely 
connected  essays,  the  defect  is  much  less  obvious  and  injurious 
than  in  a  large  comprehensive  work.  Yet  it  will  be  felt  even  here 
by  many  who  would  perhaps  be  puzzled  to  explain  the  reason  of 
their  feeling.  In  each  essay  we  find  certain  aspects  of  a  subject 
presented  with  great  force  and  vividness,  but  hardly  a  well  de- 
veloped, well  proportioned  view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  It 
may  fairly  be  said,  however,  that  on  many  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  book,  the  state  of  knowledge  is  as  yet  too  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  to  admit  of  a  really  methodical  or  satisfyiuij^  treat- 
ment. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  essays  on  the  Vedas,  the  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Indians.    The  description  given  of  those 
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venerable  texts,  the  specimen  translations  by  which  they  are  re- 
presented, the  remarks  on  their  antiquity,  character,  and  value, 
will  be  received  with  interest  as  coming  from  one  who  has  made 
these  books  the  study  of  his  life  ;  though  in  these  brief  and  popu- 
lar statements  there  was  little  room  for  the  exhibition  of  his  pro- 
fonnd  Yedic  learning.  Next  come  essays  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  or 
Bible  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the  documents  of  that  great 
ancient  reformation  which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  polythe- 
istic nature- worship  represented  in  the  Vedas.  A  separate  article 
is  devoted  to  proving  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Dr.  Spiegel,  an  editor  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  has  sought  to  establish 
the  oflen-asserted  connection  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  book  of 
Genesis.  Another  article  deals  with  the  modem  Parsis  of  India, 
the  sole  remaining  adherents  of  the  old  Zoroastrian  faith.  Nor 
does  our  author  neglect  Buddhism,  which  arose  in  India  five  cen- 
turies before  our  era,  a  protestant  reaction  against  the  established 
Brahmanism :  though  long  ago  extinguished  in  its  native  land,  it 
is  still  supposed  to  number  more  votaries  than  any  other  religion 
of  the  world.  We  do  not  vouch  for  this  estimate,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  prevailing  over-estimate  of  the  population  of  China, 
at  present  the  great  seat  of  Buddhism.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  volume  is  that  which  describes  the  travels  of 
a  Chinese  Buddhist  in  the  seventh  century,  who  wandered  over 
India  as  a  pilgriqi  to  visit  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  his  religion. 
Another  paper  relates  to  the  "  Nirv&na"  of  the  Buddhist  system, 
the  ultimate  crowning  reward  of  perfect  holiness  and  virtue;  and 
aims  to  prove  that  this  is  no  other  than  annihilation  pure  and 
simple.  It  may  be  that  that  removal  of  finite  conditions,  whereby 
the  individual  being  is  merged  in  the  all-pervading,  all-embracing, 
infinite  divinity,  is  in  reality  no  better  than  annihilation  ;  but  as 
viewed  in  the  pantheistic  philosophico-religious  speculation  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  certainly  not  the  same  thing. 

Professor  Mtlller  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  religions  of  the 
old  world.  He  has  an  article  on  the  "  Popol  Vuh,"  a  book  in  the 
language  of  the  Quich6  Indians  of  Guatemala,  which  professes 
to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  Spanish  conquest  of  that 
country,  and  to  embody  the  traditions  of  the  Quich^  people. 
From  this  book  he  gives  some  mythic  stories  of  the  creation  of 
man,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  as  having  curious  relations 
with  European  and  Biblical  narratives.     He  seems  not  to  be  aware 
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how  readily  and  rapidly  the  legends  of  the  Araerican  Indians, 
when  brought  under  European  influence,  assume  these  strange 
and  wild  resemblances,  and  how  utterly  valueless  these  resem- 
blances are  for  the  purposes  of  comparative  mythology,  unless  it 
can  be  shown — which  is  almost  always  impossible,  and  confessedly 
so  as  regards  the  Popol  Vuh — that  they  existed  prior  to  aQ 
European  influence. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  compara- 
tive mythology.  It  opens  with  an  elaborate  article  of  140  pages, 
in  which  the  author  develops  his  general  views  of  this  subject 
with  abundant  and  striking  illustrations.  He  regards  mythology 
as  being,  to  a  great  extent,  a  phenomenon  of  linguistic  history,  a 
"  disease  of  language,'*  by  which  expressions  originally  figurative 
lose  their  figurative  character  and  come  to  be  understood  and 
treated  in  a  literal  sense.  Thus  the  xp»tf'5tfp«vog  V^  of  early  Greek 
poetry,  which  in  its  original  conception  represented  the  morning 
dawn  as  sitting  in  the  golden  radiance  of  the  eastern  sky,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  ceased  to  be  thought  of  as  a  metaphor,  and  became 
the  designation  of  a  divine  person,  Eos  or  Aurora,  who  wa«  sup- 
posed to  be  seated  on  an  actual  throne  of  gold.  Perhaps  our 
author  lays  too  much  emphasis  on  the  passive  side  of  this  process, 
views  it  too  exclusively  as  a  loss  of  the  primitive  metaphor,  and 
does  not  sufficiently  recognize  that  personifying  tendency,  that 
disposition  to  find  personal  powers  and  ageilcies  everywhere 
around  them,  which  must  have  been  active  in  the  first  mythus- 
makers.  He  is  still  more  peculiar  in  regarding  nearly  all  primi- 
tive m3rths  as  turning  on  the  succession  of  night  and  day,  darkness 
and  light,  and  thus  as  having  a  connection  with  the  morning  dawn. 
He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  there  is  "  another  class  of  legends, 
embodying  the  strife  between  winter  and  summer,  the  return  of 
spring,  the  revival  of  nature ;"  but  says  that  ^'  it  is  in  most  lan- 
guages only  a  reflection  and  amplification  of  the  more  ancient 
stories  telling  of  the  strife  between  night  and  day,  the  return  of 
the  morn,  the  revival  of  the  whole  world."  And  he  makes  a 
similar  assertion  in  reference  to  the  numerous  legends  which  seem 
to  turn  upon  and  represent  the  phenomena  of  rain-clouds  and 
thunder-storms.  The  reader  should  understand  that  this  tendency 
to  bring  all  myths  into  connection  with  the  dawn  is  not  generaUr 
shared  by  other  eminent  inquirers  in  this  most  interesting  field 
of  study. 
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The  contents  of  the  remaining  half-volume  are  of  a  varied 
character.  Folk-lore,  popular  tales  of  Norsemen,  Celts,  and  Zulus, 
Arabic  nnmeralS|  manners  and  customs  of  many  nations,  are 
among  the  subjects  embraced  in  it.  Of  course,  none  is  iully  treat- 
ed ;  but  on  all,  the  reader  will  find  much  to  engage  and  reward 
his  attention.  And  of  the  work  taken  as  a  whole,  we  may  say 
with  truth  that  it  is  eminently  awakening;  it  abounds  in  curious 
information,  in  novel  suggestions,  in  bold  and  brilliant  views,  which 
may  not  always  command  assent,  but  will  stimulate  reflection 
and  study. 

Womkn'b  Suffbagb.* — Dr.  Bushnell  comes  into  the  field  of 
discussion  respecting  women's  suffrage,  under  the  strong  impulse 
of  earnest  conviction.  He  writes  on  the  subject  like  a  man  who 
is  fearfully  in  earnest.  We  need  not  say  to  our  readers  that  he 
writes  in  an  able  and  interesting  manner,  or  that  whatever 
thoughts  he  presents  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  posi- 
tion which  he  takes  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  his  volume —  Wo- 
men's  Suffrage  :  the  Reform  against  Nature,  In  other  words  the 
movement  in  favor  of  women's  suflrage  is  so  fearfully  unnatural 
as  to  be  fraught  with  serious  mischief  and  danger.  In  sus- 
taining this  position  he  gives  a  preliminary  chapter  in  which  the 
question  is  stated.  In  this  he  concedes  that  the  position  of  women 
at  present  is  in  many  respects  a  condition  of  disadvantage,  often 
of  oppression,  but  the  denial  of  suffrage  is  neither  an  evil  nor  a 
wrong.  We  are  surprised  to  find  in  this  chapter  the  assertion  so 
pronounced  and  positive  that  the  expei*iment  of  admitting  females 
into  colleges  with  those  of  the  other  sex  has  proved  successful. 
It  is  founded  on  the  brief  observation  by  the  writer  of  its  apparent- 
ly successful  working  in  the  college  at  Oberlin,  and  on  the  much 
more  uncertain  testimony  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann — that  most  san- 
guine and  confident  of  all  educators — concerning  its  success  at  An- 
tioch  College !  Leaving  this  preliminary  discussion,  the  author,  in 
Chapter  H.,  defends  the  position,  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  of 
storage  in  man  or  woman.  This  is  a  fact  preliminary  to  the 
main  question,  though  a  preliminary  essential  to  be  established  in 
our  country,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  so  generally  assumed  to  be 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man ;  and  inasmuch  as  every  woman 
is  a  man,  it  is  logically  concluded  to  be  one  of  the  divine  rights  of 


*  WommCs  Suffrage :  the  Reform  against  Nature.    By  Ho&xoi  BusHirsLU 
Kew  York :  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.    1S69. 
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woman.  This  falsely  assumed  axiom  is  properly  disposed  oi^  but 
we  fear  it  will  require  still  more  elaboration  or  rather  belaboration 
than  even  Dr.  Bnshnell  has  bestowed  upon  it  to  drive  the  futh  in 
it  out  of  the  muddled  intellects  of  many  people.  Chapter  1 11^  Wo 
men  not  created  or  caUed  to  govern^  is  the  key  note  to  the  author's 
arguments.  In  this  chapter  he  takes  the  ground  and  illustrates  it 
by  manifold  considerations  that  the  position  of  woman  as  indicated 
by  her  very  constitution  is  necessarily  the  opposite  of  authority ; 
that  she  must  stoop  if  she  would  conquer,  that  she  is  bom  to  wio 
and  not  to  command,  and,  or  rather,  it  is  only  by  winning  that  she 
both  elevates  and  commands.  Chapter  lY.  is  a  somewhat  charac- 
teristic treatment  of  Scripture  Doctrine.  Chapter  V.  is  entitled 
Subtle  Mistakes  of  Feeling  and  Anodogy^  under  which  head  are 
grouped  a  variety  of  topics,  which  present  themselves  in  thb  di^ 
cussion.  Chapter  VI.  is  upon  the  Heport  of  ffiston/j  in  which  the 
author  records  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  New  Jersey,  and 
gives  his  opinion  of  Aspasia,  Cleopatra,  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
others.  Chapter  VII. ,  Probable  Effects^  seems  to  us  by  far  the  ablest 
and  most  effective  of  the  volume.  In  this  chapter  the  author  urges 
with  not  a  little  force  the  point,  that  the  experiment  so  far  from  ele- 
vating and  refining  our  politics  will  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  and 
unsex  women  themselves,  and  therefore  will  tear  out  of  the  &milj 
and  society  the  most  powerful,  the  most  subtle,  and  the  most  pervad- 
ing of  all  existing  influences  in  favor  of  refinement,  pnrity,  and  re- 
ligion. In  short,  that  woman,  as  woman,  will  in  a  great  measure 
cease  to  be ;  and  also  what  we  call  the  civilization  which  woman 
has  thus  far  secured  and  sustained.  The  concluding  Ohapt^, 
Prospects  and  Possibilities^  discourses  of  what  woman  may  do  and 
become  with  entire  safety  to  her  sex,  in  the  way  of  enlarging  and 
elevating  her  sphere.  We  have  given  this  brief  analysis  of  the 
author's  arguments,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  interesting  matter  which  it  contains,  withoat 
expressing  any  opinion  of  the  pertinency  and  effect  of  his  positioos, 
in  general  or  in  particular. 

Subjection  of  Womek.* — John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "  Subjection 
of  Women,"  treats  of  a  much  broader  subject  than  Dr.  Bushnell. 
Dr.  Bnshnell  confines  himself  to  the  question  of  female  suffraga 


*  TKe  Subjection  of  Women.    By  John  Stuabt  Mul.     New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co.     1S69. 
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Mr.  Mi]l,  as  the  title  of  his  essay  imports,  treats  of  the  alleged 
subjection  of  women  in  every  particular.  The  opinion  which  he 
undertakes  to  explain  and  defend,  is :  "  That  the  principle  which 
regulates  the  existing  social  relations  between  the  sexes — the  legal 
subordination  of  one  sex  to  another — is  wrong  in  itself,  and  now 
one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  human  improvement;  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  admitting 
no  power  or  privilege  on  the  one  side,  nor  disability  on  the  other." 
The  principal  points  which  he  makes  and  dwells  upon  in  the 
progress  of  the  essay  are  the  following :  The  present  condition 
of  women  has  grown  out  of  the  condition  of  actual  slavery,  in 
which  they  were  found  ^hen  laws  and  institutions  began  to  be 
framed.  These  converted  a  "physical  fact  Into  a  legal  right." 
"  Those  who  had  already  been  compelled  to  obedience  became  le- 
gally bound  to  it."  From  this  condition  of  legalized  bondage 
women  have  never  yet  been  legally  free.  This  condition  has  been 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  refinement  of 
manners,  and  the  improvement  of  ethical  codes  and  religious  sys- 
tems ;  but  the  primitive  state  of  slavery  still  remains,  and  has  not 
lost  the  taint  of  its  brutal  origin. 

To  the  objection,  that  this  condition  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
usurpation,  but  is  natural,  Mr.  Mill  replies  thai  there  was  a  time 
when  every  social  abuse  was  judged  to  be  natural,  as  domestic  and 
pers  nal  slavery,  military  despotism,  and  feudal  authority  and  alle- 
giance. To  the  objection,  that  it  is  accepted  voluntarily,  he  replies 
that  it  is  not  accepted  voluntarily  by  many,  as  is  evident  by  the 
manifold  protests  which  are  made  against  it ;  that  no  enslaved 
class  ever  asked  for  complete  liberty  at  once,  and  that  the  train- 
ing of  women  has  taught  them  that  it  is  their  duty  and  glory  to 
please  men,  and  not  to  exact  their  rights. 

He  urges  that  the  subordination  of  women  is  "  an  isolated  fact  in 
modem  social  institutions.'*  He  urges,  also,  that  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes  which  adapts 
them  to  their  present  functions  and  position.  This  point  being 
obviously  one  of  the  most  important,  he  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
long  discussion.  His  own  doctrine  is  that  *'  what  is  now  called 
the  nature  of  women  is  an  eminently  artificial  thing,**  so  com- 
pletely the  product  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  for  centuries,  that  "  no  one  is  thus  far  entitled  to  any  posi- 
tive opinion  on  the  subject.''  *'  Conjectures  are  all  that  can  at 
present  be  made."  What  the  nature  of  women  actually  is  can  only 
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be  determined  by  a  psychological  analysis  that  should  separate  every 
product  of  artificial  legislation,  artificial  culture,  and  artificial  do- 
mestic, social,  and  public  opinion. 

After  this  preliminary  discussion  of  principles,  Mr.  Mill  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  particulars.  Among  them  be  treats, 
in  the  second  chapter,  of  the  disabilities  involved  in  the  marriage 
contract  Of  these  he  considers  the  disabilities  which  ref^pect 
property  and  those  which  come  from  the  power  of  command  in 
the  husband.  The  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  every  particular 
is  the  only  one  which  can  relieve  women  from  these  disabilities. 
Marriage  is  properly  a  condition  of  partnership,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  firm  have  an  equal  voice  in  respect  to  every  qnes* 
tion  on  the  footing  of  a  balanced  friendship.  As  to  how  long  this 
partnership  ought  to  continue,  and  for  what  reasons  it  may  be  sun- 
dered, Mr.  Mill  does  not  explain  himself  very  particularly.  He 
seems  to  avoid  a  full  and  explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  and  to 
shrink  ba<'k  from  the  logical  inferences  to  which  his  premissea 
ought  to  lead  him. 

Chapter  III.  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  admissibility 
of  women  *'  to  all  the  functions  and  occupations  hitherto  retained 
as  the  monopoly  of  the  stronger  sex."  As,  according  to  Mr. 
Mill,  woman  has  no  nature  of  her  own  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained  and  reasoned  on — scarcely  the  peculiarity  of 
sex — it  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  she  ought  not  to 
be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  occupations  and  functions  which 
have  been  confined  to  man.  This  Mr.  Mill  does  not  labor  so 
earnestly  to  prove  as  he  does  to  show  that  the  conclusion  ought 
not  to  offend  or  surprise.  He  assumes  a  defensive  and  deprecatory 
position,  rather  than  one  which  is  offensive  and  commanding. 
Among  these  functions,  suffrage  and  government  are  included. 
The  propriety  of  conceding  both  of  these  to  women  is  argued 
very  briefly  by  Mill,  but  upon  these  special  topics  he  expends  fiir 
less  strength  and  space  than  those  who  have  heard  of  this  volume 
would  be  led  to  expect. 

Chapter  lY.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  advantages 
to  mankind  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  from  the  restoration  to 
women  of  their  natural  rights  and  their  legitimate  functions. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  arguments  and  in  a  strain  simi- 
lar to  those  employed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume,  without  criticising  any  of  its  positions.    We  think 
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that  only  a  few  of  the  friends  of  female  suffrage  will  accept  his 
fundamental  positions  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  woman  or  the 
possibility  of  determining  what  her  nature  is. 

Dr.  Bushnell  and  Mr.  Mill  have  no  common  ground  on  which 
to  stand;  the  ncUure  which  Dr.  B.  contends  is  so  distinct  and 
peculiar  not  being  conceded  by  Mr.  M.  to  have  a  real,  or  at  least 
an  ascertainable,  existence. 

Tainb's  Italy.* — The  second  volume  of  this  work,  as  given  to 
the  American  public,  has  just  been  Issued  from  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Leypoldt  and  Holt.  All  persons  who  have  read  the  for- 
mer volume,  containing  the  author's  account  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
will  b»  ready  to  receive  the  story  of  Florence  and  Venice,  and  to 
read  it  with  great  pleasuce.  M.  Taine  is  not  an  ordinary  traveler  tell- 
ing of  things  which  he  has  seen  and  enjoyed.  He  is  an  artist  and  a 
true  lover  of  nature  and  of  the  beautiful.  One  follows  him  in  his 
descriptions  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  the  taste  and  the  know- 
ledge to  fit  him  for  his  work,  and,  therefore,  with  that  confidence 
of  being  aided  and  stimulated  which  always  comes  from  associa- 
tion with  a  competent  critic.  Not  that  he  never  passes  a  wrong 
fudgment,  nor  that  he  is  altogether  uninfluenced  by  prejudice. 
Enthusiasts  of  the  best  order  are  often  borne  away  by  their  very 
enthusiasm  to  hasty  opinions,  or  to  views  from  which  they  are  not 
easily  shaken  even  by  reasonable  considerations.  But  we  pardon 
this  for  the  good  that  they  do  to  our  minds  and  souls  by  their 
magnetic  and  inspiring  power,  and,  when  they  are  men  of  real 
learning  and  ability,  we  rejoice  in  them  as  the  best  of  guides.  One 
would  like  to  travel  in  company  with  M.  Taine,  and  yet  one  would 
enter  upon  one's  journey  with  the  assurance  that  there  would  be 
a  good  many  good-natured  intellectual  fightings  before  it  was 
ended.  They  would  be  conflicts,  however,  in  which  M.  Taine 
would  never  suffer  the  humiliation  of  acknowledging  himself  de- 
feated, while  his  companion  would  learn  from  his  opponent  much 
that  would  help  him  ever  afterward.  The  same  advantage  is 
gained  from  his  writings,  in  a  measure,  though  the  stimulus  of  the 
fighting  is  lost,  from  being  all  upon  one  side,  and  the  stimulus  of 
his  written  words  cannot  be  like  that  of  his  conversation.  The  pre- 
sent volume  deals,  if  possible,  with  a  richer  theme  than  the  former 
one.   The  art  of  Florence  and  the  beauties  of  Venice  awaken  the  soul 

*  Italy :  Florenct  and  Vmice,  From  the  FreDch  of  H.  Taiki.  By  J.  DnaurD. 
Kew  Tork  :  Leypoldt  and  Holt     1869.     Svo.  pp.  S85. 
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to  its  most  delightful  though  tti  and  dreams— and  to  wander  through 
all  the  scenes  of  Northern  luly  with  such  a  quickening  of  old 
memories  or  such  an  inspiration  as  an  artist-author  can  give  us, 
if  he  will,  is  a  privilege  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To 
many  of  the  more  "  practical,"  or  the  less  refined  and  cultivated  in 
this  sphere  of  taste  and  art,  we  do  not  doubt  that  raanj  other 
books  of  travels  will  prove  far  more  interesting  than  these  of  IL 
Taine.  But  for  the  select  company  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
them,  they  will  have  a  peculiar  value,  and  we  know  of  nothing 
lately  published  which  equals  them  or  which  is  so  worthy  to  be 
read.  The  enterprising  house,  which  have  encouraged  their  trans- 
lation, deserve  public  commendation  for  the  energy  they  are  con- 
stantly displaying  in  the  issue  of  translations  of  foreign  w&rkt  of 
taste  and  excellence. 

The  New  Wbst*— Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace's  "New  Weef  came 
into  market  as  a  volume  very  opportunely,  just  as  the  Pacific 
Railway  was  finished,  and  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  so 
many  upon  the  Atlantic  slope  weie  occupied  with  Ca1ifi>mia. 
Large  portions  of  it  had  indeed  been  previously  published  in  the 
form  of  letters — but  the  whole  comes  to  us  with  new  attractions ; 
and  the  letters,  now  chapters,  will  bear,  if  they  do  not  require,  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  they  are  so  full  of  well-digested  informs- 
tion,  of  acute  observation,  and  sagacious  generalizations.  Bating 
some  private  philosophical  speculations  of  the  author,  and  now 
and  then  a  faibUsse  of  egoism,  the  book  might  be  pronounced 
admirable.  As  it  is,  it  is  most  excellent,  and  deserves  a  very  ex« 
tennive  sale,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  would  form  satisfoctory 
notions  of  the  great  New  West^  which  is  so  much  in  the  thoughts 
and  upon  the  tongues  of  those  who  live  in  the  Old  JBSast. 

OuB  New  Way  Round  the  WoRLD.f — **  Carleton,"  the  auUior 
of  this  work,  earned  a  high  reputation  as  the  war  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Journal.  Through  the  whole  of  the  long,  perilous 
conflict,  he  was  in  the  field,  shunning  no  hardship  or  danger,  a 
kind  of  ubiquitous  presence,  seeing  everything  and  noting  every- 
thing— ^not  as  a  newsmonger  to  manufacture  paying  paragraphs, 

*  Tkt  New  WkH:  or  GaliforniB  in  1867-1868.  By  Ohakues  Louso  Bkao, 
etc.,  etc.    Ne^  York :  G.  P  Putnam  A  Sod.     1869^ 

f  Our  Nno  Way  Round  (he  World.  By  Cbai^lis  GAU.noii  Cofrm.  Boatoo : 
Fields,  Osgood,  St  Co 
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but  as  a  patriot,  ever  striving  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the 
country.  Offered  a  command  and  eager  to  fight  as  well  as  write 
for  the  sacred  cause,  his  pen  was  like  Roderick's  "  bugle  horn," 
and  eminent  men  advised  him  not  to  exchange  it  for  the  sword. 
What  he  did  in  that  department  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Four  Years 
of  Fighting,*'  and  "  Days  and  Nights  upon  the  Battle-Field," 
books  which  he  might  well  have  inscribed  with  the  motto  veni 
vidiy  adding  the  vici  also  if  he  could  have  gratified  his  own  desire 
to  share  in  the  combat. 

In  the  Summer  of  1866,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  report  on  the 
great  struggle  then  pending  between  the  States  of  Germany,  and 
threatening  to  involve  the  entire  continent.  But  Sadowa  proved 
its  coup  de  grace^  and  Carleton,  at  the  request  of  his  constituents, 
continued  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Winged  by  steam,  ex- 
tending over  two  years,  and  passing  through  the  Holy  Land, 
Sgypt,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  it  furnished  him  with  material  for 
a  dozen  volumes,  but  he  has  had  the  taste  to  condense  his  best 
observations  into  a  handsome  octavo  of  500  pages. 

His  personal  experiences  he  describes  with  much  humor  and 
vivacity,  warming  into  generous  sympathy  as  he  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  Christian  civilization  in  the  empires  of  the  East,  and 
kindling  into  eloquence  as  he  dwells  on  those  grand  enterprises 
that  are  now  girdling  the  globe  with  canal,  steamer,  and  railway. 

A  mistake  or  two  have  struck  our  attention,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice. 

The  rank  of  Chinese  Mandarins  is  distinguished  by  the  color, 
not,  as  Carleton  assumes,  by  the  number  of  their  buttons,  each 
officer  wearing  but  one,  which  is  mounted  conspicuously  on  the 
top  of  his  chapeau,  and  is  red  for  the  two  highest  grades,  blue 
for  the  next  two,  white  for  the  third  pair,  and  yellow  for  the  last 
three. 

He  is  unable  to  get  through  a  mandarin  dinner  without  at  least 
a  hint  at  kitten  cutlets  and  puppy  pies  to  give  it  piquancy.  A 
longer  sojourn  among  the  Chinese  would  have  shown  him  that 
those  articles  are  not  more  relished  by  the  better  classes  than  by 
ourselves — though  less  delicate  dishes  are  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  starving  pariah. 

While  treating  of  Nagasaki  in  Japan,  he  makes  the  more  seri- 
ous blunder  of  speaking  of  Mr.  Verbeck  as  "  a  Dutchman  engaged 
in  trade."  Now  Mr.  Verbeck,  though  of  Dutch  descent,  is  an 
American.    He  is  a  missionary,  not  a  trader ;  and  such  influence 
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has  he  acquired  with  the  native  aathorities,  that  one  of  the  princes 
lately  invited  him  to  visit  his  dominions,  sending  a  steamer  and  a 
military  escort;  and  he  has  now  gone  to  Yedo,  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  by  invitation  of  the  leading  daimios^  to  aid  them  in  the 
revision  of  treaty  regulations,  and  the  establishment  of  a  scientific 
institution.  It  is  due  to  Carleton  to  say,  that  sach  slips  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  happiest  vein,  we  will  only  refer 
to  a  fine  outburst  of  feeling  that  was  called  forth  by  meeting  with 
a  piece  of  New  England  ice  in  the  hot  plains  of  India. 

Force  and  Nature.* — Dr.  Charles  Winslow's  treatise  on 
Force  and  Nature  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  position  suggested  by  its  title,  viz.,  that  besides 
matter  there  are  two  forces  universal  in  nature — Attraction  and 
Repulsion — which  are  codrdinate  and  coextensive,  and  that  these 
imiversal  forces  in  their  varied  methods  of  activity  and  combina- 
tion are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  manifold  phenomena  which 
the  universe  exhibits.  He  rejects  the  Newtonian  doctrine  that 
matter  is  inert,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  supposition  that  its 
masses  and  its  molecules  are  mutually  repellant.  Under  this 
general  formula  he  accounts  for  and  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  and  persistance  of  force,  explaining  force,  viz.,  me- 
chanical force,  as  that  which  acts  in  the  double  form  of  action  and 
repulsion. 

A  very  able  scientific  friend,  to  whom  we  have  submitted  this 
Essay  for  his  opinion  in  respect  to  its  value  of  the  proofs  and 
reasonings  on  which  this  theory  rests,  pronounces  it  a  puri^  specu- 
lation, which  is  neither  sustained  nor  enforced  by  any  mathe- 
matical reasonings  or  experiments ;  a  theory  which  might  have 
been  stated  upon  a  very  few  pages  with  all  the  oonsiderations 
which  are  adduced  in  its  support.  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  as 
stated  by  our  expert  is  as  follows :  ''  There  are  in  universal  nature 
three  things,  and  only  three ;  Matter^  Attraction^  and  R^fmUUm, 
The  last  two,  like  the  first,  are  real  entities^  each  having  a  posi- 
tive existence  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  the  agencies  which  they 
put  forth — created  in  equal,  definite,  and  limited  quantities,  to 

*  Fora  and  Mature,  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  The  Radical  Piinciplee  of 
Energy,  disoassed  in  their  relations  to  phjrsicai  and  morphological  develop^ 
menti.  By  Charles  Fbbderiok  Winslow,  M.  D.  London :  Mac  Millan  k  Co, 
1869. 
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which  nothing  can  be  added  and  from  which  nothing  can  be  sub- 
tracted— both  having  a  strong  affinity  for  matter  and  always  com- 
bined with  it  in  equal  or  unequal  proportions,  and  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations and  transfers  according  to  circumstances.  This  trinity 
of  created  things  constitutes  at  once  the  artificers,  the  tools,  and 
the  materials  by,  with,  and  of  which  all  material  things  have  been 
constructed  and  arranged  in  their  present  mutual  relations,  and 
by  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  of  whatever  kind  are  man- 
ifested." That  our  critic  is  not  unjust  to  the  author,  will  be  man- 
ifest from  the  following  extract :  "  As  force  condenses  into  defi- 
nite volumes,  atoms  foUow  or  rather  move  with  its  movements, 
and  are  constrained  into  narrow  limits  in  obedience  to  inherent 
law.  Thus  is  cohesion  effected.  Force  possesses — that  is  to  say, 
molecular  attractive  forces  possess — the  inherent  property  of  run" 
ning  together,  mixing,  centralizing,  and  magnifying  their  ener- 
gies in  certain  numerical  ratios.  Atoms,  always  alive  in  their 
affinities  for  attractive  force,  or  for  combinations  with  it,  follow  its 
currents  into  the  nearest  juxtaposition."    p.  65. 

We  ought  to  say  that  the  work  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
apparently  very  lucid  style  ;  though  it  leaves  much  of  the  very  de- 
lusive impression  of  an  apparently  clear  diction,  which  is  left  by 
that  of  J.  S.  Mill — a  diction  made  up  of  common  and  almost  collo- 
quial words,  which  afford  the  easy  instruments  of  the  manifold 
ambiguities  and  dexterities  of  slip-shod  thinking. 

Prof.  Day's  Inteodxtction  to  the  Study  op  English  Ltteea- 
TURE.* — The  rather  long  descriptive  title  of  Professor  Day's  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  English  Literature  relieves  us  from  the 
necessity  of  characterizing  it.  The  very  acute  and  painstaking 
author  has  aimed  to  produce  a  work  which  may  fill  a  gap  in  our 
elementary  books.  He  reminds  us  in  his  preface  that  we  have 
already  numerous  text-books  in  English  Literature,  but  no  one  of 
these  exhibits,  or  aims  to  exhibit,  this  literature  as  a  growth. 
This  the  author  has  attempted  to  do,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  contrib- 

*  An  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature;  comprising  repreeenta- 
Utc  masterpieces  in  poetry  and  prose,  marking  the  successive  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  a  methodical  exposition  of  the  goyerDiog  principles  and  general  forms,  both 
of  the  language  and  literature ;  with  copious  notes  on  the  selections;  glossary  and 
ehronology,  designed  for  syHtematic  study.  By  Henrt  N.  Dat,  Author  of 
"  Logic/'  etc.,  etc.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  <fc  Ca     1869. 
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uted  to  this  end,  he  has  been  successfnl  Whether  his  contribu- 
tions are  sufficiently  nnraerous  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
beginner,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Had  the  extracts  been  more 
brief  so  as  to  break  up  the  work  into  a  great  number  of  single 
lessons,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  better  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  a  text-book.  But,  as  it  is,  it  deserves  warm  commen- 
dation for  the  care  and  scholarship  it  displays. 

Sacked  and  CoNSTBucnvB  Art.* — Mr.  Otis's  Essays  on  Sacred 
and  Constructive  Art  are  by  an  independent  thinker,  but  a  some- 
what unpracticed  writer.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  characterized  by 
common  sense  and  elevated  feeling,  and  though  the  hints  are  not 
fully  or  elaborately  worked  out,  they  are  all  suggestive  of  many 
interesting  applications.  But  theories  of  art  are  very  difficult  to 
organize,  and  often  as  difficult  to  accept  and  understand. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Walker's  Life  of  jEsns,f  and  Pilgrim's  Proores&,J 
IN  Words  of  One  Syllable. — In  these  two  beautiful  volumes 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Walker  has  told  the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  words  of  a  single  syllable,  for 
children.  She  has  been  very  successful ;  for  she  has  not  only 
maintained  great  simplicity  of  language,  but,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, she  has  written  with  an  engaging  frankness  of  manner 
and  a  vivacity  which  will  surely  keep  the  attention  of  children  and 
invest  the  old  story  with  new  interest  even  for  adult  readers.  The 
books  are  printed  in  large  type,  and  are  each  illustrated  with  ten 
full  page  engravings  in  oil  colors. 

*  8aer§d  and  Oon9trueHve  Art :  Its  Origin  and  Progreea.  A  Series  of  Sbbaj^ 
By  Calvin  N.  Otis,  Architect.    New  York :  G.  P.  Patnam  <fc  Son.     1869. 

f  From  th4  Orib  to  the  Cro» :  A  Life  of  Christ,  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By 
Mrs.  Edward  Ashlet  Walkxe.  With  niostrations  in  Oil  Colors.  New  Totk : 
Oeo.  A  Leavitt.     1869.     16mo.  pp.  820. 

X  The  Pilffrim*8  Progrete  from,  thie  World  to  thai  tehieh  ie  to  Come,  By  Jam 
Bunt  AN.  In  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By  Mrs.  Edwa&d  Abblet  Walkks.  New 
York:  Oeo.  A.  Leavitt    1869.     16nio.  pp.  886. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND   BKLIGIOUB. 

Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient  and  Modern.  In  Fonr  Books, 
much  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved  from  the  primary  authorities.  By  John 
Lawrence  Von  Mosheim,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  A 
new  and  literal  translation  from  the  original  Latin,  with  copious  additional 
notes,  original  and  selected.  By  James  Murdock,  D.  D.  In  Three  Volumes. 
New  York :  R.  Carter  A  Brothers.  1869.  8to.  pp.  470,  486,  506.  [The  publish- 
ers  state  that  the  need  of  this  well-known  and  valuable  work  as  a  t^xt-book  by 
many  persons  of  limited  means,  has  induced  them  to  issue  it  in  three  hand- 
some volumes,  on  fine  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  five  dollars ;   it  has  heretofore  been  $7.50.] 

The  New  Testament;  or,  The  Book  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  our  God, 
Jesus  the  Messiah.  A  literal  translation  from  the  Syriao  Peschito  version.  By 
James  Mnrdock,  D.  D.  New  York :  R.  Carter  A  Brother*.  1869.  8vo.  pp.  616. 
[A  new  edition.] 

Help  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Elliott  Nicholls,  M. 
A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  General  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School 
Union,  New  York.     1867.    16mo.  pp.  486. 

Order  and  Chaos  :  A  Lecture,  delivered  at  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  in  July, 
1869.  By  T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Esq  ,  author  of ''  Christian  Missions.*'  John  Mur- 
phy <fc  Co.,  Baltimore.     12ma  pp.  46. 

Hand-book  of  Religious  Instruction.  Part  first:  the  History  of  Religion. — 
Part  second:  the  Christian  Religion.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  J.  H.  Ma- 
ronier,  preacher  at  Leyden,  by  Francis  T.  Washburn.  Boston :  W.  Y.  Spencer. 
1869.     16ma  pp.  86,  81. 

The  Promise  of  Shiloh ;  or,  Christ's  Temporal  Sovereignty  upon  the  Earth : 
When  will  it  be  Fulfilled  t  By  Joseph  L.  Lord,  M.  A.,  of  the  Boston  Bar.  E. 
P.  Dutton  k  Co.,  Boston.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  106. 

Bible  Wonders.  By  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.,  author  of  *'  Safe  Compass,** 
•'  Bible  Jewels,**  *'  Great  Pilot,"  etc.  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York.  1870. 
16mo.  pp.  816. 

The  Secret  of  Swedeoborg:  Being  an  Elucidation  of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Di- 
vine Natural  Humanity.  By  Henry  James.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  Boston.  1869. 
12mo.  pp.  248. 

In  Heaven  We  Know  Our  Own ;  or.  Solace  for  the  Sufferinfr.  Translated 
from  the  French  with  the  permission  and  approval  of  the  author.  Rev.  Father 
Blot,  S.  J.  By  a  Lady.  Catholic  Publishing  Society,  New  York.  1869.  24mo. 
pp.  186. 

Lessons  Brought  from  a  Mother's  Grave :  A  Sermon  of  Remembrance,  preached 
at  Cleveland,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  August  29,  1869,  by  William  H. 
Goodrich.     Cleveland,  Ohio.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  26. 

Address  of  CoL  H.  B.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  17, 
1869,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a  New  Church  Edifice  for  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal (colored)  Society.     1869.     12roo.  pp.  28. 
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HISTORICAL. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  Bj 
James  Anthony  Fronde,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford:  Vol  I, 
and  11.  New  "  Popular  edition "  in  12  volames.  12mo.  $1.26  per  Tolaae. 
Charles  Scribner  k  Co.     1870.  12mo.  pp.  447,  601. 

The  Patriot's  History  of  Ireland.  By  M.  F.  Cneack.  L.  Eefaoe,  Catholic  Pub- 
lication House,  126  Naisau  street,  New  York.     1869.     24mo.  pp.  820. 

BELLES    LETTBES. 

The  Impro^isatore.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Translated  from  the  Das- 
isb,  by  Vary  Howitt.     Hurd  <fc  Houghton,  New  York.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  841. 

The  Two  Barrennesses:  A  Romance.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Nev 
York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.     12mo.  pp.  261. 

Out  of  Town.  By  F.  C.  Bumand,  author  of  '*  Happy  Thoughts.'*  Bradbar; 
Evans,  A  Co.,  London.     1868.     16mo.  pp.  346. 

Little  Women:  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.  Parts  first  and  seeood.  By 
Louisa  Bl  Aloott  With  illustrations.  Boston:  Roberta  Brothers.  1869. 
12mo.  pp.  360. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life.  By  W.  Stewart  French.  Boston :  Roberto  Brother! 
1869.     16mo,  pp.  297. 

Lettice  Lisle.    Boston :  Littell  &  Gay.     8to.  pp.  94. 

All  for  Greed.  By  the  Baroness  Blare  de  Bury.  Boston :  Littell  t  Gay. 
8yo.  pp.  93. 

The  Crescent  and  the  Cross:  A  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Malta.  Aueriou 
Tract  Society,  160  Nassau  street,  New  York.     Idmo.  pp.  288. 

The  Rescued  Ctuld.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sohenck.  Published  by  the  American  Trut 
Society.  160  Nassau  street.  New  York.     24mo.  pp  96. 

The  Cozy-House  Tales.  By  J.  T.  H.,  author  of  "  Christmas  at  the  Beechci.'' 
Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  28  Comhill,  Boston.     24mo.  pp  168. 

The  Children's  Chip-Basket  By  Harriet  N.  Hathaway.  Published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  28  Cornhill,  Boston,    24mo.  pp.  102. 

Netherolift:  The  Story  of  a  Merchant,  told  by  Uimftclf.  By  Miss  L  BAi» 
Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  28  Cornhill,  Bo«ton.     16mo.  279. 

Linden  wood ;  or,  Bertha's  Resolye.  By  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes.  American  Tract 
Society,  160  Nassau  street.  New  York.     12rno.  pp.  446. 

Little  Effie*s  Home.  By  the  author  of  "  Donald  Fraser,'*  '*  Bertie  Les,"*  etc. 
Robert  Carter  <fc  Brothers,  New  York.     1870.     l6mo.  pp.  266. 

No  Sects  in  Heaven ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  E.  H.  J.  QeaveUnd.  5ew 
York:  Clark  <fc  Maynard.    1869.     24mo.  pp.  96. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  PabHsked 
at  the  ofiice  of  the  "  College  Courant/*  New  Haven,  Conn.     1869.     12ma  pp.  34. 

Treatises  on  Light,  Color,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  Johann  Ferdinand 
Jencken,  M.  D.  Translated  and  prefaced  by  Historical  and  Critical  Ebbijs,  by 
Henry  D.  Jencken,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.  R.  I.,  F.  R  G.  S.,  ^tc,  etc  Lnodon, 
Triibner  A  Co.,  66  Paternoster  Row.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  282. 

The  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Heat    By  AohiUe  Cazin,  Professor  of  Phjrics 
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in  the  Ly ceam  of  Versailles.  Translated  and  edited  by  Eliliu  Rich.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Go.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  266. 

The  Wonders  of  Optics.  By  F.  Blarion.  Translated  frnm  the  French,  and 
edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin,  F.  C.  S.  Illustrated  with  seventy  EngrsTings  on 
wood  and  a  colored  Frontispiece.  New  York:  Charles  Soribner  A  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  248. 

Thander  and  Lightning.  By  W.  De  Fonvielle.  Translated  from  the  French, 
and  edited  by  T.  L.  Phipeon,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  etc.  Illostrated  with  thirty-nine 
Engravings  on  wood.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner  <&  Co.     12mo.  pp.  216. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

A  Compendioos  German  Grammar.  By  William  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Yale  College.  Leypoldt  h 
Holt,  New  York.     1869.    16mo.  pp.  248. 

A  German  Reader,  iu  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Wil- 
liam D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in 
Yale  College.    Leypoldt  h  Holt,  New  York.     1869.     Idmo.  pp.  281. 

Elements  of  the  Greek  Language :  Taken  from  the  Greek  Grammar  of  James 
Hadley,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  D.  Appleton  &Co.,  New  York.  1869.  16mo. 
pp.  246. 

Elements  of  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Brown  University.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  h  Co.  1869.  12mo. 
pp.  166. 

Chase  h  Stuart's  Classical  Series.  The  Works  of  Horace.  By  Thomas  Chase. 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Haverford  College.  Eldredge  <fc  Brother,  Philadelphia, 
1870.     16mo.  pp.  429. 

The  German  Echo,  a  Guide  to  German  Conversation ;  or,  Dialogues  on  Ordi- 
nary and  Familiar  Subjects.  With  an  adequate  Vocabulary.  Edited  for  the 
use  of  American  Students,  by  James  K.  Worman,  A.  M.  A.  S.  Barnes  <fc  Co- 
New  York.     1869.     l6mo.  pp.  208. 

Abrisz  der  Deutschen  Literatur-geschichte.  Von  Dr.  H!.  P.  Evans,  Professor 
der  neueren  Spraohen  und  Literatur  an  der  Universitat  von  Michigan.  New 
York:    Leypoldt  <fe  Holt.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  286. 

The  Elements  of  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Academies.  By  Charles  T.  White,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Navigation  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Philadelphia:  Claxton, 
Remsen,  <b  Haifclfinger.     1869.    16mo.  pp.  272. 

MISOELLANBOUS. 

The  Innocents  Abroad,  or  the  New  Pilgrim's  Progress;  being  some  account  of 
the  Steamship  Qtiaker  City's  pleasure  excursion  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land ; 
with  dpscriptions  of  countries,  nations,  incidents,  and  adventures,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  author.  With  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  illustrations.  By 
Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens).  Hartford :  American  Publishing  Company. 
1869.     8vo.  pp.  661. 

Foreign  Missions:  Their  Relations  and  Claims.  By  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Gommissionen  for 
Foreign  Missions.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  k  Co.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  878. 

The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Hale.  Revised 
Edition.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    1869.    I2mo.  pp.  407. 
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The  Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  to  her  Daughter  and  Friends.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Hale.     Revised  Edition.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    1869.    ISmo.  pp.  438. 

Woman  in  Prison.  By  Caroline  H.  Woods.  New  York :  Hard  &  Hoagfaton. 
1869.     12mo.  pp.  198. 

Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delnaions  and  the  Madness  of  Crowds.  Bt 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.  D.  George  Roatledge  <fc  Sons,  416  Broome  street.  New 
York.     12mo.  pp.  822. 

The  Intelligence  of  Animals :  With  Illustratiye  Anecdotes.  From  the  Pren(^ 
of  Ernest  Menault.    Charles  Scribner  A  Co.,  New  York.    1869.     16mo.  pp.  370. 

Adventures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World.  By  Victor  M«ii* 
nier.  Illustrated  with  twenty-two  wood  cuts.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  A 
Co.     1869.     16mo.     pp.297. 

Dame  Nature  and  her  Three  Daughters  (La  Mere  Gigogne  et  sea  trois  filled). 
A  Grandpapa's  talks  and  stories  about  Natural  History^  and  things  of  daily  oae. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  X.  B.  Sain  tine,  Author  of  '*Picciola."  Xe«r 
York:  Hurd  A  Houghton.    1869.     12mo.  pp.  968. 

The  American  College:  An  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soeieey  of  Ma- 
rietta College,  June  29,  1869.  By  I.  W.  Andrews.  Marietta.  1869.  iSmo.  pjn  2t 

Letter  to  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  on  its  Hundredth  AnaWeniry. 
by  Nathan  Lord.     Hard  <fc  Houghton,  New  York.     1869.     12mo.  pp.  89. 

Woman  as  God  Made  Her:  The  True  Woman.  By  Rey.  J.  D.  Fulton,  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston.  'To  which  is  added,  Woman  vs.  Ballot  Boston:  Lee  &  Shep- 
pard.     1869.     l6mo  pp.  xii.,  218,  60. 

Tommy  Try,  and  What  he  did  in  Science.  By  Charles  OtUey  Oroom  Napier  (of 
Merchiston),  F.  G  S.  With  46  Illustrations.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
1869.     12mo.  pp.  808. 

Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education.  By  John  Locke.  New  York:  J.  W. 
Schermerhom  &  Co.,  14  Bond  street.  First  Edition.  January,  1869.  24mo.pp.ldl 

Shining  Light  By  the  author  of  *'  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Yicari." 
Robert  Carter  <fc  Brothers,  New  York     1869.     24ma  ppi  181. 

New  York.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  dt  Go.  8ro. 
pp.  62. 

Mental  Photographs :  An  Album  for  Confessions  of  Tastes,  Habits,  asd  Cds- 
victions.    Edited  by  Robert  Saston.     New  York :  Leypoldt  A  Holt    1869. 

The  Mount  Zion  CoUection.  By  Theodore  E.  Perkins.  New  York:  A  8. 
Barnes  A  Co.    pp.  884. 

Sabbath  Carols :  A  New^CoUection  of  Music  and  Hymns.  Prepared  for  the  om 
of  Sunday  Schools.  By  Theodore  E.  Perkins.  A.  a  Batnes  A  Co,  New 
York:  16mo.  pp.  144. 

The  Dance  of  Modern  Society.  By  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  New  York:  Oaklej. 
Mason,  A  Co     1869.     16mo.  pp.  77. 

ALMANACS. 

The  Atlantic  Almanac.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co.  1870.  Largeoeiiv«. 
pp.  64. 

Appleton's  Illustrated  Almanac  1870.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Of, 
Edited  by  Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper.    Laige  octavo,    pp.  48. 

The  Christian  Almanac  for  1869.  16mo.  pp.  60.  American  Tract  Soai^.I>'<) 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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STANDARD    W^ORKS 

JUST  PtWUSaiO   BT 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

664  Broadvoay^  New  York. 


DATS  EH0LI8H  LITEBATTTEE. 

AX  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  of  New  HaTen.    One  vol.  12mo.,  uniform  with  Day's 

'*  Logic,"  "  Art  of  Discourse,"  an4  "  Art  of  ConipoBition/'     Price,  |2.60. 

The  distingiiishiug  characteriBtic  of  this  text-book  Ib  that  it  directs  the  study  to 
1  to  rature  itself  as  a  growtb,  not  to  authorship,  uot  to  history,  not  to  criticism.  It 
]. regents  in  the  first  part  a  selection  of  the  masterpieces  ot  our  literature  most 
'.\  or  thy  of  special  study  in  themselves,  while  best  representing  the  successive  pha- 
ges of  the  language  and  literature.  Tnese  selections  are  accompanied  bj  copious 
u\')iiA — philological,  historical^  and  ©sthetical — indicating"  and  explaining  the 
..  hanges  in  the  forms  and  raeemnga  of  the  words,  the  Htrneture  of  the  sentence,  and 
t}<o  verse-forms  in  our  language.  In  the  second  part  it  presents,  in  a  strict,  ana- 
V  f  ical  method,  a  full,  detailed  view  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  and  of  the 
i..[>artmeiits  01  the  literature,  with  the  leading  authors  in  each  department.  To 
hi^  part  the  notes  on  the  selections  refer  throughout. 

DR.  BUSHNELL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

MORAL  USES  OF  DARK  THINGS.  By  Horace  Bushnkl,  D.  D.  Uniform 
with  the  "New  Life,"  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  *' Work  and  Play," 
Ac.     1  vol.,  12mo.     Price,  |2. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Ill  these  eways  we  find  true  wisdom,  the  thorouglily  matured  reflections  of  an 
'■arrieat  and  original  mind. — Evening  J'oat. 

The  whole  kuhject  in  admirably  treated,  with  a  variety  of  illustrations  and  inge- 
it'iity  of  argument  that  render  the  book  very  reasonable. — Sprln(fJU>ld  Bepubliean, 

yTicM  hook\  for  tale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

CHARLES  SGRIBNER  &  CO., 

654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PROF.  JAMES  L  KINSSLEY'S 

HISTORICAL   DISCOURSE 

Delivered  in  1836,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  original  settlement  of  the  town  of  New 
Haven. 

As  frequent  applications  are  made  by  letter  for  the 

"  Historical  Discourses '' 

<»f  Professor  J.  L.  Kingsley,  the  undersigned  has  purchased 
the  few  remaining  copies,  and  will  now  send  the  Discourse 
to  any  address,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  50  cents. 

New  Haven,  Conn« 
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OHARLLii    6UxtiDNEE&0 

4H  i^trfiw^.  ^foi  Twrk^ 


PfiOF.  FOBTEB  S  HZRTAt  MUSK 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


^ 


